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PREFACE. 


The  study  of  diseases  of  the  skin  offers  a  natural  division  into  two 
parts — a  scientilio  and  practical  part.  The  former  embraces  all  that 
belougB  to  structure,  physiology,  and  pathology;  the  latter,  the  ap- 
plicatioD  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  to  the  treatment  and 
euro  of  disease.  Conceiving  that  no  real  improvement  could  be  made 
in  the  practical  department  of  the  subject  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  portion,  I  have  continued 
to  bestow  much  attention  and  labour  on  the  microscopic  examination 
of  the  cutaneous  tissues.  In  the  following  pages,  I  liave  embodied  a 
paper'  on  the  "  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Epiderma,"  in  which 
I  have  put  forth  some  original  and  curious  observations  on  the  struc- 
ture and  formation  of  the  epidermal  cell.  I  found  the  perfect  cell  to 
be  composed  of  secondary  and  tertiary  cells,  and  the  essential  and 
primary  constituent  of  these  cells  to  he  granules  of  extreme  minitto- 
nesB.  As  a  contribution  to  structural  anatomy,  these  observations 
are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  demonstrate  the  theory  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cell  advanced  by  Schwann  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
cells  of  the  epiderma  and  epithehum.  I  next  found  that  these  minute 
granules  were  the  agents  of  coloration  of  the  skin,  that  they  were  in 
reality  the  pigment:  the  difference  in  their  tint  giving  rise  to  all  the 
known  diversities  of  shade  met  with  in  the  rete  mucosum,  the  nails, 
and  the  hairs.  Further  examination  proved  that  the  pigment  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eyeball  and  that  of  melanosis  were  composed 
of  identical  organisms.  With  a  view  to  apply  these  observations  of 
normal  structure  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  skin,  I  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  scales  of  lepra,  and  found 
the  primitive  granules  of  the  latter  to  be  abnormally  formed ;  they 
were  evidently  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  from  imperfect  nutrition. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  further  with  this  intjuiry, 
but  I  intend  to  pursue  it  whenever  I  shall  have  leisure  to  devote  to 
ita  prosecution. 

The  structure  of  the  hair  has  also  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
my  attention,  and  the  results  of  my  research  are  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  minute  structure  of  the  hair 
to  harmonize  completely  with  its  analogue,  the  epiderma;  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  primitive  granules,  and  differing  only  in  their 
arrangement,  as  being  subservient  to  a  different  end.     In  the  bair, 
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these  granules  are  disposed  in  saoh  regular  order  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  parallel  fibres,  and  their  diversity  of  tint  gives'  rise  to 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  Under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  hair  is 
liable  to  a  change,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  alteration  of*  the 
epiderma  which  takes  place  in  Lepra — that  is,  it  becomes  lax  in  tex- 
ture, brittle,  twisted,  and  loses  its  natural  colour.  The  disease  of 
which  this  morbid  change  is  a  symptom  is  the  common  "  ringworm." 
Now,  the  examination  of  the  hair  in  ringworm  exhibits  its  primitive 
granules  morbidly  enlarged  like  those  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  Lepra ; 
both  diseases  are,  in  fact,  a  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  which 
the  epidermal  product  is  composed.  These  may  be  regarded  as  first 
results  of  the  application  of  scientific  research  to  practical  use ;  they 
are  humble  examples,  but  they,  nevertheless,  oflfer  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  persevere. 

The  plates  illustrating  this  work  are  fifteen  in  number,  eight  being 
coloured  after  nature,  the  remainder  being  plain.  The  coloured  plates 
each  represent  a  group  of  diseases.  For  example,  if  the  reader  wish 
to  place  before  his  eyes  the  group  of  "  congestive  diseases'*  of  the 
derma,  he  may  turn  to  Plate  7,  where  he  will  find  displayed.  Urticaria, 
Roseola,  and  Erythema;  Erysipelas  being  omitted,  partly  because  its 
illustration  is  less  necessary  than  that  of  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  large  extent  of  surface  its  delineation 
would  require.  If  the  reader  would  contrast  the  "congestive  group** 
of  cutaneous  diseases  with  others,  he  will  find  in  Plate  8,  the  "  asthenic 
effusive  group,'*  namely.  Pemphigus  and  Rupia ;  in  Plate  9,  the  "  sthenic 
effusive  group,**  namely.  Herpes  and  Eczema;  in  Plate  10,  the  "pus- 
tular group,**  Impetigo  and  Ecthyma;  in  Plate  11,  the  "papular 
group,  '  Lichen,  Strophulus,  and  Prurigo ;  in  Plate  12,  the  "  squa- 
mous group,**  Lepra,  Psoriasis,  and  Pityriasis;  Plate  13  illustrates 
the  peculiar  morbid  alteration  of  the  skin  termed  Lupus  non  exedens ; 
and  Plate  14,  certain  diseases  of  the  hair-follicles  and  hairs,  namely. 
Acne,  Sycosis,  Favus,  and  Trichonosis  furfuracea. 

Another  feature  in  the  Plates  which  accompany  this  volume,  and 
one  at  which  I  have  especially  aimed,  is  that  of  bringing  together  as 
many  of  the  varieties  of  a  given  disease  as  possible.  My  reasons  are 
twofold — firstly,  that  the  leading  characters  of  these  varieties  may  be 
the  more  easily  comprehended  and  contrasted ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  reader  may  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  largest  amount  of  illus- 
tration admitting  of  being  compressed  into  a  limited  space.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  upper  division  of  Plate  7  will  be  found  four  varieties  of 
Urticaria,  four  varieties  of  Roseola,  and,  in  the  lower,  six  varieties  of 
Erythema;  making  in  a  single  plate  fourteen  specimens  of  cutaneous 
disease,  the  separate  figures  not  being  in  any  way  stinted  in  dimen- 
sions, but  being,  in  reality,  of  the  size  of  life.  With  the  most  ample 
space  at  my  command,  I  could  have  done  little  more  than  this.  I 
might  have  repeated  forms,  but  the  matter  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  could  not  have  been  rendered  more  clear  or  nore  precise.  Plate 
8  represents,  in  the  upper  division,  two  varieties  of  Pemphigus ;  and, 
in  the  lower,  three  varieties  of  Rupia.  The  upper  division  of  Plate  9 
exhibits  four  varieties  of  Herpes,  and  the  lower,  the  same  number  of 
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varieties  of  Eczema.  In  Plate  10,  the  number  of  varieties  of  Impe- 
tigOy  in  the  upper  division,  is  four;  and. in  the  lower  division,  the  va- 
rieties of  Erythema  are  three.  In  Plate  11,  there  are,  in  the  upper 
diviait)n,  six  varieties  of  Lichen ;  and  in  the  lower,  four  varieties  of 
Strophulus,  and  one  of  Prurigo.  Plate  12  contains,  in  the  upper  di- 
vision, three  varieties  of  Lepra;  and  in  the  lower,  three  varieties  of 
Psoriasis,  and  one  of  Pityriasis.  Plate  13  is  devoted  to  the  single 
subject  of  Lupus  non  exedens,  while  in  Plate  14  are  four  varieties  of 
Acne,  one  of  Sycosis,  two  of  Favus,  and  one  of  Trichonosis.  So 
that,  in  the  limited  compass  of  eight  octavo  plates,  no  less  than  sixty- 
(me  subjects  are  represented. 

The  arrangement  of  cutaneous  diseases  followed  in  this  work  is  one 
which  takes  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  its  groundwork,  and  there- 
fore becomes  entitled  to  the  designation  of  Natural  System  of 
Classification. 

The  derma  and  its  dependencies,  its  glands,  and  its  follicles,  are 
the  undoubted  seat  of  all  the  changes  which  characterize  Cutaneous 
Pathology.  These,  then,  constitute  four  Primary  Divisioiis  of  the 
subject — namely : 

I.  Diseases  of  the  Derma, 
II.  Diseases  of  the  Sudoriparous  Glands, 
III.  Diseases  of  tue  Seriparous  Glands, 
rv.  Diseases  of  the  Hairs  and  Hair-Follicles. 

I.  The  Derma^  complex  in  its  organization,  and  multiple  in  its 
functions,  naturally  presents  us  with  a  much  larger  field  of  investiga- 
tion than  the  rest.  It  may  be  subject  to  changes  which  constitute 
the  five  Secondary  Divismis  of  this  Classification — namely : 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Derma. 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Papillae  of  the  Derma. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  Vascular  tissue  of  the  Derma. 

4.  Disorders  of  the  Sensibility  of  the  Derma. 

5.  Disorders  of  the  Chromatogenous  Function  of  the  Derma. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Derma^ — of  an  organ  of  so  much  complexity 
and  importance,  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  efiects.  These 
effects  served  by  their  diversity  as  the  foundation  of  the  Orders  of 
Willan,  and  in  the  Natural  Classification  they  compose  a  series  of 
Groups  in  the  Secondary  Division  under  consideration.  ^  The  Groups 
of  Cutaneous  disorders,  illustrative  of  changes  depending  on  Inflam- 
mation of  the  tissues  of  the  Derma,  are  six  in  number — namely : 

a.  Congestive  Inflammation  of  the  Derma, 

b.  Effusive  Inflammation  of  the  Derma, 

f .  Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Derma, 

d.  Depositive  Inflammation  of  the  Derma, 

e.  Squamous  Inflammation  of  the  Derma, 

/.  Inflammation  of  the  Derma  from  the  presence  of  Acari. 

The  first  of  these  groups  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  divide  into 
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two  sub-groups — ^namely,  into  such  as  are  characterized  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  derma  and  mucou9  membranes^  with  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  a  specific  kind;  and  such  as  consist  simply  of  inflammation 
of  the  derma  without  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  specific  kindj  the 
mucous  membranes  being  less  conspicuously  disordered.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  diseases  comprised  in  the  first  sub-group, — viz.,  Rubeola, 
Scarlatina,  Variola,  &c., — though  heretofore  considered  and  treated 
of  as  diseases  of  the  skin,  are,  in  reality,  diseases  of  the  system,  of 
which  the  alteration  in  the  skin  is  a  symptom  of  comparatively  se- 
condary importance.  I  cheerfully  assent  to  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment, but  I  am,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  lose  a  group  of  diseases  so 
rich  and  important  in  their  illustration  of  the  pathological  changes 
wrought  in  and  upon  the  skin  by  active  inflammation. 

I  have  styled  depositive  inflammation  of  the  derma,  that  alteration 
which  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  small  elevations  of  the  skin,  termed 
pimples  and  tubercles.  The  order  Tubercula  of  Willan  would  have 
formed  a  sub-group  under  this  head,  had  I  found  diseases  admitting 
of  such  an  arrangement.  But,  upon  examination,  after  distributing 
some  of  his  genera  in  more  appropriate  places,  and  rejecting  others, 
either  on  the  ground  of  not  being  diseases  primarily  originating  in 
the  skin,  or  of  not  being  diseases  of  this  climate,  Lupus  and  Kelis 
alone  remained. 

The  last  group — namely,  "  Inflammation  of  the  Derma  from  the 
presence  of  Acari,"  may  appear  to  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  readers  in 
the  light  of  an  innovation ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  Pathology  of 
Cutaneous  Disease,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  feel  better  satisfied  than 
of  this.  I  have  long  observed  the  disease  with  interest  and  attention; 
I  have  had  ample  opportunity,  from  my  boyhood  upwards,  of  tracing 
its  progress  upon  the  skin,  and  the  experiments  of  M.  Gras,  recorded 
in  the  latter  chapter  of  this  volume,  I  have  seen  exemplified  in  num- 
berless instances.  I  might  appeal  to  those  very  experiments  as  a 
suflicient  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  view  of  the  nature  of  scabies, 
were  it  not  that  their  author  falters  in  his  conclusions.  Blinded  by 
the  mists  of  prejudice  that  surrounded  him  on  every  side,  he  stands 
amazed  before  the  vision  of  a  stimulus  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  pro- 
longing its  effects  after  the  cause  is  withdrawn.  Surely  pathology 
can  furnish  us  with  a  thousand  such  instances.  But  in  his  doubt  ho 
sinks  still  more  deeply  into  the  slough  that  a  mere  physiological  ques- 
tion had  thrown  in  his  path ;  for  he  becomes  lost  to  the  fact,  that  if 
a  living  animalcule  act  simply  as  a  cause  of  irritation,  and  give  rise 
to  certain  effects,  an  inorganic  substance  may  also,  by  exciting  irri- 
tation, give  rise  to  like  effects.  I  have  seen  instances  in  illustration 
of  this,  in  which  the  eruption  of  scabies  has  been  prolonged  for  months, 
by  a  continuance  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  destroyed  the  original 
cause— namely,  sulphur  ointment.  But  are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  this  sulphur  irritation,  so  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
the  cure  of  the  real  disorder,  is  an  "affection  psorique?"  Is  it  not 
rather  an  affection  sulphurique  ?  Into  this  error,  strange  to  say,  M. 
Gras  falls  in  the  very  last  page  of  an  otherwise  excellent  pamphlet. 
There  is,  he  says, 
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*' An  important  circumstance,  to  whicli  I  ought  to  draw  attention ; 
I  mean  tlie  persistence  of  vesictea  after  the  close  of  an  active  treatment, 
when  dead  acari  only  are  to  be  found,  and  when,  bj  dint  of  friction 
and  baths,  all  the  ova  must  have  been  destroyed;  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  we  discover  living  sarcoptes  after  three  or  four  days  of  treat- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  the  dUease  often  continues  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
This  fact  is,  in  truth,  so  constant,  that,  on  perceiving  an  abundant 
vruption  of  vesicles  fpsorique)  covering  the  hands,  when  no  cuniculus 
is  apparent,  we  may  instantly  conclude  that  the  patient  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  treatment."  "In  one  case,  I  saw  a  young  man  in  whom 
itch  had  re-appeared  eight  days  after  hia  dismissal  from  the  hospital, 
without  his  having  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  afresh;  his  hands 
were  covered  with  well-formed  acuminated  vesicles,  but  I  was  unable 
to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  cuniculus.  In  considering  this  fairt 
by  the  side  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  scabies  has  proved  rebellious 
to  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  where  the  vesicles  may  disappear 
during  an  acute  disease,  to  re-appear  subsequently,  we  should  bo 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the  acarus  in  the  production  of 
scabies  was  not  merely  local  and  mechanical,  but  that  it  was  capable 
of  acting  on  the  economy  in  a  manner  that  we  might  call  vital  and 
phy»iological.  The  acarus  would,  consequently,  be  nothing  more  than 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  without  conitituting  it  entirely.  In 
this  manner  we  might,  up  to  a  certain  point,  explain  why  certain 
kinds  of  transient  itch  may  be  transmitted  from  animals  to  man,  al- 
though the  sarcoptes  of  the  animal  may  be  wholly  unable  to  Live  and 
propagate  on  the  skin  of  man.  In  adopting  this  view,  the  treatment 
oRers  two  indications — 1.  To  destroy  the  acarus;  2.  To  treat  the 
'  affection  psori^ue,'  which,  nevertheless,  would  get  well  of  itself  when 
once  the  sarcoptes  had  been  entirely  removed.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Gras  should  have  failed  so  signally  in 
his  reasoning,  when  the  prize  for  excellent  observations  was  already 
in  his  hands.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  so  long  as  I  possess 
that  conviction,  shall  over  continue  to  maintain  that  the  Acarus  is 
the  sole  and  only  cause  of  scabies,  and  that  every  eruption,  however 
acuminated  and  well-defined  its  vesicles,  if  it  be  deficient  in  the  living 
cause,  is  not  scabies.  Many  dermatologists,  it  is  true,  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  acarus  scabiei  in  itch,  but  they  regard  it  as  a 
complication,  and  not  as  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  They  still 
treat  of  scabies  as  a  vesicular  eruption,  and  accuse  the  blood  and  sys- 
tem of  taking  a  share  in  the  affection.  I  may  render  this  afiirmation 
more  apparent,  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  dermatologists. 

Rayer,  treating  of  the  eanses  of  scabies,  remarks — "  The  most  mo- 
mentary contact  of  the  Jluid  secreted  by  its  vesicles  is  enough  to  com- 
municate the  infection,"  (p.  331.)  Now  this  is  not  the  fact,  unless 
the  fluid  of  the  vesicles  contain  the  animalcule  or  its  ova,  which  is 
not  usually  the  case,  and  even  in  that  event,  the  contact  must  be  such 
OS  to  enable  the  former  to  take  a  firm  hold  upon,  and  bury  himself  in 
the  epiderma,  or  to  afford  time  to  the  latter  to  hatch  and  give  exit  to 
the  LIVING  CAUSE  of  scabies.  The  same  author  observes — "It  is, 
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farther^  rare  to  discover  these  insects  on  the  abdomen  and  on  the 
groins,  ^here  the  eruption  is  neTcrtheless  Tory  common  and  Tery  ap- 
parent; moreoTor,  scabies  is  known  to  continue  when  no  more  acari 
are  to  be  discoTcred."  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  explain, 
singulatim,  the  objections  made  by  the  opponents  of  tne  yiews  on  this 
subject  which  I  advocate  in  this  volume;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
as  a  commentary  on  the  last  passage,  that  Rayer  speaks  of  the  acarus 
upon  the  report  of  others;  ne  hns  never  extracted  the  animalcule 
himself;  moreover,  in  reference  to  the  former  part  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  single  acarus  is  always  the 
cause  of  a  number  of  vesicles,  that  number  increasing  with  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  portion  of  skin  invaded ;  and  in  reply  to  the  latter 
part, — the  assertion  is  unsupported  by  fact. 
*  Oaienave  and  Schedel,^  referring  to  the  proximate  cause  of  scabies, 
observe — ^^The  proximate  cause  is  wholly  unknown — an  acid  prin- 
ciple, a  peculiar  ferment,  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  an  insect,  have 
each  in  its  turn  been  advanced.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  admitted 
by  a  considerable  number  of  physicians;  nevertheless,  if  we  cannot 
affirm  that  the  creature  has  no  existence,  we  are  at  least  very  far  from 
believing  that  it  does." 

Gibert  speaks  cautiously  relatively  to  the  cause  of  scalnes,  although 
he  confesses  to  have  seen  the  acarus  -several  times.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  from  his  writings,  not  to  perceive  that  he  exercises  conside- 
rable mental  reservation  on  the  eid^e  of  a  different  origin  and  cause 
than  the  animalcule  in  question.  9Sras,  speaking  of  the  frequeiicy  of 
the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  temperaments  in  France,  he  observes — 
^^It  wo^d  be  un£ur  to  attribute  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
scabies  in  persons  of  this  temperament  solely  to  a  natural  predis- 
position to  the  attack  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  the  more  active 
absorption  really  existing  in  these  individuals."*  And  again  he  re- 
marks— ^^The  seasons  during  which  the  skin  is  most  permeable  are 
those  which  favour  the  contagion."  In  a  lecture  reported  in  the 
Gkusette  des  Hdpitaux  for  July  31, 1841,  the  same  author  inquires — 
'^Is  the  acarus  scabiei  the  cause  or  the  product  of  the  eruption?  " 

Devergie,  in  the  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux  for  July,  1842,  observes — 
^^  Since  the  publication  of  the  clear  and  precise  description  of  the 
acafuB  scabiei  by  Raspail,  no  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  the  ani- 
malcule. The  questions  to  be  decided  are — is  the  disease  engendered 
by  the  transportation  of  the  insect  from  one  person  to  another  ?  Is  it 
the  fluid  of  the  vesieles  which  excites  the  eruption?  Is  it  by  the  ova 
only  that  the  disease  is  propagated?  Or,  does  the  vesicle  give  origin 
to  the  animalcule?  " 

The  history  of  the  itch-animalcule,  which  forms  a  curious  narrative, 
I  have  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work.  I  have  many  times 
extracted  the  little  creature  from  its  epidermal  haunts  in  cases  of 
scabies,  and  I  have  preserved  numerous  specimens  of  it,  which  are 
open  to  the  examination  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  may 
feel  an  interest  in  viewing  the  atom  that  has  caused  so  much  inkshed 

'  Abi^gtf  Pntiqne  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau,  p.  16. 

*  Traiti  Pratique  dei  Maladies  de  la  Peao.    Second  Edition,  p.  125. 
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^^M  tbnsghont  tbe  civilized  world,  and,  like  another  Helen,  has  aroused 
^H  battlei  and  contention,  that  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  bein^  handed 
^^M  down  to  future  ages,  in  a  volume  dedicated  especially  to  their  narra- 
^H       tion,  the  "Acaromachia."' 

^P  2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Papillx  of  the  Derma  forma  a  well  defined 

^H  gi'O'iPi  being  Qecessarily  attended  with  increased  formation  of  epider- 
"  ma.     It  embraces  in  its  consideration  four  oharocteristic  examples — 

namely,  Vermca,  Tylosis,  Glavus,  and  Pachulosis. 
I  8.  jbisordert  of  tlie.  Vascular  tissue  of  the  Derma.     The  alterations 

^M        of  the  vascular  tissue  are  limited  to  two — hypertrophy  of  that  atruc- 
^B       ture,  aa  in  the  instance  of  Vascular  Nievus ;  and  altered  relation  be- 
^B       tween  the  containing  and  the  contained  parts,  inducing  Purpura. 
^^  4.  Disordered  Sennibih'ty  of  the  Derma,  referrible  to  the  nervons 

Bvatem,  conatitntee  the  dislressing  affections  denominated  Hypevrey- 

thesis,  and  Pnirinis. 
1  5.  Disorders  of  the  Chromatogenoui  Function  of  the  Dermn  com- 

(pose  a  group  corresponding  in  general  expression  with  the  order 
JVlacutie  of  Willan,  It  admits  of  division  into  three  sub-groups — 
namely,  into  those  diseases  which  are  characteriied  by  Augmentation 
of  pi^ent,  into  those  which  present  a  Diminution  of  pigment,  and 
into  those  which  coincide  in  a  morbid  Alteration  of  the  pigment ;  each 
of  these  snb-groups  having  its  separate  examples. 
11.  The  Sudoriparous  Glamds,  with  their  beautifully  spiral  excre- 
tory ducts,  are  a  system  of  organs  of  modern  discovery,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  which  science  is  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Purkinje, 
Breschet,  and  lloussel  de  VauEeme,  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
skin.  The  first  figures  of  these  structures,  drawn  from  nature,  which 
appeared  in  this  oountry,  were  published  some  years  since  in  tbo  large 
work  of  anatomical  plates,  edited  conjointly  by  Dr.  Jones  Quain  and 
myself.  The  Pathology  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  has  not  yet  been 
eopwatoly  investigated,  hut  sufficient  observations  have  been  made 
relatively  to  the  perspiratory  secretion,  to  admit  of  an  arrangement 
of  their  diseases  into  such  as  give  rise  to 

Augmentation  of  accretion. 
Diminution  of  secretion. 
Alteration  of  secretion. 

ni.  The  Sebiparous  Glands,  in  reference  to  their  diseases,  con- 
slitnte  a  somewhat  numerous,  but  highly  interesting  division,  under 
fire  distinct  heads — ^namely. 

Augmentation  of  secretion. 

Diminutiau  of  secretion. 

Alteration  of  secretion. 

Retention  of  secretion. 

InQammation  of  the  glands  and  ni^acent  tissues. 

This  divbion  has  been  enriched  by  a  very  curious  and  remarkable 

'  A  wotk  rKcntlf  publitbed  la  France. 
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discovery  made  by  Dr.  Gustav  Simon,  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Simon  ascer- 
tained the  ezistenoe  of  certain  articulated  animalcnles  of  goodly  size, 
in  the  sebaceous  substance  which  collects  and  concretes  in  the  hair^ 
follicles,  and  which,  in  an  advanced  degree,  constitutes  those  little 
accumulations  termed  comedones,  or  grubs;  he  also  finds  them  in 
those  still  further  advanced  stages  of  the  same  alteration,  termed 
acne  punctata.  Directed  to  the  haunts  of  this  singular  animal  by 
the  anatomist  above  named,  I  have  ezamined  several  hundred  speci- 
mens, and  have  been  led  to  results  different  from  those  recorded  by 
Dr.  Simon  relative  to  the  alterations  which  the  creature  undergoes 
during  development.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bagg,  an  artist  so  justly 
eminent  for  anatomical  delineation  and  engraving,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  present  my  readers  with  a  faithful  and  accurate  portrait  of 
this  little  animal,  in  which  not  only  the  form  but  much  of  the  tezture 
of  the  creature  is  ezhibited.  With  the  advice  of  the  entomolodsts  of 
Berlin,  Dr.  Simon  named  the  animal  acarus  folliculorum,  under  the 
assumed  belief  that  the  specimens  which  he  had  ezamined  were  the 
larval  condition  of  an  unknown  acarus.  My  researches  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that  the  animalcule  is  perfect  in 
the  state  in  which  it  has  been  observed,  and,  therefore,  being  in  struc- 
ture and  organization  so  different  from  an  acarus,  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious to  retain  that  name.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  name  the  little  creature  Stbatozoon  Folliculorum,  a 
name  which  conveys  a  more  correct  signification. 

To  this  division,  also,  I  have  transferred  the  molloscum  contagio- 
sum  of  Bateman  and  his  disciples.  This  disease,  which  is  a  small 
tumour  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  enlargement,  from  impaction  with 
altered  sebaceous  substance,  of  a  sebiparoos  gland,  has  been  recently 
illustrated  by  two  excellent  papers  which  appeared  in  the  67th  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from  the  pens  of  Dr. 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson.  Both  of  these  writers  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  the  opinion,  so  long  entertained,  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  this  disease.  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson  inoculated  the  fluid 
expressed  from  the  tumours,  unsuccessfully;  had  these  gentlemen 
made  the  experiment  bv  friction  of  the  morbid  fluid  into  a  part  of  the 
body  richly  supplied  with  sebiparous  glands,  they  would  have  been 
equallv  unsuccessful,  for  molluMcum  u  not  cantaaiaut.  Dr.  Paterson 
regards  the  contents  of  the  tumours  as  the  real  disease,  and  he  in- 
geniously attributes  to  the  development  of  cells  from  nuclear  matrices, 
as  in  the  instance  of  cancer,  the  production  of  the  disorder.  By 
means  of  the  same  hypothesis,  he  explains  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  by  contagion ;  for  one  of  these  cytoblasts  reaching  a  favour- 
able nidus  for  its  development — e.  g.,  the  excretory  duct  of  a  sebi- 
parous gland — speedily  gives  birth,  by  excentric  genesis,  to  myriads 
of  young  cells,  and  a  collection  is  produced,  which  constitutes  the 
molluscous  tumour.  But  before  this  nypothesis  can  be  admitted,  that 
must  be  proved  which  is  equally  hypothetical — ^namely,  the  contagion 
of  molluscum. 


Sycosis,  one  of  the  dieeasea  included  in  the  last  group  of  this  ili- 
visioD,  bfts  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  research  by  M.  Gruby, 
of  Viennn.  This  genlleman  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  cryp- 
togamic  plant  developed  in  the  root  of  the  hair  and  in  the  follicle 
around  tlie  bair,  in  a  form  of  sycosis,  to  vhicb  he  assigns  the  desig- 
nation, Mentagra  contagioxum.  I  have  not  fiucceede<l  in  finding  this 
vegetable  organism,  and  have  strong  doubts  of  its  existence.  M.  Oru- 
by  suggests  as  an  appropriate  name  for  the  contagioua  variety  of  sy- 
cosis, the  term  Mentagropkyte. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  IIairb  and  Hair-folucles  offer  to  our  ex- 
amination a  variety  of  abnormal  and  morbid  changes  which  are  liable 
to  occur  in  relation  with  these  important  organs.  These  changes 
admit  of  consideration  under  the  six  following  heads — namely, 

Augmented  formation. 
Diminished  formation. 
Abnormal  direction  of  the  hair. 
Alteration  of  colour. 
Diseases  of  the  hairs. 
Digeases  of  the  hair-follicles. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  hair-follicles  I  have  placed  Favus,  an 
affection  which  has  been  illustrated  of  late  by  the  interesting  disco- 
very by  Remak,  Schonlein,  and  Gruby,  of  an  organic  formation  within 
its  crusts,  very  closely  resembling  a  vegetable  growth.  The  last  of 
these  authors,  however,  entertains  an  opinion  relative  to  the  nature 
of  fsvus  different  from  that  which  I  feel  bound  to  advocate.  He  con- 
eiders  the  crust  as  an  independent  vegetable  formation  enrooted  in 
the  follicle  of  the  hair,  and  drawing  from  the  contiguous  tissues  its 
means  of  nourishment.  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  this  re- 
spect, but  continue  to  believe,  as  1  have  hitherto  believed,  previously 
\o  the  discovery  in  question,  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  follicle 
gives  rbe  to  the  production  of  the  abnormal  organic  substance  con- 
stituting the  crust.  Its  vegetable  nature  is  hypothetical.  In  har- 
mony with  the  view  entertained  by  M.  Gniby,  this  gentleman  suggests 
that  favus  should  form  a  new  order,  with  two  other  diseases  of  vege- 
table origin,  aphtha  and  sycosis  contagiosum,  under  the  designation 
Noiophyta;  that  favus  should  be  styled  Porrigophytt ;  and  aphtha 
Apht/iophyte.  It  will  be  time  to  make  these  alterations  when  the  ob- 
servations on  which  they  are  proposed  to  be  based  shall  be  proved  to 
be  incontestable. 

Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett  has  made  the  "parasitic  fungi  found 
growing  in  living  animals"  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Hoynl  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  January,  1842.  This 
gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  muccdo  of  favus,  and  has  illus- 
trated his  observations  by  some  excellent  delineations,  ile  remarks 
upon  the  association  of  parasitic  vegetation  with  the  matter  of  tuber- 
cle, and  observes  that  the  peculiar  constitution  or  cachexia  favourable 
and  predisposing  to  their  growth  is  the   tubercular  or  scrofulous. 
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^^  In  man  all  the  vegetations  yet  discoTered  have  been  found  connect- 
ed with  the  matter  effused  into  the  textures  in  scrofulous  constitutions. 
The  fungi  found  bj  myself,  for  instance,  growing  in  the  tuberculous 
cavities  of  the  lungs,  and  those  discovered  by  Schonlein,  and  de- 
scribed by  Groby,  constituting  scrofulous  eruptions  on  the  skin,  grew  on 
a  finely  granular  amorphous  mass,  which  presented  no  evidence  of 
organization.  Chemical  researches  have 'shown  that  this  form  of  tu- 
bercular matter  is  principally  composed  of  albumen,  which  explains 
the  large  proportion  of  this  animal  principle  present  in  the  crust  of 
the  Porrigo  or  Tinea  favosa,  according  to  the  analysis  given  by  Ali- 
bert/'  The  succeeding  observations  of  Dr.  Bennett  harmonise  ex- 
actly with  the  conditions  under  which  we  commonly  find  favus  first 
showing  itself  in  man — namely,  in  cachectic  subjects,  in  poor-houses, 
public-schools,  &c.  ^^  The  fungi  found  by  MM.  Rousseau  and  Serru- 
rier  in  the  parroquet,  grew  on  a  species  of  false  membrane.  What 
the  nature  of  this  membrane  was,  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  distinctly 
mentioned  that  the  animal  died  of  laryngeal  and  pulmonarv  i>hthi8is. 
In  pigeons,  also,  the  same  authcMrs  describe  it  as  commonly  induced 
by  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  circumstances  weU  known  to  be  the 
most  common  cause  of  scrofula,  and  of  tubercular  depositions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Valentin,  the  parasitic  confervas  found 
growing  on  fish  are  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal, 
and  are  induced  by  keeping  them  in  narrow  vessels  and  foul  water. 
The  gold  fish  was  evidently  unhealthy  which  furnished  the  vegetations 
which  I  have  myself  descnbed,  and  I  have  shown  that  these  were  con- 
nected with  a  ffranular,  inorganic,  albuminous  matter,  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  lungs  of  phthisical  individuals,  and  in  the  crusts  of 
Porrigo  favosa.'"  Br.  Bennett,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
made  the  singular  discovery  of  an  eruption  of  favus  upon  the  face  of 
the  common  mouse,  and  he  connects  this  observation  with  the  odour 
of  mice,  so  remarkable  in  this  disease  in  man.  In  the  mouse  ^^  the 
crusts  were  of  a  more  irregular  form,  prominent  in  the  centre,  not 
forming  distinct  capsules,  or  perforated  by  a  hair.  They  formed  a 
prominent  whitish  friable  mass  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  of  the  ani- 
mal, about  the  siie  of  a  small  bean.  Examined  microscopically,  they 
presented  the  cylindrical  tubes  and  sporules  en  mauey  in  every  re- 
spect identical  to  those  which  grow  on  the  scalp  of  man." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  scheme,  which  1  propose  to  desimate 
a  Natural  Ststbm  of  Classification  of  Dissabxs  of  the  Skut, 
and  I  trust  that  its  clearness  and  simplicity  will  be  the  means  of 
rendering  a  branch  of  medical  science,  which  has  hitherto  with  much 
reason  been  regarded  as  obscure  and  confused,  more  intelligible  and 
precise.  For  the  convenience  of  my  readers  I  have  arranged  the 
classification  in  a  tabular  form. 
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I.    DISEASES  OF  THE  DERMA 

f  Specific  • 
CoDgeitive  •   J 

^Non-Specific 
r  Aithenic 

« 

Sthenic  • 


Infltmination 


Effaiive 


• 


Suppurative  '  . 
DepoeitiTe 

Squamous        .        •        • 

From  Paraiitie  Animalcules 
Tubercular      .        . 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Papillas 


Disorders  of  the  rascular  tissue 
Disordered  sensibility     . 


Disordered  Chromatogenous 
Function        •    '    • 


Augmentation  of  Pigment 
Diminution  of  Pigment     • 

Alteration  of  Pigment 

Chemical  Coloration        • 


f 


Rubeola. 

Scarlatina. 
•<  Variola. 

Varicella. 
^  Vaccinia. 
'  Erysipelas. 
J  Urticaria, 
j  Roseola. 
(^Erythema. 

Pemphigus. 

Rupia. 

Herpes. 

Eczema. 

Sudamina. 

Impetigo. 

Elcth3rroa. 

Strophulus. 

Lichen. 

Prurigo. 
C  Lepra. 
<  Psoriasis. 
C  Pityriasis. 

Scabies. 
5  Lupus. 
vKelis. 

Verruca. 
J  Tylosis. 

CiaTus. 

cPachulosis. 
(  Vascular  Nsvi. 
t  Purpura. 

S  Hyperesthesia. 
Pruritus. 
fMelanopathia. 
Pigmentary  Ksbti. 
SAlbinismus. 
Leucopathia. 
''  Ephelis. 
Lentigo. 
Chloasma. 
^  Melasma. 
C  Oxide  of  Silver 
I     SUin. 


II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SUDORIPAROUS  GLANDS. 

Augmentation  of  Secretion Idrosis. 

Diminution  of  Secretion Anidrosis. 

Osmidrosis. 
Alteration  of  Secretion ^  Chromidrosis. 

Haemidrosis. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SEBIPAROUS  GLANDS. 

Augmentation  of  Secretion Stearrhcea  simplex. 

Xeroderma. 
StearrhcM  flavescens. 
Stearrhoea  nigricans. 


Diminution  of  Secretion 
Alteration  of  Secretion 


Retention  of  Secretion  • 


•1 


f  Duct  open 
I 


Duct  closed 


Inflammation  of  Glands  and  adjacent  Textures 


Ichthyosis, 
r  Comedones. 
!  Molluscum  simplex, 
j  Sebaceous  accumulations, 
t  Cornua. 

(Sebaceous  Miliary  Tubercles. 
Calcareous  Miliary  Tubercles. 
Serous  Cysts. 
Encysted  Tumours. 
C  Acne. 
i  Sycosis. 
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IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  HAIRS  AND  HAIR-FOLLICLES. 
Aagmented  formation  ......        Pilous  nsvi. 

Diminished  formation  •••...}  Calvitiet* 

Abnormal  Direction >FeU^if"* 

Alteration  of  Colour Canities. 

Tk.*.^««.  *>!•  tK«  rtmi^  S  Trichonosis  Fnrfaracea. 

Diseases  of  the  Hairs J  Trichonosis  Plica. 

Diseases  of  the  Hair.follicles         ....      j  ^»Jl^am«natio  F^^^^^^ 

Classification  wotild  appear  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the 
earliest  observation  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Hippocrates,  the  Father 
of  Phjsic,  established  a  tml j  philosophical  system,  namely,  an  Etio- 
logical Classification  of  these  diseases,  dividing  them  into  local 
and  constitutional.  The  former  he  regarded  as  of  independent  exist* 
ence,  and  the  latter  as  the  consequence  of  a  morbid  state  of  consti- 
tution, in  which  an  attempt  is  made,  on  the  part  of  Nature,  to  throw 
out  the  disease.  This  doctrine  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Lorry, 
and  more  thoroughly  explained ;  and  its  truth  has  bfeen  admitted  by 
all  our  most  recent  and  best  writers.  The  Etiological  Svstem  has 
been  recently  revived  in  France  by  M.  Baum^s,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Nouvelle  Dermatologie." 

It  failed  not  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Ancients,  that  cutane- 
ous diseases  manifest  a  remarkable  disposition  to  affect  certain  locali- 
ties of  the  skin ;  that  some  are  confined  to  the  head  alone,  while 
others  are  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  fertile  mind 
of  Galen,  this  observation  became  the  ground-work  of  a  TOPoaRAPHi- 
cal  ststbm  of  classification,  according  to  which,  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  that  have  their  seat  upon  the 
head,  and  those  that  affect  the  surface  of  the  body  generally.  The 
topographical  classification  was  advocated  very  strongly  by  Jerome 
Mercurialis,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mercurialis,  moreover,  subdivided  the  diseases  affecting  the  body  into 
two  secondary  groups — viz.,  such  as  produce  alteration  of  colour,  and 
such  as  produce  alteration  of  smoothness.  This  classification  pays 
no  regard  either  to  the  structures  involved  by  disease,  or  to  patholo- 
gical principles ;  hence  it  is  open  to  many  and  serious  objections, 
since,  according  to  it,  the  same  morbid  condition,  differing  simply  in 
situation,  would  be  regarded  as  two  different  diseases.  The  Topo- 
graphical System,  somewhat  modified,  was  followed  by  our  country- 
man Turner,  in  1714,  and  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  revival  by 
Alibert  in  his  first  classification. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  occurred  to  Riola- 
nus  to  arrange  the  diseases  of  the  skin  according  to  their  appearances^ 
and  without  reference  to  their  situation.  He  accordingly  mvided  them 
into  three  groups — Pustules^  DeformitieB^  and  Tuherclen.  This  rude 
scheme,  at  a  later  period,  became  developed  into  the  artificial 
CLASSIFICATION  of  the  present  day.  Plenck,  who  published  his  views 
in  1776,  divides  cutaneous  diseases  into  fourteen  classes;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  so  many  subdivisions,  he  falls  into  the  serious 
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error  of  considering  the  different  stages  of  the  same  affection  as  separate 
diseases.  The  system  of  Plenck,  considerably  modified  and  improved, 
became  the  groundwork  of  the  classification  of  Willan. 

The  fourteen  classes  established  by  Plenck  are  the  following: — 

Maculae,  Crustse,  Yulnera, 

Pustulse,  Squamae,  Insecta, 

Yesiculae,  Gallositates,  Morbid  unguium, 

Bullae,  Excrescentiae,  Morbi  pilorum. 

Papulae,  Ulcera, 

The  classification  of  Willan,  published  in  1798,  consisted  of  eight 
orders— viz., 

Papulae,  Yesiculae, 

Squamae,  Pustulae, 

Exanthemata,  Tubercula, 

Bullae,  Maculae. 

Willis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  arranged 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  in  accordance  with  their  local  condition,  into 
two  groups — ^namely,  into  those  attended  with  swelling,  and  into  those 
in  wnich  no  tumefaction  was  present. 

The  onl^  modern  classification  which  has  been  attempted  since  the 
time  of  Willan,  is  that  of  the  distinguished  dermatologist,  Alibert,  who 
claimed  for  his  perfected  classification  the  title  of  Natural  System* 
Alibert  assembled  the  whole  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  into  one  large 
group,  under  the  name  of  DermatoseBy  and  this  group  he  considered 
to  be  composed  of  twelve  smaller  groups — ^namely. 


Dermatoses  Eczemateuses, 

Exanthemateuses, 

Teigneuses, 

Dartreuses, 

Gancereuses, 

Lepreuses, 

Yeroleuses, 

Strumeuses, 

Scabieuses, 

Hemateuses, 

Dyschromateuses, 
Bfeteromorphes. 

These  were  the  twelve  branches  of  the  celebrated  "  Arbre  des  Der- 
matoses." of  Alibert,  a  system  grand  in  conception,  but  inapplicable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  a  system  which  lives  at  the 
present  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  has  ceased  to  exist  even 
beneath  the  foliage  of  the  ^UUleuh**  that  smiled  upon  its  birth. 

The  Genera  included  under  each  of  these  groups 
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DermatoMei  EeumaUuu^. — ^Erythema;  eraipelaa;  pempliiz ;  loster ; 

phljzacia;  cnidosis;^  epinyctide;'  oIopnlTCtiae^  ophlyctide;* 

pyrophlyctide;'  antlurax;  fimineiiliis. 
DerniaUu$e9 1!xanthemateu8e9. — ^Variola ;  vaeoima ;  olayelte  f  taii- 

cella;  nirle;'  roseola;  rubeola;  scarlatina;  miliaria. 
Dermatoses  Teigneuses. — ^Achor;*  porrigo;  fayaB;  trichoma.' 
Dermateuses  Dartreuses. — Herpes;^  Tarns;"  melitagra;^  esthio- 

mfene.^ 
Dermateuses  Caneereuses. — Carcinoma;  keloide. 
Dermatoses  Lepreuses. — Lence;*^  spiloplazie ;''  elepbantiasis; 

radesige.^ 
Dermatoses  VeroUuses. — Syphilis;  mycosis.^ 
Dermatoses  iSbtiin^iMe*.— -Scrofula;  farcinonuu 
Dermatoses  Scabieuses. — Scabies ;  prurigo. 
Dermateuses  Hemateuses. — ^Peliosis  ;^  petechias. 
Dermatoses  Dyschromateuses, — ^Pannus  ;^  achrome.*' 
Dermatoses  ffeteromorphes. — Ichthyosis ;  tylosis ;  verruca ;  onygos  ;^ 

dermatolysie;^  nseyus. 

The  artificial  classification  of  Willan  is  open  to  the  serious  objection 
of  assembling  together,  in  the  same  class,  disorders  of  the  most  op- 
posite kind,  and  of  separating  different  phases  of  the  same  disease. 
Thus,  the  association  of  purpura  with  rubeola  and  scarlatina ;  erysipelas 
with  pemphigus;  ichthyosis  with  lepra;  scabies  with  variola  and  por- 
rigo ;  eczema  with  varicella  and  vaccmia ;  acne  with  verruca ;  and  nsevus 
with  ephelis,  is  opposed  to  every  principle  of  affinity  of  disease.  While 
the  separation  of  variola  from  varicella  and  vaccinia;  and  rubeola  and 
scarlatina  from  variola,  is  equally  objectionable. 

Another  objection  to  the  WiUanean  Classification  is  less  important, 
but  still  a  blemish  in  his  system.  I  allude  to  the  imitation  of  the  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  zoological  or 
botanical  subjects.  Thus,  starting  with  a  Class,  Cutaneous  Disorders, 
Willan  established  eight  Orders;  each  of  these  orders  has  its  Generaj 
and  the  Genera  their  Species.  But  pathological  appearances  do  not 
admit  of  such  a  gradation  of  subdivision,  and  no  advantage  can  pos- 
sibly flow  from  its  adoption.  The  most  that  can  be  admitted  is  a  class 
of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  these  divisible  into  orders  or  groups ;  but  the 

5 roups  separate  at  once,  to  the  exclusion  of  genera,  into  individual 
iseases,  or  species,  and  varieties  of  those  diseases.    The  differences 
between  any  two  varieties  are  never  so  strongly  marked  as  to  admit 

'Urticaria. 

*A  nocturoal  eruption,  difappearing  by  daj,  described  onlv  bj  Alibert. 

'  Herpes.  *  Aj^tlue.  *  mlignant  postole. 

*  A  ▼arioloid  of  iheep  trantmiaeible  to  man*  *  A  Tarioloid. 

*  Crusta  lactea.  *  Plica  polonica. 
''The  equamoQi  diseaaee,  Lepra,  Psoriaaia,  and  Pitjriasia. 

"Acne  and  Sjcosif.       ** Impetigo.  **Lnpat. 

"  The  Jewiflh  leprosy.  '*Mauiin  morUrain. 

**  The  name  given  to  an  elephantiasis  of  northern  countries,  in  Norway. 
>*  This  genus  includes  Framboesia  and  MoHuscum.  >*  Purpura. 

*  This  genus  includes  Lentigo,  EpheUs,  Pityriasis  Tersicolor  and  Pityriasis  nigra. 
**  Vitiligo;  Albinismus.  **  Onychia. 

**  Abnormal  extensibility  of  the  skin. 
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of  their  consideration  as  species,  in  the  proper  sense  of  employing  that 
term. 

In  the  Natural  Ststbm  of  Classification,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment. I  have  prevented  the  jostling  of  incompatibles,  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  combined  affinities,  and  this  without  disturbing  a  familiar 
nomenclature.  Indeed,  I  have  scarcely  changed  a  single  term  of 
Willan's  glossary,  and  in  the  very  few  instances  in  which  I  have  de- 
parted from  this  rule,  I  have  been  guided  by  weightier  considerations 
than  those  of  accommodating  diseases  to  a  system  of  my  own. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  my  aim  has  been  to  simplify  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment' of  disease  in  a  branch  of  medicine  to  which 
I  have  given  some  years  of  thought,  and  to  the  mature  study  of  which 
I  shall  continue  to  devote  all  the  leisure  which  the  pressing  engage- 
ments of  medical  practice  will  allow. 

17  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square^ 
May,  1851. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE    SI 


ANATOMY  AKD  PHVSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SKIS. 

1.  The  skin  is  tlie  exterior  investment  of  the  boilj,  vpLich  it  serves 
10  cover  and  protect.  It  la  continuous  at  the  apertures  of  the  inter- 
nal cavities  with  the  lining  membrane  of  those  cavities, — the  internal 
ekin,  or  mucous  membrane ;  and  is  composed  essentially  of  two  layers, 
the  derma  and  epiderma. 

2.  The  derma,  or  cutia,  (Plate  2,)  is  chiefly  composed  of  areolo- 
fibrous  tissue,  besides  ivhich  it  has  entering  into  its  structure,  elastic 
and  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  together  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  The  areolo-fibrous  tissue  exists,  in  its  most  cha- 
racteristic form,  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  derma,  which  are  conse- 
quently dense,  white  and  coari^e,  while  the  superficial  stratum  is  fine 
in  texture,  reddish  in  colour,  soft,  raised  into  minute  papillie,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  abundant  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  structure  of  the  derma  has  given  rise  to  its  consideration  at 
consisting  of  two  layers — the  superficial  or  papillary  layer,  and  the 
deep  stratum  or  corium. 

3.  The  epiderma,  or  cuticle,  (Plate  1,)  is  a  product  of  the  derma, 
which  it  serves  to  envelop  ami  defend.  That  surface  of  the  epiderma 
which  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  exterior 
sources  of  injury,  is  bard  and  horny  in  texture,  while  that  which  lies 
in  contact  with  the  sensitive  papillary  layer  of  the  derma,  is  soft  and 
composed  of  cells.  Hence  this  membrane,  like  the  derma,  oflevs  twn 
strata  fur  our  observation,  the  outermost  stratum,  commonly  spoken 
of  OS  the  epiderma,  and  the  innermost  stratum,  or  rete  mucosum. 
The  latter  was  considered  aud  described  by  Malpighi  as  a  distinct 
membrane,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  under  the  name  of  rete  Mal- 
plghianum. 

■.  Besides  the  derma  and  epiderma,  the  akin  includes  certain  im- 
portant secreting  organs,  and  certain  appendages  of  the  epiderma, 
which  call  for  separate  notice.  The  secreting  organs  are  the  sudori- 
parous and  sebiparous  glands ;  and  the  appendages  of  the  epiderma. 
the  hairs  and  the  nails. 

5.  The  derma  presents  considerable  variety  in  degree  of  thickness 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.     Vpor.  the  more  exposed  regions,  as 
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the  back,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the  palms^  and  soles,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  thickness ;  while  on  protected  parts,  as  the  inner 
sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the  ventral  surface  of  the  trunk,  it  is  compa- 
ratively thin.  On  the  eyelids,  the  penis,  and  the  scrotum,  again,  it 
is  peculiarly  delicate.  The  papillary  layer  also  presents  differences 
in  extent  of  development ;  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  pulps  of 
the  fingers,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  this  layer  is  thick,  and  the  pa- 
pillae numerous  and  of  great  length,  while  in  most  other  situations  it 
is  thin,  and  the  papillas  are  little  apparent.  Some  contrariety  is  ob- 
served, besides,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  layers  of  the  derma ; 
for  on  the  back,  where  the  corium  is  exceedingly  thick,  the  papillary 
layer  is  but  slightly  developed,  while  on  the  pulps  of  the  fingers, 
where  the  latter  is  strikingly  manifest,  the  corium  is  thin. 

6.  The  areolo-fibrous  tissue  of  the  derma  is  constructed  of  fibres  of 
two  kinds— namely,  of  minute  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are  identical 
in  their  nature  with  the  delicate  wavy  fibres  of  common  areolar  or 
cellular  substance,  and  of  fibres  of  elastic  tissue,  presenting  their  cha- 
racteristically curved  ends,  and  branching  and  anastomosing  distri- 
bution. In  the  superficial  strata  of  the  corium,  the  white  fibres  are 
collected  into  small  fasciculi,  and  form  an  intricate  interlacement, 
which  supports  the  papillae,  and  constitutes  a  nidus  for  the  capillary 
rete  of  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the  middle  strata,  the  fasciculi  are 
larger  and  flattened,  and  the  areolar  network  coarse ;  while  in  the 
deep  layer,  (Plate  2,  fig.  3,)  the  fasciculi  are  still  broader — namely, 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  the  areolar  spaces  tw«  lines.  These 
latter  are  occupied  by  small  masses  of  adipose  tissue,  while  the  fas- 
ciculi are  continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  membrane.  The 
yellow  elastic  fibres  are  solitary  in  their  arrangement,  they  are  abun- 
dant in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium,  but  rare  and  scarcely  met 
with  in  the  deeper  strata.  The  areolae  left  by  the  interlacement  of 
the  fasciculi  of  the  areolo-fibrous  tissue,  are  the  channels  by  which 
the  branches  of  vessels  and  nerves  find  a  safe  passage  to  the  papillary 
layer,  in  which,  and  in  the  superficial  strata  of  the  corium,  they  are 
principally  distributed. 

7.  The  contractile  fibrous  tissue  of  the  derma  has  been  demon- 
strated hitherto  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  human  skin,  as  in  the 
nipples  and  scrotum,  but  it  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  corium  of  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  fibres  of  a  reddish  hue,  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  areolar  tissue,  and  semi-transparent.  These 
fibres  are  collected  into  fasciculi,  sometimes  lying  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  forming  membranous  layers,  at  other  times  interlacing  in 
every  direction,  and  constituting  a  firm  web.  They  are  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  corium,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  coarse  net- 
work of  its  under  surface.  This  tissue  is  easily  perceived  in  the  co- 
rium of  some  animals,  where  it  forms  a  web  around  the  sebiparous 
glands  and  hair  follicles.  It  probably  has  the  same  arrangement  in 
the  skin  of  man ;  in  the  former  situation  acting  as  a  compressor  of 
the  sebiparous  gland,  and  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  current  of  its 
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seeretion  ;  in  the  latter  protlacing  an  erection  of  the  hairs  analogous 
to  the  bristling  which  takea  place  in  animals.  That  appearance  of 
the  skin  pro<IuGcd  by  cold  or  fear,  (spasmus  periphciious,)  that  we 
term  eutia  anterina,  or  goose-skin,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  con- 
tractile fibrous  tissue. 

Mr.  Bowman'  baa  inilicnted  the  presence  of  organic  muscular  fibre 
in  the  tissue  of  the  dartos,  "at  once  known  by  its  being  loaded  with 
corpuscles  or  persistent  cell-nucloi."  The  same  fibres  probably  exist 
in  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  nipple. 

8.  The  papillary  layer  of  the  derma  (Plate  2,  figa.  t,  2,)  is  raiseil 
in  the  form  of  coniciil  prominences  or  pupillee.  Upon  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body  the  papiihe  are  short,  and  exceedingly  minute,  but 
in  other  situations,  as  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
and  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  feet  and  toes,  they  are  long,  and  of 
large  size.  They  are  also  different  in  their  arrangement  in  the  si- 
tuations above  cited;  thus,  on  the  general  surface,  they  are  distri- 
buted at  unequal  distances,  singly  and  in  groups,  whereas,  on  the 
palms  and  soles,  and  on  the  corresponding  eurfuces  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  they  are  collected  into  little  square  clumps,  containing  from 
ten  to  twenty  papillse,  and  these  little  clumps  are  disposed  in  parallel 
rows.  It  ia  this  arrangement,  in  rows,  that  gives  rise  to  the  cha- 
racteristic parallel  ridgea  and  furrows  which  are  met  with  on  the 
bands  and  on  the  feet.  The  papitla!  in  these  little  square  clumps  are 
for  the  most  part  uniform  in  size  and  length,  but  every  here  and  there 
one  papilla  may  be  observed  which  is  longer  than  the  rest.  The 
largest  papilliE  of  the  derma  aro  those  which  produce  the  nail ;  in  tho 
dermal  follicle  of  tho  nail,  they  are  long  and  filiform,  while  beneath 
the  concave  surface  of  tho  nail  they  constitute  longitudinal  anti  pa- 
rallel plications  (fig.  4)  which  extend  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
that  organ.  In  structure  each  papilla  is  composed  of  a  more  or  Ices 
convoluted  capillary,  and  a  more  or  less  convoluted  nervous  loop. 

1'.  The  arteries  of  the  derma  which  enter  its  structure  through  the 
areola!  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerium,  speedily  divide  into  innu- 
merable intermediate  vessels,  which  form  a  rich  capillary  plexus  in 
the  texture  of  the  supcrfieial  strata  of  the  derma,  and  in  its  papillary 
layer.  In  the  former  situation  the  capillary  rete  is  horizontal — that 
is,  it  corresponds  with  tho  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  while  in 
the  papillae  it  is  neoeasarily  the  reverse  of  this — namely,  porpendiou- 
lur  to  the  plane  of  the  surface.  To  see  the  capillary  plexus  of  the 
p.ipillo!,  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  injected 
skin  by  means  of  a  vertical  seciion,  but  if  the  horizontal  rete  is  to  be 
observed,  no  section  is  needed.  In  the  papiltie  of  some  paria  of  the 
derma,  as  in  the  longitudinal  plications  beneatti  tho  nail,  the  capillary 
veeeela  form  simple  loops,  but  in  other  papilta:  they  are  convoluted  to 
a  greater  or  loss  extent,  in  proportion  to  tho  size  and  importance  of 
tho  pupiJlic,  (Plate  2,  figs.  3,  5.)  The  capillary  rete  of  llio  hovi- 
Kontal  strata  presents,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  number  of  circular  areiB, 
some  of  which  appear  to  correspond  with  tho  bosea  of  tho  papillie, 
'  Cyelopxd^  of  AnataiD]'  tnd  Phj-^iolugy;  .Vrtiele,  Mucoui  Membruie,  NolP,  pag« 
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while  the  greater  number  occupy  the  walls  of  the  passages  through 
which  the  sadoriferoos  and  sebiferous  ducts  make  their  way  to  the 
surface.  After  a'  certain  extent  of  course,  the  intermediate  vessels 
unite  to  form  the  veins  by  which  the  circulated  blood  returns  to  the 
system. 

10.  The  lymphatic  vessels  probably  form,  in  the  superficial  strata 
of  the  derma,  a  plexus,  the  meshes  of  which  are  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  capillary  and  nervous  plexus.  No  lymphatics  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  papillae,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  imagine  that  they  would 
perform  any  useful  office  in  that  situation.  I  once  succeeded  in  in- 
jecting a  minute  lymphatic  plexus  in  the  derma  of  a  foetal  lamb. 

11.  The  nerves  of  the  derma,  after  entering  the  areolsB  of  the 
deeper  part  of  the '  corium,  divide  into  minute  fasciculi,  and  these 
quickly  separate  into  primitive  fibres.  Corresponding  with  the  ho- 
rizontal vascular  rete,  the  nervous  fasciculi  constitute  a  nervous  rete, 
from  which  loops  of  primitive  fibres  enter  the  papillae.  In  the  less 
sensitive  parts  of  the  skin,  the  loops  are  simple,  and  more  or  less 
acute  in  their  bend,  in  conformity  with  the  figure  of  the  papillae.  In 
the  sensitive  parts,  however,  and  especially  in  the  tactile  papillae  of 
the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  the  loop  is  convoluted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  acts  as  a  multiplier  of  sensation. 

12.  The  epiderma  (Plate  1)  is  a  membrane  of  defence,  spread  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  derma.  As  we  have  previously  observed,  this 
membrane  presents  a  difference  of  density  according  as  it  is  viewed 
from  its  outer  or  its  inner  surface ;  the  outer  or  free  surface  being 
dense  and  homy,  the  inner  or  attached  surface  being  soft  and  com- 
posed of  cells.  Moreover,  the  epiderma  is  laminated  in  its  structure, 
and  the  laminae  present  a  progressively  increasing  density,  as  they 
advance  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface.  This  difference  in  den- 
sity is  dependent  on  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  epiderma,  for  as  the 
external  surface  is  constantly  subjected  to  destruction  by  attrition 
and  chemical  action,  so  the  membrane  is  continually  reproduced  on 
its  internal  surface,  new  layers  being  successively  formed  upon  the 
derma,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 

The  mode  of  development  and  growth  of  the  epiderma  I  have  re- 
cently made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  and  as  the  results  at 
which  I  have  arrived  present  a  new  view  of  the  mode  of  growth  of 
cells,  to  that  founded  on  the  authority  of  Schwann,  and  generally  re- 
ceived, I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  entire  the  paper'  in  which 
these  observations  are  detailed : — 

13.  ''It  is  the  commonly  received  doctrine  at  the  present  day  that 
the  cells  of  the  epiderma  and  of  epithelium  in  general,  originate  out 
of  materials  furnished  by  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  plasma  of  the  blood. 
In  order  that  this  purpose  may  be  effected,  the  liquor  sanguinis  is 
conveyed  by  endosmosis  through  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  through  the  peripheral  boundary  of  the  surface,  the  '  basement 
membrane '  of  Bowman.  Having  reached  the  exterior  plane  of  the 
latter,  the  changes  commence  which  result  in  the  development  of 

*  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  June  19, 1845. 
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granalce  in  the  previously  fluid  liquor  sanguinis,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
in  the  aggregation  of  the  molecules  of  the  organisable  material  or 
blastema  which  was  previously  held  in  intimate  suspension  or  solution 
by  the  liquor  aanguinia.  Out  of  the  body,  an  action  of  this  kind 
would  be  termed  coagulation,  and  where  inorganic  matter  is  con- 
cerned, crystallisation :  and  the  process  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
though  taking  place  within  the  body,  is  analogous  to  these  phenomenn, 
with  the  difl'erence  of  being  controlled  and  directed  by  the  power  of 
life,  of  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  vital  coagulation  or  crystallization. 
Indeed,  coagulation,  though  occurring  out  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  may  bo  regarded  as  the  last 
act  of  vital  existence,  or  aa  a  vestige  of  the  atmosphere  of  life  with 
which  the  coagulating  fluid  was  previously  charged  in  abundance. 

*' As  regards  the  tissue  under  consideration,  there  is  every  ground 
for  belief  that  the  orgsnisiable  material  or  blastema  of  the  liqnor  san- 
guinis is  appropriated  by  the  epidenna  the  very  instant  it  reaches  the 
exterior  plane  of  the  '  basement  membrane,'  some  portion  of  it  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  serum  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  being  taken  up 
by  the  newly  formed  cells  to  be  transmitted  in  succession  to  more  su- 
perficial ranges  of  cells,  and  the  remaining  portion  being  converted 
on  the  spot  into  the  primitive  granules  of  the  tissue.  This  belief  is 
supported  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  fluid  stratum  between  the 
epiderma  and  the  derma,  and  by  the  close  connexion  known  to  subsist 
between  these  two  memhranes.  It  is  well  known  that  to  separate  the 
epiderma  from  the  derma  until  the  former  is  so  thoroughly  saturated 
with  fluid  by  maceration  as  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  addition 
to  its  dimensions  in  all  directions,  or  until  decomposition  has  com- 
menced, is  nest  to  impossible,  and  in  the  living  state  of  the  body 
separation  never  takes  place  until  the  mutual  connexion  between  the 
layers  has  been  destroyed  by  the  effusion  of  fluid.  The  microscope 
givea  additional  weight  to  this  evidence;  I  have  observed  that  the 
cells  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  epiderma  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  boundary  limit  of  the  derma,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  determine  the  exact  line  between  them.  I  have 
also  made  the  following  experiment:  I  cut  very  thin  vertical  slices  of 
the  skin  at  daily  periods  from  the  moment  of  death  until  decomposi- 
tion had  become  established,  and  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  the 
compressor  beneath  the  microscope,  but  in  every  instance,  while  fresh, 
the  two  tissues  yielded  to  the  pressure  in  equal  proportion  without 
any  separation  occurring.  As  soon,  however,  as  decomposition  had 
commenced,  separation  was  produced,  and  in  the  early  stages  took 
place  wiih  difficulty.  This  experiment  proves  that  the  firm  adhesion 
subsisting  between  the  epiderma  and  derma  is  not  alone  due  to  the 
numerous  inflexions  of  the  former  into  the  latter  which  take  place  at 
the  sudoriferous  tubes,  hair  tubes,  and  sebiferous  ductfi,  although  these 
inflexions  must  co-operate  powerfully  in  the  result. 

"Being  desirous  of  examining  the  under  surface  of  the  epiderma 
with  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  failing  in  all  my  at- 
tempts to  effect  this  object  by  taking  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
epiderma  or  by  scraping,  I  awaited  the  first  indication  of  its  separa^ 
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tion^  from  the  derma,  and  then  remoYing  it  carefullj,  made  a  thia 
slice  parallel  with  the  surface  which  I  wished  to  examine.  This  plan 
succeeded  beyond  mj  expectations,  for  not  only  did  I  obtwi  parts  so 
diaphanous  as  to  enable  me  to  see  the  surface  distinctly,  but  the  septa 
between  the  depressions  for  the  papillae  of  the  derma  afforded  natural 
laminae  of  such  transparency  as  permitted  their  structure  to  be  well 
examined. 

14.  ^^  When  the  under  surface  of  the  epiderma  was  exposed  to  yiew 
I  found  it  to  be  composed  of  four  kinds  of  elements,  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  constitute  an  irregular  mosaic  plane.  These  elem^ts 
are: — 1.  ^mmuZes,  measuring  about  jij^ffj^jf  of  an  inch  in  diametw;  2. 
aggregated  ffranule$y  measuring  about  Tiiivv^  3-  nucleated  granuleM^ 
measuring  ^^jf  to  ^A^;  and  4.  eelhj  measuring  ,1^^  to  jf-^jf  of  an 
inch.    (Plate  I,  fig.  8.) 

15.  ^'  The  granules,  which  I  may  distmguish  by  the  name  otprimir 
tive  granule^  are  globular  in  form,  homogeneous,  solid,  brightly  iUur 
mmated  by  transmitted  light  when  the  centre  is  under  the  focus  of 
the  microscope,  but  dark  when  viewed  upon  the  surface,  the  darkness 
being  increased  whenerer  they  are  congregated  in  dusters.  Thes^ 
granules  I  conceire  to  be  the  first  organic  shape  of  the  blastema  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis. 

16.  '^  The  aggregated granuleSy  measuring  about  foiifjs  o^  ^^  uich  in 
diameter,  are  minute  masses  composed  of  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  pre- 
ceding, or  as  many  as  can  be  aggregated  without  leaving  an  unoccu- 
pied space  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  With  an  imperfect  focus  these 
granules  have  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  transparent  globular 
nucleus ;  but  this  appearance  ceases  when  the  focus  is  perfect^  and 
then  the  component  granules  are  quijte  obvious,  and  the  centre  be^ 
comes  a  dark  point,  namely,  the  shadow  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the 
primitive  granules. 

17.  ^^  The  nucleated  granules^  measuring  between  ^^^  and  jj^jf  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  in  point  of  construction  an  ^aggregated  mr 
nule '  with  a  single  layer  of  aggregated  granules  arranged  around  it, 
so  as  to  give  the  entire  mass  a  circular  or  oval  form.  The  central 
'  aggregated  granule '  has  now  become  a  nucleus,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  undergone  other  changes  which  indicate  its  longer  existence. 
For  example,  the  primitive  granules  composing  it  are  denser  than 
they  were  originally,  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
very  distinct  interstitial  space  filled  with  a  transparent  and  homo- 
geneous matter.  Sometimes  this  interstitial  substance  presses  the 
granules  equally  on  all  sides,  constituting  a  circular  nucleus,  but  more 
frequently  two  opposite  granules  are  more  widely  separated  than  the 
rest,  and  the  nucleus  receives  an  elongated  form.  The  interstitial 
substance  is  most  conspicuous  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  nucleus 
with  the  secondary  tier  of  ^aggregated  granules,'  and  in  this  situation 
gives  a  defined  character  to  the  nucleus.     Close  observation  and  a 

'  It  voMj  be  MCMMoy  to  inform  tkoM  who  art  nntkillod  in  the  nmniiMilationi  required 
in  panning  inYetticatione  in  minute  enitomyi  that  no  decomposition  had  occurred  in 
this  case;  Doth  epiderma  and  derma  were  perfectly  fireth,  ana  the  separation  resulted 
chicflj  from  the  imbibition  of  water  bj  the  epiderma. 
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perfect  focus  render  it  quite  obvious  that  the  peripheral  tier  of  gra- 
nules are  in  reality  aggregated.  They  are  lighter  than  the  shaded 
granules  of  the  nucleus,  and  apparently  softer  in  texture. 

"The  nucleated  granules  are  more  or  less  flattened  in  thtir  form, 
and  present  a  flat  eurfuce  of  contact  with  the  derma.  It  is  this  latter 
circumstance  that  gives  the  facility  of  determining  their  mode  of  con- 
Btmction. 

18.  "  The  cells  of  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epiderma,  measunn;:^ 
ibSii^^  gi'oa  '^^  bq  inch  in  their  longer  diameter,  are  the  moat  striking 
feature  of  this  layer,  and  may  be  said  to  be  its  chief  constituent- 
They  originate,  as  is  evident  from  their  structure,  in  the  nucleated 
granules  previously  described,  and  consist  of  a  transparent  layer  added 
to  the  exterior  of  the  former.  Or,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  describe 
them  as  th«y  appear  in  their  tesselated  position,  they  are  constituted 
by  the  adflition  of  a  transparent  border  to  the  last  described  nucleated 
granule.  The  periphery  of  this  transparent  border  is  bounded  by  a 
dark  interstitial  substance,  which  gives  the  border  a  deBned  outline, 
and  in  the  latter  situation  I  imagine  a  cell-membrane  to  exist.  I  am 
Qot  satisfied,  however,  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  difliculty  of  iso- 
lating these  cells,  and  their  roughness  of  outline  when  separated,  seem 
to  prove  that  if  a  membrane  be  really  present  it  must  be  exceedingly 
tbiik  and  easily  torn.  Assuming,  therefore,  from  analogy  rather  than 
from  demonstrative  evidence,  that  there  exists  a  boundary  membrane 
to  the  bodies  I  am  now  describing,  I  have  termed  them  '  cells ; '  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  I  apprehend  to  be  *the  transparent  border; '  the 
'nucleated  granule'  is  the  nucleus  of  the  cell;  the  'aggregated  gra- 
nule '  of  the  latter,  the  nucleolut,  and  the  entire  body  a  '  nucleolo- 
nucleated  cell.' 

"Before  quitting  the  structure  of  the  ' nucleolo- nucleated  cell'  or 
primitive  cell  of  the  epiderma,  there  is  a  point  of  much  interest  to  be  men- 
tioned with  regard  to  it,  which  ia,  that  the  '  transparent  border '  just 
described  is  itself  a  tier  of  'aggregated  granules.'  The  nucleolus, 
therefore,  is  an  '  aggregated  granule,'  the  nucleus  a  tier  (taking  its 
Sat  surface)  of  aggregated  granules  surrounding  the  former ;  and  the 
cell-chamber  a  tier  of  aggregated  granules  inclosing  the  whole. 

19.  "  To  return  to  the  mosaic-like  plane  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
epiderma:  the  largest  of  the  pieces  composing  this  plane  are  the  nu- 
cleolo-nucleated  cells.  These  are  placed  without  order;  in  some  partH 
closely  pressed  together,  in  others  at  short  distances  apart,  and  here 
and'there  leaving  interspaces  between  them  eciual  to  the  breadth  of 
the  cells.  The  interspaces  or  intercellular  spaces  are  occupied  by  the 
'nucleated  granules,"  'aggregated  granules,"  and  'primitive  granules.' 
irregularly  set  in  a  homogeneous  interstitial  substance,  which  511b  up 
all  vacuities.  The  granules  and  interstitial  substance  modify  the  light 
transmitted  through  them  variously  at  different  foci  of  the  microscope : 
sometimes  the  granules  look  dark  while  the  interstitial  substance  i--* 
light,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

"Such  is  the  structure  of  the  mosaic-like  plane  of  the  under  sur- 
fiftce  of  the  epiderma,  and,  ho  far,  my  observations  having  reference  I" 
facts,  ar«  demonstrable,  and  admit  of  being  spoken  to  positively,    'i'he 
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interpretation  of  the  facts  I  would  willingly  leave  to  others,  but  feel 
that  1  am  called  upon  to  state  any  opinion,  founded  on  the  above  ob* 
servatipns,  that  I  maj  have  formed  of  the  signification  of  these  ap- 
pearances. In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  wholly 
divided  between  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  formation  of  the  ^aggre- 
gated grannie,'  by  the  aggregation  of  primitive  granules^  the  idea 
which  prompted  me  to  give  it  that  name,  and  the  formation  of  the 
^  aggregated  grannie '  by  the  cleavage  of  a  primitive  granule.  If  this 
question  related  merely  to  the  formation  of  the  ^primary  aggregated 
granule '  it  would  be  unimportant,  but  it  has  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation. The  outermost  layer  of  the  mucleus  is  composed,  as  I  have 
shown,  of  aggregated  granules,  and  so  also  is  that  Ifty^r  which  alone 
forms  the  chaml^r  in  the  nucleolo-nucleated  cell.  To  these  the  hy- 
pothesis of  cleavage  of  a  simple  granule  would  be  most  suitable,  and 
this  theory  would  explain,  better  than  any  other,  changes  which  re- 
main to  be  described  in  the  further  growth  of  the  epidermal  cell.  In 
the  second  place,  the  relation  of  cell  and  nucleus  is  a  question  on  which 
I  feel  considerable  doubt.  The  process  of  development  appears  to 
consist  in  the  successive  production  of  granules,  one  laver  of  granules 
succeeding  another,  so  that,  if  the  organizable  principle  exist  in  each 
separate  granule,  the  organizable  force  may  be  supposed  to  be  more 
and  more  weakened  in  successive  formations  until  the  moment  arrives 
when  it  ceases  entirely.  Is  that  which  I  have  described  as  a  ^nu- 
cleolo-nucleated  cell'  reaUy  a  cell  or  still  a  nucleus  ?  The  only  solu- 
tion to  the  question  that  occurl  to  me  is,  determining  the  presence  of 
a  cell-membrane,  in  which  I  have  not  satisfactorily  succeeded. 

20.  ^'Admitting  the  nucleolo-nudeated  bodies  now  described  to  be 
cells  in  their  earliest  state  of  formation,  their  size  is  ^^^  to  ^^^^  of  an 
inch  in  the  long  diameter,  and  that  of  their  nucleus  from  9^9  to  -^ixi^ 
of  an  inch,  in  the  stratum  immediately  above  the  deepest  layer  I 
find  cells  measuring  ^^^-^  of  an  inch  with  nuclei  of  7^1^-  Above  these, 
cells  measuring  Yg>9|f,  with  nuclei  varying  from  -^-^^^  to  j^^^,  and  above 
the  latter,  cells  measuring  j|^^  with  nuclei  of  yi-^-n*  In  following  the 
layers  of  epiderma  upwards  to  the  surface,  cells  may  be  observed  pos- 
sessing every  intermediate  degree  of  size  between  the  last  named  cell, 
namely,  ts^i^'  ^^^  viv'  which  is  the  measurement  of  the  scales  which 
constitute  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  epiderma.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  growth  of  the  epidermal  cells  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum only  at  the  surface ;  I  have  found  cells  of  that  magnitude  in  the 
deeper  strata,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  the  growth  of  these 
cells  being  completed  in  the  stratum  immediately  above  the  mosaic- 
like layer. 

21.  ^^Toung  cells  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  nucleus 
as  compared  with  the  entire  bulk  of  the  cell,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
also  that  the  nuclei,  up  to  a  certain  point,  grow  with  the  cells;  their 
mode  of  growth  appearing  to  be  the  separation  of  the  original  granules 
by  the  deposition  between  them  of  interstitial  matter,  and  in  addition, 
as  I  believe,  by  cleavage  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  the 
granules;  in  cells  measuring  j^^ji^  and  j4xiJi  ^^  ^^  vci^\  I  found  the 
granular  character  of  the  nucleus  to  be  very  manifest.     Besides 
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growth,  it  13  apparent  that  other  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  nu- 
clens ;  imbibition  and  assimilation  of  organizahle  material  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  action  in  order  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  interstitial 
matter;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  central  granules  undergo  another 
change,  by  which  they  are  altered  in  character,  and  become  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  when  submitted  to  chemical  experiment.  For 
example,  when  diluted  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  cells  measuring 
ib'bh  o'"  "-^  inch  and  less,  the  entire  nucleus  is  rendered  transparent 
and  less  discernible  than  before;  but  when  cells  of  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  and  consequently  longer  growth,  are  submitted  to  the  same  pro- 
cees,  the  nucleus  is  rendered  much  more  distinct  than  it  was  previously. 
But  the  body  which  is  made  so  conspicuous  in  this  latter  experiment 
is  not  the  entire  nucleus,  but  simply  the  central  and  older  granules 
of  the  nucleus ;  the  younger  granules  retain  the  character  of  those  of 
the  young  cells :  they  are  made  more  transparent  than  they  were  be- 
fore, and  have  faded  from  sight.  I  may  mention,  also,  that  the  nu- 
cleus brought  into  view  by  the  acetic  acid  is  more  or  less  irregular  in 
form,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  constituted  hy  the  fusion  of 
the  original  granules.  How  much  of  this  appearance  may  be  real, 
and  how  mucn  the  effect  of  the  acid,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  and  I 
set  no  value  on  the  experiment  beyond  the  demonstration  of  the  mere 
fact  which  it  is  made  to  illustrate. 

22.  "I  now  turn  to  the  growth  of  the  cells:  I  have  remarked,  in 
an  earlier  paragraph,  that  the  formation  of  the  young  cell  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  development  of  a  stratum  of  'aggregated  granules'^ex- 
temally  to  the  nucleated  mass  which  I  have  regarded  as  the  cell- 
nucleus.  Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  growth  of  the 
cell  is  due  to  a  successive  repetition  of  this  process ;  the  growth  of  the 
cell-membrane  being  consentaneous  with  the  development  and  growth 
of  aggregated  granules  within  it.  Incellsof  fs'nn  to  (j'^^of  an  inch, 
the  aggregated  granules  of  the  periphery  are  not  easily  discernible, 
but  in  cells  measuring  yo'^j  and  thence  upwards  to  the  complete  size 
of  the  epidermal  cell,  the  fact  is  quite  evident,  and  is  apparent  even 
in  the  cell-scale.  Indeed,  a  cell  at  the  full  period  of  growth  is  a  kind 
of  cell  microcosm,  containing  in  its  interior,  secondary  cells,  tertiary 
cells,  nucleolo-nucleated  ceils,  nucleated  granules,  aggregated  gra- 
nules, and  primitive  granules. 

23,  "  It  will  be  observed  that  this  hypothesis  of  cell  growth  differs 
from  that  of  Schwann.  The  theory  of  Schwann  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  incompetent  to  the  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  large  scale  of 
cpiderma  and  epithelium  in  a  tissue  manifestly  subjected  to  considerable 
pressure.  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  watch-glass  cells,  elliptical  cells, 
and  globular  cells  in  the  epiderma,  and  ray  search  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  above-described  beautiful  process  of  formation 
and  growth.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  view  of  the  growth 
of  epidermal  cells,  they  never  possess  any  thing  approaching  to  a 
globular  form,  that  the  scales  are  not  flattened  sphcroa,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  possessed  a  flattened  form,  and  have  increased  by  a 
peripheral  growth.  This  mode  of  growth,  again,  is  made  manifest  by 
the  observation  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  epiderma.     The  most  care- 
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fill  examination  can  distrngaish  no  difference  between  the  site  of  the 
deeper  and  superficial  strata  of  celb:  thej  have  all  the  same  average 
thickness,  all  the  same  average  length — an  appearance  easily  explained, 
when  we  regard  them  as  parent  cells,  containing  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary cells  of  the  same  average  sise  as  the  cells  of  earlier  forma- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  the  complete  sise  of  the  cell  is  very  quickly  at- 
tained, and  that  its  growth,  taking  place  in  the  deepest  stratum  of  the 
epiderma,  could  not  be  expected  to  produce  any  diiference  of  charac- 
ter in  the  middle  and  superficial  strata,  but  this  is  not  mentioned,  as 
far  as  I  know,  by  Schwann. 

'  24«  '^  The  procesa  of  growth  here  described  explains  also  the  faet 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  in  the  scales  of  the  epiderma. 
The  outermost  granules  of  the  nucleus  have  become  the  nuclei  or  nu- 
cleoli of  secondflory  cells,  and  have  consequently  been  moved  away  from 
their  original  position  in  the  performance  of  the  office  of  centres  of 
growth  to  secondary  cells.  The  original  nucleus,  therefore,  is  not 
lost,  but  merely  robbed  of  some  of  its  component  granules,  which  may 
be  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  epidermal  scsle,  instead  of  being 
ooncentrated  in  a  single  mass.  In  these  scales,  and  j^rticularly  in 
epithelial  scales,  the  central  and  denser  part  of  the  original  nucleus 
is  generally  perceptible :  in  the  latter  it  constitutes  the  scale-nucleus, 
and  in  the  epidermal  scale  there  is  always  some  one  little  mass  larger 
than  the  rest,  particularly  if  the  scale  have  been  for  some  time  im- 
mersed in  fluid,  as  when  it  is  examined  in  the  serum  of  a  blister.  In 
an  epidermal  scale,  measuring  9  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  long-diameter,  I  found 
several  secondary  cells  measuring  j/j^jfj  others  measuring  3^9  and  in 
the  interstices,  primitive  granules,  aggregated  granules,  and  nucleated 
cells. 

25.  '^My  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  epiderma,  and  I  am  prevented  at  present  from  carrying  them 
further ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  epithelium  will  be  found  to  be 
identical,  in  the  phenomena  of  development  and  growth,  with  the  epi- 
derma. I  have  observed  the  same  structure  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  also  in  that  of  the  bladder  and  vagina. 
Incomplete  epithelial  cells  from  the  fauces,  measuring  ^^jf  and  1^(9  of 
an  inch,  presented  a  very  remarkable  appearance ;  they  have  a  rounded 
lobulated  border,  evidently  composed  of  a  row  of  secondary  cells,  and 
a  depressed  centre,  as  though  the  action  were  subsiding  in  the  latter 
while  it  was  progressing  in  the  circumference. 

26.  ^^  Another  illustration  of  the  structure  now  described,  I  found 
in  the  celb  of  melanosis,  and  in  the  pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane of  the  e^e-ball,  and  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  same  struc- 
ture will  be  discovered  more  extensively  than  at  present  can  be  an- 
ticipated. The  corpuscles  of  melanosis,  according  to  my  observation, 
are  parent  cells  having  an  average  measurement  of  ^^^i^  of  an  inch, 
containing  secondary  cells  and  nucleated  and  aggregated  granules, 
as  well  as  separate  primitive  granules.  The  aggregated  granules 
measured  from  TiivD^^^vi^Dofi^  ^<^^  ^d  the  primitive  granules 
about  3,  U^. 

27.  '^  There  is  another  feature  in  the  history  of  development  of 
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the  epidermal  oell,  vhich  I  regard  as  peculiarly  interesting.  This 
relates  to  bd  organic  change  taking  place  in  the  assimiJntive  powers 
of  the  primitive  granules,  by  which  the  latter  are  altered  in  their  colour, 
in  short,  are  converted  into  'pigment  granules.'  Pigment  granules 
appear  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  primitive  granules,  excepting 
in  tint  of  colour  and  chemical  composition.  The;  have  the  same 
globular  form,  the  same  siie,  and  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  cell, 
Leing  always  accumulated  around  the  nucleus,  and  dispersed  less 
numerously  through  the  rest  of  the  cell.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  in 
the  cpiderma  of  the  negro  appears  to  consist  wholly  of  pigment  gra- 
nules; while,  in  the  European,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
coloured  and  uncolourcd  granules.  The  central  granules  are  gene- 
rally lighter  in  tint  than  the  rest,  and  give  the  idea  of  n  colourless 
nucleolus,  while  those  around  the  circumference  are  more  deeply 
coloured.  Besides  a  difference  in  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  separate 
granules  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  single  cell,  there  is  also 
much  difference  in  the  aggregate  of  the  granules  composing  particular 
cells.  For  example,  intermingled  with  cells  of  a  dark  hue,  there  are 
others  less  deeply  tinted,  which  give  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  found 
a  mottled  appearance.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  hair  and 
alflo  in  the  nails;  in  which  latter  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
an  isolated  streak  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  cells 
contiuning  coloured  granules  in  the  midst  of  colourless  colls. 

28.  "When  pigment  granules  are  examined  separately,  they  offer 
very  little  indication  of  the  depth  of  colour  which  is  produced  by  their 
accumulation.  I  have  observed  some  to  have  the  hue  of  amber,  while 
others  scarcely  exceeded  the  most  delicate  fawn.  The  depth  of  colour 
of  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epiderma  in  the  negro  is  evidently  due  to 
the  composition  of  that  layer,  of  these  granules  chiefiy,  while  the 
grayncs^  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  same  tissue  results  not  merely 
from  the  desiccation  of  these  granules,  hut  also  from  the  fact  of  those 
subsequently  produced  being  less  strongly  coloured,  and  also  from 
the  addition  of  a  considerable  mass  of  colourless  coll  membrane.  The 
epidermal  scale  of  the  negro  has  a  mottled  appearance,  from  the  nu- 
merous secondary  nuclei  and  their  attendant  coloured  granules,  which 
are  scattered  through  its  texture." 

29.  It  follows,  from  a  review  of  the  structure  of  the  epiderma,  that 
this  membrane  is  accurately  modelled  on  the  papillary  layer,  that  each 
papilla  finds  its  appropriate  sheath  in  the  newly-formed  epiderma  or 
rete  mucosum,  and  that  each  irregularity  of  surface  of  the  former  has 
its  representative  in  the  soft  tissue  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  latter. 
(Plate  1,  figs.  2,  5.)  It  is  not,  however,  the  same  with  the  external 
surface  of  the  epiderma;  this  is  modified  by  attrition  and  exposure  to 
chemical  and  physical  influence ;  the  minute  elevations,  corresponding 
with  the  papilla;,  are,  as  it  were,  polished  down,  and  the  surface  is 
consequently  rendered  smooth  and  uniform.  The  palmar  and  plantar 
surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  in 
these  situations,  in  consequence  of  the  large  fiixe  of  the  papilla,  and 
their  peculiar  arrangements  in  rows,  ridges  corresponding  with  the 
papillic  are  strongly  marked  on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  epiderma. 
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(Plate  1,  fig.  1.)  Moreorer,  npon  the  borders  of  the  fingers,  where 
the  liiiear-£8po§ed  and  magnified  pspillse  of  the  palmar  surface  gra- 
daally  pass  into  the  irreeiilar  and  minnte  papillse  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face, a  transition  state  of  the  epiderma  may  nsnally  be  obaerred. 

30.  Besides  the  form  bestowed  npon  the  epiderma  by  its  relation 
with  the  derma,  its  degree  of  thickness  will  be  found  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  same  source,  and  to  bear  an  accurate  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  derelopment  of  the  papillse.  Thus,  on  the  palms'  of  the  hands, 
where  the  papilln  are  large,  the  epiderma  is  thick;  while  oq  the  backs 
of  those  organs,  or  on  the  scalp,  where  the  papillse  are  small,  it  is 
exceedingly  thin. 

31.  Another  character  presented  by  the  epiderma  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  and  dependence  on 
the  derma — namely,  the  network  of  linear  furrows,  which  erery  where 
intersect  each  other,  and  trace  out  the  surface  into  small  polygonal 
and  lozenge-shaped  arese.  These  lines  correspond  with  the  folds  of 
the  derma  produced  by  its  movements,  and  are  most  numerous  where 
those  moremehts  are  greatest,  as  in  the  flexures,  and  on  the  convexi- 
ties of  joints.  Some  diflerenoe  is  perceived  in  the  form  of  the  arete, 
when  examined  in  these  two  situations;  thus  in  the  flexures  of  the 
joints  they  are  narrow  and  long,  and,  for  the  most  part,  loienge- 
shaped  in  their  figure,  while  on  the  oonvexitieB  of  joints,  as  upon  the 
elbow  and  knee^  the  arese  are  large,  and  moro  nearly  quadrangular. 
The  furrows  of  the  epiderma  admit  of  a  division  into  two  kinda — 
namely,  those  which  correspond  with  joints,  and  bear  relation  to  the 
movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  those  which  belong  especially 
to  the  movements  of  the  skin.    The  first  or  larger  kind  are  those  which 


are  so  perceptible  on  the  flexures  and  convexities  of  joints,  and  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  fbot.  The  latter  or  smaller  oc- 
cupy the  interspaces  of  the  former,  and  those  parts  of  the  surface 
where  the  furrows  of  articular  motion  have  no  existence.  Their  plan 
of  arrangement  is  as  follows : — from  each  of  the  hair-pores  (a,  a)  tnere 
pass  off  on  all  sides,  like  rays  from  a  centre,  from  six  to  ten  lines, 
which  meet  by  their  extremities  lines  proceeding  from  other  pores. 
These  lines  mark  out  the  surface  into  small  triangular  spaces  (6,  b) 
or  aresB,  within  which  are  other  and  more  minute  pores,  probably 
perspiratory  pores.     From  the  latter,  a  similar  number  of  radiating 
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lines  are  given  off,  and  abut  against  the  coarser  lines,  dividing  the 
Biirface  into  smaller  triangular  arese  fc,  c,)  and  giving  to  the  entire  net- 
work the  appearance  of  a  number  of  nicely  adjusted  angular  wheels. 
On  the  shoulder  of  a  child  of  about  five  years  of  age,  I  counted  sixty 
of  the  hair-pores  with  the  wheel-like  rays  within  the  limit  of  a  square 
inch ;  while  between  these  larger  pores  were  six  hundred  smaller  pores, 
constituting  so  many  secondary  centres  and  secondary  wheels,  and 
forming  an  elegant  mosaic  pattern.  On  the  scalp,  the  furrows  run 
between  the  hair-pores,  and  the  included  arete  are  more  open  than  on 
the  general  surface  of  the  skin. 

32.  The  deeper  tint  of  colour  of  the  skin  observable  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  south,  and  in  certain  regions  of  the  skin  of  the  European, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  cpidcr- 
ma.  The  pigment  bearing  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  furrows  of 
the  derma,  and  in  the  hollows  between  the  papilltc.  The  production 
of  pigment  granules  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  horizontal  stratum 
of  the  derma,  they  are  also  met  with  in  the  various  inflections  of  the 
epiderma,  constituting  sudoriparous  and  sebiparons  glands,  and  hair- 
follicles.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  these  granules  in 
the  cells  constituting  these  inflections  that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive 
the  organs  to  which  they  belong  with  greater  facility;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  we  discover  pigment  granules  in  the  perspiratory  and 
sebaceous  secretions. 

33.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  analysis  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  ocuti  made  b|^  1 
Scherer.'     The  principal  elementary  substances  composing  this  pif?  ' 
ment,  and  the  epiderma,  were  found  in  the  following  proportions:- 


1 


HyJtogen    ....  5'97     ...      6HI 

Nilrogfn       ....         n-7fi     ...      17-22 
Oxygen         ....         21-98     ...     25-63 

The  proximate  composition  of  the  epiderma,  according  to  an  analysis 
by  John,  is  as  follows : — 

Hacdeticd  nibunnen        .        .        93-0  to  95-0 


Lactic  icid)  salta  and  oxides  I-D        >■ 

The  salts  are,  lactate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash;  sulphate 
and  phoEpbate  of  lime;  and  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  ammonia;  the 
oxides,  those  of  manganese  and  iron. 

34-  The  identity  of  structure  of  the  external  tegument  or  skin, 
with  the  internal  tegument  or  mucous  membrane,  has  long  been  esta- 
blished. In  both,  the  same  parts  are  found,  and  each  is  continuous 
with  the  other.  Jlr.  Bowman,  of  King's  college,  whose  remark«j^ 
founded  on  careful  and  persevering  observation,  are  always  importanrl 
and  deserving  of  attention,  again  directs  our  notice'  to  this  fact,  anor  ' 
adduces  another  point  of  similitude  between  these  membranes.     He 
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finds  beneath  the  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  contact  with  the  vessels  of  the  parenchyma,  on  the  other,  ^^  a 
simple,  homogeneous  expansion,  transparent,  colourless,  and  of  ex- 
treme tenuity;"  this  delicate  expansion  serves  as  a  foandation  on 
which  the  epitheliam  rests ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  he  terms 
it  the  *^  basement  membrane.*'  This  is,  in  fact,  the  boundary  layer 
of  all  vascular  membranes,  and  as  such  is  met  with  in  serous  as  well 
as  in  mucous  structures.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  the  basement  mem- 
brane may  be  inferred  from  the  measurements  instituted  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man :  in  the  uriniparous  tubuli,  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  3^^ ^iii^  of 
an  inch ;  in  the  seminiparous  tubuli,  it  is  y^f^i^ii  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
in  the  lungs,  it  forms  almost  the  entire  thickness  of  the  air-cells ;  and 
in  no  situation  has  it  been  found  to  exceed  ^j^jf  ^^  ^^  inch.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  Mr.  Bowman  infers  the  existence  of  a  corresponding 
membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  derma,  an  inference  that  will  be  un- 
reservedly accorded  him ;  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  demonstrate  this 
membrane  in  the  latter  situation,  in  consequence  of  its  dose  adherence 
to  the  vascular  rete,  and  deeper  seated  strata.  The  same  difficulty 
exists  on  the  general  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  for  the 
same  reason ;  but,  in  the  minute  tubuli  of  the  secreting  glands,  the 
connexion  between  the  basement  membrane  and  the  vascular  rete  is 
so  slight,  that  they  separate  on  the  gentlest  pressure.  In  like  manner 
Mr.  Sowman  finds  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  membrane  in 
the  tubuli  of  the  sudoriparous  and  sebiparous  glands.  Mr.  Bowman 
remarks,  that  it  is  the  basement  membrane  which  gives  firmness  and 
form  to  the  minute  tubuli  of  secreting  glands. 

^  35.  The  SUDORIPAROUS  glands  (Plate  2,  fig.  3,)  are  si- 
tuated in  the  middle  and  deeper  stratum  of  the  corium, 
namely,  at  about  half  a  line  below  the  plane  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  epiderma.  They  are  small,  oblong  bodies, 
composed  of  one  or  more  convoluted  tubuli,^  or  of  a  congeries 
of  globular  sacs,'  which  open  into  a  common  efferent  duct, 
and  the  latter  ascends  through  the  structure  of  the  derma 
and  epiderma,  to  terminate  by  a  funnel-shaped  and  oblique 
aperture  or  pore  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter.  The  sudo- 
riparous glands  are  various  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  for  example,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  I  found  them 
to  range  between  ji^j^  and^  J^  of  an  inch  in  their  longest  diameter;  while 
in  the  axillae  they  measured  between  ^^  and  ^j^  of  an  inch.  The  entire 
length  of  each  tubulus,  comprising  that  which  constitutes  the  gland, 
as  well  as  the  excretory  duct,  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
efferent  duct  presents  some  variety  in  its  course  upwards  to  the  sur- 
face. Below  the  derma  it  is  curved  and  serpentine,  and  having 
pierced  the  derma,  if  the  epiderma  be  thin,  it  proceeds  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  excreting  pore.  Sometimes  it  is  spirally  curved  be- 
neath the  derma,  and  having  passed  the  latter,  is  regularly  and  beau- 
tifully spiral  in  its  passage  through  the  epiderma,  the  last  turn  forming 
an  oblique  and  valvular  opening  on  the  surface.  The  spiral  course 
of  the  duct  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  thick  epiderma  of  the  palm 
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of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  In  thoae  parts  of  the  body  where 
the  papillae  of  the  derma  are  irregularly  distributed,  the  efferent  ducts 
of  the  sudoriparous  glands  open  on  the  surface  also  irregularly,  while 
on  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  pores 
are  situated  at  rej^ular  distances  along  the  ridges,  at  points  corre- 
sponding with  the  intervals  of  the  small  a  qua  re -sh  aped  clumps  of  pa- 
pillw.  (5  8,  Plate  1,  fig.  1;  Plate  2,  fig.  1.)  Indeed,  the  apertures 
of  the  pores  seen  npon  the  surface  of  the  epidermal  ridges  give  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  small  transverse  furrows,  which  intersect  the 
ridges  from  point  to  point.  On  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers  the  sudoriferous  pores  are  situated  at  about  one- 
sixth  of  a  line  apart  along  the  ridges,  and  at  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  line  from  ridge  to  ridge.  On  the  heel  there  are  four  and  a  half 
pores  in  the  compass  of  a  line  along  the  ridge,  and  three  and  a  half 
across  the  ridges. 

36.  The  efferent  duct  and  the  component  sacs  and  tubuli  of  the 
sudoriparous  gland  are  lined  by  an  inflection  of  the  epiderma.  This 
inflection  is  thick  and  infundibiliforra  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
derma,  but  soon  becomes  uniform  and  soft.  The  infundibilifjrm  pro- 
jection is  drawn  out  from  the  duct  when  the  epiderma  is  removed,  and 
may  be  perceived  on  the  under  surface  of  the  latter  as  a  nipple- 
shuped  cone.  (Plate  1,  fig.  2.)  A  good  view  of  the  sudoriferous 
dncts  is  obtained  by  gently  separating  the  epiderma  of  a  portion  of 
decomposing  skin ;  or  they  may  be  better  seen  by  scalding  a  piece  of 
skin,  and  then  withdrawing  the  epiderma  from  the  denna.  In  both 
these  cases  it  is  the  lining  sheath  of  epiderma  which  is  drawn  out  from 
the  duct. 

The  epidermal  lining  of  the  efferent  dupt  {Plate  3,  fig.  17,)  and 
secreting  sacs  of  a  sudoriparous  gland  h  composed  of  cells  of  a  poly- 
hedral form,  closely  packed  together,  and  containing  granular  nuclei 
of  large  siae.  The  average  diameter  of  the  tubular  epidermal  lining 
of  a  sudoriferous  duct  examined  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  ,  ^^  of 
an  inch,  two-thirds  of  this  diameter  being  constituted  by  the  wall  of 
the  tubule,  and  the  remaining  third  by  its  area.  The  purietes  of  the 
tubule  were  composed  of  two  or  three  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the 
most  external,  namely,  those  which  corresponded  with  the  corium, 
measured  3  g'gq  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Taken  separately,  the  little  perspiratory  tube,  with  its  appended 
gland,  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  very  little  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs;  but  when  the  vast  number 
of  similar  organs  composing  this  system  arc  considered, — for  it  in- 
dudes  the  sebiparous  organs,  which  are  also  agents  in  perspiration, — 
we  are  led  to  form  some  notion,  however  imperfect,  of  their  probable 
influence  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  individual.  I  use  the 
words  "imperfect  notion,"  advisedly,  for  the  reality  surpasses  imagi- 
nation nnd  almost  belief.  To  arrive  at  something  like  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  perspiratory  system  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganism, I  counted  the  perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  found  3528  in  a  square  inch.  Now,  each  of  these  pores  being 
the  aperture  of  a  little  tube  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  a  square  inch  of  akin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  there  ex- 
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ists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  73|  feet.  On  the  pulps 
of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  true  skin 
are  somewhat  finer  than  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  number  of  pores  on 
a  square  inch  a  little  exceeded  that  of  the  palm ;  and  on  the  heel, 
where  the  ridges  are  coarser,  the  number  of  pores  on  the  square  inch 
was  2268,  and  the  length  of  tube  567  inches,  or  47  feet.  To  obtain 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  tube  of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  I  think  that  2800  might  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  number  of  pores  in  the  square  inch,  and  700,  conse- 
quently, of  the  number  of  inches  in  length.  Now,  the  number  of 
square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk  is  2500; 
the  number  of  pores,  therefore,  7,000,000,  and  the  number  of  inches 
of  perspiratory  tube  1,750,000,  that  is,  145,833  feet,  or  48,600  yards, 
or  nearly  twenty-eight  miles. 

SEBIPAROUS   SYSTEM. 

37.  The  SEBIPAROUS  glands  (Plate  3)  are  small  lobulated  organs 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  derma,  and  furnished  with  excretory 
ducts,  which  open  in  some  instances  on  the  surface  of  the  epiderma, 
but  more  frequently  into  the  hair-follicles.  They  offer  considerable 
variety  in  point  of  shape  and  size,  some  beins  more  or  less  globular, 
and  others  arborescent,  palmated,  pear-shaped,  or  racemiform.  The 
excretory  duct  is  not  less  remarkable  for  variety ;  it  is  generally  ca- 
pacious and  pouch-like,  but  sometimes  is  slender  and  tortuous,  like 
the  sudoriferous  ducts,  and  occasionally  assumes  a  spiral  course. 
Like  other  conglomerate  secreting  organs,  the  sebiparous  gland  is 
composed  of  lobes,  and  the  latter  of  lobules.  The  ducts  of  the  lobules 
unite  to  form  a  single  duct  for  each  lobe,  and  the  lobe  ducts  terminate 
in  the  main  excretory  dut^t.  Sometimes  the  ducts  of  two  glands  issue 
in  a  single  excretory  tube,  and  occasionally  three,  four,  and  five  ter- 
minate in  the  same  manner.  On  the  scalp  there  are  two  (sometimes 
more)  sebiparous  glands  to  each  hair-follicle ;  they  are  small,  of  the 
racemiform,  pyriform,  or  palmated  kind,  and  are  situated  at  about  -^^q 
of  an  inch  below  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  derma.  The  sebi- 
parous glands  of  the  nose  are  large  and  of  the  arborescent  type ;  their 
ducts  are  also  large,  and  frequently  distended  with  sebaceous  substance, 
and  the  peculiar  animalcules  (steatozoon  folliculorum,  Plate  3,  fig.  13) 
of  these  organs.  Occasionally,  a  duct  may  be  observed  which  is  of 
remarkable  size  from  distention,  while  the  gland  is  disproportionately 
small.  The  sebiparous  glands  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  cerumi- 
nous  glands  (fig.  11,)  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  nose; 
they  are  arborescent,  or  divided  into  large  lobes,  and  the  entire  gland 
is  more  or  less  flattened  upon  its  superficial  and  deep  aspect,  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  thinness  of  the  derma  in  that  situation.  It  is  the 
solitary  sebiparous  glands  which  attain  the  large  size  now  described; 
those  connected  with  the  hair  follicles  are  generally  much  smaller, 
and  their  shape  for  the  most  part  is  pyriform  or  racemiform.  The 
sebiparous  glands  situated  around  the  verge  of  the  anus  are  also  of 
considerable  size,  but  the  largest  of  all  are  those  of  the  eyelids,  the 
Meibomian  glands.  The  Meibomian  glands  (fig.  12)  consist  of  a  cen- 
tral excretory  duct^  into  which  numerous  small  sacculated  lobules 
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open  upon  all  sides,  by  means  of  ehort  pedunculated  ducts ;  they  have 
an  exceedingly  elegant  arrangement  under  the  transparent  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  The  scbiferoua  ducts 
and  glands  are  lined  by  an  inversion  of  the  epiderma,  which  forma  a 
thick  and  funnel-shaped  cone  at  its  commencement,  but  soon  becomes 
uniform  and  soft.  The  structure  of  the  epidermal  lining  of  the  sebi- 
ferous  tubes  ia  identical  with  that  of  the  sudoriferous  ducta.  (§  86.) 
Sebiparous  glands  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  in  those  situations  which  are 
naturally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  friction,  and  where  at  the  same 
time  the  epiderma  is  thin. 

HAIRS. 

38.  Hairs  (Plate  4)  are  horny  appendages  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  involution  und  subsequent  evolution  of  the  epiderma;  the  in- 
volution constituting  the  shealh  of  the  follicle  in  which  the  hair  is  en- 
closed, and  the  evolution,  the  body  of  the  hair.  A  hair  admits  of  a 
natural  division  into  a  central  portion,  or  shaft,  and  two  extremities, 
— a  peripheral  extremity,  the  point,  and  a  central  extremity,  the 
bulb,  or  root.  The  shaft  of  a  hair  is  rarely  perfectly  cylindrical  iu 
figure,  being  for  the  most  part  compressed  upon  its  sides,  and  gene- 
rally oval  or  fabiform  in  it  section.  The  celebrated  Leeuwcniioeck 
observed  this  diversity  of  form,  and  remarks,  "quotcrines,  totfigurte." 
The  hair  also  offers  much  variety  in  point  of  size.  For  example:  in 
2000  hairs,  taken  from  38  persons,  the  finest  ranged  between  j^'^j^ 
and  I  (i  fl  of  an  inch ;  the  former  of  these  occurring  in  three  instances, 
one  in  black,  the  others  in  brown  hair,  the  subjects  of  the  observation 
being  adult  meu;  the  latter,  in  seven  persons,  two  men  with  black 
hair,  and  five  women,  four  with  brown  and  one  with  chestnut  hair. 
The  coarsest  hairs  in  the  same  beads  ranged  between  jjo  and  ^Jn  of 
an  inch,  the  former  being  the  fiaxen  hair  of  a  female  child,  and  the 
latter,  a  brown  hair  from  the  head  of  a  female  adult.  In  three  8outb 
American  Indians,  a  man,  a  young  woman,  and  a  child,  the  finest  hair 
occurred  in  the  child  d^on  ''^  '"^  inch,)  next  in  the  man  jj^,  and 
lastly  in  the  woman  (^gg.)  The  coarsest  hairs  of  the  same  individuals 
were  aj^  of  an   inch  in  the  man  and  woman,  and  j|o  in  the  child. 

■  The  colour  of  the  hair  in  the  two  former  was  black,  and  that  of  the 
child  red.  In  a  New  Zealand  Chief,  the  finest  of  fifty  hairs  mensured 
flf,  and  the  coarsest,  jj^  of  an  inch.  The  influence  of  a  morbid  habit 
on  the  hair  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  a  scrofulous  female  child ;  of 
Dinety-seven  of  the  flaxen  hairs  of  this  child,  the  finest  measured  ,  ^^n 
and  the  coarsest  ^Ja  of  an  inch.  For  convenience  of  reference,  1 
have  arranged  these  measurements  in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows: — 

1*'''"«irim«d*"*          Finim.                 tH»rmt.  ^^^^^^B 

Bntiih "soiw''    .    ,^<,-,lf    .    ilriio  '^^^H 

»oulh  Americinlndiini      155       .     ,i,'i«-|Jf     •     ijo'Tto  ^^^^H 

New  Zealandec       .    .        SO       .        ii,        -        tin  ^^^^1 

SctofuloM  child       .    .        97       .       TiV«                *i>  m 

■  Tbe  neuutcmenl*  were  is  ill  cmm  tawl*  M  eloM  t«  Ifat  bead  u  poiiible.  ^^^fl 
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39.  The  average  thickness  of  the  2000  hairs  above  examined,  ranged 
between  ^^^  of  an  inch,  the  flaxen  hair  of  a  female  child,  and  s^i;  of 
an  inch,  the  brown  hair  of  an  adult  woman.  The  average  thickness 
of  the  hairs  of  the  three  South  American  Indians  was  ^  K  of  an  inch 
in  the  child,  ^^^  in  the  woman,  and  ^^^^  in  the  man.  The  average 
measurement  of  the  hair  of  the  New  Zealand  chief  was  ^^j^y  and  that 
of  the  scrofulous  child,  ^^j^  of  an  inch.  In  a  tabular  form,  these 
measurements  would  stand  as  follows: 

British    ........  ji^  to  yjj 

Sooth  American  Indiaa      .    .  ^-^jf  to  y]^ 

New  Zealaoder ^^^ 

Scrofulous  child ^^^ 

The  average  dimension  in  thickness  of  human  hair,  according  to 
the  above  table,  is  f^jf  of  an  inch.  Leeuwenhoeck  and  Rosenmiiller 
state  it  to  be  9^9  of  a  Paris  inch,^  which  is  certainly  too  little;  while 
Weber  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  measurements  given  above,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 

His  own  hair jjj  to  ^ j^  Paris  inch. 

Mulatto lis  to  ,jy  " 

Senegambian  negro^  woolly  if]^  to  ^^^  '^ 

Nubian  Negress    ....  j^j  to  ^l^  <' 

Rosenmiiller's  table  is  as  follows : — 

Adult        9^9  to  j^^      Paris  inch. 

Child liijto^ij  « 

Lanugo  from  body  of  fcetus      y^^^  " 

It  is  probable  that  these  writers  deduce  their  average  from  extremes 
of  measurement,  a  proceeding  that  must  necessarily  lead  to  error. 
A  correct  average  can  only  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  medium 
range,  and  deducing  the  average  from  that  range.     See  §  41. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  age  and  sex  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  hair,  my  observations  are  in  favour  of  the  coarsest  hair  being 
found  in  the  female,  and  the  finest  in  the  male ;  and  of  the  hair  of 
children  being  finer  than  that  of  the  adult,  thus : — 

Numbarof  lieads.*  •         Number  of  hairs.  Range  of  thick  nets. 

Child    ....     6         ...  269         ...         jh'ihji 

Man       ....   18         ...        1016         .     .     .        As'^oJi 


Woman     ...  18        ...         940        .    .    .        jh'ji 
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This  is  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  anticipated ;  I  should 
certainly  have  looked  for  a  coarser  hair  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
for,  independently  of  sex,  the  habit  of  cutting  the  hair  closely  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  conduce  to  its  greater  strength.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  the  cases  examined,  the  head  had  been  repeatedly  shaven 
with  a  view  to  render  it  strong,  but  the  hair  did  not  exceed  the  me- 
dium average  of  size. 

41.  The  variety  in  the  thickness  of  the  hairs  of  the  same  head  is 
very  considerable,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  instances, 
taken  without  selection  from  a  number  of  observations  : 

*  A  Paris  inch  is  one-fifteenth  longer  than  an  English  inch. 
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lU- 


-tU 


"         •  si.  ■         lU         -         lir.i^       -         t'm 

The  "medium  range"  in  tliia  table  includes  the  meaeurementB 
T>'ithin  which  the  greatest  number  of  hairs  are  found,  and  from  it  the 
average  is  doduced. 

42.  Variety  in  thickness  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  different 
hairs  of  a  single  hend;  it  is  met  with  even  in  a  single  hair.     Thus,  a  | 
liair  six  inches  long,  and  apparently  of  uniform  dimensions,  ranged  1 
between  ^.^^  <""^  3%  '^''"'^  ''><^''  at  various  points  of  its  length;  anotheif   i 
ranged  between  ;,  J,;  and  ^  j^ ;  while  a,  white  hair,  which  was  obviously 
enlarged  at  short  distances,  presented  a  range  of  ^^^  to  ^Jg,  the  dia> 
meter  of  its  point  measuring  gg'^,,  of  an  inch.     The  short  hairs  of  the   ' 
body  not  unfrequcntly  exhibit  an  appearance  which  may  be  termed  j 
varicose.     In  the  instance  of  the  long  hnirs  of  the  head,  a  small  shar«  | 
of  the  difference  of  diameter  may  be  referred  to  overstretching  io 
dressing  the  hair,  hut  this  cause  (cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  the  vari- 
cose hairs.     It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  hair  is  so  elastia 

I   that  nothing  but  inordinate  stretching  could  occasion  the  permanent  I 
I   constrictionB  to  which  my  admeasurements  refer.    Weber  found  a  haoT' 
ten  inches  long  stretch  to  thirteen  inches,  and  a  hair  stretched  une» 
fifth  returns  to  within  one-seventeenth  of  its  original  length. 

43.  With  respect  to  colour  as  a  condition  associated  with  diversity  j 
I  in  thickness,  my  observations  tend  to  show  that  fi&xen  is  the  finest,  J 
I    and   black   tlio   coarsest    hair.      Gray  hairs  commonly  represent  IQ  1 

thickness  the  colour  which  they  succeed;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  ' 
white  hairs  which  intrude  themselves  as  age  advances,  are  coarsez 
than  the  hairs  among  which  they  are  found,  suggesting  the  inference,  I 
that  deficiency  of  pigmentary  is  compensated  by  excess  of  albuminoitf  J 
principle.  J 

The  most  extensive  range  in  thickness  is  enjoyed  by  light  browft  I 
lair.     The  average  measurements  of  hairs  of  different  colours  are  a 
I   follow  :— 

Flaxen j^,  lo  ^ ]„  of  an  inch. 

t;h«inul .isiosi,         ■■ 

Red ,Jb  lo  lU 

l-'ark  Bfo«n      ....     si,  lo  jig 

Li[;hl  Brown     ....     jjj  lo  jj,         " 

While jis'osilii        " 

Black lid  10  sia         " 

Theee  observations  accord  with  those  of  Withof, 

44.  The  bairsofdifferentregions  of  the  body  of  the  same  individual  1 
I  neceeearily  present  some  degree  of  variety  of  diameter,  but  the  amouat^'l 
[  sf  variation  is  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  as  may  bo  soea 

I  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  average  term  is  employed.     Tha 
I  diameter  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  given  in  the  first  line  as  a  stand^ 
I  ard  of  comparison. 
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45.  The  entire  cutaneous  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  is  organized  for  the  production  of 
hairs.  Upon  the  greater  part  of  the  body  the  hairs  are  very  minute, 
(downy  hairs,  lanugo,)  and  in  many  situations  are  not  apparent  above 
the  level  of  the  skin ;  in  others,  as  upon  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs, 
they  attain  a  certain  length,  and  upon  the  head,  face,  pubes,  peri- 
neum, axillae,  jind  around  the  nipple,  their  length  is  considerable. 
When  left  to  its  full  growth;  as  it  is  in  the  female,  the  hair  attains  a 
length  of  from  twenty  inches  to  a  yard,  the  latter  being  regarded  as 
unusually  long ;  but  in  an  instance  that  lately  came  under  my  notice 
the  hair  measured  six  feet.  The  hair  is  known,  besides,  to  constitute 
a  sexual  character,  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  certain  parts  of 
the  body  at  the  period  of  puberty,  and  existing  on  regions  of  the 
body  of  the  male  where  it  is  generally  imperceptible  in  the  female,  as 
upon  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  chin,  the  breast,  the  shoulders  and  the 
abdomen. 

46.  The  free  extremity  or  point  of  a  hair  is  conical  and  more  or 
less  sharp.  When  examined  in  one  of  the  minute  or  downy  hairs 
which  has  not  risen  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  point  appears 
obtuse,  on  account  of  its  little  difference  in  diameter  from  that  of  the 
shaft.  (Plate  3,  fig.  18.)  In  the  short  hairs  of  the  body  and  on  the 
head,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  is  apparently  sharper,  from  the 
greater  relative  size  of  the  shaft,  and  actually  so  as  a  consequence  of 
desiccation.  The  pointed  character  of  a  hair  is  very  perceptible  in 
the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  in  the  vibrisssB  of  the  nose  and 
meatus  auditorius.  When  the  hair  has  been  cut,  its  pointed  character 
is  necessarily  lost.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
pointing,  the  combined  result  of  attrition  and  desiccation.  But  the 
more  usual  character,  when  the  hair  has  been  long  neglected,  is  a 
splitting  of  the  end  into  two  or  three  filaments. 

47.  The  root  of  a  hair  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  shaft,  and  forms 
the  summit  of  an  oval-shaped  mass  of  considerable  magnitude,  the 
pulp.  When  the  hair  is  cast  as  a  process  of  decay,  the  root  is  pointed, 
and  resembles  an  old  paint  brush  worn  to  a  conical  stump.  (Plate 
8,  fig.  18.)  But  when  it  is  torn  out  by  force  it  presents  a  variety  of 
appearances,  depending  on  the  removal  with  it  of  more  or  less  of  the 
epidermal  lining  of  the  follicle.  Sometimes  this  follicular  sheath  is 
collected  in  a  mass  at  the  extremity  of  the  hair,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pears, in  consequence,  to  be  bulbous.  Sometimes  the  epidermal  sheath 
is  drawn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  beyond  the  root,  and  then  ac- 
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cording  as  it  is  straight  or  curved  in  direction,  the  root  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  pointed  or  uncinated. 

48.  In  structure,  a  hair  is  composed  of  three  different  tissues  (Plate 
4,  fig.  3,} — namely,  of  a  loose  cellulated  tissue,  which  occupies  its 
centre,  and  conatitutes  the  medulla  or  pith;  a  fibroua  tissue,  which 
encloses  the  preceding,  and  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  human  hair  ;  and 
a  thin  lajer  of  superimposed  scalea,  which  envelops  tbc  fibrous  struc- 
ture and  forms  the  smooth,  external  surface  of  the  hair, 

4Q.  The  medulla  is  absent  in  iho  minute  or  downy  hairs,  and  ii 
Dot  anfrequently  absent  or  small  in  quantity  in  fine  hairs,  from  what- 
ever region  they  are  selected.     In  the  coarser  hairs  of  the  head  and  of  ] 
the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  present,  and  it  is  especially  i 
remarkable  in  gray  hair.      It  varies  in  breadth  from  a  mere  line  to  % 
cylindrical  body  of  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  hair,  and  ia  composed  ' 
of  large  nucleated  cells,  of  a  globular  or  oval  figure,  filled  with  gra- 
nules and  packed  together,  apparently  without  order.     When  newly   ' 
formed,  these  colls,  with  their  granules,  are  distended  with  fluid,  bui 
in  the  «haft  of  the  hair  the  cells  frequently  contain  air,  which,  from 
its^ highly  refractive  powers,  gives  the  medulla  a  dark  appearance  wheo 
examined  with  the  microscope.     Varieties  in  structure  of  the  hair  are 
very  unusual;  I  have,  however,  once  observed  the  presence  of  two 
medullie.     The  displacement  of  the  medulla  nearer  to  one  side  of  th« 
periphery  of  the  hair  than  to  the  other,  in  the  short  and  thick  haira 
of  the  body,  ia  not  uncommon. 

50.  The  middle  or  fibrous  layer  of  the  hair  ia  composed  of  ovalp  J 
shaped  cells,  closely  packed  together,  and  arranged  in  a  linear  order.  ", 
These  cells  are  identical  in  structure  with  the  cells  of  the  deep  stratum  1 
of  the  epiderma,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  composed  of  granules  con- 
gregated around  a  central  granule  which  constitutes  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell.     When  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  not  in  all  casea 
easy  to  discover  the  celts,  but  their  component  granules  are  always 
obvious,  and  from  the  plan  of  disposition  of  the  cells,  and  their  oblong 
■hape,  the  granules  have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibrea.     The  hair-fibres  off'er  some  variety  of  appearance^  j 
according  to  the  focus  in  which  they  are  viewed.     For  example,  with  1 
a  superficial  focus,  the  peripheral  granules  are  alone  seen,  and  th«  | 
hair  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of  granules  arranged  in  single 
rows.     With  a  deeper  focus,  the  rows  of  granules  appear  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  pairs,  each  pair  having  between  them  an  unconnected  row 
of  dark  and  apparently  nuclear  granules.     In  this  view  the  fibres  re- 
semble very  closely  a  chain  composed  of  open  links.     While,  with  a 
still  deeper  focus,  the  centre  of  the  cell,  with  its  nucleus  and  granular 
periphery,  is  brought  into  view.     In  different  hairs,  these  three  i 
pesrancea  are  seen  with  various  degrees  of  distinctness. 

51.  The  colour  of  hair  appears  to  reside  partly  in  the  granules  and 
partly  in  an  tntergranular  pigmentary  substance  which  occupies 
the  interstices  of  the  granules  and  of  the  fibres.  The  most  deeply 
coloured  granules  are  those  which  constitute  the  nuclei  of  the  cells, 
and  in  the  lighter  hairs  these  alone  give  colour  to  the  fibrous  structure. 
Ia  the  darker  hairs  more  or  less  of  the  peripheral  granules  are  also 
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coloured,  and  pigment  may  be  observed  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
in  the  interfibrous  spaces.  With  respect  to  the  grannies,  the  pigment 
appears  to  ocoapj  their  periphery,  sometimes  surrounding  them  com- 
pletely, and  sometimes  occupying  a  portion  only  of  their  surface.  In 
the  peripheral  granules  of  the  cells,  the  outer  segment  is  the  more 
frequent  seat  of  the  pigment,  while  many  are  entirely  destitute  of 
that  production.  This  total  absence  of  colour  in  many  of  the  granules 
composing  even  the  blackest  hair,  gives  to  the  fibrous  structure,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  an  interruptedly  streaked  appearance ; 
and  the  irregular  intermixture  of  pigment  granules  with  colourless 
granules,  bestows  upon  the  tissue  between  the  streaks  a  dotted  charac- 
ter. In  red  hair,  the  granules  have  a  delicate  golden  yellow  tint, 
while  the  pigmentary  matter  is  amber  coloured.  In  the  white  hair  of 
Albinoes  and  of  the  aged,  the  pigment  is  wanting. 

52.  The  external  layer  of  a  hair  is  a  thin  and  transparent  envelope, 
measuring  in  the  hairs  of  the  head  about  g^j^o^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  composed  of  flattened  scales,  similar  to  those  of  the  epiderma, 
and  the  scales  forming  the  surface  of  the  layer  overlap  each  other 
from  the  root  to  the  point  of  the  hair.  The  overlapping  border  of 
the  scale  is  notched  and  convex,  and  forms  a  slight  projection  beyond 
the  level  of  the  surface.  Seen  with  the  microscope,  the  prominent 
edges  of  the  scales  have  the  appearance  of  undulating  and  jagged 
lines,  which  cross  at  right  angles  the  shaft  of  the  hair.  (Plate  4,  fig. 
1.)  The  prominence  of  the  edges  of  the  superficial  scales  of  a  hair 
is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  roughness  which  we  experience  in 
drawing  a  hair  between  the  fingers  from  the  point  towards  the  root, 
A  sensation  which  is  not  perceived  when  the  direction  of  the  hair  is 
reversed.  It  explains,  also,  the  circumstance  of  hairs  occasionally 
working  their  way  into  wounds,  beneath  the  nails,  and  into  the  gums. 
In  the  hairs  of  the  axilla  the  external  layer  is  generally  more  or  less 
split  up  into  fibres,  which  give  it  a  shaggy  appearance.  Sometimes 
this  appearance  occurs  only  on  one  side  of  the  hair,  or  more  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  while  at  others  it  is  equally  conspicuous  around 
the  entire  shaft.  It  forms  a  remarkably  distinctive  character  of  the 
hairs  of  this  region,  and  is  due,  as  I  believe,  not  to  original  formation, 
but  to  their  saturation  with  the  perspiratory  fluid. 

58.  The  hairs  are  implanted  at  a  variable  depth  within  the  skin, 
and  are  maintained  in  their  position  by  means  of  their  follicles.  The 
depth  of  implantation  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  is  between  ^^  and  ^^ 
of  an  inch,  their  roots  being  situated  in  the  deep  stratum  of  the  corium, 
and  frequently  extending  into  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  The 
hairs  of  the  whiskers,  beard,  and  pubes,  are  commonly  prolonged 
beyond  the  corium,  while  those  of  the  general  surface  rarely  exceed 
its  mid-depth.  The  depth  of  implantation  of  the  hair  of  the  pubes  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

54.  The  follicle  of  the  hair  is  a  tubular  canal  excavated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  derma,  and  lined  by  a  thick  layer  of  epiderma.  It  con- 
sequently presents  t^e  same  three  structures  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  skin,  namely,  an  epidermal  lining  or  sheath,  a  vascular 
layer,  and  the  common  fibrous  tissue  of  the  corium.     Of  the  latter  it 
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IB  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  offers  the  same  characters 
around  the  hair  aa  upon  the  surface  of  the  derma,  and  that  it  sends  a 
delicate  sheath  downwards  upon  the  root  of  tho  hair  wiion  the  latter 
extends  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  The  vascular  layer 
corresponds  with  the  papillary  layer  of  the  derma,  and  supports  a 
fine  net-work  of  capillary  vessels,  which  supply  nutrition  to  the  epi- 
dermal sheath  and  hair.  The  epidermal  layer  is  composed  of  strata 
of  superimposed  cells,  identical  in  structure  with  those  of  the  epi- 
dermo.  It  ia  nearly  as  thick,  and  often  thicker  than  the  hair  which 
it  encloses,  and  lies  in  close  contact  with  tho  latter,  and  at  its  lower 
part  it  terminates  in  a  slightly  expanded  and  cellular  mass,  the  pulp 
of  the  hair. 

55.  The  hair-follicle  termioatea  inferiorly  in  a  slightly  dilated  cfecal 
pouch,  which  is  filled  for  about  the  extent  of  j^g  of  an  inch  with  a 
mass  of  minute  granules  and  cells.  (Plato  4,  fig.  4.)  This  mass  of 
granules  and  cells  is  the  pulp  of  the  hair,  and  the  cells  are  progres- 
sively converted  into  the  substance  of  the  hair.  The  colls  produced 
at  the  middle  of  the  fundus  of  the  ceecal  pouch  necessarily  proceed 
upwards  in  a  direct  line,  and  are  the  first  converted  into  fibres;  hence 
the  pointed  character  of  a  hair  torn  up  from  its  root.  The  cells  from 
the  sides  of  tho  pouch  proceed,  with  a  gentle  curve,  upwards  and  in- 
wards, and  merge  into  the  substance  of  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  those 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  pulp  assume  an  almost  vertical  position, 
and  constitute,  on  the  one  hand,  the  outer  layer  of  the  hair,  and  on 
the  other,  the  epiderma  of  the  follicle.  So  that,  at  its  upper  part, 
the  hair-pulp  may  be  said  to  divide  into  two  parts,  a  central  and  iso- 
Uted  part,  which  constitutes  the  shaft  of  the  hair,  and  a  tubular 
sheath,  which  remains  in  connexion  with  the  vascular  part  of  the  fol- 
licle on  the  one  hand,  and  is  in  apposition  with  the  surface  of  the  hair 
on  the  other.  Tho  structure  of  the  pulp  and  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  hair  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  teeth, 
and  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  regarding  the  latter  as  dermal 
appendages.  They  explain  also  the  well-known  fact,  that  if  the  epi- 
derma be  withdrawn  from  the  derma  when  loosened  by  decomposition, 
the  hairs  may  frerjuently  be  removed  enclosed  in  their  epidermal 
sheaths,  which  obviously  extend  uninjured  around  the  bulb,  and  isolate 
the  hair  from  the  vascular  part  of  the  skin.  I  have  found  the  vibrissio 
n»ai  the  best  fitted  for  illustrating  this  point,  and  I  may  remark,  that 
the  proof  of  such  an  organization  completely  sets  at  rest  the  (question 
of  the  vascularity  of  the  bulb. 

Growth  of  the  hair  is  accomplished  by  the  successive  formation  of 
new  cells  on  the  dermal  surface  of  its  root,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed as  the  process  of  growth  of  the  epiderma.  The  rapidity  of 
its  growth  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life.  In  a  young  person  of  feeble  constitution,  re- 
cently shaved,  I  found  the  hair  to  have  grown  four  linos  in  three  weeks, 
showing  that  the  amount  of  growth  is  probably  more  than  a  line  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

56.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  two  hairs,  and  sometimes 
three,  issuing  from  the  aperture  of  one  follicle ;  but  at  a  abort  distance 
below  the  level  of  the  epiderma,  such  a  follicle  would  be  (ouad  tt^ 
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divide  into  separate  tubules  for  each  hair.  Within  the  nose,  I  have' 
counted  as  many  as  ten  hairs  issuing  in  this  manner  from  a  common 
foUicle,  but  below  the  surface  there  were  always  as  many  tubules  as 
hairs. 

57.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the  skin,  the  space  between  the  epidermal 
lininff  of  the  follicle  and  the  hair  is  very  trifling.  Indeed,  it  is  merely 
suflScient  to  receive  the  exfoliated  scales  of  the  former,  which  are  to 
be  conveyed  with  the  growing  hair  to  the  exterior.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance (about  half  a  line)  from  the  epiderma,  however,  the  space  en- 
larges, in  consequence  of  the  junction  with  the  follicle  of  one  or  two 
excretory  ducts  of  sebiparous  glands  (§  37,)  and  the  consequent  stream 
of  sebaceous  substance  which  is  poured  into  it.  It  is  in  this  part  that 
the  entozoa  of  the  hair-follicles  are  chiefly  found. 

58.  Mandl  entertains  some  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  growth  of  hair.  He  describes  a  hair  as  consisting 
of  a  cortical  portion,  which  is  cellular,  and  a  medullary  portion,  which 
is  tubular.  Through  the  latter,  he  conceives  that  the  fluids  of  the 
hair  ascend,  and  are  deposited  at  the  free  extremity  of  its  shaft,  in 
successive  layers,  each  layer  becoming  gradually  smaller  in  diameter, 
until  the  hair  eventually  assumes  the  form  of  a  fine  point.  This 
structure,  he  says,  is  indicated  on  the  tapering  extremity  of  a  hair, 
by  a  series  of  annular  lines.  The  mode  of  growth  here  described  he 
believes  to  be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  pointed  end  upon  hairs 
which  have  been  cut,  and  also  by  the  whitening  of  hair  which  some- 
times commences  at  the  point.  The  latter  fact  he  explains  by  the 
transmission  of  colourless  fluids  to  the  end  of  the  hair.  Besides  this 
mode  of  increase,  he  admits  that  another  takes  place  at  the  root,  by 
apposition.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  Mandl  is  in  error  with  re- 
gard to  his  hypothesis.  Growth  never  takes  place  at  the  point  of  the 
hair,  and  consequently,  the  hair  cannot  grow  white  at  the  point.  It 
may  exhibit  ind[ications  of  bleaching  in  that  situation  from  external 
conditions  sooner  than  in  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  but  the  process  is 
purely  physical.  Again,  the  annular  lines  to  which  this  author  refers 
are  simply  the  margins  of  the  overlapping  scales  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  hair,  the  scales  being  smaller  and  less  jagged  in  this  situation 
than  on  the  body  of  the  hair. 

59.  The  hair-follicles  are  not  situated  perpendicularly  but  obliquely 
in  the  skin,  hence  the  direction  of  the  hairs,  after  their  escape  from 
the  follicles,  is  in  the  same  sense  inclined  towards  the  surface ;  and 
the  ^^set''  of  the  hair,  from  the  root  to  the  point,  is  governed  by  a 
law  as  precise  as  that  which  regulates  any  other  of  the  secondary  vital 
functions.  Thus,  on  the  head,  the  hair  radiates  from  a  single  point, 
the  crown,  to  every  part  of  the  circumference,  making  a  gentle  sweep 
behind,  towards  the  left,  and  in  front,  to  the  right.  The  direction  of 
this  sweep  is  naturally  indicated  on  the  heads  of  children,  and  is  that 
in  which  the  hair  is  turned.  On  the  forehead,  the  downy  hairs  pro- 
ceed from  the  middle  vertical  line,  with  a  gentle  curve  to  the  right 
and  left,  curving  downwards  to  the  situation  of  the  whisker,  and  form- 
ii^gj  hv  their  lower  border,  the  upper  half  of  the  eyebrow.  Occasion- 
ally, the  line  of  divergence  of  the  forehead  is  oblique  in  its  direction, 
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running  from  the  left  of  the  foreliead  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  At 
the  inner  angle  of  each  eye  ia  situated  another  rmliatiDg  centre,  lilje 
that  of  the  crown  of  the  head ;  anil  a  vertical  line  of  divergence  ia  con- 
tinued downwards  from  this  point,  by  the  aide  of  the  noae,  mouth,  and 
chin,  to  the  under  part  of  the  latter,  where  it  curves  inwards  to  the 
midillo  line.  The  upper  and  inner  rays  from  this  centre  ascend  to 
the  line  between  the  eyebrowa,  whore  they  meet  those  which  are  pro- 
ceeding from  the  opposite  centre,  and  those,  also,  which  are  diverging 
from  the  vertical  central  line  of  the  forehead;  so  that  here  a  loEonge 
13  formed,  which  is  the  point  of  approximation  of  hairs  from  four  dif- 
ferent quarters.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  gives  to  the  hairs  of 
the  inner  end  of  the  eyebrows  a  direction  towards  the  middle  line; 
and  occasionally  we  see  instances  in  which,  from  the  unusual  develop- 
ment of  these  hairs,  the  eyebrows  meet  at  the  base  of  the  forehead, 
and  form  a  little  crest,  for  a  short  distance,  along  the  root  of  the 
noae-  The  lower  and  inner  rays  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  diverge 
from  the  preceding,  and  are  directed  downwards  and  inwards  upon 
the  aide  of  the  nose;  when  strongly  developed,  they  meet  those  of  the 
opposite  side  on  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  and  at  their  point  of  divergence 
from  the  ascending  current  necessarily  form  another  lozenge.  This 
latter  is  a  lozenge  of  divergence,  that  of  the  forehead  being  one  of 
convergence.  The  upper  and  outer  rays  from  the  angle  of  the  eye 
curve  along  the  upper  lid,  forming,  by  their  upper  margin,  the  lower 
half  of  the  eyebrow,  and  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  being  lost  in 
the  converging  currents  of  the  whisker.  The  lower  and  outer  raya 
from  the  centre  at  the  angle  of  the  eye,  together  with  those  from  the 
vertical  line  of  the  side  of  the  noae,  mouth,  and  chin,  make  a  gentle 
sweep  over  the  cheek,  side  of  the  face,  and  jaw,  to  be  lost,  the  upper 
ones  in  the  front  of  the  whisker,  the  middle  rays,  after  passing  be- 
neath the  ear,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
lowest  rays  in  the  angle  of  bend  of  the  jaw,  in  which  latter  situation 
they  come  into  coalition  with  an  ascending  current  from  the  chest. 
The  rays  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  vertical  line  of  the  side  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  chin,  are  directed  inwards  upon  those  parts.  On 
the  upper  lip,  they  are  met  by  a  current  directed  from  the  apertures 
of  the  nose,  outwarda,  and  forming  the  sweep  of  the  mustachio;  a 
similftr  disposition  is  observed  in  the  middle  lino  of  the  lower  lip,  near 
its  free  edge,  while  the  beard  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  two 
side  currents  meeting  at  the  middle  line.  The  current  from  the  side 
of  the  head  divides  at  the  ear,  those  which  pass  in  front  of  that  part, 
and  some,  also,  from  the  skin  before  the  ear,  contributing  to  form  the 
posterior  border  of  the  whisker,  and  then  passing  backwards  beneath 
the  ear,  with  the  current  from  the  face,  to  the  middle  line  of  the  nape ; 
while  those  which  pass  down  behind  the  ear  converge  with  those  from 
the  back  of  the  head  also  to  the  middle  line  of  the  nape. 

60.  On  the  trunk  of  the  body,  there  is  a  centre  of  radiation  from 
each  armpit,  and  two  lines  of  divergence,  one  of  the  latter  proceeding 
from  this  point  horizontally  to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  chest, 
the  other  from  this  horizontal  line,  just  in  front  of  the  axilla,  vertically 
along  the  side  of  the  trunk,  acroas  the  front  of  the  hip,  and  down  the 
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inner  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  bend  of  the  knee.  From  the  axillary 
centre,  and  from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal  line,  a  broad  and 
curved  current  sweeps  upwards  and  inwards  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  of  the  chest,  and  outwards,  around  the  neck  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  nape,  the  outermost  part  of  the  current  passing  over  the  shoulder  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  back.  From  the  lower  side  of  the  horizontal  line, 
and  from  the  front  of  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk, 
the  set  of  the  current  is  downwards  and  inwards,  with  a  gentle  undu- 
lation to  the  middle  line,  and  from  the  lower  half  of  the  vertical  line 
of  the  trunk,  the  direction  is  upwards  towards  the  middle  line  and 
umbilicus,  so  that  the  latter  is  the  centre  of  convergence  of  four 
streams  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  abdomen,  two  from  above  and 
two  from  below.  From  the  centre  at  the  axilla  and  posterior  border 
of  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk  the  current  streams  downwards  and 
backwards,  also  with  an  easy  undulation  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
back.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  horizontal  line  of  the  chest  is  the 
seat  of  a  lozenge  of  divergence,  and  that  of  the  line  of  the  bend  of  the 
.lower  jaw,  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  of  a  second. 

61.  From  the  axillary  centre  just  described  there  proceeds  another 
line  of  divergence,  which  encircles  the  arm  like  a  bracelet,  immediately 
below  the  shoulder.  From  the  upper  margin  of  this  line  the  direction 
of  the  current  is  upwards  over  the  shoulder,  and  then  backwards  to 
the  mid-line  of  the  back.  Another  line  commences  at  this  ring  on 
the  front  part  of  the  arm,  and  runs  in  a  pretty  straight  course  to  the 
cleft  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  on  the  back  of  the  hand: 
this  is  the  line  of  divergence  of  the  arm ;  from  it  and  firom  the  ring 
the  stream  sets,  at  first,  with  a  sweep  forwards,  and  then,  with  a  sweep 
backwards  to  the  point  of  the  elbow.  In  the  forearm,  the  diverging 
currents  sweep  downwards  in  front,  and  upwards  behind,  also  tending 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  which  is  thus  a  centre  of  convergence ;  while 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers  the  sweep  outwards,  with  a  curve 
having  the  concavity  upwards,  is  quite  obvious. 

62.  On  the  lower  limb  there  are  two  vertical  lines  of  divergence ; 
the  one  being  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  side  of  the  trunk,  pro- 
ceeding around  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  bend  of  the  knee ; 
the  other,  an  undulating  line,  beginning  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
hip,  running  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  bend  of  the  knee, 
then  continuing  down  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  reaching  the  front  of 
the  ankle,  and  terminating  on  the  foot  at  the  cleft  between  the  great 
and  second  toe.  A  short  oblique  line  connects  the  two  vertical  lines 
at  the  bend  of  the  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh,  the  streams  from 
the  two  lines  converge,  and  descend  towards  the  knee.  On  the  back 
they  converge  also  at  the  middle  line,  but  ascend  towards  the  trunk 
of  the  body.  On  the  leg,  where  there  is  but  one  line,  the  diverging 
currents  sweep  around  the  limb,  and  meet  upon  the  shin,  while  on 
the  foot  they  diverge  with  a  sweep  as  upon  the  back  of  the  hand. 

63.  Quantity  of  hair  has  reference  to  the  proximity  of  the  follicles, 
and  also  to  the  number  of  follicles  which  open  by  one  common  aper- 
ture on  the  skin.  Withof  counted  the  number  of  hairs  on  a  square 
inch  of  skin,  and  found  of  black  588;  chestnut  648;  and  flaxen  728. 
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AsimilarinTestigation  waamadeby  Jnhn  in  the  person  of  an  nnuaually 
hairy  mnn,  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  In  a  given  extent  of  ekin  iu 
this  person  he  found  on  the 


Summit  of  Tbe  bend 3Q1  bain 

Buck  of  (be  head .-    .  aii  " 

Front  of  the  head 238  " 

Chin S3  " 

Pubei 4S  ■< 

Farearm 31  ■* 

Outer  border  of  the  h»iid 20  " 

Front  of  thigh SI  " 


In  four  years  after  this  calculation  was  made,  the  man  having  mar- 
ried in  the  mean  time,  the  number  was  diminished  on  all  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  chin  and  puhcs,  where  they  had  in- 
creased, on  the  former  seven,  and  latter  live. 

64.  Looking  back  on  the  structure  of  the  hair,  we  cannot  but  be 
forcibly  impresaed  with  theperfectionof  organization  which  it  exhibits, 
and  this  feeling  increases  when  we  reflect  on  the  elasticity  and  strength 
of  so  delicate  and  slender  a  thread.  The  former  of  these  properties, 
tested  by  the  experiments  of  Weber,  has  been  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 42.  A  single  hair  of  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  says  Robinson, 
in  his  Essays  on  natural  economy,  supported  a  weight  of  7812  grains; 
one  of  a  man  aged  twcnty-lwo,  14,285  grains ;  ana  the  hair  of  a  man 
of  fifty-seven,  22,222  grains.  Muachenbroeck  found  that  a  human 
hair  fifty-seven  times  thicker  than  a  silkworm's  thread  would  support 
a  weight  of  20C9  grains,  and  a  horsehair,  seven  times  thicker,  7970 
grains.  The  strength  of  the  hair  is  due  to  its  fibrous  portion,  for  hairs 
deficient  in  this  structure,  Lko  those  of  the  fallow  deer,  are  remark- 
able for  their  brittleneas. 

65.  The  development  of  hair  has  been  made  the  subject  of  research 
by  Hensinger  and  Simon.'  The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  observed, 
that  in  the  embryo  of  the  pig,  at  an  early  period,  the  epiderma  is 
inflected  from  point  to  point,  so  as  to  form  follicles  somewhat  enlarged 
at  their  extremity,  which  pass  obliquely  inwards,  and  enter  the  tissue 
of  the  derma.  These  follicles  are  rendered  conspicuous  from  being 
lined  in  their  interior  with  cells  containing  pigment  granules,  which, 
in  the  darker  parts  of  the  body,  are  deep  in  colour,  and  lighter  in  the 
uncoloured  portions.  In  embryos  more  advanced  in  growth,  he  finds, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  a  collection  of  pigment  granules  which 
assume  the  shape  of  the  root  of  the  future  hair.  Subsequently  to  this 
formation,  the  pulp  makes  its  appearance.  At  a  later  period,  the  en- 
tire hair  is  produced,  and  is  bent  upon  itself,  so  that  the  point  and 
root  are  nearly  approximated.  In  this  bent  condition,  the  young  hair 
bursts  through  the  aperture  of  the  follicle. 

In  the  human  embryo,  the  lanugo  infantium  begins  to  be  apparent, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  existence,  upon 
the  eyebrows,  upper  lip.  and  around  the  mouth;  and  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  upon  the  head.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
it  is  pretty  general  over  the  whole  body,  the  last  parts  on  which  it  is 
Been  being  the  backs  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  the  pinna  and  the  nose. 

iZurEntwiekclungseeBchichIedGrHHrre,VonDr.Gu«t>v.Simon.  Muller'l  Ar.,  1^41. 
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At  the  sixth  month  Ebel  found  the  hairs  of  the  head  to  measure  three 
lines,  those  of  the  eyebrows  two  lines,  and  the  eyelashes  half  a  line. 
At  birth,  the  foetus  is  covered  with  a  thick  down,  and  it  is  then  that 
we  have  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  the  direction  of  the  hairs 
(§  59 ;)  for  during  the  first  year,  the  greater  part  of  these  temporary 
hairs  have  been  shed,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  a  more  permanent 
kind,  which  appear  upon  the  surface  only  in  certain  situations.  At 
the  period  of  adolescence  the  hairs  acquire  a  new  impulse  of  growth 
in  co-relation  with  the  more  active  development  of  the  frame ;  and 
when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  on  the  wane,  the  hair  is  among 
the  first  of  the  organs  of  the  body  to  evince  an  associated  infirmity. 

The  sebiparous  glands  appear  much  later  than  the  hair-follicles, 
and  are  developed  by  a  similar  process  of  epidermal  inflection  from 
the  parietes  of  the  hair-follicles. 

66.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Yauquelin,  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  hair  are,  animal  matter,  in  considerable  proportion ;  a  green- 
ish black  oil ;  a  white,  concrete  oil,  in  small  quantity ;  phosphate  of 
lime ;  carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace ;  oxide  of  manganese ;  iron ;  sulphur 
and  silex.  Red  hair  contains  a  reddish  oil,  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  White  hair,  again,  exhibits  a 
white  oil,  with  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  gray  hair  of  old  persons 
contains  a  maximum  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  hair,  according  to  Scherer,^  exhibits  the 
principal  elementary  constituents  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Carbon  ....  50*653 
Hydrogen ....  6*769 
Nitrogen  ....  17*936 
Oxygen  .  ...  .  >  04.643 
Sulphur     .    .    .    .1^^"^ 

Fair  hfiir  contains  the  least  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  most  oxygen 
and  sulphur;  black  hair  follows  next;  while  brown  hair  gives  the 
largest  proportion  of  carbon,  with  somewhat  less  hydrogen  than  black 
hair,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  Tha  hair  of 
the  beard  was  found  to  contain  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  less  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen is  the  same  in  all. 

NAILS. 

67.  The  NAILS  are  horny  appendages  of  the  skin,  identical  in  for- 
mation with  the  epiderma  and  hair,  but  peculiar  in  their  mode  of 
growth.  A  nail  is  convex  on  its  external  surface,  concave  within, 
and  implanted  by  means  of  a  root  into  a  fold  of  the  derma  (vallecula 
unguis,)  which  is  nearly  two  lines  in  depth,  and  acts  the  part  of  a 
follicle  to  the  nail.  At  the  bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  follicle  are 
situated  a  number  of  filiform  papillsB,  which  produce  the  margin  of 
the  root,  and  by  the  successive  formation  of  cells  push  the  nail  on- 
wards in  its  growth.  The  concave  surface  of  the  nail  is  in  contact 
with  the  derma,  and  the  latter  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  perform 
the  double  ofiSce  of  retaining  the  nail  in  its  place,  and  giving  it  in- 

'  Liebig,  Organic  Chemistry. 
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creased  thicluiess,  by  the  addition  of  newly-formed  cella  to  its  nnder 
surface.  It  ia  this  constant  change  occurring  on  the  under  eurfaco 
of  the  nail,  co-operating  with  the  continual  reproduction  taking  place 
along  the  margin  of  the  root,  which  ensures  the  growth  of  the  nail  in 
the  proper  direction.  For  it  ia  clear  that  if  the  adhesion  of  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  nail  with  the  derma  were  not  perfectly  soft  and 
yielding,  the  addition  of  successive  layers  of  cells  to  the  follicular 
margin  would  be  wanting  in  the  force  necessary  to  push  it  forward 
in  the  direction  of  its  growth. 

The  nail  derives  »  peculiarity  of  appearance  from  the  disposition 
and  form  of  the  papillae  upon  the  ungual  surface  of  the  derma,  'i'hus, 
bene&th  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  for  a  short  distance  onwards  towards 
its  middle,  the  derma  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  more  minute, 
and  consequently  less  vascular,  than  the  papillfe  samcwhat  further 
on.  This  patch  of  papillie  is  bounded  by  a  semilunar  line,  of  which 
the  concavity  is  turned  towards  the  root,  and  in  consequence  of  ap- 
pearing lighter  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  nail,  has  been  termed 
the  lunula.  Beyond  the  lunula,  the  pnpillce  are  raised  into  longitu- 
dinal plaits,  (Plate  2,  figa.  4,  6,}  which  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and 
give  a  deeper  tint  of  redness  to  the  nail.  Those  plait-like  papillse  of 
the  derma  are  well  calculated  by  their  form  to  offer  an  extensive  sur- 
face, both  for  the  adhesion  and  formation  of  the  nail.  The  granules 
and  cells  are  developed  on  every  part  of  their  surface,  both  in  the 
grooves  between  the  plaits,  and  on  iheir  sides,  and  a  lamina  of  nail 
ia  formed  between  each  pair  of  plaits.  When  the  under  surface  of  a 
nail  ia  examined,  these  longitudinal  laminm,  corresponding  with  the 
longitudinal  papillte  of  the  ungual  portion  of  the  derma,  are  distinctly 
apparent,  and  if  the  nail  be  forcibly  detached,  the  laminae  may  bo 
seen  in  the  act  of  parting  from  the  grooves  of  the  papillse.  This 
laminated  structure  upon  the  internal  surface  of  a  nail  is  seen  in  a 
magnified  form  in  many  animals;  for  instance,  in  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse.  Moreover,  it  is  this  structure  that 
gives  rise  to  the  ribbed  appearance  of  the  nail,  both  in  animals  and 
in  man.  The  papillary  structure  of  the  derma,  which  produces  the 
nail,  is  continuous  around  the  circumference  of  the  attached  part  of 
that  organ  with  the  derma  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  the  liorny 
structure  of  the  nail  is  consequently  continuous  with  that  of  the  cpi- 
derma. 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete  the  analogy  between  the 
structure  of  the  nails  and  that  of  the  epiderma  and  hairs,  pigment 
granules  (§  27)  are  found  entering  into  their  composition.  The  gray- 
ness  of  hue  which  the  nails  of  some  persons  exhibit  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  element,  and  upon  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  section 
of  the  nail,  the  granules  may  be  observed,  in  greater  or  less  number, 
disseminated  in  streaks  among  its  horizontal  strata. 

The  growth  of  the  nails  has  been  investigated  by  a  French  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Beau,'  who  found  that  the  nails  of  the  feet  were  four  times 
slower  in  their  growth  than  those  of  the  hands.  The  latter  increased 
in  length  one  millimetre,  that  is,  two-6fths  of  a  line  in  one  week; 
'  Archives  Gentralei  <3e  MCdeeine,  vol.  zl.  p>  447. 
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while  the  nails  of  the  foot  reqaired  four  weeks  for  the  same  amount 
of  increase.  According  to  this  observer,  the  length  of  the  thomb- 
nail,  including  the  root,  which  is  hidden  from  sight,  is  eight  lines,  that 
is,  twenty  millimetres;  consequently,  the  period  occupied  in  the 
growth  of  that  nail  would  be  twenty  weeks,  or  five  months.  In  like 
manner,  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  measuring  in  length  nine  lines  and 
a  half,  or  twenty-four  millimetres,  and  requiring  four  times  the  period 
of  the  thumb-nail,  would  consume  ninety-six  weeks,  that  is,  nearly 
two  years,  in  its  growth. 

Dr.  Beau  has  further  remarked  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
every  constitutional  disorder  the  nails  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. Acording  to  him,  the  law  of  growth  of  the  nails  is  precisely 
the  same  both  in  health  and  disease  (an  assumption  which,  although 
not  strictly  true,  approaches  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted 
as  a  general  proposition ;)  but  in  the  latter  state,  the  materials  of 
growth  are  supplied  by  the  blood  in  diminished  quantity.  Hence,  the 
portion  of  nail  formed  during  the  progress  of  disease  will  be  percepti- 
bly thinner  than  that  produced  during  health,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished on  the  surface  as  a  transverse  groove.  If  the  disease  have 
been  sudden,  the  outer  boundary  of  the  groove  will  be  abrupt,  and 
vice  versS.  And  if  the  disease  be  one  in  which  the  nutritive  functions 
are  seriously  affected,  the  depth  of  the  groove  will  maintain  an  exact 
correspondence.  Admitting  these  data.  Dr.  Beau  suggests,  as  a  prac- 
tical application  of  his  observations,  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  period  of  occurrence  and  also  the  period  of  duration  of  a  disease, 
provided  the  time  do  not  exceed  that  required  for  the  entire  growth 
of  tlie  nail.  For  example:  a  groove,  or  rather  ledge,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  eight  millimetres  from  the  edge  of  the  root  of  the  thumb- 
nail, or  five  from  the  free  margin  of  the  skin,  is  indicative  of  an  at- 
tack of  disease  which  commenced  eight  weeks  previously;  while  the 
breadth  of  the  groove  being  two  millimetres  would  prove  the  disease 
to  have  continued  for  the  space  of  two  weeks.  After  five  months  the 
thumb-nail  ceases  to  be  a  tell-tale,  on  account  of  its  entire  growth  in 
length  being  accomplished,  and  the  vestige  of  disease  consequently 
obliterated.  The  great  toe-nail,  however,  may  now  be  appealed  to. 
At  five  months,  the  groove  indicative  of  the  above  disease  has  ad- 
vanced only  five  millimetres  from  the  root,  and  is  only  just  becoming 
apparent  beyond  the  free  margin  of  the  skin,  the  breadth  of  the 
groove  being  only  half  a  millimetre.  In  making  these  observations, 
M.  Beau  selects  the  thumb-nail  and  corresponding  nail  in  the  foot, 
because  in  them  only  he  finds  the  appearances  regularly  present. 

To  put  Dr.  Beau's  observations  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  noted 
an  illness  which  took  place  in  myself,  commencing  on  the  14th  of 
December,  and  lasting  for  a  fortnight.  On  the  Ist  of  May  following, 
I  found,  across  each  thumb-nail,  a  groove  measuring  one  line  in  breadth. 
Now,  a  line  is  equal  to  two-and-a-half  millimetres,  and  as  the  rate  of 
growth,  according  to  Dr.  Beau,  is  one  millimetre  a  week,  my  illness 
should  have  lasted  two  weeks  and  a  half  instead  of  two  weeks.  I 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  either  my  own  feelings  of  con- 
valescence preceded  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  functions  of  nail- 
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formation,  or  that  the  rute  of  growth  of  the  nail  wna  more  rapkl  in 
me  than  in  other  persons.  I  next  measured  tbe  distance  between 
the  disUil  margin  of  the  groove  and  the  epidermal  margin  at  the  root 
of  the  nail,  and  adding  to  that  quantity  three  millimetres  for  the  depth 
of  nail  concealed  by  the  follicle,  obtained  aa  a  result  seventeen  milll- 
nietres ;  iu  other  worda,  a  space  roprcBenting  seventeen  weeks,  whereas 
the  real  time  was  nineteen  weeks  and  a  half.  This  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  my  first  observation,  and  went  to  prove  that,  in  me,  at 
least,  the  growth  of  the  nail  was  less  rapid  than  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Beau.  Nevertheless,  the  experiment  came  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  to  render  Dr.  Beau's  observations  interesting  and  deserving  of 
attention. 

68.  In  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  horny  tissue  of  nail,  Scherer' 
found  the  elementary  constituents  in  the  following  proportions: — 
Carbon       .     • 


Hydroem 
Niltogen 
Oiygen 
Sulpbur 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SKIN. 

69.  In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  skin  is  an  organ  of  sensa- 
tion, absorption,  and  secretion ;  in  the  former  capacity  it  affords  us 
gratification,  and  warns  us  of  the  presence  of  injurious  or  destructive 
agents ;  by  means  of  the  second,  it  is  enabled  to  appropriate  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  surrounding  medium,  and  perform  the  office  of  a  re- 
spiratory organ;  and  by  means  of  the  third,  it  provides  for  iis  own 
softness  and  pliancy,  it  regulates  the  influence  of  temperature,  both 
external  and  internal,  and  acts  as  an  important  depurating  organ  of 
the  blood. 

70.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  varies  normally  in  different  parts  of 
the  body;  thus  it  is  greatest  on  the  pulps  of  the  fingers,  and  least  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  limbs,  as  of  the  thigh  and  arm. 

This  has  been  proved  by  the  curious  results  of  tbe  researches  of 
Weber,  who  applied  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  to  the  skin,  iu 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  in  the  perception  of  a  double  impression. 

Thus,  upon  the  pulp  of  the  middle  finger,  the  two  points  were  felt 
when  only  separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  a 
line;  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  same  finger  it  was  necessary  to 
BOparate  them  two  lines;  on  the  cheek,  fire  lines;  forehead,  ten  lines: 
on  the  middle  of  the  breast,  twenty  lines;  and  on  the  middle  of  the 
I  arm  and  thigh,  thirty  lines.     He  observed,  moreover,  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  perception  was  greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  branches  of 
1 1  the  nerves,  as,  transversely  on  tbe  face  and  front  of  the  neck,  lon- 
"  gitudinally  on  the  fingers,  &c.'     The  same  author  has  pointed  out 
some  remarkable  instances  of  differences  in  the  perception  of  tempe- 
rature ;  thus  he  has  shown  that  if  the  two  hands  be  immersed  in  water 
of  tbe  same  temperature,  that  in  which  the  left  \s  placed  will  feel  the 

ilB,  and  the  results  are  tra'f  surpriiini 
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warmest :  and  again,  that  a  weak  impression  made  apon  a  large  sur- 
face of  skin,  produces  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  nervous  system 
than  a  strong  impression  upon  a  small  surface.  This  is  practically 
illustrated  by  taking  hot  water  and  immersing  the  finger  of  one  hana, 
and  the  entire  of  the  other  hand ;  the  single  finger  will  suffer  no  in- 
convenience from  the  heat,  while  to  the  hand  it  may  be  insupportable. 
In  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  find  hourly 
instances  in  proof  of  these  facts. 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  subject  to  considerable  mollification 
under  the  influence  of  disease;  the  natural  sensibility  may  be  height- 
ened, or  it  may  be  diminished,  or  again,  it  may  be  altered.  These 
changes  obviously  depend  on  some  modification  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  nature  of  which  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  beyond  our  grasp. 
The  more  common  morbid  sensations  of  the  skin,  in  addition  to  heat 
and  cold,  are  itching,  tingling,  smarting,  pricking,  shooting,  creeping, 
tickling,  burning,    scalding,  &c. 

71.  By  means  of  its  absorbing  power,  the  skin  is  enabled  to  act  as 
a  respiratory  organ.  The  importance  of  this  function  in  man  is  not 
suflBciently  estimated,  but  in  the  lower  animals  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  process  of  absorption  in  the  skin  is  effected  by  an 
active  endosmo^is,  which  is  more  and  more  controlled  by  vital  influ- 
ence, as  it  reaches  the  strata  of  the  epiderma  most  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  derma.  This  function  of  the  skin  is  calculated  to  enact  an 
important  part  in  the  health  of  the  individual,  in  relation  to  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  moves. 

72.  When  the  bodv  is  immersed  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature, 
say  at  82°  of  Fahrenheit,*  and  a  few  degrees  below,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  it  for  some  time,  it  increases  in  weight  by  absorption  of  the 
fluid.  The  fact  is  proved  by  the  ex{^riments  of  several  physiologists. 
Westrumb*  detected  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash  in  the  urine  of  a  man 
who  had  taken  a  bath  which  contained  that  salt  in  solution;  and 
D*Arcet  found  the  urine  of  another  alkaline,  who  had  bathed  in  the 
Vichy  waters.  Other  experimentalists  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
colouring  matters,  such  as  rhubarb,  in  the  urinary  secretion  after 
bathing  in  water  containing  such  substances.  Opposite  results  to  these 
— namely,  loss  of  weight  by  transpiration — take  place  whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  nearly  approaches  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
body.  These  experiments  have  another  important  bearing  on  the 
physiology  of  the  skin,  since  they  prove  that  the  temperature  of  a 
bath  which  conduces  to  absorption  has  the  effect  of  a  sedative  on  the 
system,  and  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  while  the  converse, 
acting  as  an  excitant  of  exhalation,  increases  the  frequency  of  the 
heart's  pulsations. 

73.  The  absorbent  property  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  nutritive  matters  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  at  others  for  the  exhibition  of  medicinal  substances.  Some  of 
the  latter  produce  their  characteristic  effects  when  simply  applied  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  bath  or  poultice ;  but  more  frequently  we 

'  Bertbold,  in  Muller's  Archiv.  for  1838. 
*  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  No.  7. 
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find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  additional  aid  of  friction,  and  more* 
over,  we  select  those  parts  of  the  skin  in  which  the  epiderraa  is  thiitf- 
nest.  The  substances  to  be  absorbed  must  be  presented  to  the  ekia 
in  the  state  of  solution  or  suspcnstoa  in  water  or  oil ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  quantity  taken  into  the  system  is  very  small.  The 
exhibition  of  medicinal  substances  by  friction  on  the  skin,  termed  the 
latraleptic  method,  ia  only  adapted  for  the  more  powerful  medicines, 
a&d  18  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day,  excepting  in  the  instances 
of  mercury,  croton  oil,  strychnine,  &c.  The  epiderma  acts  as  an  im- 
pediment to  absorption,  and  as  such,  as  an  important  safeguard 
against  the  admission  of  injurious  and  poisonous  substances  into  the 
system.  Thus  we  find  that  it  is  only  after  long  soaking,  or  by  long- 
continued  friction,  that  we  are  enabled  to  overcome  this, natural  de- 
fence, and  then  only  to  a  very  partial  extent.  But  when  the  epi- 
derraa is  removed,  the  ease  is  altogether  altered.  The  derma  is  a 
highly  absorbent  tissue,  and  medicinal  substances  and  poisons,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  frequently  act  with  as  much  rapidity  and 
energy  as  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  On  this  account,  the 
endtrmic  viethod,  as  it  is  called,  offers  some  advantages  when  medi- 
cines disagree  with  the  alimentary  canal,  or  are  repelled  with  loathing 
by  the  patient.  In  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  administering  medi- 
cinal agents  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  blister  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
least  painful  manner,  unless  there  be  an  open  wound  already  present, 
and  then  sprinkle  the  substajice.  In  a  state  of  fine  powder,  over  the 
surface.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  such  medicines  can  alone  be  ad- 
ministered in  this  manner  as  produce  their  effects  in  very  small  doses, 
such  OS  strychnine,  morphine,  digitalis,  belladonna,  lead,  mercury,  &c. 
The  absorbent  power  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  painfully  evinced  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  which  follows  the  application  of  a  blis- 
ter, in  the  constitutional  effects  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  lead, 
or  in  those  which  succeed  the  use  of  arsenic  to  ulcerated  surfaces. 

74.  An  observation  made  by  Mr.  Creely'  would  soom  to  explain 
the  accidental  absorption  of  poisonous  aubitanees  hy  the  skin,  with- 
out abrasion  of  the  epiderma,  and  to  prove  that  the  confinement  of 
its  exhalation  is  an  important  auxiliary.  Thus,  he  remarks,  "  I  have 
often  succeeded  in  procuring  vaccine  vesicles  without  puncture,  on  the 
akins  of  children  especially,  and  young  persons,  by  keeping  lymph  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  and  excluding  it  from  the  air  by  a  coating  of 
blood.  Active  lymph  blended  with  blood  casually  trickling  downtbe 
arm,  and  drying  in  the  most  dependent  part,  will  often  give  rise  to  ft 
resiclc."  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  lymph  will  become  gradu* 
ally  dissolved  in  the  perspiratory  secretion,  an  important  considera- 
tion in  respect  to  tho  prolonged  contact  of  poisonous  substances  witJt 
the  skin. 

75.  The  softness  and  pliancy  of  the  skin  are,  in  great  measure, 
d^iendcnt  on  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  substance  which  is  poured 
out  on  every  part  of  its  surface.  This  secretion  is  most  abmadaut  in** 
situations  where,  from  the  inQueQce|of  physical  action,  the  akin  would 

■  ObsFrvatlons  on  Ihc  VarioU  Vaccini,  in  Ihe  TruutctioM  of  the  ProTiiicikl  Hedinl 

■nd  Surgical  AaiociatioD,  toI.  viii. 
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be  liable  to  injury  were  it  deprived  of  a  similar  covering.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  large  quantities  on  the  head  and  face,  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  in  the  armpits,  and  in  the  perineum.  The  sebaceous  secre- 
tion is  an  oleaginous  fluid,  containmg  water,  stearine,  oil  globules, 
pigment  granules,  and  salts,  together  with  epidermal  cells  thrown  off 
by  the  parietes  of  the  glands  and  ducts.  The  secretion  is  modified 
in  its  qualities  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  in  some,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  odorant  principle,  and  in  others,  by  a  peculiarity  in  taste 
or  colour.  Of  the  former,  is  the  butyric  acid  of  the  perineal  region, 
and  the  latter,  the  yellowish  brown  and  bit^r  product  of  the  sebi- 
parous  glands  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  the  ceruminous  glands.  In 
chemical  composition,  sebaceous  substance  consists,  according  to  Esen- 
beck,*  of 

Fat 24-2 

Osroazome,  with  trices  of  oil 12-6 

Watery  extractive,  (Mlivary  matter)    .    .  11*6 

Albumen  and  casein 24*2 

Carbonate  of  lime 2-1 

Phosphate  of  lime 20-0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1*6 

Acetate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  loss   .    .  3^7 

100*0 

'^  The  ear-wax  is  an  emulsive  compound  which  contains  a  soft  fat, 
albumen,  a  peculiar  extractive  bitter  matter,  epithelium  scales,  lac- 
tate of  lime,  and  an  alkaline  lactate,  but  no  chlorides  and  no  phos- 
phates soluble  in  water."* 

76.  The  function  of  the  skin  as  a  regulator  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pe- 
culiar secretion,  the  perspiration.  When  this  secretion  is  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  an  imperceptible  vapour,  it  is  termed  insensible^  and 
when  condensed  or  poured  out  in  a  fluid  state,  sensible  perspiration. 
The  insensible  perspiration  is  partly  derived  from  the  sudoriparous  and 
sebiparous  glands,  and  partly  from  the  natural  evaporation  taking  place 
from  the  epiderma.  The  sebiparous  system  has  not  been  heretofore 
pointed  out  as  a  source  of  the  perspiratory  fluid,  but  frequent  obser- 
vation has  convinced  me  that  this  apparatus  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  elimination  from  the  system  of  the  watery  elements  of  the 
blood.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  estimate  the  mean  quantity  of  perspi- 
ration, both  insensible  and  sensible,  secreted  by  the  skin  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  at  thirty-three  ounces,  while  they  assign  to  the 
pulmonary  exhalation  twenty-one  ounces.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Dalton  furnished  him  with  different  results,  since  he  attributes  to  the 
lungs  an  amount  of  exhalation  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
skin. 

IT.  The  quantity  of  perspiration  is  altered  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  body  physically,  or  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  temperature,  current, 
and  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  stimulation  of  the 
skin ;  and  of  the  latter,  excited  or  depressed  nervous  powers.    When 

*  Grerber's  General  Anatomy,  edited  by  Gulliver. 

s  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  Am.  Ed. 
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tbe  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  elevated  and  the  air 
drj,  perspiration  tukes  place  with  bo  much  activity,  as  to  preserve 
the  heat  of  the  body  at  its  natural  standard.  If,  instead  of  being 
still,  the  atmosphere  pass  over  the  surface  in  a.  current,  the  quantity 
of  perspiration  is  still  farther  increased,  and  the  cooling  influence  is 
more  felt.  But  if,  with  the  same  temperature,  the  atmosphere  be 
loaded  with  moisture,  perspiration  is  prevented,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body  becomes  intense.  The  influence  of  stimulation  in  the  promotion 
of  perspiration  is  shown  in  the  effects  of  exercise,  the  warm  bath,  di- 
aphoretics, kc.  Instances  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  are 
exhibited  in  the  total  arrest  of  perspiration  during  the  hot  stage  of 
fever,  and  of  its  great  increase  under  emotions  of  a  depressing  kind, 
UB  fear  and  anxiety,  and  also  in  syncope.  The  perspiratory  secretion 
pOBsesses  its  highe^^t  amount  of  activity  during  digestion,  while  im- 
tuediately  after  taking  food  it  is  at  its  minimum. 

78.  The  secretion  of  perspiration  is  also  modified  by  the  greater  or 
less  activity  of  the  other  secretions,  particularly  of  the  lungs  and  kid- 
neys,  the  function  of  these  organs  being  frequently  vicarious  with  the  I 
skin,  and  vice  versS.     Thus,  during  the  summer,  and  in  warm  oli-  I 
mates,  the  perspiratory  secretion  is  augmented,  while  the  exhalation  1 
&oni  the  lungs  and  the  quantity  of  urine  are  diminished.     In  the 
ter  and  in  cold  climates  the  reverse  is  the  case.     On  quitting  a  warm  | 
spartment,  especially  after  indulging  in  stimulants,  for  tho  cold  air^ 

a  sudden  check  is  given  to  tho  cutaneous  function,  while  that  of  the  1 
kidneys  is  suddenly  and  actively  called  into  exercise.     The  same  fact  j 
IB  observed  in  certain  diseases;  thus,  the  excessive  sweats  of  phthisis  i 
may  be  regarded  as  vicarious  of  the  diminished  exhalation  from   the  I 
lungs,  while  diabetes  is  accompanied  by  a  remarkably  dry  state  of  I 
the  skin.     The  arrest  of  perspiration  again,  from  cutaneous  disease^  T 
is  often  attended  with  serious  congestions  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Lining  in  South  Carolina,  on 
the  relative  quantities  of  perspiration  and  urine  during  the  warmer 
tad  colder  months  of  the  year,  the  results  are  as  follow : ' 

k  July H6-41  ...  43-77' 

.  Hay     •    .    .    .    .  S^'ll  ...  S6-1S 

'  October     ....  «.78  ...  48-67 

'  Febriurji  ....  3T4S  ...  77.6G 

79.  The influenceoftheperspirationinrpgulatingtheheatofthe body  I 
is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  numerous  recorded  instances  of  exposure  I 
of  the  person  to  elevated  temperatures.     Sir  Charles  Elagden  sup- 
ported a  temperature  of  260°  for  nearly  ton  minutes-     The  furnace 
ia  which  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  dried  his  moulds,  and  which  was^fre-  j 
quently  entered  by  his  workmen,  is  said  to  have  been  kept  hoated  to 

a  temperature  of  350°;  and  the  oven  used  by  Chabert  during  his  ex- 
hibitions in  London,  was  heated  to  between  400°  and  600°.  On  the 
first  exposure  of  the  body  to  these  high  temperatures  the  individual 
is  distressed  by  the  heat;  bat  as  soon  as  the  perspiration  flows  freely, 
kll  ioconvenience  ceases.     The  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 

'  Dr.  Rolitey  Dungliion  on  UDin«n  IlMltb. 
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man  who  had  heen  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  120^  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  stood  at  105° ;  and  the  temperature  of  animals  when  the  heat 
has  been  raised  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  cause  death,  has  never  ex- 
ceeded in  elevation  from  nine  to  fourteen  degrees  above  the  natural 
standard.^ 

80.  In  a  damp  atmosphere  the  cooling  influence  of  the  perspiration 
is  necessarily  lost,  and  the  effects  upon  the  system  of  a  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature,  have  been  re- 
corded by  a  gentleman  who  recently  visited  the  baths  of  Nero,  near 
Pozzuoli,  the  ancient  Posidianse.  To  reach  the  bath,  he  had  to  pass 
along  a  narrow  winding  passage,  of  about  120  yards  in  length,  and  seven 
feet  high,  by  about  three  in  breadth.  A  little  within  the  mouth  of  the 
passage,  the  temperature  was  104°  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  91°  near  the  ground;  farther  on,  the  air  was  filled  with 
dense  vapour,  of  a  temperature  of  118°  above,  and  111°  below;  and 
over  the  bath  it  was  122°,  the  heat  of  the  spring  being  185°.  After 
proceeding  for  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  passage,  he  began  to 
feel  a  sense  of  oppression  and  discomfort,  his  pulse  rising  from  70  to 
90  beats  in  the  minute.  A  short  distance  farther,  the  oppression  in- 
creased, his  breathing  became  rapid  and  panting,  and  he  w&s  under 
the  necessity  of  stoopmg  his  head  frequently  to  the  earth,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  chestful  of  air  of  a  less  suffocating  temperature.  His  skin,  at 
this  time,  was  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  his  head  throbbing, 
and  his  pulse  beating  120  in  the  minute.  Continuing  his  progress, 
the  sensations  of  suffocation  became  insupportable ;  his  head  felt  as 
though  it  would  burst;  his  pulse  was  so  j*apid  as  to  defy  calculation ; 
he  was  exhausted  and  nearly  unconscious ;  and  it  required  all  his  re- 
maining power  to  enable  him  to  hurry  back  to  the  open  air.  On 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  he  staggered,  and  nearly  fainted, 
and  was  very  uncomfortable  until  relieved  by  a  bleeding  from  the  nose. 
Durine  the  rest  of  the  day,  his  pulse  remained  at  100 ;  he  had  uneasy 
sensations  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  did  not  recover  until 
after  a  night's  repose.  The  same  gentleman  bore  a  temperature  of 
176°  in  dry  air  without  inconvenience.' 

81.  The  recent  experiments  of  M.  Fourcault^  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  importance  to  health  of  the  secreting  functions  of  the 
skin.  The  results  of  the  observations  made  by  this  gentleman  go  to 
show,  that  if  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  an  animal  be  wholly  pre- 
vented by  means  of  an  impermeable  covering,  the  animal  will  die  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  apparently  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.     Becquerel 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  in  animals  noade  the  subjects  of  these  experiments,  the 
bloo4  was  found  in  the  opposite  position  to  that  which  it  wpuld  have  occupied  after 
death  from  cold.  Instead  of  being  collected  about  the  heart  and  internal  organs,  as  in 
death  ensuing  from  the  latter  cause,  the  heart  was  empty,  and  the  vital  fluid  dispersed 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  body,  in  some  instances  being  actually  forced  out  of  its  ves- 
sels into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  blood  seemed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  heat, 
for  it  had  lost  its  power  of  coagulating,  and  its  deep  black  hue  was  not  altered  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  a  change  which  takes  place  in  living  blood.  In  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, the  animals  died  sooner  than  in  dry  air  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  without 
losing  weight ;  in  dry  air  they  lost  weight. 

*  Gazette  Medicate,  April  27,  1844. 
'  £xaminateur  M^dicale,  Oct.  Ib41. 
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and  Breschet,  pursuing  their  experiments  on  animal  temperature,  con- 
ceived that  if  they  could  prevent  transpiration  by  the  skin,  they  Bbould 
induce  internal  fever;  the  contrary,  however,  was  the  fact.  After 
the  application  of  a  thick  layer  of  varniBh  upon  the  skin  of  a  rabbit, 
and  adjusting  their  thermo-electric  needles,  they  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  deep  muscles,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  reduced  from 
100°  to  89°;  in  another  hiilf.honr,  to  76";  and  in  a  third  half-hour, 
it  stood  at  only  three  decrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 63° ;  BO  that,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animal  had  fallen  thirty-four  degrees,  and  the  creature 
died. 

82.  The  chemical  constituents  of  perspiration  are  water,  nitrogen, 
animal  extract,  fat:  carbonic  acid  with  its  salts,  carbonates  of  soda 
and  lime;  lactic  acid  with  its  compound,  lactate  of  ammonia;  acetic 
acid,  butyric  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
phosphates  of  soda  and  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  salts  of  potash,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  Anselmino  gives  the  following  analysis'  of  the 
dried  residue  of  the  perspiratory  secretion  : — 

MnReri  insalubl?  in  wat^r  and  alcohol,  chii^flj  caUareom  salts        .     .      3 

Animal    maltei   Bolable   in  water,  ineoluble   in  alcohol,  regaidei!  by 
AaHelmioo  Bs  salivaty  mailer,  (1)  and  sulphates 21 

Matters  soluble  in  dilute  akobol;  chloride  of  iiodiuRi       ' 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  osmazome,  and  lactates 


Simon  collected  the  perspiratory  fluid  from  the  arms  and  face,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  a  turbid,  drrty-looking  fluid,  which  deposited  gray  floo*'  ] 
cnles  on  standing.  By  the  microscope  these  floccules  were  ascertained 
to  be  epidermal  cells.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  was,  in  one 
instance,  1,003,  and  in  another,  1,004.  It  was  slightly  acid  at  first, 
but  became  neutral  on  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rod 
moiBtened  with  hydrochloric  acid  held  over  it  at  this  period  detected 
the  vapour  of  ammonia.  The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Simon 
establish  the  existence  in  the  normal  perspiratory  secretion  of — 

"  Substances  soluble  in  ether:  traces  of  fat,  sometimes  including 
butyric  acid. 

"Subetances  soluble  in  alcohol:  alcoholic  extract,  free  lactic  or 
acetic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  lactates  and  acetates  of  potash  and 
8oda,  lactate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

"Substances  soluble  in  water:  water  extract,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  occasionally  an  alkaline  sulphate. 

"  Subs  tan  cea  insoluble  in  water:  desquamated  epithelium  and 
(after  the  removal  of  the  free  lactic  acid  by  alcohol)  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  a  little  peroxide  of  iron,"* 

Dr.  Landerer  found  urea  in  healthy  perspiration  in  addition  to 
phosphates,  sulphates,  acetates,  lactates,  chloride  of  sodium  and  08- 
naxome.' 

'  Muller's  Physiology,  TraniUlion,  page  5T3. 

•Animal  Chemistry  with  reference  lo  Ihe  Phytiolofy  and  Pathology  of  Man.  By 
Dr.  J.  Frani  Simon.  Translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  George  E.  Day,  for  ihe  Sydenham 
Society,  Am.  Ed. 

*  Heller'i  Archiv.  vol.  iv.,  p.  196. 
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Our  information,  with  regard  to  morbid  perspiration,  is  very  limited 
and  unsatisfactory.  Simon  made  the  analysis  of  this  secretion  ob- 
tained from  a  man  who  had  been  the  subject  of  psoriasis  vulgaris  for 
seventeen  years ;  but  his  results  are  inconclusive,  from  the  fluid  being 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1,008 ;  it  smelt 
strongly  of  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  gave  off  when  evaporated 
a  penetrating  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  ultimately 
merged  into  a  nauseous  animal  smell.  ^^  It  yielded  9-9  of  solid  con- 
stituents, which,  after  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  red  heat, 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid."  The  perspiration  of  ^^  persons  with  the  itch  is  said 
to  have  a  mouldy  odour."  And  '^according  to  Stark,  the  quantity 
of  free  lactic  acid  is  increased"  in  certain  cutaneous  affections. 

88.  The  gases  of  the  perspiratory  secretion — ^namely,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen — are  exhaled  in  largest  quantity  after  meals  or  violent 
exertion,  the  former  being  most  abundant  where  the  food  has  been 
vegetable,  and  the  latter  where  the  food  has  been  animal.'  The 
quantity  of  water  excreted  by  the  skin  bears  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances above  detailed — ^namely,  the  comparative  activity  of  the  ex- 
haling organs,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  state  of  the 
system.  The  nitrogen,  according  to  Liebig,  originates  chiefly  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  atmospheric  air  carried  into  the  stomach  with 
the  saliva,  or  absorbed  from  the  exterior  by  means  of  the  skin. 
During  digestion,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  food,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free  to  make  its  way 
by  endosmosis  through  the  stomach  and  diaphragm  into  the  lungs,  or 
through  the  parietes  of  the  body  to  the  skin.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen'  set  free  in  the  stomach,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  quantity  exhaled  by  the  skin,  is  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  digestion.  Thus,  in  certain  herbivorous  animals  in  whom 
the  process  of  digestion  occupies  a  long  period,  and  is  increased  by 
rumination,  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  conveyed  into  the 
stomach,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  extricated  from  the 
skin,  than  in  camivora.  The  same  circumstance  must  take  place 
when  any  cause  exists  which  retards  digestion.  The  quantity  of 
carbon  also  bears  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  ingesta;  where  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the  stomach,  the  gas 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the  lungs,  as  did  the  nitrogen,  or  to  the 
skin.  Dr.  Dalton  estimates  the  proportion  of  carbon  eliminated  by 
the  skin,  irrespective  of  variety  in  food,  at  one-twentieth  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  perspiratory  secretion.  To  the  animal  matters,  the  am- 
monia, the  acetic  acid,  and  the  lactic  acid,  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
powerful  odour  of  the  perspiratory  fluid,  while  its  acid  reaction  is 
determined  by  the  latter. 

1  Collard  de  Martigny,  in  Majendie's  JoQrnal,  vol.  x.,  p.  162. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONGESTIVE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DERMA. 

84.  Under  the  general  title  of  congoBtive  inflammation  of  the  der- J 
tna,  I  have  assembled  a.  group  of  diseases,  which  are  characterized,  t 

a  leading  feature,  by  inflammation,  and  consequent  redness  of  the  I 
skin.  This  group,  with  some  exceptions,  corresponds  with  the  Exaa-  I 
themata  of  Willan,  and  embraces  all  the  diseases  included  by  him  under  i 
that  order,  with  the  omission  of  purpura.  Reviewing  the  prominent,  i 
features  of  this  group  of  diseases,  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  admit  j 
of  a  natural  division  into  two  sub-groupa — namely,  into  such  us  arc  J 
characterized  by 

Infiammation  of  the  derma  and  mucoii»  membranes,  with  conatt- 
tuiionat  symptoms  of  a  specific  kind, 
under  which  head  I  have  ranged 

Rubeola, 
Scarlatina, 
Variola, 
Varicella, 
Vaccinia ; 
and, 

Infiammation  of  the  derma  without  constitutional  symptoms 
of  a  fpedfic  kind, 
which  embraces 

Erysipelas, 
Urticaria, 
Roseola, 
Erythema. 

85.  The  diseases  contained  in  the  first  of  these  groups  are  the  ox- 
anthematous  or  eruptive  fevers  of  medical  practice.  Tliey  are  cha- 
racterized by  fever  of  greater  or  leas  severity,  which  precedes  and 
ac9ompanies  the  eianthem;  by  an  exanlhem,  or  inflammatory  cftn- 
gestion  of  the  derma,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  red 
points,  and  pursues  a  specific  course ;  and  by  thoir  mode  of  termina- 
tion— uamcly,  iu  resolution  and  desquamation  of  the  epidenna  in  the 
Grat  two,  and  by  exudation  and  incrustation  in  the  variolous  aR'ec- 
tions;  while  all  are  liable  to  terminate  by  delitescence. 

86.  Taking  this  view  of  the  exanthematona  diseases,  I  conceive 
myself  warranted  in  placing  the  variolous  affections  in  a  group  with 

all  their  analogies  harmonize.  They  correspond  accurately 
with  the  definition  I  have  given  above;  the  premonitory  symptoms 
present  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina;  the 
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eruption  is  identical  at  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  general  manage- 
ment required  is  the  same.  At  a  later  period,  when  variola  assumes 
the  pustular  form,  it  must  be  regarded,  as  far  as  pathology  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  light  of  an  advanced  stage  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina, 
or  as  a  severe  tvpe  of  the  latter  diseases  expending  its  violence  on 
the  skin,  instead  of  retrograding  on  the  mucous  membranes.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  admit,  with  hesitation,  the  variolous  diseases  to  a 
place  among  the  exanthematous  fevers^  we  are  bound  to  rescue  them 
from  the  unpathological  position  which  they  at  present  occupy  among 
the  Pustulse  and  Yesiculse  of  Willan's  classification. 

87.  The  severity  of  the  febrile  symptoms  of  exanthematous  diseases 
is  determined  primarily  by  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  by  the  state  of  constitution  of  the  person  affected 
and  by  the  greater  or  less  freedom  of  evolution  of  the  morbific  action 
upon  the  tegumentary  textures.  Secondarily,  it  is  modified  by  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  exanthem,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  r^ 
action  of  the  effects  upon  the  system.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  also  much  modified  by  the  extent  of  surface  diseased.  Wheti 
that  surface  is  great,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  where  not  merely  the  der- 
mal layer,  but  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  is  affected,  the 
peripheral  and  sentient  parts  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  involved  in  the  inflammatory  disorder,  and^  M 
a  consequence,  the  spinal  and  cerebral  symptoms  reach  their  highest 
pitch  of  severity  and  danger. 

88.  The  congestion  of  the  superficial  capillary  vessels  which  ac- 
companies the  exanthemata  is  not  limited  to  the  dermal  tissue  alone, 
but  is  distributed  more  or  less  c<Mnpletely  over  the  tegumentary  sur- 
face of  the'  entire  body,  including  the  mucous  membranes.  From  the 
great  suceptibility  of  the  latter,  they  are  generally  the  first  affected, 
as  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  the  angina  of  scarlatina,  and  the  ca- 
tarrh and  conjunctivitis  of  rubeola.  In  like  manner,  erysipelas,  ur- 
ticaria, roseola,  and  erythema,  have  all  their  mucous  inflammations, 
though  presenting  a  sub-acute  and  less  conspicuous  type.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  is  always  apparent  between  the  inflammation  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  and  that  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  former, 
the  inflammation  either  invades  the  entire  surface  at  once,  or  runs 
regularly  and  more  or  less  rapidly  over  it ;  but  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  different  parts  are  affected  irregularly  and  in  succession, 
while  some  escape  altogether.  Thus,  in  scarlatina,  the  mucous  mem- 
brttne  of  the  fauces  is  first  invaded,  then  possibly  that  of  the  lungs, 
while,  perhaps,  at  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  a  favourable  conva- 
lescence is  expected,  the  inflammation  may  be  transferred  to  the  ali- 
mentarv  canal,  or  kidneys,  and  prove  fifttal  by  exciting  an  unoontrol* 
lable  diarrhoea  or  anasarca.  The  same  remarks  iipply  equally  to  ru- 
beola; for  after  the  violence  of  the  cutaneous  efllorescence  has  passed 
awav,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  apprehended  from  secondary  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membranes. 

89.  The  immediate  seat  of  the  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  ex- 
anthemata is  in  the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma,  and  the  difference  of 
tint  observable  in  these  diseases  at  their  height  and  during  their  de* 
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cline  is  sufficiently  eTplained  by  reference  to  the  Btrnctnre  and  nor- 
mal phenomena  of  the  skin.  When  the  degree  of  excitation  of  the 
cataneons  nerves  is  small,  and  the  arterial  determination  but  little 
exalted  above  the  ordinary  standard,  the  vascular  rete  of  the 
denna  is  only  partially  congested,  and  the  redness  produced  by  this 
congestion  is  slight;  such  is  the  redness,  with  alight  modiEcations,  de- 
pending on  degrees  of  intensity  of  nervous  excitement,  which  is  seen 
in  erysipelas,  roseola,  and  erythema.  When,  however,  the  nervous  ac- 
tivity is  aroused  to  its  highest  pitch  of  energy,  as  in  scarlatina,  the 
congestion  is  most- intense,  and  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  arterial  blood 
coursing  through  Jts  vessels  is  little  obscured  by  the  thin  veil  of  epi- 
derma  which  binds  it  in  its  sphere.  The  congestion  in  rubeola,  scar- 
latina, and  variola,  is  not  confined  to  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  vas- 
cular rete  of  the  derma,  but  implicates  also  the  vertical  rete  of  the 
follicles,  and  in  that  manner  gives  rise  to  the  punctiform  and  papillar 
appearance  of  the  redness  which  is  characteristic  of  these  eruptions. 

90.  The  creacentic,  or  rather,  the  imperfectly  circular,  form  of 
the  congested  patches  seen  in  rubeola,  depends  upon  a  peculiarity  in 
the  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  vessels,  and  corresponds 
with  that  natural  appearance  of  the  skin  which  is  so  frequently  seen 
in  healthy  children,  and  which  is  denominated  mottled.  Again,  I 
have  observed,  that  in  injecting  the  limb  of  an  infant  with  size  and 
vermilion,  I  can  imitate  all  the  forms  of  redness  seen  in  the  exan- 
thematous  diseases,  by  ceasing  to  inject  from  time  to  time,  or  by 
filling  the  capillaries  to  their  uttermost. 

91.  The  decline  of  congestion  of  the  derma  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain alterations  in  the  tint  of  redness  which  betokens  its  presence. 
Thus  the  red  patches  are  observed  to  lose  their  vivid  brightness,  to 
become  duller  in  their  hue,  and  to  pass  through  various  shades  of 
pnrple,  until  they  become  bluish  and  livid.  These  changes  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  excitement  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  at  the  seve- 
ral periods  indicated  by  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  exanthem. 
When  the  nervous  energy  is  at  its  highest  point,  the  capillaries  con- 
tract actively  upon  their  contents,  and  maintain  a  rapid  current  of 
arterial  blood  through  their  channels.  But  as  the  nervous  escite- 
ment  becomes  gradually  allayed,  the  capillaries  lose  their  power  to 
contract,  and  become  distended  by  the  full  stream  that  moves  more 
and  more  tardily  onwards  in  its  course,  giving  time  to  the  arterial 
current  to  combine  with  the  carbon  of  the  tissues  through  which  it 
flows,  and  becomes  converted  into  venous  blood. 

92.  The  above  phenomena  will  explain,  also,  the  differences  of  colour 
which  the  exanthem  may  assume  at  an  earlier  period  than  its  decline, 
and  even  from  the  commencement  of  its  appearance,  as,  for  instance, 
in  scarlatina  maligna,  or  more  strikingly,  in  rubeola  nigra.  The  first 
step  or  motive  influence  by  which  this  change  is  effected,  is  depres- 
sion of  nervous  power;  this  depression,  depriving  the  capillaries  of 
their  tonicity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  their  means  of  resisting  the  pres- 
sure of  the  arterial  current,  they  yield,  they  become  dilated,  and  from 
capillaries,  which  they  were,  they  are  converted  into  a  venous  plexus, 
through  which  the  blood  moves  feebly  and  slowly,  gathering  carbon  in 
its  tardy  course. 
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93.  Congestion  of  the  capillary  rete  of  the  derma  necessarily  gives 
rise  to  tumefaction,  the  extent  of  swelling  being,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  measure  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  distributed  through 
the  part.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  all  exanthematous  patches  must 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  even  although  the 
degree  of  tumefaction  be  really  very  slight. 

94.  Another  cause  of  tumefaction  in  an  inflamed  and  congested 
tissue,  also  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  over-distention 
of  its  vessels.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nervous 
excitation  of  the  part  must  have  diminished  before  over-distention  of 
the  capillary  vessels  can  take  place,  but  so  soon  as  that  change  has 
ensued,  another  phenomenon  is  immediately  developed.  This  is 
transudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  by  imbibition  into  the 
surrounding  textures,  thereby  physically  relieving  the  congested  ves- 
sels of  their  overload  of  fluid.  The  fluid  which  is  thus  transuded 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  is  serum,  containing  in  solution  more 
or  less  of  fibrine.  The  seat  of  this  imbibition  is  lor  the  most  part 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  where  it  gives  rise  to  oedema.  I  may 
instance  scarlatina  in  some  cases,  erysipelas  oedematosum,  and  ery- 
thema keve,  as  particular  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  tumefaction, 
although  it  will  be  found,  upon  close  observation,  to  be  much  more 
extensively  present  among  the  exanthemata.  This  important  pheno- 
menon is  not  confined  to  the  dermal  tissue,  it  occurs  also  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  consequences,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  laryngitis  of  scarlatina  rubeola,  where  it  is  apt  to  induce  oedema 
of  the  glottis. 

95.  besides  the  oedema  resulting  from  serous  infiltration  into  the 
subdermal  tissues,  it  may  happen  tnat  the  transudation  occurs  also  in 
the  tissue  of  the  derma  itself,  in  which  case  the  skin  presents  a  red, 
bloated,  and  brawn-like  appearance,  as  in  some  forms  of  erysipelas. 
Or  again,  not  confined  to  the  sub-dermal  and  dermal  tissues,  the  serous 
fluid  may,  after  the  repletion  of  those  textures,  be  effused  upon  the 
surface  of  the  derma,  and  raise  the  epiderma  in  the  form  of  vesicles 
and  bullae,  as  we  frequently  see  to  be  the  case  in  common  erysipelas. 
This  character  associates  erysipelas  with  the  third  natural  group  of 
diseases  of  the  skin — namely,  with  inflammation  of  the  derma,  com- 
bined with  serous  effusion  upon  its  surface,  including  the  orders  Bullse 
and  Vesiculae  of  Willan. 

96.  As  the  whole  of  the  diseases  included,  in  the  first  of  the  pre- 
ceding groups  are  infectious  and  contagious,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
the  precise  meaning  which  we  attach  to  these  terms.  In  their  more 
usual  acceptation,  the  terms  infection  and  contagion  relate  to  modes 
of  transmission  of  a  poisonous  principle.  When  the  transmission 
is  effected  by  a  material  substance,  and  is  brought  about  by  actual 
contact,  the  term  contagion  (immediate  contagion)  is  employed; 
but  when  transmission  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  winds, 
and  at  a  distance,  the  mode  of  communication  is  designated  in- 
fection (mediate  contagion.)  In  other  words,  when  the  poisonous 
principle  is  volatile,  and  capable  of  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere, 
it   is  infectious;   but  when   this   diffusibility  is   absent,   it  is  sim- 
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ply  contagious.  TLe  ilifference  between  infection  and  contagion  is 
consequently  more  apparent  than  real,  and  some  of  our  most  able 
writers  use  one  or  other  of  the  terms  to  imply  transmission  without 
reference  to  its  mode.  Thus,  it  is  obserred  by  Dr.  Watson,  "Since 
in  all  cases  the  disease  is  conveyed  to  the  person  of  the  recipient  by 
particles  of  matter  proceeding  from  the  person  of  the  sick,  and  since  it 
seems  very  unimportant  whether  those  particles  are  in  a  solid  or  in  a 
gaseous  form,  whether  they  are  imparted  by  direct  contact  of  the  two  hu- 
man bodies,  or  by  being  wafted  through  the  air,  or  carried  upon  articles 
of  clothing,  I  shall  include  both  and  all  these  modes  of  communication 
under  the  simple  term,  contagion.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  done  in 
common  discourse :  all  disorders  that  are  catching,  I  shall  take  leave 
to  consider  contagious."' 

97.  Tn  whatever  way  the  poisonous  principle  be  brought  to  the 
body  of  a  sound  person,  and  with  whatever  part  of  his  body  it  come 
■n  contact,  whether  with  the  cutaneous  surface  with  or  without  abra- 
sion, as  in  contagion,  or  with  both  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surface 
in  infection,  the  mode  of  its  reception  by  the  system  is  the  same.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  is  conveyed  by  imbibition  into  the  circulating  current  of 
the  blood,  thence  to  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and  alter  its  func- 
tions. Once  introduced  into  the  system,  the  poisonous  principle  pos- 
sesses the  remarkable  power  of  exciting  an  action  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  body  whence  it  emanated,  the  intention  of  that 
action  being  the  reproduction  of  an  identical  poison.  Liebig  has 
compared  this  process  to  fermentation;  as,  when  a  particle  of  yeast 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  fermentable  fluid,  the  particle  of  yeast 
is  itself  lost,  or  is  too  insignificant  to  be  traced  further;  but  the  ac- 
tion which  it  excites  occasions  the  formation  of  an  abundance  of  simi- 
lar yeast. 

08,  In  certain  diseases  regarded  as  contagious,  another  mode  of 
transmission  occurs ;  the  principle  of  contagion  exists  in  the  form  of 
germs  or  seeds  of  a  parasitical  organism,  which,  wafted  to  a  soil  fitted 
for  their  nutrition,  become  developed,  and  assume  an  active  growth. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  parasitic  fungi  found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and,  according  to  some,  the  mycoderma  of  the 
crusts  of  fnvus.  Langenbeck  found  fungi  in  the  body  of  a  man  who 
died  of  typhus  fever.  Mr.  Owen  has  seen  them  coating  the  internal 
surface  of  vomicw  in  the  lungs  of  the  flamingo ;  and  similar  observa- 
tions have  been  made  by  other  observers. 

99.  The  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  morbid  poisons,  is  the  modification  which  they  produce  in 
the  system  of  the  affected  person.  By  virtue  of  this  modification,  the 
susceptibility  to  be  excited  by  a  similar  stimulus,  or  to  take  oh  a  simi- 
lar action,  is  deteriorated,  and,  in  many  instances,  entirely  abolished. 
AVe  might  recur  again  to  the  simile  suggested  by  Liebig,  for  we  are 
incapable  of  again  exciting  fermentation  in  a  fluid  that  has  already 
fermented.  It  is  upon  this  important  principle  that  safety  from  a 
repetition  of  attacks  of  eruptive  fever  reposes. 

'  Lcclurei  on  tb<  Piincjplei  uid  Practice  of  Physic.     Americia  EditLoa. 
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I.  INVLAMMATION  OF  THE  DERMA  AND  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,  WITH  CON- 
STITUTIONAL SYMPTOMS  OF  A  SPECIFIC  KIND. 


RUBEOLA, 

Sjn.  MorbQli;  All- abbas.  Blactiee;  Ingrasslas.  RuheoUe  ;  Sauvages. 
Mosalia,  Phwnicismtcs.  Measles. — Rougeole^  Fran. — Die  MaserUy 
KindspeckeUy  Qerm. 

100.  Rubeola,  or  measles,  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  tegu- 
mentary  investment  of  the  entire  bodj,  both  cutaneous  and  mucous, 
associated  with  fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  kind. 

Upon  the  skin,  it  is  characterized  by  a  patchy  redness,  which,  on 
dose  examination,  is  found  to  be  produced  by  numberless  minute  red 
points  and  pimples,  aggregated  into  small  patches  of  a  crescentic  and 
annular  fortn.  The  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  commencement  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  increases  for 
another  four  davs,  and  is  succeeded  at  its  decline  by  furfuraceous 
desquamation  of  the  epiderma. 

Rubeola  usually  attacks  children  and  young  persons,  but  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  life ;  infants  and  adults,  however,  are  but  little  sus- 
ceptible of  its  influence.  Its  effects  have  been  observed  in  the  foetus 
at  birth,  (Hildanus,)  where  the  mother  has  suffered  from  the  disease 
during  pregnancy.  The  period  of  incubation  of  the  contagion  varies 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  same  individual  may  be  affected 
more  than  once.  Its  punctated  and  papillated  appearance  depends 
upon  the  state  of  congestion  of  the  vascular  rete  of  the  follicles,  and 
the  semilunar  form  of  the  patches,  upon  some  unexplained  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  the  derma,  probably  having  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  The  mottled  aspect  of  the  skin 
of  children  in  health,  and  exposed  to  the  cold,  has  the  same  semilunar 
tracery,  and  an  analogous  state  may  be  produced  artificially  by  incom- 
plete injection  with  size  and  vermilion. 

101.  The  varieties  of  rubeola  are  four  in  number — namely : 

Rubeola  vulgaris. 
'^       sine  catarrho. 
^^       sine  exanthemate. 
"       nigra. 

I 

RUBEOLA  VULGARIS. 
Morhilli  h^nigni;  erethriei, 

102.  In  rubeola  vulgaris,  the  ordinary  form  of  measles,  the  disease 
sets  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever — namely,  with  chills,  suc- 
ceeded by  burning  heat,  listlessness,  languor,  drowsiness,  pains  in  the 
head,  in  the  back,  and  in  the  limbs ;  frequent  pulse ;  soreness  of  the 
throat,  white  tongue,  with  red  edges  and  tip ;  thirst,  anorexia,  nausea, 
vomiting,  frequent  dry  cough,  and  high-coloured  urine.  These  symp- 
toms increase  in  violence  during  the  first  four  days.  On  the  third, 
the  conjunctivae  look  red  and  inflamed,  there  is  intolerance  of  light, 
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and  the  eyelids  are  congested  and  swollen,  while  a  profuse  secretion  of 
lachrymal  fluid  distils  from  the  eyes,  constituting  coryza.  The  mucous 
taembrane  of  the  nose  also  pours  forth  a  large  quantity  of  watery  secre- 
tion, and  the  irritation  of  this  membrane  gives  rise  to  frequent  sneezing. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  is  indicated  by  hoarsenees,  impeded  respiration,  con- 
striction and  pain  in  the  chest,  and  violent  cough.  Moreorer,  children 
are  affected  occasionally  with  spasm  of  the  muscular  system  and  con- 
vulsions, the  consequence  of  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  these 
apnsmodic  attacks  are  cspeciully  frequent  where  rubeola  is  complicated 
by  dentition. 

The  cutaneous  efflorescence  of  rubeola  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
fourth  day.  and  is  attended  with  heat  and  itching;  in  children  with  a 
delicate  skin  it  appears  occasionally  on  the  third;  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  or  deficient  susceptibility  in  the  skin,  on  the 
fifth  or  Kxth.  It  is  first  perceived  on  the  forehead  and  front  of  the 
neck,  next  upon  the  cheeks,  and  around  the  nose  and  mouth;  and  if 
the  interior  of  the  latter  cavity  be  inspected,  it  may  be  seen,  with 
similar  characters  to  those  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx.  By  the  fifth  day, 
the  efflorescence  on  the  face  reaches  its  height ;  it  then  appears  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  body  and  upper  extremities,  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  upon  the  lower  extremities.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  rash  upon  the 
body  and  limbs  reaches  its  height.  The  hacks  of  the  hands  are  the 
parts  last  affected,  the  rash  appearing  on  them  not  before  the  sixth 
day.  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh. 

The  efflorescence  of  rubeola,  when  closely  examined,  is  seen  to  con- 
Bist  of  innumerable  punctiform  dots  and  minute  pimples,  aggregated 
into  small  circular  patches,  which,  by  their  increase  or  coalescence, 
assume  an  irregularly  crescentic  form.  The  patches  are  slightly  raised 
above  thesurface,  and  the  entire  skin  is  somewhat  swollen.  The  colour 
of  the  rash  at  its  acme,  is  a  bright  raspberry  red ;  on  the  eighth  day, 
it  presents  a  yellowish  red  lint,  and  then  gradually  fades  to  the  normal 
standard  of  the  skin.  The  pimples  are  most  frequently  found  mingled 
with  the  efflorescence  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as  upon  the 
face  and  hands,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  infants  and  adults. 
Occasionally  miliary  vesicles  are  observed  to  complicate  the  rash,  ami 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Willan,  inoculation  with  the  lymph  of  these 
Teaicles  was  found  to  produce  a  perfect  attack  of  rubeola,  which  was 
communicated  by  infection  to  several  other  children. 

The  decline  of  the  eiUoroscence  takes  place  in  the  same  order  as  its  in- 
vasion, fading  on  the  sixth  day,  upon  the  face;  on  the  seventh  day, 
npon  the  trunk  and  limbs;  and  on  the  eighth  day,  upon  the  backs  of 
the  hands.  On  the  ninth  day,  the  form  of  the  patches  is  discoverable 
only  by  the  presence  of  a  pale  yellowish  discoloration,  which  slowly 
disappears.  To  these  changes  a  furfuraceous  desquamation  succeeds, 
which  is  attended  with  considerable  itching. 

Of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  some  are  relieved  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  efQorescence,  while  others  are  aggravated.  Thus  the  nausea 
and  sickness  subside  on  the  fourth  day,  the  restlessness  and  sense  of 
oppression  disappear  on  the  sixth  day,  while  the  coryza,  the  catarrh 
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the  hoarseness,  and  the  cough,  with  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  decline 
on  the  seventh  daj.  At  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  resolution 
of  the  congestion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  indicated  by 
diarrhoea  of  some  days'  continuance.  In  the  Archives  G^n6rales  de 
M6decine,  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child  who  became  dumb  in  con- 
sequence of  retrocession  of  measles.  The  power  of  speech,  however, 
returned  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  recital  of  this  case  is  accom- 
panied by  another,  in  which  a  dumb  child  was  restored  to  speech  by 
a  severe  rubeola. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  of  the  pharynx  is  visibly  affected  with  the  rash.  Other  symp- 
toms which  occasionally  develop  themselves  during  the  progress  of 
rubeola,  indicate  a  state  of  congestion  of  the  internal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Thus,  in  some  cases,  there  is  hemorrhage  from  the  nose ;  in 
others,  from  the  air-passages ;  and  in  females,  not  unfrequently  from 
the  uterus.  Whenever  the  rash  is  checked  in  its  course  by  cold  or 
other  causes,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  aggravated  and  dange- 
rous, the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  greatly  heightened, 
the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  and  the  patient  delirious. 

103.  Although  rubeola,  when  it  runs  its  course  regularly,  is  by  no 
means  a  dangerous  disease,  yet,  at  its  close,  it  is  occasionally  attended 
by  severe  and  alarming  sequelae,  which  call  for  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention' on  the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Thus  the  cough,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  rash,  may  return  with  increased  force  and  fre- 
quency, and  be  accompanied  by  a  quickened  pulse,  impeded  respira- 
tion, and  symptoms  of  hectic  fever,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue,  by  effu- 
sion into  the  lungs  and  chest,  or  by  the  development  of  scrofulous  tu- 
bercles. Children  are  sometimes  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  larynx, 
and  die,  unless  relieved  by  tracheotomy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  conjunctivitis,  which  was  symptomatic  of  the  disease  during  its 
progress,  may  continue  in  a  chronic  form  and  give  rise  to  ulceration 
of  the  eyelids.  The  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nose  may  merge  into  the  chronic  form,  and  pour  out  a  purulent  secre- 
tion. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  in  infants  may 
develop  aphthae  and  troublesome  ulcerations;  and  in  children  of  riper 
years,  tumefaction  of  the  lips  and  ulceration  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  salivary  glands  may  become  enlarged  by  the  propagation  of  the 
inflammation  along  their  excretory  ducts.  In  some  instances,  ab- 
scesses resulting  in  fistulous  ulcers  have  been  formed  in  these  glands. 
The  diarrhoea,  which  usually  ceases  spontaneously  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  days  from  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence,  may  continue 
uncontrollable  for  several  weeks,  and  issue  fatally  from  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva  may 
participate  in  the  inflammation,  become  ulcerated,  even  slough,  and 
give  rise  to  occlusion  of  the  aperture,  as  occurred  recently  in  a  little 
girl  operated  on  by  Mr.  Ferguson.*  The  lymphatic  system  may  sym- 
pathize in  the  effects  of  the  cutaneous  irritation,  and  occasion  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands,  which  sometimes  form  abscesses  and  ulcers,  or 

I  Lancet,  voL  ii.,  1850,  p.  578. 
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where  the  mesenteric  glands  are  affected,  the  little  patient  may  be 
destroyed  by  interference  with  the  current  of  the  chyle.  In  other 
instances,  secondary  affections  of  the  skin  are  developed,  in  the  form 
of  vegicles,  pustules,  and  furuncles.  When  these  cutaneous  eruptions 
appear  during  the  violence  of  the  mucous  irritation,  the  visceral  dis- 
ease is  considerably  relieved,  and  the  recovery  favourable. 

Measles  are  moat  prevalent,  and  the  accompanying  catarrh  most 
severe  during  thewinter,  and  particularly  during  tho  first  three  month.s 
of  the  year.  On  the  other  hund,  in  the  summer  season,  and  during 
the  warm  weather,  the  disease,  when  it  occurs,  is  mild  and  subdued. 

"  In  measles,  which  arc  considered  by  Schonlein  as  the  most  highly 
developed  form  of  catarrhal  disease  occurring  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  urine  changes  with  the  varying  stages  of  the  disorder.  In 
most  cases  it  more  or  less  resembles  the  inBammatory  type;  it  is  red 
(as  in  inflammatory  measles,)  acid  and  sometimes  jumentous  (turbid)  |,s 
in  gastric  measles,  or  deposits  a  mucous  sediment  during  the  coursc 
of  the  morning  (as  in  catarrhal  measles.)  Becqucrel  states,  as  the 
result  of  his  observations,  that  the  urine  is  generally  inflammatory  at 
the  commencement  of  the  febrile  period.  It  becomes  very  dark,  and 
of  high  specific  gravity,  and  frequently  deposits  a  sediment  of  uric 
acid:  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  was  found  in  a  few  of  the  cases. 
During  the  eruptive  period,  the  character  of  the  urine  changes;  if  the 
eruption  is  slight  and  there  is  not  much  fever,  it  resumes  the  normal 
type;  if  the  contrary  is  the  cnso,  the  urine  retains  the  inflammatory 
appearance.  Becqucrel  did  not  meet  with  any  ease  in  which  the  urine 
was  turbid  or  sedimentary  towards  the  close  of  the  eruptive  stage, 

"  During  the  period  of  desquamation  and  of  convalescence,  the  urine 
either  returns  at  once  to  the  normal  state,  or  contiucs  turbid  and  se*^- 
mentary  for  some  time,  or  becomes  pale,  clear,  and  aniemic.  In  three 
cases,  anasarca  came  on  during  convalescence,  but  the  urine  did  not 
contain  albumen."' 

HCBEOLA  BINE  CATARRHO. 

101,  This  form  of  measles  is  perfectly  identical  with  rubeola  vul- 
garis, with  the  exception  of  the  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  which 
are  either  exceedingly  shght  or  wholly  absent.  The  efflorescence  is 
precisely  similar,  and  follows  the  same  stages.  Rubeola  sine  catarrho 
is  usually  observed  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  measles, 
when  some  children  will  be  found  to  be  attacked  by  the  simpler  variety, 
while  the  greater  number  aro  seized  with  the  disease  in  its  ordinary 
form.  It  is  not  unfrcquently  mot  with  in  one  member  of  a  family, 
when  the  rest  of  the  children  have  the  more  severe  disease ;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  where  a  number  of  children  are  congregated  to- 
gether, as  in  a  public  school.  Rubeola  without  catarrh  is  sometimes 
I  the  immediate  precursor  of  rubeola  vulgaris,  and  children  affected  by 
this  form  are  more  liable  to  a  second  attack  of  measles  than  those  who 
have  experienced  an  attack  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
cons 


RUBEOLA  SINE  EXANTIIEMATE. 

105.  As  measles  may  occur,  divested  of  their  mucous  inflammation, 

constituting  the  previous  variety,  so,  in  more  rare  instances,  the  febrile 

■  Simon'i  Cbeinistr;,  Am.  eJ. 
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symptoms  and  macous  inflammation  may  be  developed,  with  only  a 
partial  efflorescence,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  with  no  cutaneous 
afiection  whatever.  Rubeola  sine  exanthemate,  when  it  exists,  is  ob- 
served under  the  same  circumstances  with  those  in  which  the  previous 
variety  appears — ^namely,  as  isolated  cases,  occurring  during  the  pro^ 
gress  of  an  epidemic,  among  the  members  of  a  family  aifected  with  mea- 
sles, or  in  a  large  assemblage  of  children.  Sydenham  refers  to  this  form 
of  disease  under  the  name  of  febris  morbillosa,  and  Dr.  Gregory  con- 
tributes additional  testimony  to  its  existence.  ^^Quersent,"  says 
Bayer,^  '^has  observed  some  individuals  in  families  where  measles 
prevailed,  exhibiting  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  disease,  except  the 
eruption.  I  have  myself  several  times  seen  cases  of  measles  in  which 
the  eruption  was  incomplete,  and  which  might  have  been  referred  to 
the  morbillarr  fever  of  Sydenham ;  but  I.  have  never  met  with  any  in- 
stances like  those  mentioned  by  De  Haen,  Gregory,  and  M.  Guersent, 
although  my  attention  b^^  been  turned  to  these  some  years  past." 

RUBEOLA  NIGRA. 
RtUfeoia  maiigna, 

106.  In  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
become  over-distended,  and  the  circulation  through  them  retarded, 
while  some  portion  of  their  contents  is  effused  into  the  surrounding 
tbsues.  This  condition  of  the  vessels  gives  to  the  efflorescence  a 
purplish  and  livid  appearance,  with  which  a  tint  of  yellow  is  inter- 
mingled, and,  in  certain  situations,  a  variable  number  of  small  spots 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  petechise.  This  form  of  measles  is  rare, 
and  has  been  described  by  Willan,  under  the  designation  of  rubeola 
nigra.  It  commences  with  all  the  characters  of  rubeola  vulgaris,  and 
runs  the  usual  course  until  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  At  this 
period  the  pulse  becomes  quickened,  there  is  great  lassitude,  with  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rash  alters  to 
the  purplish  and  livid  hue  above  noted.  Sometimes  the  constitutional 
symptoms  put  on  a  more  severe  character,  the  respiration  is  quick  and 
impeded,  the  cough  troublesome ;  the  digestive  organs  much  disturbed, 
with  parched  mouth  and  nausea ;  probably  delirium  and  effusion  into 
the  serous  cavities,  with  oedema  of  the  areolar  tissue.  With  these 
aggravated  symptoms,  the  disease  is  likely  to  terminate  fatally.  Rayer 
remarks  that  he  has  ^^seen  various  examples  of  these  livid  measles  in 
children  labouring  under  tubercles  of  the  lungs  and  chronic  cseco-colitis, 
and  who  were  exhausted  by  diarrhoea  and  hectic  fever." 

107.  Rayer  has  also  remarked  a  variety  of  "black  or  hemorrhagic" 
measles,  which  are  unconnected  with  constitutional  debility,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  vinous-coloured  efflorescence  not  disappearing  under 
pressure  with  the  finger.  He  met  with  this  form  in  strong  individuals, 
and  he  finds  a  transition  to  such  a  modification  in  the  greater  depth  of 
colour,  and  non-disappearance  under  pressure  of  the  patches  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  rubeola  vulgaris. 

108.  Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  rubeola  are,  firstly,  the 

■Treatise  on  the  Disease^  of  the  Skin,  translated  by  Dr.  Willie,  p.  145. 
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aSection  of  tlie  mucous  membrane,  as  indicated  by  redness  of  conjunc- 
tivfe,  corjza,  catarrh,  sneezing,  sore  throat,  and  cough,  bj  which  the 
disease  may  be  distinguished  even  before  the  appearance  of  efflores- 
cence ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  crescentie  patches  of  the  rasL,  with  in- 
termediate unaffected  portions  of  skin. 

From  scarlatina  it  is  distinguished  by  the  crescentie  patches;  the 
crimson  or  raspberry-like  hue  of  the  redness,  and  the  presence  of  coryzu, 
catarrh,  and  sneezing. 

In  roseola,  the  common  form,  although  the  rash  is  so  similar  as  to 
bare  obtained  for  it  the  name  oi  false  measles,  the  accompanying  fever 
and  inflammation  are  so  extremely  slight  as  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  mistake. 

The  minute  spots  by  which  the  efflorescence  of  rubeola  first  makes 
its  appearance  arc  like  those  of  variola,  especially  on  the  face  and 
forehead,  where  they  are  slightly  papular;  but  upon  the  trunk  and 
limba  this  difference  is  generally  apparent  between  them — namely, 
that  in  measles  the  red  points  are  mere  spots,  while,  in  variola,  they 
are  distinctly  elevated  papulie. 

109.  The  cough  of  rubeola  is  at  first  dry  and  harsh;  at  a  later 
period  expectoration  ensues,  the  expectorated  mucus  presenting  some 
peculiarities  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  Rayer  describes  these 
appearances  as  follows : — "At  first  mucilnginous,  clear,  and  limpid ;  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  expectoration  becomes  thick,  rounded 
into  pellets,  smooth  on  the  surface,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  re- 
maining perfectly  lUstinct  from  each  other,  and  swimming  in  a  large 
quantity  of  ropy  &nd  transparent  mucus,  similar  to  the  matter  coughed 
up  by  some  phthisical  patients.  By-and-bye  this  form  of  expectora- 
tion is  changed  for  another  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  seems  composed  of  a  grayish  homogeneous  mucns,  mixed  with  air 
andsiiliva,  and  verysirailar  to  the  ordinary  matter  expectorated  during 
chronic  catarrhal  affections.  In  young  people  the  expectoration  i.- 
wanting,  or  not  at  all  abundant;  and  many  cases  of  measles  occur  in 
older  subjects  without  being  attended  with  expectoration,"  Chomel 
remarks  the  following  difference  between  the  nummular  expectoration 
of  rubeola  and  phthisis — namely,  that  in  the  former,  the  nummuli  swim 
in  a  transparent  fluid,  and  in  the  latter,  in  one  which  is  opaque. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  the  varieties  of  rubeola  needs  no  especial  mention. 

110.  Causes. — Rubeola  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  Arabia, 
the  birthplace  of  variola  and  scarlatina,  and  to  have  extended  with 
them  to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  first  described  by 
RhuzcB.  The  most  remarkable  epidemics  of  measles  which  have  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  are  those  of  London  in  1(571, 1674, 17<i3,  and 
17(iB,  having  Sydenbum  for  ibeir  historian ;  and  the  epidemic  of  Ply- 
mouth in  1741,  recorded  by  Iluxham. 

Measles  are  the  consequence  of  a  special  infection  or  contagion; 
tinder  the  influence  of  which,  conjoined  with  a  favourable  state  of  the 
system,  rubeola  is  developed.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  sporadic 
or  epidemic  in  its  eruption,  in  others  it  is  communicated  by  contagion. 
The  experiments  of  numerous  authors  have  shown  that  the  exanthem 
may  be  transmitted  by  inoculating  a  sound  person,  cither  with  the 
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blood,  with  the  fluid  of  the  accidental  vesicles  which  sometimes  com- 
plicate  the  rash,  or  with  the  secretions  of  those  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease. [In  the  year  1842,  Yon  Eatona,  during  an  epidemic  of  measles 
in  Hungary,  inoculated  1112  individuals  with  the  blood,  the  fluid  of 
the  vesicles,  and  the  tears,  and  succeeded  in  all  but  78  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  Panum  the  eruption  always  appears  on  the  13th  or  14th 
day  after  the  reception  of  the  contagion  into  the  organism.  Simon, 
p.  126.] 

Measles  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  are  most  frequent  in 
children.  The  disease  is  more  universally  contagious  than  any  of  the 
exanthematous  fevers,  but  is  only  partially  protective  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  in  which  the  same  indi- 
vidual has  been  affected  more  than  once.  The  most  obvious  condition 
influencing  the  attack  of  rubeola,  is  inflammation  of  any  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  such  as  catarrh,  cough,  &c.  This,  indeed,  consti- 
tutes a  morbillous  constitution,  and  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  at 
the  period  when  such  a  constitution  is  most  likely  to  exist — ^namely, 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Successive  epidemics  of  measles 
are  usually  characterized  by  some  peculiarity  either  in  the  intensity 
of  the  disease,  or  variety  in  the  affection  of  especial  organs. 

Patients  affected  with  measles  must  be  secluded  from  those  who 
are  sound,  in  order  to  protect  the  latter  against  contagion.  The 
period  for  the  maintenance  of  seclusion  is  not  rightly  determined, 
but  for  the  sake  of  security  should  be  prolonged  to  at  least  three 
weeks. 

111.  Prognons. — Rubeola  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  mild 
disease,  particularly  when  it  runs  its  course  regularly,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  not  severe,  and 
the  season  temperate.  The  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to 
render  it  serious  are,  irregularity  in  its  course ;  its  occurrence  during 
dentition,  pregnancy,  after  parturition,  or  in  persons  suffering  for 
some  time  previously  from  chronic  disorder  of  an  internal  organ,  par- 
ticularly the  lungs ;  retrocession  of  the  cutaneous  eruption ;  acute  af- 
fection of  the  viscera,  as  of  the  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  Ac,  or 
severe  secondary  disorder.  Rubeola  nigra  is  dangerous  only  when 
complicated  with  excessive  debility,  or  with  any  of  the  unfavourable 
conditions  above  specified. 

112.  Treatment — When  the  disease  is  mild  and  regular  in  its 
course,  milk  diet,  subacid  diluents,  a  moderate  and  equable  tempera- 
ture of  the  sick  chamber,  quiet,  and  rest,  with  some  simple  mucila- 
"■inous  drink  to  ease  the  cough,  will  be  all  the  treatment  required. 
Indeed,  the  less  the  patient  be  interfered  with  by  the  employment  of 
medicines,  the  better. 

If  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  saline  aperients  and  diaphoretics, 
such  as  the  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis  with  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici,  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  camphor  mixture,  may  be  employed;  but  active  pur- 
gatives are  calculated  to  be  injurious,  either  by  determining  a  retro- 
C3ssion  of  the  eruption,  or  by  exciting  a  diarrhoea  not  easily  to  be 
checked.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  diarrhoea  occurring 
at  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  reso- 
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Intion  of  the  fever.  When  from  any  cause  tlie  occurrence  of  Uie 
dtarrhcca  is  protracted  beyond  its  proper  period,  it  may  be  admonishcil 
by  a,  gentle  purgative.  An  emetic  at  the  corainencemenl  of  the  attack 
IB  approved  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  often  useful. 

When  the  cough  is  violent,  the  respiration  frequent  and  diflicult, 
irith  pains  iTi  the  chest  denoting  inflummation  of  the  lungs,  abstraction 
of  blood  must  be  resorted  to.  In  chil<lren,  weakly  aduha,  or  old  per- 
sons, leeches  to  the  chest,  or  cupping  in  this  region  will  be  sufficient. 
In  persons  of  stronger  habit,  genera!  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  be 
found  necessary.  In  the  country,  many  patients  will  bear  venesection 
with  advantage,  while  in  crowded  towns  or  cities  this  remedy  must  he 
employed  with  circumspection.  As  an  auxiliary  to  bleeding,  or  as  u. 
representative  when  the  system  may  be  too  weakly  for  its  use,  counter- 
irritation  by  blisters  or'  stimulant  liniments  will  be  found  beneficial, 
and  both  remedies  will  be  assisted  by  ipecacuanha  or  tartarized  anti- 
mony. Opiates  are  available  only  after  the  violence  of  the  febrile 
Bjmptoms  has  subsided,  and  then  tbey  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  a  diaphoretic,  as  in  Dover's  powder- 
Cold  affusion  has  been  recommended  in  measles,  but  has  not  gained 
friends,  on  account  of  the  susceptibility  to  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  When,  however,  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  eo  long  as  it  continues  so,  sponging  with  cold 
water,  or  with  vinegar  and  water,  may  bo  adopted  with  safety  and 
comfort  to  the  patient. 

Should  the  efflorescence  recede  suddenly,  and  some  internal  organ 
become  affected,  blood  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  region  of  such 
organ,  and  the  rash  recalled  by  means  of  a,  musti.rd-bath,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blister. 

Kabeola  nigra  requires  no  other  treatment,  in  addition  to  that  above 
recommended,  unless  especial  indications  present  themselves,  in  which 
case  the  latter  must  be  managed  according  to  the  common  principles 
of  theropeutics ;  thus,  for  debility,  tonics,  mineral  acids,  &c,,  must 
be  administered. 

118.  1'he  Boquelse  of  rubeola  call  for  a  treatment  especially  directed 
lO  the  nature  of  the  secondary  affection.  For  the  cough  and  pulmo- 
nary affection,  counter  irritants  externally;  with  diaphoretic  salines 
and  ipecacuanha  internally  are  best  suited.  Where  speedy  dissolution 
ie  threatened  from  swelling  and  cedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  where  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leeches  has  failed  to  afford  relief,  tracheotomy  must  be  perforrac.'). 
Chronic  conjunctivitis  and  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  are  best  treated 
by  the  application  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  collyriura  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  to  the  parts  affected;  anointing  the  borders  of  the  lids 
at  bed-time  with  simple  corate,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  during  the 
night.  The  same  plan  of  management  is  adapted  to  the  removal  of 
unpleasant  secretions  from  the  ears,  with  the  addition,  in  chronic 
cases,  of  an  injection  of  chloride  of  Ume.  Aphthous  vesications  and 
ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  require  astringent  and  acid  gargles, 
or  brushing  by  means  of  a  sponge,  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  cf 
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silver.  In  children  too  joun^  to  employ  these  remedies,  a  linctas 
containing  the  sub-borate  of  soaa  may  be  found  sufficient.  Ulceration 
around  the  mouth  will  speedily  yield  to  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  salivary  glands  are  enlarged,  and 
threaten  to  suppurate,  this  termination  may  generally  be  prevented 
by  the  application  of  a  small  blister  over  the  tumefied  organ,  or  by 
blistering  the  surface  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  diarrhoea  may 
be  permitted  to  continue,  unless  it  be  prolonged  for  too  long  a  time, 
and  occasion  debility  and  constitutional  irritation.  When  such  an 
event  is  anticipated,  the  best  treatment  will  be  found  to  be,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  on  the  abdomen ;  frictions  on  the  legs,  with  a  stimu- 
lating liniment ;  mercury  with  chalk,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  in- 
ternally, in  the  first  instance,  succeeded  by  chalk  mixturcy  and  the 
usual  means  for  checking  diarrhoea.  When  the  lymphatic  glandular 
system  is  affected,  the  liniment  of  croton  oil,  rubbed  on  the  integu- 
ment covering  the  enlarged  glands,  will  be  found  of  great  Bervice. 
Indeed,  any  treatment  for  the  relief  of  the  sequelae  of  measles  will  be 
inefficient,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  counter-irritation.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  secondary  eruptive  affections  of  the  skin  are  found 
to  conduce  so  materially  to  the  cure  of  the  internal  disorder.  These 
eruptive  affections  are  therefore  not  to  be  repelled,  without  estab- 
lishing in  the  first  instance  a  more  manageable  form  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, such  as  an  open  blister,  &c.,  in  which  case  the  eruptions  will 
gradually  disappear. 

During  convalescence  the  patient  should  be  protected  from  pulmo- 
nary affections  by  warm  apparel,  and  avoidance  of  a  cold  and  damp 
atmosphere. 

SCARLATINA. 

Syn.  Febria  scarlatina.  Morbilli  confluentes.  Rubeola  rossalia. 
Scarlet  Fever. — Scarlatine^  Fran. — Scharlachfieber^  Scharlachavf- 
schlag^  Germ. 

114.  Scarlatina  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  tegumentary  in- 
vestment of  the  entire  body,  both  cutaneous  and  mucous,  associated 
with  fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  kind.  It  commences  with 
fever,  which  invades  at  an  indefinite  period  between  the  second  and 
the  tenth  day^  after  exposure  to  infection  or  contagion.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  fever,  the  eruption  is  developed  in  the  form  of  minute 
points  and  papulae,  which  constitute  patches  of  large  size,  or  a  general 
effloresence  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour.  The  rash  terminates  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  days,  leaving  the  skin  rough  and  harsh,  and  the  epi- 
derma  peeling  off  in  furfurse  and  thin  laminae. 

115.  The  varieties  of  scarlatina,  which  are  merely  modifications  in 
degree  of  one  typical  affection,  are  four  in  number — namely. 

Scarlatina  simplex. 
"         anginosa. 
^^         maligna. 
'^        sine  exanthemate. 

'  An  exceptional  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Duncome  of  the  Bahamas,  wherein  the  poisoii 
remained  latent  for  eleven  weeks. 
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Srarlaliiia  ttiiigna;  Ertlhriea.     Sfarl^init  siiit  atigiiii.' 

116.  Scarlatina  simplex,  the  most  benign  form  of  aearlet  fever^ 
commences  with  a  feeling  of  languor  and  lassitude,  with  pains  in  Ih*^ 
head,  in  the  back,  and  in  the  limbs;  with  drowsiness,  nausea,  andL 
rigors,  these  being  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  usual  symptoms,'! 
of  pyrexia,  and  increasing  towards  the  evening.  Upon  the  breaking '] 
out  of  the  efflorescence,  the  pulse  is  quick,  but  feeble ;  the  patient  iB^'l 
anxious,  depressed  in  spirits,  agitated,  restless  and  sometimes  delirioui^F 
The  eyes  are  red  and  humid,  but  without  lachrymation;  the  face  iST 
swollen;  the  tongue,  covered  in  the  middle  with  white  mucus,  if] 
etadded  with  congested  papillie  of  a  vivid  red  coloar,  and  red  along  j 
the  edges;  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  and  the  palate  and  pharynx  red.  ] 
There  is  a  frequent  dry  cough,  a  troublesome  tingling  and  itching,  I 
sensation  of  the  skin,  and  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Some-j  I 
times,  however,  it  happens  that  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  occurs  with-^  f 
out  pain  or  febrile  symptoms.  L 

On  the  second  day  from  the  commencement  of  these  symptoms,  the.  I 
efflorescence  appears  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  in  the  form  of  k  f 
minute  points,  which  become  aggregated  into  patches  of  irregular.  I 
form  and  size.     By  the  third  day,  the  rash  has  extended  to  the  trunk,  L 
of  the  body  and  upper  extremities,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  otl 
the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and  air-passages,  and  bji T 
the  fourth  day  to  the  lower  extremities.     The  patch-like  distribution  ( 
of  the  eruption  is  its  normal  character  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body..  : 
On  the  face,  the  neck,  and  upon  the  limbs,  it  speedily  becomes  con- 
tinaous  and  diffused.     The  skin  is  hot  and  itching,  and  fully  distended 
by  the  congestion  of  its  vessels.     The  scarlet  surface  is  sometimes 
uniform  and  smooth,  [gcarlattna  plana  vel  levigatn,]  at  other  times, 
and  in  some  situations,  it  is  dotted  with  elevated  points  of  a  deeper 
dnt  than  the  adjoining  sarface,  and  is  rough  and  granular  to  the 
tonch,  (scarlatina  papulosa  vel  milliformis,)  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  serous  vesicles,  {acar- 
latina  vesicularis,  vel  pklycta^nosa,  vel  pustuloea.)     The  efflorescenceifl 
attains  its  most  vivid  redness  upon  the  evening  of  the  third  or  foiirtlljf 
day  after  its  commencement.     It  is  always  brighter  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  upon  the 
loins,  the  nates,  and  flexures  of  the  joints,  than  upon  the  rest  of  the 
surface. 

The  decline  of  scarlatina  commences  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  erup- 
tion; the  redness  diminishes  on  those  parts  first  where  it  first  ap- 
peared; islets  of  skin  of  its  natural  hue  begin  to  be  apparent  in  the 
midst  of  the  redness,  and  epidermal  desquamation  occurs  upon  the  face 
and  neck.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  efflorescence  has  still  further  de- 
creased, and  on  the  seventh  has  nearly  disappeared.  On  the  eighth 
and  ninth  days,  the  desquamation  of  the  epiderma  has  become  gene- 
ral, and,  in  many  parts,  laminae  of  considerable  size  are  thrown  off. 
The  resolution  of  scarlatina  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
and  temporary  renewal  of  the  rash,  preceded  by  a  febrile  paroxysm. 
'Dr.  Robert  Willism?. 
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'^In  all  the  acute  exanthemata  the  urine  very  frequently  presents, 
as  Schonlein  remarks,  a  peculiar  character  which  is  due,  in  many 
cases,  to  an  admixture  of  the  bile-pigment :  it  has  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  resembles  badly  fermented  beer  in  appearance.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  crisis  the  urine  becomes  clearer,  and  forms  a  pul- 
verulent sediment  consisting  of  uric  acid  (and,  perhaps,  urate  of  am- 
monia.) 

^^  In  scarlatina,  the  urine,  at  the  commencement,  while  there  is  con- 
siderable fever,  is  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour,  and  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  inflammatory  urine. 

'^In  children  the  urine  is  always  less  coloured  than  in  adults,  and 
its  colour  in  this  disease  is  proportionately  less  dark. 

^^  It  almost  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  only  exhibits  a  ten- 
dency to  become  rapidly  ammoniacal,  when  the  disease  is  associated 
with  a  nervous  or  septic  condition  of  the  system.  Any  sediments  that 
may  be  fojrmed  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  urate  of  ammonia  and 
uric  acid  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mucus :  blood-cor- 
puscles are  occasionally  noticed.  Wlien  the  urine  is  ammoniacal, 
viscid  whitish  sediments  of  the  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited,  and 
if  there  is  much  gastric  disturbance  the  urine  becomes  jumentous 
(turbid.)  Albumen  is  commonly  but  not  always  found  in  the  urine 
during  the  period  of  desquamation.  Dropsy  may  even  supervene 
without  the  urine  becoming  albuminous ;  it  is  sometimes  preceded  }>j 
the  occurrence  of  h»maturia."* 

Simon  further  observes  in  reference  to  the  contradictory  opinions 
put  forth  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine :  "  We 
Iiave  dropirattlfgrmptoms  with  albuminuria,  dropsical  symptoms  with- 
out albuminuria,  and  albuminuria  without  dropsical  symptoms.  Solon 
found  albumen  in  the  urine  in  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three  caaee 
of  scarlatina.  On  the  other  hand,  Philipp*  observed,  in  Berlin,  where 
scarlatina  was  recently  very  prevalent  and  anasarca  could  not  be 
warded  off,  at  least  sixty  cases  in  which  the  urine  was  tested  both  with 
heat  and  nitric  acid,  and  no  trace  of  albumen  could  be  detected.  Dr* 
Simon  remarked  that  a  desquamation  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
ascertained  by  the  presence  of  numerous  epithelial  cells  in  the  sedi- 
ment, a  condition  which  frequently  preceded  the  desquamation  of  the 
epiderma. 

SCARLATINA  ANGINOSA. 
Scarlatina  mitior*   Angina  Scarlatinosa* 

117.  Scarlatina  anginosa  is  a  modification  of  simple  scarlatina,  and 
ii  ^specially  characterized  by  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  by  swelling  and  ulee- 
]  ation  of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  scarlatina  are  identioal 
with  those  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  disease,  but  more  violent.  The 
fauces  from  the  commencement,  and  often  before  the  invasion  of  the 
symptoms,  are  redder  than  natural.     There  is  a  rapidly  increasing 

*  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry.     Am.  Ed. 

s  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  1810,  No.  35.  *  Dr.  Robert  Wiltiami. 
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e  of  constrictioQ  about  the  throat,  and  a  BtifTness  of  tho  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  of  the  jaw.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, the  throat  feels  rough,  the  voice  is  hoarse,  there  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  viscous  mucus  in  the  fauces,  and  deglutition  is  painful  and 
difficult.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the  redness  of  the  fauces  has 
increased,  the  mucous  memhrane  looks  turgid  and  swollen,  and  is 
studded  with  patches  of  false  membrane  and  superlicial  ulcerations. 
The  uvula  and  tonsils  are  so  much  enlarged  as  nearly  to  block  up  the 
isthmus  faucium,  and  the  tongue  is  coated  with  white  mucus,  and  ap- 
pears set  with  red  gems,  from  the  congestion  and  elongation  of  its 
pspiilie.  While  the  local  affection  is  thus  rapidly  progressing,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  indicative  of  serious  and  dangerous  dis- 
turbance. There  is  nausea  with  vomiting,  quickened  respiration,  a 
2uick  and  feehle  pulse,  great  languor  and  restlessness,  head-ache, 
elirium,  and  excessive  heat  of  skin,  104°  or  105°.  Heberden  ob- 
served the  temperature  of  the  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  thermome- 
ter, to  be  112  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

When  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  occurs,  the 
inflamed  surface  is  seen  to  be  studded  ou  the  second  or  third  day  with 
a  number  of  white  patches,  around  which  the  congested  vessels  form 
a  zone  of  deep  red.  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day  the  whitish  patch 
or  false  membrane  is  thrown  off,  and  leaves  a  small  superficial  ulcer, 
which  quickly  heals.  Ulceration  takes  place  chiefly  in  irritable  con- 
stitutions, and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as,  for  instance,  during 
the  autumnal  and  winter  mouths. 

The  cutaneous  eruption  ia  scarlatina  anginosa  is  retarded  by  the 
severity  of  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  It  fails  to  appear  until  the  third  day,  and  is  then 
only  partial  in  its  efflorescence.  Upon  the  trunk  of  the  body  it  forms 
scattered  patches  of  variable  size,  while  upon  the  limbs  it  is  developed 
chiefly  around  the  joints.  It  endures  longer  than  the  eruption  of 
scarlatina  simplex,  and  the  desquamation  which  ensues  upon  its  de- 
c^ne  is  less  regular  and  extensive.  Occasionally  the  rash  disappears 
suddenly  the  day  after  its  eruption,  to  return  iu  a  day  or  two.  This 
occurrence  takes  place  more  frequently  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
season  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  is  either  fatal  in  its  eon- 
sequences,  or  an  aggravation  of  the  constitutional  severity  of  the 
disease. 

The  decline  of  the  eruption  takes  place  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
Buhsldes,  the  sloughs  are  thrown  off,  and  the  ulcerations  begin  to  heal. 
The  latter  process,  however,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  are  not  accomplished  before  the  fifteenth 
or  twentieth  day.  When  the  throat  and  fauces  only  begin  to  be  af- 
fected at  the  height  of  the  rash,  or  even  at  its  decline,  the  dispersion 
of  the  inSammation  is  postponed  till  a  later  period.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  follow  in  the  train  of  the  affection  of  the  throat. 
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SCARLATINA  MALIGNA. 
Scarlatina  gravior;^  torpida;  nervosa;  pntrida ;  s^ptiea, 

118.  Scarlatina  maligna  is  a  highly  aggravated  form  of  scarlatina 
anginosa,  occurrine  in  persons  of  debilitated  constitution,  principally 
in  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  and  in  damp,  unhealthy,  and  ill- 
ventilated  situations.  Sometimes  it  ^makes  its  attack  sporadically, 
while  at  other  times  it  invades  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  during  the 
progress  of  scarlatina  simplex  or  anginosa. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  scarlatina  maligna  are,  the  extreme 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  the  system,  the  absence  of  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  the  extensive  and  deep  sloughing  ulceration  of  the 
fauces.  The  pulse,  in  this  aflfection,  is  irregular,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible; there  is  great  restlessness,  deafness,  delirium,  and  coma. 
The  eyes  look  red  and  sunken,  there  is  an  acrid  secretion  from  the 
nose,  which  produces  soreness  and  excoriation  around  the  nostrils. 
The  cheeks  are  swollen  and  aphthous.  The  lips,  the  teeth,  and  the 
tongue,  are  covered  by  a  dark  brown  or  black  fur.  The  tongue  is 
swollen  and  tender,  or  even  ulcerated,  and  the  tonsils  are  deeply  ul- 
cerated, and  covered  with  dark-coloured  sloughs.  Respiration  is  im- 
peded, quick,  and  rattling;  there  is  a  quantity  of  viscous  phlegm  in 
the  pharynx ;  the  breath  is  fetid ;  deglutition  painful  and  difficult ; 
there  is  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes 
hsematuria. 

The  eruption  in  this  form  of  scarlatina  is  late  in  appearance;  it  is 
pale  and  indistinct,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  irregular 
size,  which  speedily  become  dark  and  livid,  and  mingled  with  petechise. 
'*  Their  whole  skin,"  writes  Dr.  Sims,*  "instead  of  the  scarlet,  assumed 
a  very  remarkable  appearance,  which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
that  of  a  dead  body  which  has  been  kept  several  days,  or  as  if  a  mix- 
ture of  blood  and  water  were  universally  diffused  under  it,  and  could 
be  seen  through  it."  The  duration  of  the  rash  is  equally  uncertain 
with  its  period  of  invasion.  "In  some  instances,  the  rash  suddenly 
disappears  a  few  hours  after  it  is  formed,  and  comes  out  again  after 
the  expiration  of  a  week,  continuing  two  or  three  days ;  in  one  case, 
numerous  patches  of  it  appeared  a  third  time,  on  the  seventh  day  from 
the  second  eruption,  then  remained  for  two  days." 

Scarlatina  maligna  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  severity  of  its  symptoms.  Some  patients  are  cut  off  at  an 
early  period-^namely,  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  while  others 
withstand  its  violence  for  a  longer  period.  Those  who  perish  early, 
exhibit  appearances  of  extensive  ulceration  in  the  fauces,  larynx, 
trachea,  lungs,  or  in  the  ODSophagus  and  alimentary  canal,  after  death. 
The  great  fatality  of  this  disease  may  be  inferred  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Willan,  that  "  in  1786-7,  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who 
were  affected  with  the  scarlatina  maligna  died  between  the  seventh 
and  nineteenth  day  of  the  fever." 

*  Dr.  Robert  Williami. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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SCARLATINA  SINE  EXANTHKMATE. 
Searlalina  lint  trupliont,' 

119.  During  the  progress  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  some  few 
cases  have  been  occaaionally  obaerved,  in  wliicb  the  fever  and  angina 
were  present,  but  without  any,  or  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  efflores- 
cence. Such  an  instance  once  fell  under  my  own  notice,  in  a  weakly 
child,  who  slept  in  the  same  apartment  with  ihree  of  bia  brothDrs  and 
sisters,  suffering  from  the  ordinary  attack  of  scarlatina  simplex.  This 
form  of  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  a  secondary  attack,  before 
the  health  has  become  completely  re-established,  than  as  a  sporadic 
T&riety,  and  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  adult  than  in  children. 

ACCIDENTAL  MODIFICATIONS  OF  SCARLATINA. 

120.  When  so  extensive  a  surface  of  the  body  is  affected  aa  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  disease  in  scarlatina,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  many  modifications  may  arise  from  circumstances  apparently 
trivial,  such  as  those  which  are  referrible  to  age,  constitution,  season, 
Ac.  Thus  while,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  mny  occur  in  which  all  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  present  without  the  efflorescence,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  reverse  of  this  may  happen.  Dr.  Sima  remarks, 
"in  one  child  the  scarlet  fever  appeared  without  any  angina,  and 
having  finished  its  course,  left  the  patient  seemingly  in  perfect  health ; 
bnt  in  a  few  days  the  fever  returned  without  any  eruption,  but  with  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  sore  throat,  and  much  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  tonsils  and  parotids,  which  likewise  ran  its  course,  as  if  the 
former  symptoms  had  never  appeared."  The  same  author  observes, 
that  during  the  periods  of  the  year  which  are  unfavourable  for  scar- 
latina— namely,  in  autumn,  and  winter,  "a  frequent,  short,  hacking 
cough  took  place  in  several  patients,"  without  expectoration:  that 
this  symptom  was  most  severe  where  the  cutaneous  eruption  and  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  were  the  slightest.  "Another  circumstance  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  was,  that  a  few  days  after  the 
apparent  change  of  the  disorder,  a  swelling  attacked  the  face,  but 
more  frequently  the  extremities,  attended  with  the  most  excruciating 
pain."  "Some  first  complained  of  a  violent  tooth-ache;  after  two 
or  three  days  they  complained  of  an  equally  violent  pain  in  the  back, 
the  first  one  gradually  subsiding.  In  a  day  or  two  more,  or  even 
sooner,  the  pain  attacked  their  elbows,  wrists,,and  hands,  which  were 
oaually  the  parts  last  attacked." 

Dr.  Watson'  and  Dr.  Corrigan'  have  pointed  out  an  occasional 
variety  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  which  there  is  great  and  rapid 
swelling  under  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  without  a  corresponding  in- 
flammation of  the  fauces.  The  patient  suffers  much  from  pressure 
upon  the  cervical  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  cellular  tissue  frequently 
passes  into  the  state  of  sloughing.  At  the  outset  of  the  swelling. 
Dr.  Corrigan  found  a  few  leeches  of  service ;  but  he  warns  us  against 
their  use  if  the  inflammation  be  fairly  established,  and  he  especially 
indicates  the  danger  of  incisions. 

'Lecturfson  tb«  Praclii^e  of  Phfiic.    Ami?rican  Eililion. 
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SEQUELiB  OF  SCARLATINA. 

121.  The  development  of  the  exanthema,  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  oedema  is  removed 
by  absorption  of  the  serous  effusion  at  the  decline  of  the  eruption, 
but  occasionally  it  terminates  in  ulceration  or  mortification.  ^^  Two 
instances  of  this  tendency  to  mortification  occurred  in  two  children 
lately  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  one,  the  whole  of  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot  had  sloughed  off,  and  the  integuments  of  the 
leg  had  mortified  from  the  knee  to  the  foot.  In  the  other,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  upper  lip  had  commenced,  and  continued  to  spread  till 
nearly  one  half  of  the  face  was  eaten  away.  The  former  pa- 
tient recovered,  the  latter  died.  This  tendency  to  mortification  is 
common  to  many  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  account  of 
the  fever  that  prevailed  in  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  gives  one 
case  that  died  of  mortification  of  the  rectum,  and  also  six  others  that 
died  sphacelated  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  girls,  some  had 
the  pudendal  region  mortified ;  two  had  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  cheek, 
which  sphacelated  externally ;  while  one  had  the  gums  and  jaw-bone 
so  corroded,  that  most  of  the  teeth  fell  out  before  she  died.  The  lips 
and  mouth  of  many  also  that  recovered,  were  ulcerated,  and  continued 
so  for  a  long  time."* 

In  other  cases,  at  the  close  of  scarlatina,  and  during  convalescence 
— namely,  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  tenth  and  twen- 
tieth day,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  anasarca 
is  developed.  This  sequela,  which  is  referrible  to  the  transfer  of  in- 
flammatory action  to  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  is  indicated  by 
languor,  head-ache,  restlessness,  and  gymptoms  of  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance ;  to  these  succeed  oedema  of  the  face  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  of  the  entire  body.  Subse- 
quently, effusions,  frequently  containing  urea,  take  place  into  the 
serous  cavities,  and  the  case  becomes  serious.  The  urine  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  of  that  peculiar  smoky  colour  which  indicates  the  presence 
of  albumen,  and  is  frequently  coloured  by  the  presence  pf  bjood,  the 
consequence  of  impeded  circulation  in  the  kidney,  and  rupture  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  or  turbid,  and  deposits  a  whitish 
sediment.  Anasarca  is  usually  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  during  the  progress  of  scarlatina,  or  at  too  early  a 
period  after  convalescence ;  but  it  may  also  result  from  any  cause  ca- 
pable of  arresting  or  diverting  the  natural  course  of  the  aisorder,  in 
other  words,  of  preventing  the  elimination  of  the  animal  poison,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  disease.  Hence  an  imperfect  or  checked  erup- 
tion is  the  common  precursor  of  anasarca,  or  it  may  occur  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  cutaneous  efflorescence,  when  an  undue  amount  of 
poison  still  remains  in  the  blood,  and  an  excess  of  duty  is  forced  upon 
the  kidneys,  the  latter  organs  being  already  weakened  by  congestion, 
imperfect  circulation,  and  accumulation  of  epithelium,  and,  possibly,  of 
fibrinous  cylinders  in  their  tubular  structure. 

>  Elementii  of  Medicine.    By  Robert  Williams,  M.  D.    Vol.  t.,  page  137. 
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Anasarca  sometimeB  proceeds  from  another  cause  tlian  inflammation 
Mid  congestion  of  the  structure  of  the  kidneys — namely,  from  ansemta. 
This  happens  in  children  naturally  weakly  and  paUid,  and  is  less 
i'erious  than  the  inflammatory  form.  It  may  occur  as  early  as  the 
fonrth  day  of  the  eruption,  or  at  any  later  period ;  the  features  in  this 
case  are  contracted  and  pallid,  the  tongue  and  lipa  bleached,  and  the 
Rkin  pale;  there  ia  little  or  no  fever;  the  urine  is  pale,  often  neutral 
from  the  presence  of  phosphatic  salts,  and  contains  neither  albumen, 
blood  corpuscles,  nor  epithelial  cells.  The  cause  of  the  dropsy  in  this 
instance  appears  to  be  defect  of  fihrine  in  the  blood,  and  want  of  power 
to  excrete  the  urea.      The  ced^ma  begins  in  the  yicinity  of  the  joints. 

Besides  the  preceding,  inBammation  and  e&'usion  of  serum  and  pus 
may  take  place  into  the  joints.  The  mucous  membranes  also  suffer; 
the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  becomes  chronic,  and 
lasts  for  a  considerable  time.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  may  terminate  in  deafness,  and 
that  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in  chronic  suppuration.  Occasionally, 
ulcerations  are  formed  around  the  nose  or  mouth;  thickening  of  the 
upper  lip  may  also  occur ;  aphthje  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  salivary  glands.  When  parotiditis  ensues  in  the  adult, 
it  ia  apt  to  produce  considerable  swelling  of  the  gland,  which  continues 
for  a  long  period ;  in  children,  inflammation  of  this  gland,  and  of  the 
Eubmasillary  glands,  may  give  rise  to  asphyxia,  or  terminate  in  sup- 
puration and  abscess.  Other  sequelte  of  scarlatina  anginosa  are, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  swelling  of 
the  testes,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.,  and,  accordiiig 
to  Dr.  Scot  Alison,'  pericarditis. 

In  scarlatina  maligna  the  sefjuelse  are  severe  and  dangerous,  and 
often  prove  fatal  after  the  secondary  stages  of  the  fever  have  subsided. 
To  the  tertiary  a&'ections  above  detjiiled^  may  be  Added,  as  occasion- 
iilly  following  in  the  train  of  scarlatina  lAligna,  ulceration  of  the 
luucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  oisophogus;  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  protracted  cough,  dyspnoea, 
itnppuration  of  the  salivary  glands,  enlargement  and  suppuration  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  sloughing  of  the  nates,  and  hectic 
fever. 

122.  I}i<ignii»i». — The  especial  diagnostic  characters  of  scarlatina 
<iTe,firgtly,  the  decided  and  acute  affection  of  the  fauces;  secondly, 
the  early  appearance  (2d  day)  and  rapid  extension  of  theefllorescence; 
and  thirdly,  the  bright  scarlet,  and  diffused  character  of  the  rash,  and 
its  frequent  interspersion  with  red  papulfe. 

Between  scarlatina  and  rubeola,  the  closest  analogy  undoubtedly 
subsists,  and  when  the  natural  characters  of  the  two  affections  are  con- 
sidered, the  analogy  approaches  almost  to  identity;  thus,  both  are  in- 
flammations of  the  tegumenlary  surface  of  the  body  internal  and  ex- 
temAl;  both  are  accompanied  by  a  cutaneous  efflorescence,  involving 
the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma ;  both  are  liable  to  be  succeeded  by 
c«noii8  affeutioQS  of  the  viscera,  into  the  structure  of  which  mucoua 
luembrane  enters  as  a  constituent  part;  both  appear  during  the  pre- 
'  Medical  GuelM,  tg4j. 
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valence  of  the  same  epidemic,  engendered  apparently  by  the  same  in- 
fection ;  one  may  follow  on  the  other  as  a  consecutive  disorder ;  both 
are  infectious,  and  both  are  contagious.  In  practice  alone  is  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  these  exanthemata.  We  will,  therefore, 
inquire  what  are  the  distinctions  which  we  are  enabled  to  establish 
between  them  ? 

Scarlatina,  Rubeola* 

1.  Precursory  symptoms  of  one  day's  du-  1.  Precursory  symptoms  of  three  days' 
ration.  duration. 

3.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  9.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  fauces,  red  and  inflamed,  without  secre-  and  fauces,  red  and  inflamed,  with  increased 
tion;  pain  and  soreness  of  throat  i  no  cough;  secretion,  coryza,  sneezing,  &c. ;  dry  cough 
no  expectoration.  at  first,  subsequently  expectoration. 

3.  Eruption  on  the  second  day  of  the  3.  Eruption  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
fever;  invades  the  entire  surface  of  the  fever;  occupies  three  days  in  invading  the 
body  in  three  days;  disappears  by  the  end  entire  surface  of  the  body;  disappears  by 
of  the  seventh  day.  the  end  of  the  eighth  day. 

4.  The  efflorescence  occurs  in  large  irregu-  ^»  The  efflorescence  occurs  in  small  cre- 
lar  patches,  or  is  more  or  less  generally  dif-  scentic,  and  circular  patches,  with  mterven- 
fused;  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  compared  by  ing  unaffected  portions  of  the  skin;  the  colour 
Willan  to  a  "boiled  lobster's  shell,"  and  is  darker  than  in  scarlatina,with "nearly  the 
frequently  interspersed  with  numerous  small  hue  of  a  raspberry,"  and  interspersed  with 
red  papule.  numerous  small  red  papule,  disposed  in 

clusters. 

5.  Odour  resembling  old  cheese.  «    r^j  ♦•  u       «.-i  *l    ^    r        r 

^  5.  Odour,  sweetish,  until  the  decline  of 

6.  Principal  sequels :  anasarca ;  inflam-  the  eruption,  then  sourish, 
mation  of  the  joints;   gangrene;   chronic 

bronchitis ;  ulcerations  of  fauces ;  conjunc-  ^-  Principal  sequels :  the  same  as  scarla- 
tivitis ;  otitis ;  abscess  of  salivary  glands ;  t»n*»  ^>^^  the  exception  of  anasarca,  in- 
chronic  diarrhcea.  flammation  of  the  joints,  and  gangrene. 

7.  Exfoliation  of  the  epiderma  in  la-  7.  Exfoliation  of  the  epiderma,  in  fur- 
mine,  fliraceous  scales. 

8.  Less  infectious  and  contagious  than  8.  More  infectious  and  contagions  than 
measles.  scarlatina. 

9.  Rarely  attacks  the  same  person  more  9.  Frequently  attacks  the  same  person 
than  once.  twice. 

The  differences  above  stated  amount  at  most  to  one  of  degree^  the 
infection  being  the  same  in  both  disorders.  Thus,  while  both  are  con- 
stituted by  inflammation  attacking  the  same  textures  of  the  bodj, 
scarlatina,  during  its  first  stageSj  is  more  rapidly  and  actively  deter- 
mined to  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  mucous  membrane,  in  an  equal 
ratio,  escaping  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  regard  to  rubeola ;  here  the  cutaneous  determi- 
nation is  tardy  and  partial,  while  the  mucous  affection  is  gradual, 
severe,  and  prolonged.  During  the  Becoiid  stages^  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  cutaneous  congestion,  ^he  mucous  membrane  may  suffer  more 
or  less  in  both,  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the 
greater  or  less  exhaustion  of  the  morbific  influence  in  the  skin,  the 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  &c.  These  stages  have  no  natural  course 
in  either  disorder,  new  and  accidental,  or  previously  existing  condi- 
tions determining  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  or  its  attack 
upon  some  weak  point  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Scarlatina  sine  exanthemate  is  distinguished  from  cynanche  maligna 
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by  the  symptoms,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  acute  diaeasp, 
and  one  producing  a  powerful  impression  on  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems.  The  alimentary  system  is  also  much  disturbed;  there  i^ 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  run  its  course  to  u 
fatal  termination  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  within  the  iirst  week. 
Angina  maligna,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  slow  and  gradual  in  its  pro- 
gress, extending  by  degrees  from  the  point  first  attacked  along  the 
trachea  and  bronchia)  tubes,  giving  riee  to  the  formation  of  false 
membranes  in  its  course,  imd  attended  with  little  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, however  severe  may  be  the  local  affection.  In  a  word,  the 
observation  of  these  two  diseases  exhibits,  in  the  former,  fatality  in 
its  cause;  in  the  latter,  fatality  in  its  effects. 

123.  C'uiiaee, — The  cause  of  scarlatina  is  an  infection,  or  contagion, 
apparently  identical  with  that  of  rubeola.  It  makes  its  attack  in  the 
form  of  an  epidemic,  and  prevails  mostly  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
eeasons  of  the  year.  The  atmospheric  conditions  favourable  to  scar- 
latina are  cold  and  moisture  combined,  and  the  existence  of  this  state 
of  the  weather  for  any  lime  gives  rise  to  a  medical  constitution,  in 
which  scarlatina  is  apt  to  be  developed.  When  epidemics  of  scarla- 
tina and  measles  occur  at  successive  periods,  with  an  interval  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  fro^th  invasion  ii 
determined  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  who  have 
not  yet  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  who  are  consequently  suaccpti- 
ble  of  its  inSuence.  Scarlatina  is  less  contagious  than  rubeola,  and 
affects  children  and  young  persons  chiefly ;  but  many  instances  occur 
in  which  adults,  and  especially  puerperal  patients,  have  suffered  from 
this  disease.  Scarlatina  rarely  attacks  the  same  person  more  than 
once,  and  is  less  easily  communicable  by  inoculation  than  measles. 
For  protection  against  the  propagation  of  the  contagion,  patients  re- 
covering from  scarlatina  should  be  secluded  for  three  weeks  or  u 
month. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  angina  pseudo-membranosa,  com- 
plicated in  some  cases  with  scarlatina,  not  unfreiueutly  takes  place, 
on  the  continent,  in  an  epidemic  form.  In  an  epidemic  of  this  disease 
lately  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  as  having  occurred  nt 
Lion- d' Angers,  it  prevailed  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  same  period  horses  soffered  from  a  similar  affection,  colts 
from  acute  enteritis,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  from  phlyctenoid 
fever. 

124.  Prognoiis. — The  prognosis  of  scarlatina  will  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  It  sometimes  in- 
vades with  such  overwhelming  rapidity  as  to  destroy  life  before  any 
pathological  changes  can  be  effected.  Scarlatina  simplex  is  wholly 
divested  of  danger  when  it  passes  regularly  through  its  course.  It 
may,  however,  be  rendered  grave  by  retrocession,  or  by  complication 
with  disease  in  any  of  the  viscera.  '^The  prognosis  is  unfavourable 
if  the  delirium  commence,  as  it  frequeutly  does  in  children,  and  some- 
times also  in  adults,  a  few  hours  after  the  seizure.  In  these  cases 
the  child  often  dies  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  adult  on  the, 
eighth  or  tenth.     Tlie  tongue  becoming  brown,  or,  a  clean  tongue, 
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with  a  rapid,  flattering  pulse,  are  unfkvourable  symptoms.  A  sudden 
fading  of  the  eruption,  or  its  changing  to  a  livid  colour,  are  symptoms 
of  danger.  The  danger  of  scarlatina  is  increased  by  dentition. 
Pregnancy  also  adds  to  the  danger,  as  the  woman  frequently  mis- 
carries. The  prognosis  is  also  extremely  grave  when  it  attacks  wo- 
men immediately  after  parturition.'*  ^^The  fauces  becoming  li\4d 
under  any  circumstances,  or  an  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  or 
else  the  formation  of  an  extensive  abscess  in  the  neck,  accompanied 
with  severe  purging,  are  all  unfavourable  symptoms.  The  appear- 
ance of  mortification  in  any  part  is  commonly,  but  not  universally 
fatal.  Affection  of  the  joints  is  a  grave,  but  by  no  moans  a  fatal 
symptom.  ^  The  appearance  of  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  at  the  commencement  of  the  exanthema  is  regarded 
as  a  favourable  sign." 

125.  Treatment. — The  principle  of  treatment  in  scarlatina  is  to 
endeavour  to  purify  the  blood  of  the  morbid  poison  which  it  contains, 
und  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  by  calling  into  action  the  va- 
rious natural  emunctories  of  the  system — namely,  the  skin,  the  bowels, 
and  the  kidneys.  The  degree  in  which  these  powers  should  be  set  in 
action  must  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  disease.  In  the 
mildest  forms  of  the  complaint  the  treatment  should  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  Sydenham  remarks  that  none  die  of  this  disorder,  ex- 
cept from  a  too  great  officiousness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner — 
''nimia  medici  diligentia."  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  the 
house,  the  sick  apartment  should  be  kept  well  ventilated,  the  patient's 
head  cool,  his  feet  warm,  the  bed-clothes  light;  his  diet  should  be 
sparing  and  unstimulating,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  diluent  and 
acidulated  drinks ;  conversation  should  be  prohibited,  and  all  sources 
of  noise  or  moral  excitement  removed.  To  these  hygienic  means 
should  be  added  sponging  of  the  skin  with  tepid  vinegar;  a  daily 
warm  bath,  if  the  process  can  be  accomplished  without  fatigue  to  the 
patient  and  danger  of  exposure ;  mild  diaphoretics,  if  necessary;  gentle 
laxatives ;  and,  at  the  decline  of  the  fever,  a  mild  tonic,  such  as  the 
citrate  of  iron,  or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  a  little  wine. 
During  convalescence  and  after  recovery,  flannel  should  be  worn  next 
the  skin. 

If  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  kidneys  should  be  indicated 
by  anasarca  or  the  state  of  the  urine,  the  warm  bath  must  be  imme- 
diately resorted  to.  It  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  once  a  day,  or 
every  other  day,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  re- 
lief it  is  found  to  afford ;  and  its  action  may  be  increased  by  antimo- 
nial  diaphoretics.  An  active  purgative,  and  such  as  will  relieve  the 
mucous  membrane  by  exciting  secretion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
moves  the  bowels  copiously,  must  be  administered.  Calomel,  with  the 
compound  jalap  powder,  saline  aperients,  or  drachm  doses  of  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash,  are  the  best  means  for  this  purpose.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  gently  aided  by  mild  diure- 
tics, such  as  the  citrate  of  potash,  acetate  of  potash,  or  liquor  am- 
moni»  acetatis.    But  diuretics  should  be  used  with  caution,  judiciously 

I  Dr.  Robert  Williams.    Opus,  cit.,  p.  145. 
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selected  and  administered.  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  tliey  would  relievo 
the  most  congested  condition  of  the  kidney;  but  improperly  chosen 
and  mistimed  in  their  exhibition,  there  would  be  danger  of  th'eir  in- 
creasing the  inflammation  ivliich  they  were  intended  to  abate.  When 
symptoms  indicate  a  very  considerable  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
leeches  to  the  loins,  sinapisms,  or  dry  cupping,  may  become  necessary, 
IThe  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  containing  an  additional  drnchm  of 
iodine  to  the  ounce,  I  hare  seen  used  as  a  counter-stimulant  witli 
great  success  and  relief.  Jt  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  ready  . 
application,  and  may  be  used  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
patient.  When  symptoms  denote  effusion  into  the  eranium.or  cavities 
ef  the  brain,  sinapisms  or  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  above  treatment  for  carrying  off  the 
morbid  poison,  the  powers  of  the  digestive  organs  must  bo  maintained 
by  a  nourishing  diet ;  and,  as  the  symptoms  subside,  wine  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  disease  is  exhausted,  the 
•eneral  tone  of  the  system,  and  especially  that  of  the  kidneys,  is  to 
)e  restored  by  means  of  mild  chalybeate  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate  of 
iron,  potassio- tartrate  of  iron,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  vinum 
ferri,  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride,  sesquioxydc,  or  iodide  of  iron ; 
or,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  llobert  Williams,  salicine,  from  combining 
the  properties  of  a  tonic  and  diuretic,  in  five-grain  doses  three  times 
•  day. 

Whea  the  cause  of  the  ccdema  or  anasarca  is  an  anemic  stato  of 
the  system,  tonic  remedies  are  the  appropriate  treatment,  from  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state.  The  tonics  beat 
suited  to  the  purpose  are,  the  salts  of  iion,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  bitter  effusion;  or  the  sesquioxyde  of  iron. 

In  scarlatina  anginosa  the  same  general  plan  of  management  should 
be  adopted  as  in  the  preceding  form,  and  if  the  heat  of  the  skin  be 
excessive,  great  relief  will  be  afforded  by  sponging  with  cold  or  tepid 
water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  tepid  vinegar.  The  disposition  to  nausea 
which  exists  in  scarlatina  anginosa  should  he  met  by  effervescing 
Mlinea,  such  as  the  citrate  of  ammonia,  combined  with  laxative  doses 
of  neutral  salts.  But,  as  the  leading  feature  of  scarlatina  anginosa 
is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  this  must  be 
treated  by  the  early  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solid  state. 
Some  medical  men  give  a  preference  to  a  strong  solution,  such  as 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge, 
bat  the  solid  stick  appears  to  mo  to  be  most  easily  managed.  The 
application  should  be  rep ea tod  once  or  twice  a  day. 

When  the  tonsils  arc  enlarged  and  painful,  and  interfere  seriously 
with  respiration,  or  are  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
leeches  should  be  applied  in  the  submaxillary  region,  the  number 
being  regulated  by  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  In  mode- 
rate^ strong  children,  ten  or  twelve  may  be  employed,  but  the  ab- 
etraction  of  blood  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  If  there  be  de- 
liriam,  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  cold  applied.  Blisters  to  the 
throat  are  objectionable  in  these  casea,  for,  by  exciting  in6ammation 
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of  the  cutaneous  sarface,  they  act  as  additional  sources  of  irritation ; 
the  tincture  of  iodine  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellenti  remedy.  So  long  as  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  continues, 
the  saline  remedies  must  be  pursued ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  are 
thrown  off,  and  ulceration  established,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  are 
on  the  decline,  tonic  medicines,  with  mineral  acids,  and  wine,  are  in- 
dicated. Acid  and  astringent  gargles  or  fumigations,  or,  in  young 
children,  aspersion  ^f  the  throat,  with  an  acid  and  slightly  astringent 
solution,  are  often  useful  in  procuring  the  removal  of  the  viscid  mucus 
and  exuviae  which  are  apt  to  collect  in  the  fauces  and  excite  nausea. 
They  also«serve  to  remove  the  foetor  which  accompanies  the  sloughing 
and  ulceration. 

Emetics  have  been  recommended  very  strongly,  as  a  means  of 
clearing  the  throat  of  its  mucus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  ridding  the 
stomach  of  its  peccant  contents.  The  violence  of  the  remedy  far  out- 
weighs the  inconvenience  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  and  although 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Withering,  emetics  have  fallen  into 
merited  neglect.  Indeed,  they  are  not  merely  negative  in  their  ef- 
fects, but  are  calculated  to  be  injurious. 

Purgatives,  like  emetics,  have  been  much  over-rated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlatina  anginosa.  Willan  was  an  advocate  for  the  em- 
ployment of  calomel  in  purgative  doses,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
febrile  excitement  and  heat  of  surface.  Dr.  Hamilton  also  drew  a 
favourable  deduction  from  their  use ;  but  Dr.  Robert  Williams  has 
shown  that  while  the  mortality  in  the  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
was  twelve  in  ninety-five,  in  those  treated  by  moderate  stimulants,  it 
was  only  three  per  cent. 

Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  the  celebrated  advocate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  cold  water  in  fevers,  pursued  this  practice  in  scarlatina  with 
remarkable  success,  washing  the  surface  whenever  the  skin  was  "  hot 
and  dry."  Dr.  Bateman,  and  several  other  eminent  physicians, 
adopted  the  practice  of  cold  affusion,  and  gave  the  strongest  evidence 
in  its  favour.  The  method  of  using  the  remedy  is,  to  pour  one  or 
two  pailfuls  of  cold  water  over  the  patient,  to  rub  him  quickly  dry, 
and  place  him  in  bed,  where  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  falls  asleep, 
and  generally  breaks  out  into  a  moderate  perspiration.  If  the  feeling 
of  cold  should  continue  after  the  bath,  a  little  warm  wine  and  water 
is  administered  to  the  patient.  The  effect  of  cold  affusion  is,  to  di- 
minish the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  reduce  the  thirst  and  heat  of 
skin,  and  to  tranquillize  the  nervous  system.  If  needful,  it  may  be 
repeated  for  a  second  or  a  third  time.  When  affusion  is  not  thought 
advisable,  sponging  the  surface  with  cold  water  may  be  employed  as 
a  substitute.  "  Cold  affusion,"  says  Bateman,  "  combines  in  itself  all 
the  medicinal  properties  which  are  indicated  in  this  state  of  disease, 
and  which  we  should  scarcely,  ^  priori,  expect  it  to  possess ;  for  it  is 
not  only  the  most  effectual  febrifuge,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  sudo- 
rific and  anodyne  which  will  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the 
practitioner  under  these  circumstances."  "Invariably,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  pulse  has  been  diminished  in  frequency,  the 
thirst  has  abated,  the  tongue  has  become  moist^  a  general  free  per- 
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spiration  has  broken  forth,  the  skin  has  become  soft  and  cool,  and  the 
eyea  have  brightened,  and  these  indications  of  relief  have  been  speedi- 
ly followed  by  a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep," 

Dr.  Schneemann,  of  Hanover,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  cologium  of 
a  very  simple  treatment — namely,  inunction  with  lard.'  He  says: 
From  the  first  day  of  the  illness,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  certain  of  its 
nature,  the  patient  must  be  rubbed  every  morning  and  evening  over 
the  whole  body  with  a  piece  of  bacon,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cover- 
ing is  every  where  applied.  In  order  to  make  this  rubbing-in  some- 
what easier,  it  is  best  to  take  a  piece  of  bacon  the  size  of  the  hand, 
choosing  a  part  still  armed  with  the  rind,  that  we  may  have  a  firmer 
grasp.  On  the  soft  aide  of  this  piece,  slits  are  to  be  made  in  various 
directions,  in  order  to  allow  the  oozing  out  of  the  fat ;  and  this  is 
still  further  promoted  by  placing  the  bacon,  for  some  time  previously 
to  using  it,  near  the  stove,  in  the  oven,  or  on  the  hob,  but  the  fat 
must  be  allowed  to  cool  before  its  application. 

The  rubbing  must  be  most  conscientiously  performed  and  not  too 
quickly,  in  order  that  the  shin  may  be  thoroughly  saturated ;  and 
during  the  process,  only  that  part  of  the  skin  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion should  be  exposed.  This  treatment  should  be  continued  night 
and  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  once  a  day  for  the  fourth.  After 
that,  the  patient  may  be  washed  daily  with  cool  water  and  soap,  and 
not  until  the  skin  has  become  accustomed  to  the  cool  ablution  should 
the  warm  bath  be  commenced. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  Dr.  Schneemann  states  to  be  the  short- 
ening of  the  disease  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  patient  may  leave  the 
house  at  the  end  of  ten  days ;  the  checking  of  all  infection  by  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  the  relief  of  all  uneasy  and  painful  feel- 
ings in  the  skin,  particularly  those  that  accompany  dcsi^uamation ; 
the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  desquamation;  the  prevention  of 
taking  cold ;  and  a  greater  security  against  complications  and  scquelse. 
The  treatment,  he  observes,  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  with  the 
fastidious,  on  account  of  being  dirty,  but  the  first  few  days  of  its  ap- 
plication produce  results  which  make  all  this  forgotten,  and  inspire 
mothers  with  enthusiasm.  With  a  rapidity  bordering  on  magic,  all, 
even  the  most  painful,  symptoms  of  the  disease  arc  allayed;  quiet, 
sleep,  appetite,  and  good  humour  return,  and  there  remains  only  the 
impatience  to  quit  the  .'<ick-room. 

Dr.  Mauthner,"  of  Vienna,  adds  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
remedy;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  value  of  inunction  in  erysi- 
pelas, 1  am  disposed  to  think  most  favourably  of  it.  The  principle 
of  its  action  I  believe  to  be  the  prevention  of  the  too  rapid  oxygeni- 
sation  of  the  blood  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent 
check  to  inflammation  and  its  processes  in  the  skin,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  processes  in  diseases  depending  upon  nn  animal 
poison  being  an  augmentation  of  that  poison.  My  friend,  Mr.  Gran- 
tham, of  Crayford  in  Kent,  has  for  many  years  past  relied  on  inunc- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  violent  sprains,  and,  at  his  recommendation, 
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I  have  porsaed  the  plan  with  extraordinary  sacoess ;  ihe  principle  10 
the  same,  and  falls  into  the  same  category  as  mercurial  inunction  in 
small-pox. 

Belladonna  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  continental  prac- 
titioners for  its  protective  and  curative  powers  in  scarlatina.  It  was 
first  suggested  in  1807  by  Hahnemann,  who  had  observed  that  all 
persons  to  whom  this  medicine  had  been  given  were  preserved  against 
the  infection  of  scarlet  fever.  Several  German  physicians,  who  have 
recorded  their  experience  in  JIufelafuTs  Jaumalj  unite  in  praise  of 
belladonna;  one  gentleman  remarks  that,  during  an  epidemic  of  scar- 
latina, 14  children,  out  of  195  exposed  to  the  contagion,  alone  took 
the  disease,  and  those  were  but  slightly  affected ;  another  expresses 
his  opinion  that  belladonna  may  be  considered  as  beinjg  as  successful 
against  scarlatina  as  vaccinia  against  small-pox.  Several  repeat  the 
observation  of  Hahnemann,  that  the  medicme  produces  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin  similar  to  that  of  measles ;  children  in  whom  this 
efflorescence  appears  are  at  once  regarded  as  safe.  The  reporters 
exhibit  some  disagreement  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  remedy  : 
one  recommends  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  the  extract  to  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon-water ;  and  of  this  solution  he  gives  two  or  three  drops 
to  infants  under  a  year,  three  or  four  drops  during  the  second  year, 
increasing  the  dose  progressively  until  twelve  years,  at  and  after 
which  period  he  administers  twelve  drops:  another  makes  a  solution 
of  one  grain  to  a  drachm  of  water,  and  atates  the  dose  at  ten:  to  twenty 
drops,  meaning,  I  apprehend.  For  an  adult.  Both  these  gentlemen 
prescribe  the  remedy  twice  a  day ;  while  a  third  thinks  it  desirable  to 
administer  it  four  or  five  times  a  day,  of  course  in  corresponding  doses. 
Dr.  Schneemann,  the  originator  of  the  inunction  treatment,  proposes 
a  solution  of  two  grains  of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon-water, 
and  recommends  as  the  proper  dose  as  many  drops,  morning  and 
night,  as  the  child  has  years.  The  remedy  should  be  continued,  he 
observes,  for  at  least  fourteen  days. 

Belladonna  may  also  be  given  with  advantage  after  the  attack  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  fever,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  two  or 
three  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Both  cold  affusion  and  belladonna  appear  to  me  to  act  therapeuti- 
cally, by  virtue  of  their  sedative  effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
upon  the  same  principle,  any  sedative  means  from  which  the  stimulant 
property  were  as  much  as  possible  excluded  would  ensure  the  same 
desirable  end.  Gold  affusion  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in 
fevers,  and  the  sedative  powers  of  opium  have  lately  been  employed 
in  France  for  the  purpose  of  checking  inflammatory  action. 

Dr.  Sims  remarks,  in  relation  to  prophylactic  treatment,  "The  best 
preventive  to  the  disease  I  found  to  be  rhubarb,  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a  few  grains  every  morning,  so  as  to  produce  one  laxative  motion 
in  the  day.  I  did  not  see  one  who  used  this  confined  afterwards  to 
bed,  though  several  persons  began  it  after  they  were  infected,  but  be- 
fore the  time  of  their  sickening." 

127.  Scarlatina  maligna. — The  vast  depression  of  the  powers  of 
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The  retrocession  of  the  cntaneoas  efflorescence  in  scarlatina  should 
be  treated  with  mustard  baths,  the  application  of  blisters,  and  the 
friction  of  stimulating  liniments  on  the  skin.  An  eruption,  eyincing 
a  disposition  to  metastasis,  may  frequently  be  fixed  by  means  of  a 
blister. 

129.  Complicatums  of  scarlatina. — The  complications  of  scarlatina 
call  for  a  treatment  especially  directed  to  the  organs  affected.  Thus, 
when  from  the  presence  of  delirium,  comatose  symptoms,  &;c.,  without 
much  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  we  are  led  to  infer  congestion  of  the 
brain,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  in  imitation  of  the  critical  hemorrhage  which  fre- 
quently occurs  at  the  close  of  the  disorder;  and  blisters  should  be 
placed  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck.  But  when 
these  symptoms  are  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  the 
most  ready,  and  indeed  the  only  method  of  relieving  them  is  to  apply 
the  leeches  to  the  submaxillary  region.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  delirium  of  scarlatina  is  very  frequently  an  indication 
merely  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  of  congestion ;  in 
which  case  the  treatment  must  consist  of  opiates  instead  of  depletory 
remedies.  When  respiration  is  obstructed  from  congestion  or  oedema 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  leeches  should  be 
applied  over  this  region,  and  in  very  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy.  When  the  lungs  or  pleurse  are  affected, 
leeches  to  the  chest,  with  blisters  or  sinapisms,  are  required.  When 
the  stomach  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  congestion,  leeches  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  a  blister  or  sinapism,  will  facilitate  ,its  restoration. 
Diarrhoea  is  to  be  relieved  by  leeches  or  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
succeeded  by  sinapisms  or  a  blister;  and  the  same  plan  is  requisite 
when  the  kidneys  are  the  organs  especially  disordered,  the  therapeutic 
management  in  the  whole  of  these  cases  being  aided  by  mustard  foot- 
baths. The  cure  of  ulcerations  in  the  fauces  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  with  a  sponge;  or  by  the  same 
salt  in  powder  blown  upon  the  ulcerated  surfaces  through  a  quill. 

130.  The  inflammation  of  the  joints  that  so  frequently  succeeds  to^ 
scarlatina,  is  combated  by  means  of  gentle  purgatives,  some  simple 
sedative  to  relieve  pain,  and  fomentations  to  the  diseased  articulations. 
Other  sequelae  should  be  treated  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  therapeutics. 

VARIOLA. 

Syn.  Small  pox.     Variole;  Petite  verole^  Fran, — 
Kinderpockenj  Kinderblatternj  Germ. 

131.  Variola  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  tegumentary  invest- 
ment of  the  entire  body,  both  cutaneous  and  mucous,  associated  with 
fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious  kind.  On  the  skin  it  is  charac- 
terized by  an  eruption  of  red  points,  which  pass  through  certain  stages 
of  progressive  development,  becoming,  in  quick  succession,  pimples 
(vari,)  acuminated  vesicles,  flattened  and  umbilicated  vesicles,  pustules, 
and  hard  brown  scabs ;  the  latter  falling  off  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twenty-fifth  day,  and  leaving  behind  them  small  irregular  pits,  and 
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pemanent  cicatrices.  On  the  roucouB  membranea  it  produces  great 
congestion  of  the  surface,  and  in  some  situations  pustules,  particularly 
in  the  respiratory  passages.  The  fever  of  variola  is  of  the  remittent 
type,  preceding  the  eruption  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  ceasing  as  1 
soon  as  the  eruption  is  developed,  and  returning  when  the  eruption 
has  reached  its  height — namely,  on  the  eighth  day  in  discreet,  and  on,  J 
the  eleventh  day  in  confluent  sma)I-pox. 

132.  Small-pox  admits  of  several  divisions  in  relation  to  the  origin, 
distribution,  and  degree  of  severity  of  the  disease.    In  respect  of  origin^  1 
it  may  occur  sporadically,  or  be  the  consequence  of  the  voluntary  in-  I 
troduction  of  the  varioloQS  virus  into  the  system,  constituting   the  I 
two  varieties  termed  natural  tmall-pox  and  inoculated  small-pox.     In.  ] 
reference  to  distribution  and  degree,  the  eruption  of  small-pox  may, 
te  discreet,  the  pustules  being  distinct  and  scattered  over  the  surface  i 
of  the  body;  it  may  be  coherent,  the  pustules  being  very  numerous^  I 
and,  in  many  situations,  placed  closely  side  by  side,  but  still  distinct;' ; 
it  may  be  confluent,  the  pustules  being  very  numerous,  and,  in  several 
situations  so  closely  set,  as  to  run  one  into  the  other,  and  form  con- 
flnent  clusters  of  various  size;  or  it  may  be  modified,  the  pustules  being 
altered  in  their  number,  tb«ir  size,  and  their  course,  either  by  the  J 

Jrerious  invasion  of  small-poi,  natural  or  inoculated,  or  by  vaccination.  * 
[odified  small-pox  is  a  much  milder  affection  than  the  parent  variola, 
and  is  termed  varicella,  or  varioloid.     Another  division  of  variola  re- 
lates to  its  occurrence  for  the  first  time,  or  as  a  second  attack,  a  dis-   | 
tinction  which  ia  expressed  by  the  terms  primary  amaU-pox,  and 
aeeondary  small-pox.     Besides  the  preceding,  we  sometimes  hove  oc- 
casion to  remark,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  variola,  the   ' 
ocGorrence  of  the  fever  of  small-pox,  without  its  eruption ;  this  vario- 
lous fever  constitutes  a  variety  which  has  been  appropriately  termed, 
variola  sine  variolis.     These  terms,  expressive  of  differences  in  the 
character  of  variola,  are  chiefly  useful  for  the  purposes  of  communi- 
cation and  description.     They  may  be  comprehended  at  a  glance,  by 
placing  them  in  a  tabular  form;  thus, 

Natural  variola — 
Discreet. 

Coherent.  I  \ 

Confluent. 
Modified. 
Secondary. 
Inoculated  variola. 
Variola  sine  variolis. 

133.  The  courseof  variola  admits  of  consideration  in 
periods,  this  division  being  alike  convenient  in  the  treatment  and  de- 
scription of  the  disease.     The  periods  of  variola  are  those  of  incuba«   ' 
tion,  invasion,  eruption,  suppuration,  and  desiccation. 

L  The;>cri'o<ifl/m<rMftfl(io»(  is  of  variable  duration,  and  comprehend!   I 
I   all  that  space  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the  exposure  of  the 

body  to  infection  or  contagion,  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease.     In  i 
I  very  severe  cases  the  period  of  incubation  is  short;  in  the  milder  forms, 
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on  the  contrary,  it  is  long.  The  limits  commonly  assigned  to  this 
period  are  from  five  or  six  to  twenty  days,  and  oases  sometimes  occur 
in  which  it  would  seem  to  be  still  further  prolonged. 

n.  The  period  of  invasion  is  marked  by  symptoms  which  indicate 
serious  constitutional  disturbance.  It  commences  with  languor  and 
lassitude,  with  shivering  and  horripilation,  pains  in  the  head,  in  the 
loins^  and  in  the  limbs;  the  skin  is  hot,  and  either  dry  or  moist;  the 
conjunctiyse  sufiused;  the  pulse  and  reiipiration  quickened;  therein 
thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  white  and  cotited  toti^e,  dotted  with' 
red  papillse ;  nausea,  often  yomiting,  constipation,  pun  and  helit  at 
the  epigastrium,  restlessness,  and  univisrBal  prostration.  To  these 
succeed,  though  yarious  in  degree  in  different  indiyiduals^  oppression 
of  breathing,  cough,  lethargy,  and  sometimes  cema.  The  tOftgne,  a^ 
the  commencement  of  this  period  usually  white,  soon  becomes  red  ali 
the  point,  and  subsequently  oyer  its  entire  surface.  In  children,  con- 
yulsions  not  unfrequently  ensue  at  this  staee  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Throughout  all  the  periods  there  is  exacerbation  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms  ouring  the  night. 

In  confluent  small-pox  the  symptomir  of  inyasion  attain  theit  high*- 
est  degree  of  seyerity,  there  is  more  sickness  and  yomiting,  die  pros- 
tration of  the  system  is  greater  than  in  the  discreet  variety ;  the 
tongue  and  lips  are  parched,  and  covered  with  sordetf ;  the  neat  of 
Bkin  is  excessive;  conyulsions  are  more  frequent,  and  sometimes  diere* 
i3  diarrhoea. 

The  period  of  invasion  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  and  its  symj^ 
toms  are  instantly  relieved  by  the  succession  of  the  eruptive  period. 

III.  Thd  period  of  eruption  is  often  ushered  in  by  a  manifest  ex- 
acerbation of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which'  are  at  once  and  iia- 
medi^ely  relieved  by  the  outburst  of  the  eruption ;  the  oppressions 
»nd  languor  are  no  longer  felt,  the  nausea  and  sickness  cease^  the 
pulse  returns  to  the  natural  standard,  and  is  full  and  regiilai^.  Thef 
eruption  first  appears  upon  the  lips  and  forehead,  and  theh  u^n  the' 
rest  of  the  face ;  from  the  face  it  proceeds  to  the  neck  and  arms ; 
from  the  latter  to  the  trunk,  and  from  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extre- 
inities,  the  entire  body  being  pervaded  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  development  of  the  eruption  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
small  red  points,^  conical  in  their  form,  and  hard  to  the  touch,  which 
are  disseminated  over  the  surface  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the 
subsequent  pustules.  Thus,  in  the  discreet  variety,  the  spots  are  few 
and  distinct ;  in  the  coherent  kind,  they  are  numerous  and  clustered 
( corymbose,)  like  the  patches  of  rubeola;  while  in  confluent  variola, 


'  M.  CBomel  remrdt  the  pain  in  the  loins,  which  he  refers  to  the  kidneys,  «s  P^t— . 
irnomooic.  Dr.  Heberden  observed  thst  ecate  pain  in  the  loins  was  senerally  folldwea 
by  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease;  when  the  pain  was  higher  in  the  back  the  disorder  was 
milder;  and  that  the  most  desirable  indication  was  the  absenbe  of  pain.  MV.  MsTtek), 
of  the  London  Small-Pox  Hospital,  considers  the  pain  in  the  loins  to  resuh  from  tho 
passage  of  the  variolous  poison  through  the  veasels  of  the  kidikey,  and  thus  exciting  % 
painful  state  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 

*  By  some  writers  these  poinU  have  been  eoiapuei  to  the  spots  prodlnced^  by  the  bHto 
of  the  flea. 
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thej  are  closely  aggregnted,  and  so  abundant  as  to  difluse  a  gene- 
ral redness  over  the  surface.     Tho  skin  is  hot,  tense,  and  sliintng. 
The  red  spots  aeon  become  raised,  and  by  the  second  day  of  eruption 
(fourth  or  6fth  of  invasion)  have  the  appearance  of  small  conical  p»v  i 
pulse  (vari,)  with  red  and  inflamed  bases,  and  transparent  and  vesii  1 
ouUr  points.     On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  day  of  eruption  (fiftlkij 
to  ninth  of  invasion,)  the  papular  eievations,  with  their  indumed  baseai;T 
go  on  progressively  enlarging,  the  vesicles  pB,8B  from  a  conical  intiii  1 
a  depressed  and  indented  or  umbilicatcd  form ;  their  contents,  whiolb  j 
were  at  first  transparent  liquor  sanguinis,  become  whitish  and  milky^f 
and  a  thin  layer  of  white  lymph  is  formed  on  the  derma.     The  um-  1 
bilieated  character  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  vesicles  on  the  thirdi  I 
day  of  the  eruption,  and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth,  a  distinct  areola  is  appa-  J 
rent  lu'ound  each.  I 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  to  be  taking  place  at  the  sam*,  ] 
time  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  red,  swollen^  ] 
and  congested;  there  is  soreness  in  the  throat,  and  painful  deglutin 
tion;  the  respiration  is  somewhat  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  «x> 
tension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  larynx  and  trachea ;  the  voice  1 
is  hoarse  and  weak ;  and  there  is  frequently  a  hard,  dry,  and  trouble.  | 
Bome  cough.  The  eruption  is  developed  in  the  larynx  and  trachea^  ^ 
on  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  and  on  the  tongue,  in  the  form  of  white.  J 
points,  which  become  converted  first  into  vesicles,  then  into  pustulea. 

In  the  Gonfiuent  variety,  the  remission  of  febrile  symptoms  is  im- 
perfect, tho  eruption  appears  a  day  earlier  than  in  the  discreet  form, 
the  papulae  are  less  raised,  but  so  numerous  as  to  give  rise  to  a  geno- 
ral  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  la  of  a  deep  red  colour,  shining  and 
granulated.  The  incipient  pustules  constitute  one  continuous  vesicle 
over  the  inflamed  surface,  formed  by  the  effusion  of  liquor  sanguinis 
or  coagulablc  lymph  beneath  the  epidorma.  This  fluid,  at  first  trans- 
parent and  limpid,  becomes  milky  and  opaque,  and  a  thin  whitish 
pellicle  of  false  membrane  is  deposited  on  the  derma,  and  may  be 
seen  through  the  raised  epiderma. 

The  confluent  and  the  discreet  variety  of  smalUpox  frequently  occur 
together  in  the  same  individual,  the  eruption  being  confluent  on  the 
face,'  and  discreet  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  When  the  confluent  form 
extends  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered 
with  pustules,  deglutition  is  rendered  exceedingly  painful,  and  re- 
BpirstioQ  is  seriously  impeded.  In  the  trachea  the  eruption  gives 
rise  to  cough,  and  In  the  nasal  passages  to  sneezing  and  catarrh. 
On  the  eyelids  the  pustules  produce  great  tumefaction,  and  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  eruptive  period  occupies  five  days;  one  corresponding  with 
tke  varons  stage,  and  the  four  following  with  the  vesicular  stage. 

IV-  The  pen'ad  of  suppuration  or  maturation  commences  on  the 

*  Tha  <niptu)D  is  always  mmt  confluent  on  those  parli  of  lti«  faody  wfaecr  HTne  ex- 
Umal  MUtce  or  irrilatinn  is  added  lo  tbal  of  the  disease.  Ilenre  the  eruption  italwsyi 
moat  abuDdint  on  the  face,  the  handa,  Itie  buUocki  and  ionet  aldei  of  the  Iblghi  in  chit- 
area.  lie.  Sydenham  rpmaik*.  that  iT  there  be  l(),Dl;U  puitulei  Ml  the  entire  body. 
SOW  vf  llieie  will  occupy  the  Cue. 
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sixth  day  of  eruption  (ninth  or  tenth  of  invasion,)  by  augmentation 
of  the  contents  of  the  vesicles,  and  conversion  of  their  contained 
lymph  into  pus.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  the  vesicles  lose 
their  umbilicated  character;  they  become  spheroidal  and  flattened, 
and  their  whitish  appearance  gives  place  to  a  tint  of  yellow  of  in- 
creasing depth.  Maturation  is  complete  on  the  eighth  day  of  erup- 
tion. On  the  eighth  day,  also,  the  secondary  fever  is  developed,  and 
continues  until  the  eleventh,  during  which  time  the  pustules  burst, 
and  give  exit  to  a  portion  of  their  contents;  the  period  of  desiccation 
is  then  established. 

In  the  confluent  variety,  the  inflammation,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  number  of  distinct  points,  is  distributed  over  a  large  surface;  iso- 
lated pustules,  consequently,  are  not  formed,  but  the  production  of 
pus  occupies  a  district  of  considerable  extent.  On  the  face,  the  raised 
epiderma  frequently  begins  to  desiccate  into  a  thin  yellowish  crust 
before  the  formation  of  pus  is  completed;  the  pus  in  this  case  is  e£fused 
beneath  the  crust,  giving  to  it  additional  thickness,  and  a  characte- 
ristic brownish  hue. 

Suppuration  is  first  perceived  on  the  face,  whence  it  extends  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  showing  a  disposition  to  affect  those  parts  first 
which  possess  the  thinnest  and  most  delicate  skin.  For  this  reason 
it  is  that  the  feet  and  hands  are  the  parts  last  observed  to  undergo 
the  suppurative  change.  The  completion  of  the  suppurative  stage  on 
the  eighth  day  of  eruption  is  attended  with  considerable  pain  and 
throbbing,  with  a  vivid  redness  of  the  skin,  with  great  tumefaction, 
and  a  distressing  sensation  of  tension  of  the  integument.  The  swelling 
affects,  in  the  first  instance,  the  head  and  face,  from  these  it  extends 
to  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  eyelids  are  often  so  much  swollen  as  completely  to  bury  the  eyes ; 
the  nose  and  lips  are  much  enlarged ;  there  is  sweUing  and  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  (in  the  adult)  profuse 
salivation ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  sympathizes 
in  the  general  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  may  oe  inferred 
from  the  presence  of  diarrhoea.  And  the  nervous  system  is  greatly 
depressed,  as  is  shown  by  the  listlessness  and  lethargy  which  are  con- 
spicuous at  this  period. 

With  this  extreme  of  local  disorder,  the  %eeondary  fever  is  estab- 
lished, and  continues  unabated  until  the  close  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
eruption.  In  mild  cases  this  stage  is  accompanied  by  moderate  aeli« 
rium.  But  in  more  severe  cases,  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  the 
symptoms  assume  the  low  typhoid  type,  there  ip  hard  cough,  with 
haemoptysis,  and  sometimes  hematuria. 

In  confluent  small^pox,  the  secondary  fever  is  not  developed  until 
the  eleventh  day;  the  symptoms  are  severe,  and  are  often  accompanied 
by  restlessness,  which  increases  towards  night.  This  state  of  rest- 
lessness is  a  dangerous  symptom. 

y.  The  period  of  desiccation  is  indicated  by  subsidence  of  tumefac- 
tion of  the  skin,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  pus  and  purulent  discharge 
produced  during  the  preceding  period,  and  by  the  conversion  of  these 
fluids  into  scabs  of  various  thickness.    Desiccation  commences  on  the 
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facB  much  earlier  (eighth  day  of  eruption)  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  it  not  unfrequentlj  happens  that  crusts  are  present  in  this 
region  before  tho  pustules  have  attained  maturity  on  the  limbs.  The 
crusts  are  formed  in  two  ways,  either  by  rupture  of  the  pustules  and 
desiccation  of  the  purulent  discharge  which  is  poured  out  by  the  ex- 
posed and  ulcerated  surface,  or  by  the  desiccation  of  the  entire  pus- 
tule with  its  investing  epiderma.  The  former  is  the  more  frequent 
method  of  their  production.  When  the  crusts  fall,  an  event  that  oc- 
curs upon  successive  parts  of  the  body,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth day  of  eruption,  the  akin  beneath  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
retaining  this  hue  for  several  weeks,  and  the  newly-formed  epiderma 
18  thrown  off  by  repeated  desquamation.  The  cicatrices  also  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  ulcerations  now  become  apparent. 

In  the  confluent  variety,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  crust 
on  the  face  commences  to  be  formed  before  the  completion  of  the 
suppurative  process,  often  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the 
eruption.  This  extensive  crust  forms  a  complete  mask  to  the  features, 
and  remains  attached  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  it  falls  off,  the 
skin  beneath  presents  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  desquamates  freely, 
bringing  into  view  a  surface  too  frequently  disfigured  with  deep  pits, 
and  seamed  with  extensive  cicatrices.  Tho  crusts  of  confluent  small- 
pox are  soft  and  sodden  with  the  fluids  poured  out  by  the  inflamed 
skin,  and  their  fall  is  not  completed  till  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
fifth  day. 

The  desiccation  of  the  pustules  of  small-pox  is  attended  with  severe 
itching,  which  induces  the  sufferer  to  scratch,  and  often  to  tear  the 
surface  with  his  nails.  By  this  proceeding  hemorrhage  takes  place 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  the  drying  of  this  fluid  gives  rise  to 
a  black  discoloration  of  the  scabs  which  form  over  the  wounded  parts. 
The  desiccation  of  the  pus  and  of  the  purulent  discharges  is  attended 
by  a  nauseous  and  offensive  odour. 

It  is  remarked  by  Simon,  that  the  urinary  secretion  in  variola  un- 
dergoes changes  having  relation  to  the  various  stages  of  the  disease. 
That,  in  the  beginning,  when  the  fever  assumes  the  character  of  sy- 
socha,  the  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  increased  in  specific 
gravity ;  its  colour  is  deep  and  red ;  it  is  frequently  turbid,  and  often 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  In  the  eruptive  stage,  as  as- 
certained by  Becquerel,  in  five  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
severe,  "the  urinary  secretion  was  diminished,  and  amounted  on  an 
average  to  only  23-5  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  specific  gra- 
vity had  not,  however,  increased  so  much  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
bemg  only  1020-6.  It  frequently  threw  down  uric  acid  precipitates, 
either  spontaneously,  or  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  one  case 
a  little  albumen  was  observed."  "According  to  Schonlein,  in  the 
first  stage  of  variola  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  tint ;  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  a  sweat  of  a  peculiar  and  strong  odour  is  observed,  and  the  urine 
contains  a  turbid,  apparently  purulent  mucous  sediment,  of  an  un- 
pleasant odour. 

"During  the  suppurative  stage  of  variola,  Becquerel  observed  that 
the  urine  retained  the  synochal  character  as  long  as  the  symptoms 
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oontinned."  And  in  cases  in  which  this  foTcr  persisted  nntil  death, 
the  state  of  the  mine  also  remained  the  same.  Sediments  and  fre* 
qnently  pnrnlent  mucos  ocoor  in  the  nrine  of  this  period* 

<^  During  the  period  of  desquamation  die  urine,  is  either  normal  or 
amemio. 

In  the  nervous  form  of  yariola  the  urine  is  rerj  changeable,  and 
often  dark%  '^In  the  putrid  form  the  urine  appears  decomposed,  aub- 
moniocal,  and  not  unllrequentlj  of  a  dark  rea  colour,  fipom  the  pre- 
sence of  hsBm«tin%"^ 

nrOCtJXJLTBB  VAmOLA. 

184.  The  intent  of  the  operation  of  inoculation  is  to  Bring  some 
portion  of  the  fluid  contained  within  the  small-poz  vesicle  into  rela- 
tion, either  with  the  papiUarr  surface  of  the  denna,  or  with  the  tissues 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  epiderma  of  a  sound  person.  When 
this  object  has  been  effected,  the  inoculated  particles  dissolyed  in  the 
fluids  of  the  tissues  are  conveyed  by  imbibition  into  the  system^  and 
communicate  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  »  disposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  matter  of  »  similar  kind. 

185.  The  local  signs  indicating  that  the  inoculation  Has  taken  ef- 
fect, are  first  perceived  on  the  third  day  from  the  operation,  when  a 
riight  blush  of  redness  is  seen  around  the  puncture ;  this  is  accom- 
panied by  a  trifliuff  degree  of  itching,  and  the  skin  feels  hard  and 
dense  when  touched  wim  the  finger.  On  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  day 
these  signs  continue  gradually  to  increase;  there  is  a  sensation  of 

Erickling  and  tingling  in  the  inoculated  spot,  and  a  small  elevation 
egins  to  be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  areola.  Oh  the  sixth  day 
an  incipient  pustule  is  formed  by  the  efiusion  of  liquor  sanguinis  be^ 
neath  the  epiderma;  the  veside  at  this  period  bej^ns  to  be  depressed 
at  its  centre,  and  to  assume  the  umbuicated  appearance.  On  thei 
seventh  day,  there  is  tenderness  of  the  integument  around  the  vesicle^i 
and  some  degree  of  pain  is  felt  upon  moving  the  arm;  the  vesicle  it- 
self begins  to  look  whitish  and  opaque;  the  contained  lymph  quickly 
gives  way  to  the^  formation  of  pus,  and  the  vesicle  is  surrounded  by  a^ 
purplish  areola.  ^  By  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  day  the  pustule  has  lost 
its  umbilicated  character,  and  has  attained  its  perfect  development. 
After  the  completion  of  the  pustule,  the  areola  decUnes  in  redness, 
and  its  contents  desiccate,  the  desiccation  taking  place  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  day,  and 
forming  a  scab  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  considerable  thicVness. 
The  crust  is  thrown  off  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day,, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  stronj^y  marked  cicatrix,  which  remains  i^- 
parent  for  the  rest  of  life. 

186.  The  period  of  invasion  of  the  constitutional  symptcnns  in  ino- 
culated sraalf-pox  usually  commences  on  t&e  ninth  day.  They  resem- 
ble in  character  those  of  sporadic  variola,  but  are  mila>  and  sometimes 
80  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  Instances  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  which  the  symptoms  of  invasion  are  developed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  eruption,  without  any  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  part  ino- 
culated^  and  consequently  witnout  the  formation  ef  a  pustule. 

>  SimoD,  Am.  Ed. 
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137.  The  period  of  eruption  in  inoculated  small-pox  is  irregular  ia 
its  occurrence,  appearing  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  from 
mvasion,  or  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  from  inoculation.  Occasion- 
ally it  ia  obBerved  at  the  end  of  a  week  after  inoculation,  and  some- 
times  it  ia  protracted  to  a  fortnight.  The  eruption  is  ordinarily  very" 
slight,  Bometimea  failing  altogether,  or  being  scarcely  perceptible; 
wmle,  in  rare  instances,  the  eruption  may  occur  at  several  8UccesBir&' 
periodfl,  or  the  confluent  variety  of  eruption  be  developed. 

The  eruptive  period  of  inoculated  small-pos  is  aometimes  compli--. 
cftted  with  an  erythematoua  inflammation  of  the  akin,  constituting- 
v&rioloua  roseola. 

VARIOLA  SINE  TABIOLIS. 

138.  This  form  of  variola  ia  rare;  it  has,  however,  been  occasion- 
ally observed  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  variola,  and  is 
cbaracteriKcd  by  the  presence  of  the  constitutional  aymptoms  and' 
mucous  inflammation  of  that  disease  without  the  cutaneous  eruption. 
Sydenham  asaigned  to  thia  affection  the  name  of  variolous  fever,  and' 
the  accuracy  of  hia  observations  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
writers.  Rayer  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen  an  instance  of  this' 
variety  of  small-pox, 

OOMPLICATIONB  OP  VARIOLA. 

139.  Hitherto  the  favourable  course  only  of  variola  baa  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  disease  is  not  un  frequently  attended  with  compivm*' 
ttona,  <ffhicb  give  it  the  character  of  a  dangerous  and,  often,  fatal  di»*' 
order.     These  complications  may  occur  during  any  one  of  the  iytt    ■ 
periods  into  which  the  progress  of  the  affection  has  been  divided. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  milder  course  above  indicated,  the  period 
of  invasion  is  occasionally  marked  by  symptoms  of  excessive  severity, 
the  accompanying  fever  runs  high,  the  rigor  which  precedes  it  haa  been 
long  and  enduring,  and  the  paina  in  the  bead,  the  chest,  the  prsecordia, 
and  the  loins,  are  so  violent  as  to  lead  to  the  auepicion  of  inflammation 
of  organs  situated  in  those  regions.  There  is  sometimes  delirium  and 
coma,  at  other  times  convulsions;  and  death  may  occur  before  the 
©rnptive  stage  is  established.  In  cachectic  states  of  the  system  tiup 
period  of  invasion  is  sometimes  complicated  with  passive  hcmorrhagev 
from  the  mucous  membranes  and  from  any  trifling  wound  of  the  skill^ 
and  by  petechisc  in  the  tissues  of  both  structures. 

The  period  of  eruption  like  the  preceding  is  liable  to  its  accidents  $ 
instead  of  the  favourable  course  already  noted,  serious  congestions  of 
one  or  more  of  the  internal  viscera  may  ensue.  Sometimes  the  con- 
gestion is  directed  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  producing  twitch- 
mg  of  muscles,  restlesanesa,  convulsions,  or  coma;  sometimes  on  the 
longs,  cauaing  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy;  sometimes  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  giving  rise  to  diarrbcea, 
dysentery,  or  hemorrhage ;  and  sometimes  upon  other  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  In  cachectic  diatheses,  passive  hemorrhages  and  petechia 
may  accompany  this  period;  and  under  any  of  the  above  complica- 
tions, the  case  may  prove  fatal  before  the  completion  of  the  ernption. 
The  eruptive  process  is  liable  to  sufl^er  seriously  by  these  eomplica- 
Uons;  thus,  the   variolous  vesicles,  instead  of  progreeein^^benQ^^ 
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stationary  and  flaccid,  or  distended  with  a  sangoinolent  and  serous 
fluid. 

The  period  of  suppuration,  as  it  is  the  most  severe  in  its  symptoms, 
is  also  the  most  dangerous  in  its  complications,  and  the  most  frequently 
fatal  in  its  results.  Alarming  symptoms  sometimes  appear  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  destroy  life  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  in  a 
shorter  period.  Affections  of  the  brain,  of  the  larynx,  and  of  the 
trachea,  are  most  to  be  apprehended  during  this  period.  When  these 
Becondary  affections  are  severe,  the  pustules  remain  stationary,  or 
become  flaccid,  or  are  converted  into  sanguinolent  bulls ;  sometimes 
they  are  accompanied  by  petechia  and  passive  hemorrhages,  and  in 
rare  cases  disappear  by  the  absorption  of  their  purulent  contents. 
The  latter  occurrence  is  always  fatal.  Other  dangerous  indications 
of  this  period  are,  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  skin, 
the  absence  of  salivation,  the  appearance  of  the  brown  tongue  of  low 
typhus,  restlessness  and  anxiety,  mortification  of  any  part  of  the  skin, 
&c. 

The  termination  of  variola  is  a  period  of  much  anxiety;  for  when 
the  disorder  has  run  favourably  through  its  stages,  and  the  danger  of 
the  disease  has  apparently  passed  away,  secondary  affections  are  not 
uncommonly  developed,  as  consequences  of  the  variolous  inflammation. 
Such  are,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
producing  deafness,  ophthalmia,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  staphyloma, 
oodema  glottidis,  haemoptysis,  pulmonary  tubercles,  chronic  bronchitis, 

Eneumonia,  pleuritis,  empyema,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.,  glandular  en- 
irgement,  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  subcutaneous  abscesses, 
furuncles,  erysipelas,  gangrene  of  the  skin,  disease  of  joints,  monor- 
rhagia, miscarriage,  haematuria,  abscess  of  the  kidney,  and  numerous 
other  sequelae.  The  cause  of  these  various  complications  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
ordinary  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  would  appear  to  depend  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  season,  the  depth  of  winter  and  the  height  of  sum- 
mer being  most  frequently  attended  by  adverse  consequences. 

Variola  is  occasionally  complicated  with  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  and 
sometimes  with  petechiae.  The  latter  form  of  small-pox  is  very  severe 
in  its  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  viscera,  but  the  cerebral 
symptoms  assume  a  milder  type. 

140.  Pathology. — On  examination  after  death  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  small-pox,  several  of  the  internal  organs  are  found 
to  present  traces  of  congestion,  particularly  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and 
the  surface  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  tissue  of 
the  lungs  is  generally  found  congested  and  infiltrated,  and  the  serous 
coat  of  the  blood  vessels  is  stained  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Pustules 
are  discovered  upon  the  mucous  membrane  only  when  the  patient 
chances  to  perish  at  the  commencement  of  the  suppurative  stage.  At 
a  later  period  they  are  usually  lost,  on  account  of  the  early  rupture 
of  the  epithelium,  which,  from  its  thinness  and  softness,  is  less  resis- 
tant than  the  horny  epiderma.  For  the  same  reason,  pustules  upon 
the  mucous  membranes  never  attain  a  size  equal  to  those  of  the  cu- 
taneous surface,  and  rarely  contain  pus.     When  ruptured,  the  surfaces 
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oceupied  hy  these  pustulea  are  found  to  be  covered  with  looae  lamins:, 
and  shreds  of  false  membrane. 

The  situations  in  which  pustules  hare  been  observed  on  mucous 
surfaces  are  the  estremities  of  the  alimentary  canal,  where  the  epi- 
thelium is  thick — namely,  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  ceaophagua,  and 
rectum ;  Hostan  dotected  them  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  canal ; 
on  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane — namely,  in  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi,  and  in  the  urinary  bladder, 

141.  The  form  of  the  pustule  of  small-pox  ia  strikingly  modified  in 
reference  to  the  seat  of  its  development.  Thus  on  the  face,  where 
the  puBtulos  advance  verj  rapidly, to  maturity,  they  are  fiat  and  non- 
umbilicated.  On  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  fingers,  they  rise  gradually  from  the  surface,  are  but  little  raised 
iibove  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  are  also  non-umbi Heated. 
On  the  soles  of  the  feet,  again,  they  are  large  in  extent,  and  still  more 
Hat  than  the  preceding,  appearing  like  purplish  disks  with  a  distinct 
white  margin,  and  nou-umbilicated.  Usually,  the  umhilicated  centre 
presents  a  reddish  or  brownish  tint,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it 
is  perforated  by  the  shaft  of  a  hair. 

142.  When  a  well-formed  and  mature  pustule  is  examined  by  dissec- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  divided  in  its  interior  by  a  transverse  septum 
into  two  chambers,  both  containing  pus.  The  upper  chamber  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  they  communicate  with  each  other,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  the  rupture  of  the  transverse  septum  around  its 
marginal  border.  The  epiderma,  forming  the  superficial  boundary  of 
the  pustule,  is  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  continuous  by  its  circumfe- 
rence with  the  cuticle  covering  the  adjoining  skin.  The  transverse 
septum  is  a  layer  of  false  membrane,  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  was 
deposited  on  the  derma  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pustule.  Subsequently 
this  layer  becomes  separated  from  the  derma,  and  raised  by  the  for- 
mation of  pus  beneath  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  ia  broken  around  its 
edges,  and  permits  the  pus  of  the  deeper  cavity  to  communicate  with 
that  already  contained  in  the  superficial  chamber.  In  consequence  of 
the  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  Its  production,  this  layer  of  false  mem- 
brane generally  retains  permanently  the  umbilicatod  form  of  the  pri- 
mitive pustule,  and  is  thinner  at  the  centre  than  towards  its  circum- 
ference. When  the  septum  is  removed,  the  deep  chamber  is  brought 
into  view,  and  the  depressed  and  sometimes  ulcerated  base  of  the  pock 
exposed.  The  surface  of  the  base  is  of  a  bright  or  purplish  red  colour, 
and  highly  vascular. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  subsists  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
umbilicated  appearance  of  the  pustule  of  variola  during  its  early  stages. 
Dr.  Heming  many  years  since  attributed  it  to  the  perforation  of  the 
pnstule  by  the  efferent  duct  of  a  sebiparons  gland.  Velpeau,  who 
believes  that  the  principal  seat  of  small-pox  is  in  the  follicles  of  the 
derma,  would,  I  suppose,  entertain  the  same  opinion.  Other  writers 
believe  it  to  be  produced  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  Rayer  refers 
it  to  the  attachment  of  the  false  membrane,  I  agree  with  Velpeau 
that  the  follicles  of  the  skin  are  the  primnry  seat  of  the  vascular  con- 
gestion, that  ibis  congestion  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  tK«  ^^v- 
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{ Allies  or  vari,  and  consequently  that  the  epidermal  sheath  of  the  fol- 
icle  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  umbilication  of  the  small-pox  vesicle. 
When  the  vesicle  is  examined  at  its  height  of  development,  it  is  found 
to  be  multilocular  in  its  structure,  and,  when  divided  by  a  transverse 
8ecti<H),  exhibits  an  appearance  which  Gendrin  has  compared  to  a 
spice-box,  while  Bousquet  likens  it  to  a  severed  orange. 

143.  DiagnoM. — The  precursory  symptoms  of  small-pox  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  simple  fever,  or  inflammation  of  such  of  the  viscera 
as  may  chance  to  be  most  affected.  Pains  in  the  loins,  according  to 
Chomel,  are  pathognomonic;  vomiting  is  more  frequent,  and  the  pains 
in  the  limbs  are  somewhat  greater  than  in  other  exanthemata,  and  con- 
vulsions in  children  are  more  frequent.  The  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
of  this  disease,  or  the  previous  exposure  of  the  individual  to  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion,  are  alone  calculated  to  raise  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  practitioner  until  the  true  nature  of  the  symptoms  is  confessed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  When  first  developed,  the  erup- 
tion presents  considerable  resemblance  to  rubeola,  but  from  the  latter 
it  may  be  distinguished,  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  previous  symp- 
toms, as  by  the  more  decidedly  papular  character  of  the  eruption,  and 
the  rough  sensation  which  the  papulae  communicate  to  the  finger. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  confound  the  mature  pustules  of  small- 
pox with  any  of  the  pustular  affections  of  the  skin. 

144.  CatiseB. — It  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  **Hbtory  of 
Small-pox,"  that  this  disease  existed  in  China  and  Hindostan,  more 
than  1000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  After  a  long  period,  it 
appears  to  have  made  its  way  into  Arabia,  and  to  have  shown  itself 
in  the  Arab  host  at  the  siege  of  Mecca,  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet,  569.  Pursuing  the  track  of  armies,  we  find  it  raging  in 
Egypt  in  640,  and  subsequently  following  the  victories  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  eighth  century,  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  By  the 
Saracens,  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the  Crusaders,  and  the 
latter  caused  its  rapid  spread  throughout  Europe.  ^^  There  was  no 
small-pox  in  the  new  world  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
In  1517,  the  disease  was  imported  into  St.  Domingo.  Three  years 
later,  in  one  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  from  Cuba  to  Mexico,  a  negro, 
covered  with  the  pustules  of  small-pox,  was  landed  on  the  Mexican 
coast.  From  him,  the  disease  spread  with  such  desolation,  that  within 
a  very  short  time,  according  to  Robertson,  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  people  were  destroyed  in  that  kingdom  alone.  Small-pox  was  intro- 
duced into  Iceland  in  1707,  when  16,000  persons  were  carried  off  by  its 
ravages ;  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island. 
It  reached  Greenland  still  later:  appearing  there,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1738,  and  spreading  so  fatally  as  almost  to  depopulate  the  country.*** 

Small-pox  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
to  the  last  hours  of  senility.  It  is  developed  equally  in  the  two  sexes, 
in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  climates.  It  may  appear  as  a  sporadic  af- 
fection, or  epidemically.  In  the  latter  form,  its  invasion  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  summer,  or  the  autumn  season. 

'  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures,  Am.  ed. 
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Tbe  cause  of  small-pax  is  a  speolfic  animal  poison;'  tbe  perioil 
when  transmiaaion  is  most  likely  to  happen  being  the  suppurativo 
stage,  and  when  developed  epidemically,  it  is  propagated  in  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  prevailing  winds.  As  a  gcneriil  rule,  small~pox  attacks 
but  once  in  a  life-time,  but  against  this  rule  maay  exceptions  have 
been  recorded.  Instances  have  been  observed,  in  which  the  disease 
has  invaded  a  second,  a,  third,  and  even  so  often  as  a  sixth  time. 
Sometimes  the  subsequent  attack  is  as  severe  as  the  first,  but  usually 
the  secondary  affections  are  remarkable  fur  mildness  and  rapidity  of 
course. 

The  protective  agency  of  an  attack  of  variola  against  subsequent 
invasions  of  the  disease,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period  in  medi- 
cal history;  thus,  inoculation  was  practised  in  Constantinople  in 
1673,  and  tbe  practice  was  subsequently  introduced  by  Lady  Mon- 
tague into  England,  whence  it  extended  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  intention  of  inoculation  is  to  produce  an  attack  of  the  disorder, 
at  a  period  when  the  physical  powers  are  sound,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting its  influence,  by  means  of  inoculation.  Moreover,  it  is  found 
that  tne  inoculated  disease  is  always  more  mild  than  the  sporadic  af- 
fection. Several  serious  objections,  however,  raise  themselves  against, 
inoculation,  and  one  of  these  so  great  as  to  bave  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  restrictive  act  of  the  legislature.  The  most  obvious  reasons  that 
oppose  themselves  are — firstly,  that  the  system  is  equally,  perhaps 
more  safely,  protected  by  the  milder  operation  of  vaccination;  and, 
secondly,  that  inoculation  often  produces  a  severe  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease. But  the  moat  important  objection  to  the  continuance  of  tbe 
practice  is,  that  tbe  small-pox  engendered  by  inoculation  may  bo 
communicated  to  others  by  contagion ;  and,  consequently,  that  one 
Bucb  case  may  become  tbe  source  of  a  fatal  and  devastating  epidemic. 
.An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  the  memoirs  of  Maria-Theresa 
of  Austria,  who  having  inoculated  a  number  of  children,  tbe  small- 
pox was  communicated  by  the  latter  to  an  entire  village. 

145.  PrognogU. — In  the  discreet  form  of  variola,  or  when  tbe  erup- 
^OQ  is  slight,  and  its  course  mild,  tbe  prognosis  is  favourable,  tbe  dis- 
ease usually  terminating  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  In  the  con- 
fluent form  there  is  considerable  danger,  and  the  disorder  requires  to 
be  watched  with  care,  for  symptoms  of  a  fatal  nature  are  apt  to  show 

-  Uiemselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  the  disease  is  prolonged 
to  three  or  four  weeks.  Small-pox  is  of  unfavourable  prognosis  when 
it  presents  irregularities  in  its  course;  when  it  is  complicated  with 
much  cerebro-spinal  or  pulmonary  irritation;  when  the  pustules  con- 
tain a  sanguineous  fluid,  or  are  intermingled  with  petechiee;  when  the 
eruption  is  associated  with  debility  of  system  in  the  patient,  or  with 
ugns  of  violent  depression,  as  fear,  &c. ;  when  tbe  pock  does  not  pass 
regularly  through  its  stages,  or  when  tlie  persons  afiectod  are  pletho- 
ric, and  unused  to  disease. 

146.  Treatment. — The  uncomplicated  form  of  small-pox  requires 

*  Several  authors  have  imnslnsd  Ihe  eii(aneo>i«  eruption  ot  imnll-poi  to  depend  upon 
(he  presi?nce  or  minate  knitnikulei;  but  earerul  obaervalion  aObidi  no  ground  Tor  lhi» 
fuppoeition. 
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the  most  simple  plan  of  treatment — ^namely,  confinement  to  bed,  di- 
luents, cooling  regimen,  cool  and  equable  temperature,  frequent  change 
of  linen,  and  an  attention  to  symptoms  as  they  arise.  Meddling  m 
variola  is  calculated  to  be  as  injurious  as  in  other  eruptive  diseases 
depending  for  their  origin  on  a  specific  poison ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  any  vascular  determination  to  the  surface,  whether  in- 
ternal or  external,  will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pustules  developed  on  the  irritated  spot.  Thus  an  incautious  purga- 
tive at  the  outset  of  the  fever  may  induce  so  great  a  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  may  terminate  seri- 
ously. 

The  treatment  of  variola  in  its  simple  form  is  consequently  expec- 
tant; very  little  is  required  of  the  practitioner  during^  the  fever  of 
invasion  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a  cooling  regimen,  keeping  the 
bowels  gent)y  open  by  saline  purgatives,  and  sponging  the  skin  with 
tepid  water. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  secondary  fever,  the  proper  remedies 
are  febrifuge  salines,  such  as  the  liquor  ammonisB  acetatis,  or  effer- 
vescent salines ;  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  a  continuance  of  gen- 
tle laxatives  or  enemata,  and  opiates  to  relieve  restlessness,  sleepless- 
ness, and  nervous  symptoms.  Should  the  powers  of  the  system  seem 
to  require  support,  this  is  the  period  when  wine  and  a  more  nourish- 
ing diet  may  be  allowed;  the  effects  of  the  wine  being  carefully 
watched. 

If  the  cerebro-spinal  system  be  much  disturbed,  leeches  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose  or  behind  the  ears,  with  mustard  foot- 
baths are  indicated ;  gargles  for  inflammation  and  dryness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces ;  leeches  to  the  epigastrium 
for  pains  in  that  region,  with  violent  vomiting;  mineral  acids  with  in- 
fusion of  roses,  for  hemorrhages;  and  emollient  applications  to  the 
eyelids  where  the  conjunctivae  are  painful  and  swollen.  If  the  erup- 
tion be  tardy  in  its  appearance,  the  patient  may  be  immersed  in  a 
warm  bath,  at  the  same  time  that  tartarized  antimony  and  sudori- 
lics  are  administered  internally.  Opiates  are  contra-indicated  in  the 
primary  fever,  on  account  of  the  extreme  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system ;  in  the  secondary  fever  they  are  frequently  highly  useful. 
Sydenham  recommended  a  small  bleeding  at  the  commencement  of 
the  secondary  fever,  and  following  it  up  with  an  opiate ;  but  he  cau- 
tions us  against  abstracting  too  much  blood.  The  safer  practice  is 
not  to  bleed,  and  in  this  opinion  the  profession  are  generally  agreed. 

These  are  the  remedies  which  are  applicable  to  small-pox  in  its  or- 
dinary and  uncomplicated  form ;  but  when  the  disease  assumes  any 
of  the  unfavourable  characters  which  have  been  described,  other  mea- 
sures are  indicated,  such  as  local  bleedings,  and  counter-irritation. 
Local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping  may  be  employed  at  any  period 
of  the  disease,  when  the  symptoms  indicate  serious  congestion  of  vis- 
cera; the  abstraction  of  blood  must,  however,  be  conducted  with  cau- 
tion, lest  too  great  debility  follow  its  use.  Counter-irritation  is  ap- 
plicable when  the  removal  of  blood  by  bleeding  would  be  inadmissible. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  again,  mild  purgatives  may  be  admi- 
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niateretl,  when  eymptoma  of  gastro-inteBtinal  irritation  are  absent. 
Bnt  purgatives,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  calculated  to  excite  and 
keep  up  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they  may  frequently 
be  very  judiciously  superseded  by  emollient  injectiona.  At  the  close 
of  the  eruption,  the  employment  of  gentle  laxatives  ia  indicated,  and 
if  much  debility  be  present,  tonics  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and 
their  action  aided  by  wine  and  nutritions  diet.  When  there  is  pain 
and  heat  of  head,  with  delirium,  which  depletion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  behind  the  ears  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
removing,  ice  may  bo  applied  to  the  head,  or  the  cold  water  pillows 
recommended  by  the  late  Professor  Davis  for  hydrocephalus,  or,  still 
better,  the  cold  cushions  of  Dr.  James  Arnott. ' 

When  the  nervous  system  is  especially  affected,  as  in  that  variety 
termed  by  Dr.  Gregory  nervous  variola,  the  administration  of  tonics  is 
called  for;  and  similar  means  must  be  adopted  when  there  is  evidence 
of  a  cachectic  state  of  constitution,  as  in  the  occurrence  of  petechiae. 
passive  hemorrhages,  &c.  Whatever  the  treatment  adopted,  however, 
these  cases  are  too  frequently  fatal. 

Cold  affusion  has,  at  various  times,  been  extolled  by  eminent  prac- 
titioners, but  the  plan  has  been  only  sparingly  adopted.  Some  have 
recommended  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  laid  down  for 
BCsrlatina,  while  others  confine  themselves  to  sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body,  or  the  face  alone.  Cold  water  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
effect  of  causing  retrocession  of  the  pustules,  but  it  ia  thought  to  in- 
crease the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes.  My  brother,  Dr. 
Marris  Wilson,  has  pursued  the  practice  of  sponging  the  surface,  foi' 
several  years,  and  he  assures  me  with  the  best  success. 

The  belladonna  treatment  recommended  for  scarlatina  13  also  ap- 
plicable to  small-pox.  I  have  seen  this  remedy  exhibited  with  the 
greatest  benefit,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  a  curative  measure. 

Vaccination  has  been  observed  to  possess  the  power  of  modifying 
variola,  even  when  an  attack  of  the  latter  has  already  commenced. 
Some  remarkable  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  good  effect  of  this 
remedy  was  apparent.  It  recommends  itself,  moreover,  by  its  extreme 
simplicity  of  application.  Eichhorn,  who  was  the  projector  of  this 
plan,  inserted  the  vaccine  lymph  by  forty  or  fifty  incisions,  immedi- 
ately that  the  symptoms  of  amall-pox  became  apparent, 

147.  As  regards  local  treatment,  various  plans  have  been  adopted 
and  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  pustules  to  a  fa- 
vourable issue,  and  of  preventing  the  deep  ulcerations,  with  their 
consequent  cicatrices,  which  are  apt  to  ensue  when  the  eruption  is 
left  to  itself.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  these  plans,  but,  be- 
fore doing  so,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  every  precaution 
should  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  rupture  and  laceration  of  the  pustules 
by  the  nails  of  the  patient,  in  efforts  made  to  relieve  the  itching  by 
which  the  desiccating  process  is  accompanied.  The  face  should  be 
frequently  and  well  bathed  with  an  infusion  of  poppies,  or  mallow, 
with  weak  barley  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  lips.  The  secre- 
■  See  Laneel,  to),  ii.,  1S41-2,  page  141. 
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tions  from  these  parts  should  be  reinored  as  tanch  as  possible  b^  means 
of  a  sponge  wetted  with  these  flnids,  and  whenerer  an  excoriation  is 
formea,  it  should  be  anointed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  eqoal  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  lime  water^  or  dusted  with  starch  powder. 

Great  benefit  is  derived  from  pursuing  the  practice  of  the  Arabian 
physicians — namely,  of  opening  the  matmred  pustules,  gently  press- 
ing from  them  their  contents,  and  removing  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
sponge  wetted  with  plain  water,  or  with  an  infusion  of  poppies.  This 
plan  accelerates  very  materially  the  healihg  of  the  ulcerations,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  deep  and  disfigunng  cicatrices. 

148.  Various  ectrotic^  methods  of  arresting  the  development  of 
the  eruption  of  -variola,  and  consequently,  of  preventing  the  occur- 
rence of  cicatrices,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  suggested  and  em- 
ployed. Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  MM. 
Serres,  Bretonneau,  and  Yelpeau.  If  the  apex  of  each  conical  vesi- 
cle be  removed,  and  the  pointed  extremity  of  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver  be  inserted  into  the  opened  vesicle,  its  further  progress  will  be 
instantly  arrested.  But  this  proceeding  is  necessarily  attended  with 
much  pain,  and  requires  a  considerable  period  of  time  for  its  perfor- 
mance. To  obviate  these  objections,  it  has  been  proposed  to  paint 
the  entire  surface  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  application  of  this  fluid 
to  a  surface  of  any  extent  has  been  found  to  be  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, while  the  anticipated  effect  of  checking  the  progress  of  the 
eruption  has  only  partly  succeeded.  The  solution  usea  in  this  manner 
forms  a  mask  to  the  part  upon  which  it  is  applied,  beneath  which  the 
pustules  advance  unseen  and  unaltered.  The  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  ec- 
trotic  remedy  is  only  available,  therefore,  for  the  eruption  situated  upon 
the  face  and  neck,  and  to  this  it  must  be  used  quite  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  disease — namely,  on  the  first  or  second  day,  otherwise  it  will  be 
liable  to  failure.  In  summing  briefly  the  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  nitrate  of  silver,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows: — ^firstly,  it 
creates  pain ;  secondly,  it  requires  more  time  for  its  application  than 
the  practitioner  can  devote ;  and  thirdly,  it  augments  the  febrility 
and  nervous  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 

149.  Another  ectrotic  remedy  has  been  warmly  eulogized  by  Dr. 
Midivaine,^  of  Ghent.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment by  means  of  slight  friction  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin. 
This  ointment  should  be  composed  of  two  drachms  of  sulphur  to  an 
ounce  of  lard,  and  used  three  times  a  day,  at  as  early  a  stage  as  pos- 
sible of  the  disease.  The  effects  of  the  remedy,  according  to  Dr. 
Midi  vain  e,  are,  contraction  and  hardening  of  the  papulae,  diminution 
of  tumefaction  of  the  skin,  and  subsidence  of  the  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation. The  appetite  of  the  patients  quickly  returns,  and  they  are 
speedily  restored  to  health. 

160.  A  more  important  ectrotic  remedy  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  one  which  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  an  essay ,^ 

1  ExrtrQtaa^xttVy  to  render  abortive.  *  Balletin  de  la  Soc.  Med.  de  Grand^  1840. 

•  Lancet,  vol.  i.,  Itf4(r-41,  p.  674. 
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read  before  the  Parisian  Mo  Jical  Society,  by  their  president,  Dr.  Oliffe. 
This  remedy  is  mercury,  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
and  is  one  which  is  deserving  our  most  attentive  consideration.  Mer- 
cury administered  internally  has  long  been  known  to  possess  remark- 
able powers  in  modifying  the  influence  of  variola  upon  the  system,  but 
it  was  left  to  modern  times  to  prove  that  this  agent  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  neutralizing  the  variolous  virus  when  applied  externally.  I 
pass  over  the  well-known  and  unmeaning  experiment  of  Von  Wenzel 
— namely,  the  trituration  of  the  variolous  matter  with  calomel,  and  the 
subsequent  marvel  that  the  vims  should  have  lost  its  inoculating 
power,  to  the  more  rational  experiments  of  Serres,  afterwards  so  suc- 
cessfully pursued  by  M.  Briquet,  The  mercury  was  employed  by 
these  gentlemen  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  the  emplastrum  vigo  cum 
mercurio,  of  which  the  formula  in  the  French  pharmacopoeia  is  as 
follows : — 

R 

Mereury D5  putt. 

Buluni  of  itomx  . is 

Common  pliflBf 312 

Wax,  resin,  tnrpentire.  Bin le 

Gum  ammoniac,  bdellium,  oilbonum,  and  myrtb,  ana   ■  'i 

Saffron 3 

Spirit  or  lavender  . '2 

M. 

In  the  first  experiment,  a  strip  of  this  plaster  was  placed  on  the 
•rin  of  a  patient  attacked  with  variola,  while  a  similar  strip  of  diachylon 
plaster  was  applied  to  the  opposite  arm.  Under  the  mercurial  plas- 
ter the  development  of  the  eruption  was  arrested,  under  the  other 
plaster  no  modification  took  place.  In  a  second  case,  the  face  of  the 
patient  was  "  covered  with  the  plaster,  a  part  of  which  he  tore  off 
during  the  night  which  followed  its  application.  The  denuded  surface 
was  the  seat  of  suppurating  pustules,  whilst  on  that  portion  of  the 
visage  which  continued  subjacent  to  the  plaster,  their  abortion  was 
effected."  In  a  third  case — a  man  affected  with  "violent  confluent 
variola,  the  pimples  were  small,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
epiderma,  and  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  red  areola.  The  vigo  plas- 
ter was  applied,  and  allowed  to  remain  seven  days ;  on  its  removal,  it 
was  found  that  no  suppuration  had  been  established,  with  the  exception 
of  four  pustules,  and  these  were  situated  near  the  mouth,  and  had  not 
been  in  contact  with  the  plaster.  This  patient  was  radically  and 
rapidly  cured,  and  no  scars  were  manifested." 

The  mode  of  application  of  the  mercurial  ectrotic  ia  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Olifl'e: — "The  whole  face  should  be  covered  with  a  mask  of  the 
vigo  plaster,  merely  leaving  a  space  for  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyes. 
AlitUe  mercurial  ointment  is  applied  to  the  eyelids."  "The  plaster 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days  in  simple  small-pox,  and  for  four 
ia  confluent."  In  the  event  of  any  objection  to  the  plaster  arising, 
morcurial  ointment  may  be  substituted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  benefit. 
I  recently  suggested  this  plan  of  treatment  to  a  young  practitioner 
who  had  several  cases  of  small-pox  under  his  care;  he  reported  to 
me,  that  within  half  an  hour  of  applying  the  ungucntum  h5di:a.i;t"^"t'\ 
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fortius  to  the  skin,  the  troublesome  itching  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
pustules  ceased  to  grow.  M.  Serres  entertained  the  belief  that  the 
mercurial  treatment  would  effect  the  miscarriage  of  the  eruption,  at 
whatever  period  it  was  used ;  but  M.  Briquet  has  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  eruption  remains  unmodified,  if  it  have  reached  its  pustular 
stage.  The  propei^  period  for  the  application  of  the  remedy  is  the 
second  day,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  third  day  of  the  eruption.  Its  effect  is 
to  produce  immediate  resolution  of  the  eruption,  or  to  arrest  it  at  the 
papular  or  vesicular  stage ;  it  never  becomes  purulent,  and  the  skin 
between  the  pustules  is  never  inflamed  and  swollen.  But,  however 
powerless  as  i^  perfect  ectrotic  the  mercurial  application  may  be  when 
used  in  the  pustular  stage,  it  would  seem  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Oliffe,  that  the  local  inflammation  is  much  modified  and  ameliorated. 
According  to  M.  Briquet,  ^^  the  mercury  acts  as  an  antiphlogistic,  or 
resolutive,  in  destroying  or  suppressing  the  local  inflammatory  pro- 
cess ;  or  it  exercises  a  specific  action  on  the  cause,  whatever  it  be, 
which  produces  the  variolous  pustule."  .  From  the  researches  of  M. 
Briquet  on  other  inflammations  of  the  skin,  the  latter  of  these  propo- 
sitions would  appear  to  be  the  most  correct. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  experiments, 
M.  Briquet  ascertained  that  mercury  possessed  precisely  the  same 
influence  over  vaccinia  as  over  variola — an  additional  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  these  diseases. 

The  mercurial  ectrotic  treatment  has  been  adopted  with  success  by 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  Edinburgh.  He  employed  an  ointment  con- 
sisting of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius,  an  ounce  mixed  with  one 
drachm  of  starch  powder.  The  ointment  was  applied  pretty  thickly 
over  the  face  night  and  morning,  with  the  result  of  preventing  itching 
and  swelling  of  the  skin,  the  deep  red  stains  which  small-poz  com- 
monly leaves  behind  it,  and  the  formation  of  pits. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  injurious  effects  following  the  use  of  the 
mercurial  ectrotic,  but  M.  Piorry  has  recommended  in  its  stead  the 
application  of  blisters.  The  advantages  of  his  method  he  conceives 
to  be  the  avoidance  of  any  risk  of  salivation,  and  of  the  danger  of 
repulsion.  The  blister,  he  remarks,  is  derivative  in  its  action,  and 
not  repellent;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  admits  the  possibility  of 
ischuria  as  a  consequence  of  its  use. 

I  cannot  recognise  for  a  moment  the  doctrine  of  repulsion,  or  the 
theory  upon  which  it  is  based  in  connexion  with  the  arrest  of  the 
serious  effects  of  small-pox  upon  the  face :  the  only  part  of  M.  Piorry's 
objection  which  merits  attention  is  the  chance  of  exciting  salivation, 
which  is  known  to  be  an  occasional  normal  accompaniment  of  the 
variolous  fever.  If  this  fear  should  sway  the  mind  of  any  of  my 
readers,  and  if  salivation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ischuria,  on  the  other, 
should  seem  to  them  to  prohibit  the  use  of  both  remedies,  there  is 
another  against  which  neither  objection  holds;  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  inferior  in  power  to  the  mercurial  ectrotic.  I  allude  to  the 
tincture  of  iodine.  This  fluid  is  to  be  pencilled  on  the  eruption,  at 
as  early  a  stage  as  possible,  once  or  twice  a  day.  Dr.  Crawford  of 
Montreal  first  called  attention  to  the  remedy,  in  1844,  and  gave  a 
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favourablo  report  of  ita  success ;  nnd  his  report  lias  been  corroborated 
by  the  subsequent  practice  of  other  medical  men  in  British  America 
and  the  United  States.  Its  good  eiTecta  are  the  alleviation  of  inflam- 
nation,  pain,  swelling,  and  itching,  the  arrest  of  development  of  the 
[lOBtulca,  the  prevention  of  the  red  stains  which  follow  the  eruption, 
and  the  considerable  reduction  in  extent  of  the  pitting  of  the  skin. 
In  thia  latter  respect,  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  mercurial  ectrotic. 

The  impermeability,  tenuity,  transparency,  and  simplicity  of  appli- 
cation of  collodion,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  substances  which, 
acting  upon  the  property  of  excluding  air,  have  been  employed  as 
ectrotic  remedies.  It  poasessea  the  advantages  of  extreme  cleanli- 
ness, and  of  enabling  the  operator  to  see  what  is  passing  beneath, 
without  requiring  to  disturb  it.  Another  of  its  properties — namely, 
Hb  contractility,  must  also  be  considered  as  an  agent  in  its  beneficial 
effect,  since,  by  means  of  the  peculiar  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  skin,  it  will  disperse  the  congestion  of  that  tissue.  Being  inca- 
pable of  producing  ptyalism,  it  is  free  from  any  objection  of  that  kind. 
It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in  France,  and  favourably 
reported  on  by  Dr.  Aran,  of  the  hospital  Bon  Secours.^ 

151.  An  impression  subsisted  among  the  ancient  physicians,  that 
the  light  of  the  apartment  in  which  small-pox  patients  are  kept,  should 
be  either  modified  or  excluded.  In  pursuance  of  thia  view,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  John  of  Gaddesden,  the  rooms  were  hung  with  scar- 
let cloth,  and  the  windows  carefully  blocked  up.  So  recently  as  1632, 
Dr.  Picton,'  of  New  Orleans,  asserts,  that  in  his  practice  no  instance 
of  pitting  after  small-pox  occurred  when,  the  light  was  shut  out.  M. 
Serrea  placed  a  glass  capsule  over  a  small-pox  pustule,  and  observed 
the  effects  produced  by  excluding  the  air  and  light.  He  found  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  exclusion  of  both  was  the  development  of  the 
pustule  checked,  and  that  when  they  were  completely  shut  out,  the 
puatule  became  shrivelled  and  quickly  dried  up.  Moreover,  M.  Serrea 
remarks,  that  he  never  reaped  such  successful  results,  in  the  cure  of 
small-pox,  aa  he  did  at  La  Piti^,  during  one  year  that  the  patients 
were  placed  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  which  was  very  dark,  and  ill-venti- 
lated. The  same  principle  has  been  more  recently  acted  on  by  M. 
Legrand,  who  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1839,  the 
plan  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  body  with  gold  leaf.  After  the 
experiments  of  M.  Fourcault  (§  81,)  this  practice  would  appear  some- 
what hazardous. 

VARICELLA, 
Syn.  Modified  Small-pox.      Varioloid.     Spurious  Small-pox.      Vnri- 
clss pustllsE ;  verrueotee;  cryitallinte.      Variola  lymphatiea.     Verole 
volante,  Fran. —  Unachten  Kindpocken,  Germ. 

152.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  the  vari- 
olous contagion  develops  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  aome  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  severity,  and  others  for  their  exceeding  mild- 
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ness.  A  medium  state  between  these  two  extremes  has  been  denomi- 
nated benignant  amall-pox.  Upon  closer  investigation,  it  is  perceived 
that  benignant  small-pox,  and  all  the  most  serious  varieties  of  this  dis- 
ease, are  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  eruption  pursuing  a  given 
course  within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  presenting  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  alterations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likewise  perceived  that 
there  are  several  forms  of  eruption  resulting  from  the  same  variolous 
contagion,  which  are  deficient  in  the  characters  needful  for  their  con- 
sideration with  the  preceding  group.  They  are  much  milder  in  their 
local,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  constitutional  nature,  and  their 
course  is  limited  to  a  shorter  period.  It  is  td  this  second  group  that 
the  term  varicella  (modified  small-pox)  properly  applies,  and  under 
this  head  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  different  varieties  which 
small-pox,  in  its  modified  form,  is  capable  of  assuming. 

158.  Variola,  it  has  just  been  observed,  occasionally  appears  in  its 
varicellar  form  without  any  obvious  cause,  the  modification  probably 
depending  upon  some  present  state  of  constitution  of  the  individual. 
Thus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  single  member  of  a  family 
may  be  afiected  by  varicella,  while  several  others  of  the  same  family 
have  true  variola.  But  the  individual  so  affected  with  varicella  in  this 
instance  may,  during  a  future  epidemic,  be  attacked  with  genuine 
small-pox.  At  other  times,  and  these  are  the  most  frequent,  the  erup- 
tion is  modified  by  that  state  of  constitution  which  succeeds  to  vacci- 
nation, inoculation,  or  a  sporadic  attack  of  small-pox.  Hence,  after 
the  preparation  of  the  system  by  either  of  these  affections,  the  conta- 
gion of  variola  gives  rise  generally  to  varicella,  and  but  rarely  to  the 
genuine  small-pox.  If  other  proof  were  needed  of  the  close  relation 
subsisting  between  variola  and  varicella,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  infectious  and  contagious,  and  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating true  variola  to  a  sound  person. 

154.  Varicella,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  an  arrest 
of  development  of  variola,  and  the  forms  which  it  is  capable  of  assuming 
may  consequently  be  deduced  from  the  observation  of  the  natural 
course  of  small-pox.  Thus,  if  the  variolous  disorder  were  to  expend 
itself  in  its  first  stages,  we  should  have  a  varicella  resembling  the 
papular  eruption  of  small-pox,  in  other  words,  h  papular  varicella;  if 
the  variolous  disorder  progress  beyond  this  stage,  we  shall  then  have 
a  vesicular  varicella;  and  if  it  proceed  still  further,  dk puttuUxr  vari- 
cella. The  latter,  however,  is  capable  of  presenting  some  medica- 
tions; in  one  of  these,  the  contents  of  the  conical  vesicles  are  simply 
transformed  into  a  purulent  fluid,  without  any  alteration  of  their  form ; 
this  constitutes  the  conical  pustular  varicella:  in  another,  the  purulent 
fluid  distends  the  vesicle  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  presents  a  globu- 
lar figure;  this  is  the  globular  pustular  varicella:  while,  in  a  third, 
the  pustules  assume  the  characteristic  features  of  those  of  variola, 
being  flattened  and  umbilicated ;  this,  which  is  the  most  advanced  grade 
of  varicella,  is  the  umbilicated  pustular  varicella.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  varicella,  as  in  variola,  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion may  be  present  without  the  eruption,  constituting  varicella  sine 
varicellis. 
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It  ntnst  not  he  Bupposeil,  However,  that  any  one  of  these  forms 
occurs  singly ;  the  distinction  is  intended  merely  to  apply  to  the  general 
predominance  of  one  or  the  other,  for  each  variety  is  more  or  less  com- 
mingled with  the  rest,  and,  in  some  instances,  all  the  forms  appear 
upon  the  same  individual  in  nearly  equal  proportion.  lu  describing 
the  varieties  of  varicella,  it  will  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  order  of 
relation  here  laid  down ;  thus,  in  a  tabular  plan,  these  varieties  are— 

Puitular  varicella. 
Umbilicated  pustular  varicella. 
Globular  pustular  varicella. 
Conical  pustular  varicella. 

Vesicular  varicella.  Papular  varicella. 

Varicella  »tne  varicellis. 

155.  Varicella  makes  its  invasion  with  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  small-pox,  but  much  milder  in  degree.  In  some  instances  they 
scarcely  amount  to  more  than  mere  indisposition,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  severe.  The  chief  of  these  syiaptoms  are,  fever- 
ishness,  uneasiness  at  the  epigastrium,  naua&a,  vomiting,  pains  in  the 
loins  and  in  the  head,  with  accelerated  pulse.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  usually  three  or  four,  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  red  points  and  spots,  which  resemble  those  of  small-pox.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  eruption,  and  gradually 
decline.  The  eruption,  however,  proceeds  on  its  course,  advancing, 
if  it  be  of  the  pustular  kind,  quickly  through  the  papular  and  vesicu- 
lar, to  the  pustular  stage,  arriving  at  its  height  by  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  then  declining  without  any  increase  of  the  constitutional 
ejmptoms,  and  without  the  secondary  or  suppurotive  fever  which  occurs 
in  small-pox.  The  pustules  speedily  dry  up,  and  form  thin  brownish 
scabs,  which  fall  in  another  few  days,  and  leave  but  a  slight  and 
transient  pitting  of  the  skin,  with  a  few  discoloured  red  or  purplish 
Spots.  When,  however,  the  pustules  are  broken  and  lacerated  by 
scratching,  cicatrices  of  small  size  occasionally  result.  Varicella,  in 
its  progress,  is  accompanied  by  a  broad  and  patchy  areola  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  which  contracts  its  boundaries  as  the  pustule  advances, 
and  ultimately  forms  a  narrow,  brownish  circle  around  its  circumfe- 
rence. 

The  urine  in  varicella,  when  the  fever  is  mild,  differs  very  little  from 
the  normal  state  of  that  secretion.  "  SchBnlein  states  that  in  the  first 
stage  of  this  disease  the  urine  is  often  as  limpid  as  in  hysteria."  While 
"in  a  case  of  varicella,  in  which  the  early  symptoms  were  extremely 
severe,  the  urine  was  passed  in  very  small  quantity,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1.022-7."' 

nMBILICATBD  PUSTPLAR  VARICELLA. 

fiyn.     Varialoid.         Madijird  imall-pox.  Yaricilla  etllulaia.     CioM. 

156.  The  precursory  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  modified  small- 
pox usually  continue  for  three  or  four  days,  and  arc  succeeded  by  an 

'6ioioQ,  An*  odi 
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eruption  of  red  spots,  which  soon  become  hard  and  papular  in  the 
centre.  On  the  second  day  of  eruption,  the  papulae  are  conical  in 
form,  and  vesicular  at  their  points.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days, 
the  vesicles  increase  in  size,  and  become  flattened  and  umbilicated, 
while  their  contents  lose  their  transparency,  and  assume  an  opaque 
and  whitish  hue.  During  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  suppurative 
stage  is  established,  but  without  secondary  fever,  and  the  pustules 
on  the  face  desiccate  and  form  scabs.  On  the  seventh  day,  desicca- 
tion occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and*  by  the  eighth,  the  whole 
of  the  pustules  are  covered  with  vellowish  brown  scabs,  which,  in  a 
few  days  more,  are  detached,  and  &11  off.  The  process  of  desiccation 
commences  at  the  centre  of  the  pustule,  and  proceeds  towards  the 
periphery,  and  the  scabs  at  their  fall  leave  a  sUght  pitting,  and  red 
or  livid  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  lasts  for  a  few  weelsy  but  no 
cicatrices  or  permanent  impressions  remain  behind. 

Umbilicated  pustular  varicella  is  generally  commingled  with  the 
conical  and  globular  forms  of  the  eruption,  and  also  witn  the  papular 
and  vesicular  kinds.  It  sometimes  appears  in  successive  eruptions, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  not^incommon  to  find  on  the  skin,  at  the  same 
time,  papulse,  conical  vesicles,  with  their  thin  scabs;  and  conical, 
globular, 'and  umbilicated  pustules,  with  their  thicker  and  browner 
scabs. 

VARICELLA  GLOBULARIS. 
Syn.     Globular  varioloid,        Hivot* 

157.  The  globular  varietv  of  varicella  is  characterized  by  the  form 
and  large  size  of  the  pustules,  which  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other 
varicelln.  At  its  height,  the  dome  of  the  pustule  is  larger  than  its 
base,  which  it  consequently  overhangs,  and  the  latter  is  not  quite 
circular  in  outline.  The  precursory  symptoms  of  this  variety  are 
usually  severe.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  eruption  of  a  number  of 
red  spots,  having  in  their  centre  a  small,  prominent,  and  globular 
papula,  which  speedily  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  vesicular  at  its 
extremity.  On  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  the  contents 
of  the  vesicles  assume  an  opalescent  and  pearl-white  colour,  particu- 
larly towards  the  centre.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  the  vesicles 
go  on  increasing  in  size,  the  contained  fluid  becomes  purulent,  and 
the  areola  by  which  their  bases  are  surrounded  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
On  the  sixth,  the  vesicles  attain  their  greatest  bulk,  their  contents 
are  more  purulent,  and  the  areola  still  further  increases  in  redness. 
On  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  they  begin  to  diminish,  their  parietes 
are  flaccid  and  wrinkled,  and  desiccation  is  established.  On  the  ninth 
day,  the  desiccation  of  the  pustules  is  completed  on  the  ^eator  part 
of  the  body,  and  they  are  converted  into  brownish,  lamellated  ecdbs, 
which  are  loosened  and  thrown  off  durine  the  two  or  three  succeeding 
days,  leaving  behind  them  some  slight  impressions,  and  a  temporary 
congestion  of  the  derma. 

Globular  varicella  is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with  the  pustules  of 
the  umbiUeated  and  conical  varieties.  The  ordinary  duration  oS  this 
emi^ion  is  ten  or  twelve  days,  but  if  the  pustules  be  developed  sue- 
cesairriy^  it  may  be  continued  for  a  few  days  longer. 
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VARICELLA  OOKIFORUIS. 
Syn.      CoHicai  varioloid.         Smn4-pex, 

i8.  The  conical  variety  of  varicella  ia  recognised  by  the  fonn  of 
its  pUBtules ;  they  are  developed,  like  the  preceding,  after  two  or  three 
days  of  constitutional  aymptoms,  upon  red  spots,  which  soon  become 
papulated  in  the  centre,  and  surmounted  hy  whitish  and  opaque  ele- 
vations of  the  epiderma.  During  the  third  day,  the  size  of  the  vesi- 
cle is  increased,  its  form  has  become  more  distinctly  conical,  and  its 
base  more  highly  inflamed.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  the 
vesicles  still  further  augment  in  bulk,  their  contents  become  purulent, 
and  the  areola  which  surrounds  them  more  inflamed.  On  the  sixth 
day,  they  are  flaccid  and  wrinkled,  and  begin  to  desiccate ;  and  on  the 
seventh  are  covered  by  prominent  scabs  of  a  yellowish,  or  yellowish 
brown  colour,  which  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  pustules 
of  conical  varicella  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  collected  into 
closely  set  clusters ;  they  are  usually  attended  by  considerable  pruritus, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  intermingled  with  the  pustules  of  the  urn- 
bilicated  variety.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  eruption  of  varicella 
coniformis  is  eight  or  ten  days,  but  when  it  occurs  in  successive  attacks, 
it  may  be  continued  for  a  few  days  longer. 

When  the  vesicles  are  torn  and  broken  in  attempts  made  by  the 
patient  to  relieve  the  itching,  the  spots  become  inflamed,  they  ulcerate, 
and  secrete  a  thick  pus,  which  concretes  into  scabs  of  greater  thick- 
ness than  those  of  the  natural  pustules.  These  scabs  are  of  a  dark 
brown,  or  blackish  colour,  they  remain  longer  than  the  thinner  scabs 
of  the  pustules,  and  leave  cicatrices  at  their  fall.  Such  accidents  oc- 
cur most  frequently  upon  the  face, 

VARICELLA  VE8IC0LARIS. 
Syo.   VanatU  Unti/a>-mit.     WilUn.      Variolla  lympkaiica.     Ckichm-pox. 

159.  Vesicular  varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  is  preceded  by  febrile 
symptoms,  which  are  very  mild  in  the  discreet  form  of  the  eruption, 
but  severe  in  the  confluent  kind.  The  eruption  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  small,  red,  and  slightly  raised  spots,  of  an  oval  or  ir- 
regular form.  On  the  second  day,  a  minute  transparent  vesicle  is 
developed  in  the  centre  of  each  of  those  spots.  On  the  third  day, 
the  vesicles  go  on  progressively  increasing;  they  are  flattened  on  their 
Bommits,  and  the  contained  fluid,  transparent  and  limpid  at  first,  be- 
comes yellowish,  opaque,  and  lactescent.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
begin  to  collapse  and  shrivel,  and  on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  to  desiccate 
into  thin,  brownish  and  laraellated  scabs,  which  fall  on  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  leaving  behind  them  a  slight  congestion  of  the  derma,  but 
no  depression.  While  this  course  is  being  pursued  by  the  vesicles 
which  first  appear,  others  arc  successively  developed,  so  that  the  erup- 
tion may  be  seen  at  once  in  all  its  stages,  and  may  be  prolonged  to 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  sometimes  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The  erup- 
tion of  chicken-pox  appears  first  on  the  back,  and  thence  extends  to 
the  rest  of  the  body;  it  is  attended  with  much  itching,  and  many  of 
the  vesicles  retain  their  papular  or  aborted  form :  the  perfected  vesi- 
cles are  eurroimded  by  an  inflamed  areola  of  email  extent. 
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VARICELLA  PAPULARIS. 
Syn.  Varicella  verrueosa.     Hom^pox,    Variolm  veminotv.;  verrucosa. 

160.  This  is  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  severe 
form  of  varicella.  After  the  invasion  of  febrile  symptoms  of  the  mild- 
est kind,  an  eruption  of  red  spots,  followed  by  papulae,  is  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  papulae  are  various  in  point  of  size, 
and  hard  to  the  touch,  but  they  offer  no  disposition  to  proceed  to  the 
evolution  of  vesicles  and  pustules.  The  redness  fades  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  the  papulee  are  gradually  lost.  The  eruption  of 
papular  varicella  rarely  exists  alone,  it  is  usually  commingled  with 
one  or  other  of  the  more  advanced  varieties. 

VARICELLA  SINE  VARICELLIS. 

161.  Varicellar  fever  dccra's  chiefly  in  those  who  have  been  inocu- 
lated or  vaccinated,  or  have  previously  suffered  from  variola.  It  is 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  observed  during  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic variola. 

162.  Diagnosis. — ^Varicella  differs  from  small-pox  in  several  essen- 
tial particulars — ^namely,  in  the  lesser  degree  of  severity  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms;  in  the  shortness  of  course  of  the  eruption;  in 
the  absence  of  secondary  fever ;  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  at 
its  height;  in  the  minor  degree  of  inflammation  surrounding  the  pus- 
tules ;  in  the  thinness  of  its  scabs ;  and  in  the  freedom  from  perma- 
nent impressions  and  cicatrices. 

At  the  earliest  moment  of  eruption,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
distinction,  since  both  affections  are  developed  in  the  fonn  of  red 
spots  with  central  stigmata. 

163.  Causes. — Varicella  originates  in  the  variolous  contagion,  and 
frequently  precedes  or  follows  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  This  obser- 
vation would  lead  to  the  inference  that,  at  the  commencement,  the 
variolous  contagion  had  not  yet  gathered  sufficient  ppwer  to  excite 
true  small-pox  in  any  but  the  most  susceptible,  and  tha^;,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  epidemic,  the  contagion  had  lost  the  strength  necessary 
to  awaken  any  but  a  modified  affection.  The  inference,  in  truth,  is 
correct,  for  when  in  a  state  of  dilution,  the  variolous  contagion  is 
capable  of  producing  only  varicella  in  persons  of  average  suscepti- 
bility. In  those  who  possess  the  susceptibility  of  infection  in  a  hi^h 
degree,  true  variola  may  be  excited ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
contagion  of  varicella  is  apt  to  communicate  variola  to  individuals  so 
constituted.  Another  condition  conducive  to  the  development  of 
varicella  is  deficient  susceptibility.  In  some  instances,  this  deficiency 
is  the  result  of  constitutional  idiosyncrasy ; ,  in  others,  and  they  are 
the  most  usual,  it  is  a  consequence  of  a  modification  of  the  system, 
produced  by  vaccination,  by  inoculaticm,  or  by  a  previous  attack  of 
variola. 

Varicella  is  infectious  and  contagious,  and  transmissible  by  inocu- 
lation. Its  contagion  may  excite  either  varicella  or  true  small-pox. 
The  result  of  inoculation  is  similar ;  in  one  instance,  varicella  may  be 
developed;  in  another,  true  variola.     The  variola  oommunicated  by 
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Tnricella  h  for  the  most  part  mild,  but  the  severity  of  the  affection 
would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  cons  tj  tut  ion  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  contagion.  Varicella  may  occur  repeat- 
edly in  the  same  person,  and  it  possesses  less  preservative  power 
against  the  contagion  of  small-pox  than  vaccination. 

Vesicular  varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  is  stated  to  have  occurred  as 
an  epidemic,  and  independently  of  variola;  Dr.  Mohl'  observes,  that 
at  Copenhagen  the  chicken-pox  occurred  annually  between  the  years 
1809-1823,  without  any  association  with  small-pox.  And  Dr.  Watson 
remarks,  "  It  must,  therefore,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  se- 
parate disease  called  chicken-pox,  which  springs  from  a  specific  poi- 
son." Vesicular  varicella  is  lees  easilyHran amiss ible  than  the  other 
forms.  When  inoculated,  varicella  of  the  same  kind  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped, at  other  times  the  pustular  form,  and  again,  true  small-pox. 

164.  Prognonig. — Varicella  is  generally  a  mild  disease,  and  one  of 
favourable  termination.  Sometimes,  however,  it  iRsues  fatally,  and 
during  certain  variolous  epidemics,  is  remarkable  for  the  severity  of 
its  concomitant  symptoms,  or  for  a  fatal  tendency.  The  umhilicated 
pustular  varicella  is  the  most  serious  of  its  varieties. 

165.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  varicella  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  variola.  If  there  be  congestions, 
they  must  be  combated  as  they  arise;  and  if  the  eruption  should  re- 
cede, it  must  be  re-excited  by  stimulation  of  the  skin.  In  ordinary 
caaes,  the  simplest  antiphlogistic  management  is  all  that  is  needed. 

VARIOLA  VACCINA. 
Syn.    Yariolx  vaecinse.      Vaccinia.     Cow-pox.     Cow  small-pox. 

166.  Variola  vaccina,  the  small-pox  of  cattle,  is  a  contagious  in- 
fiammatlon  of  the  skin,  prevalent  among  cattle,  and  occasionally  com- 
municated to  roan.  It  is  characterized  by  the  development,  upon  in- 
flamed bases,  of  multilocular  and  umbilicatod  vesicles,  which  pass  by 
degrees  into  the  pustular  form,  and  terminate  in  hard,  dark-brown 
Boats,  the  latter  leaving  behind  them  deep  and  permanent  cicatrices. 
Variola  vaccina  is  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms,  which 
are  mild  during  the  first  stages  of  the  vesicle,  but  become  more  severe, 
and  constitute  a  secondary  fever,  when  the  local  inflammation  arrives 
at  its  height,  and  the  suppurative  process  is  about  to  be  established. 

167.  The  existence  of  a  disease  identical  with  smalt-pox  among  the 
inferior  animals,  is  a  theorem  that  might,  a  priori,  he  predicted.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  laws, 
and  comparative  structure  of  man  and  animals.     It  is  a  position  well 

-  established  with  regard  to  some  other  diseases,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  still  further  analogies  in  relation  to  pathology  will  be  un- 
veiled by  future  research  in  that  most  interesting  branch  of  medical 
science.  The  auDouncement  of  the  discovery  of  a  disease  analogous 
to  small-pox,  in  the  cow,  in  the  horse,  or  in  any  other  animal,  at  the 
present  day,  would  occasion  little  surprise;  it  is  admitted,  indeed,  as 
a  principle,  in  the  first  rudiments  of  our  physiological  education;  but 
De  VarioloidibuB  et  Varicellia. 
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when  this  declaration  was  made  in  1796  by  the  immortal  Jenner,  it 
was  a  bold  soar  of  genius,  and  too  enlightened  for  the  philosophy  of 
his  age.  It  is  now,  however,  well  established,  that  small-pox  has  for 
centaries  been  prevalent  among  animals  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
that  it  has  made  its  invasion  as  an  epizootic,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  connexion  with  a  similar  pestilence  among  men.  Jenner  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  a  disease  in  the  horse, 
which  was  communicable  to  the  cow,  and  capable  of  engendering  in 
the  latter  animal  an  eruption  that  could  not  be  distingui»ied  from  the 
true  vaccinia.  This  disorder  in  the  horse  was,  unquestionably,  the 
equine  small-pox;  it  was,  however,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  de- 
velopment in  a  situation  where,  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  eruptive 
disease  in  a  mild  form  would  most  naturally  occur — namely,  in  the 
heels,  confounded  with  a  more  common  disease  of  this  region,  the 
grea%e.  By  a  wrong  inference  drawn  from  this  observation — an  in- 
ference perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  excusable  in  the  state  of  sci- 
ence at  that  period,  an  inference  which  its  distinguished  author  sub- 
sequently reknquished — ^namely,  that  the  variolse  vaccinae  had  their 
origin  in  the  horse, — Jenner  created  an  argument  which,  for  many 
years,  was  industriously  employed  as  an  objection  to  the  philosophy 
of  his  views;  with  how  little  injury  to  the  splendour  of  his  discovery, 
we  who  live  can  tell. 

^  168.  In  the  excellent  report*  of  the  Vaccination  Section  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  Association,  the  committee  remark  that  the  ravages 
of  this  epizootic  are  not  confined  to  one  region  of  the  earth ;  that  such 
as  it  has  been  seen  in  the  valleys  of  England ;  it  has  likewise  been  ob- 
served upon  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  on  the  elevated  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas,  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  in  the  green  pastures  of 
Holland,  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Asia.     It  is  interesting,  more- 
over to  learn  that,  in  Bengal,  the  natives  apply  to  this  disease  the  self- 
same appellation  that  they  give  to  the  small-pox  in  the  human  subject 
— -namely,  hu9%unty  mhataj  or  gotee.    It  would  be  so  much  out  of 
place,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  practical  purposes,  to  go  into  the  nume- 
rous inquiries  and  arguments  that  have  been  raised  upon  the  question 
of  the  history  and  analogies  of  cow-pox,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  the  facts  which  I  conceive  to  be  established  relative  to 
this  disease,  and  the  principal  observations  by  which  those  facts  are 
supported.     The  facts  to  which  I  allude  are — 

1.  The  prevalence  at  the  same  period  of  the  cow-pox  among  cattle 
and  the  small-pox  among  men. 

2.  The  transmission  by  contagion  of  the  small-pox  to  cattle,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  cow-pox  in  those  animals. 

8.  The  transmission  by  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  to  catUe,  and 
the  consequent  development  of  cow-pox  in  those  animals. 

4.  The  transmission  by  contagion  of  the  cow-pox  to  man,  and  the 
consequent  development  of  a  pustule  similar  in  character  to  the  vac- 
cine pock  of  the  cow. 

6.  The  transmission  by  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox  to  man,  and  the 
tioaequent  development  of  a  pustule  similar  in  character  to  the  vac^ 
pock  of  the  cow. 

*  Tnumc^ioDB  of  the  ProTincial  Medical  Association.    Vol.  Tiii.,  1840|  ]».  !• 
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6,  The  transmission  by  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox  to  man,  antl  the 
consequent  development  of  an  eruption  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
■with,  the  small-pox. 

169.  The  first  of  these  theorems  appeals  to  history  for  its  proof, 
and  18  additionally  substantiated  by  the  facts  which  tend  to  support 
the  second  proposition.  Its  accuracy  has  been  verified  also  by  several 
practitioners,  during  the  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  England. 
Mr.  Gibson,'  in  a  sketch  of  the  province  of  Guzerat,  states  that  variola 
carries  off  annually  many  persons,  and  "the  same  disorder  is  at  times 
very  fatal  among  the  cattle."  Mr.  Macplierson,  writing  from  Mur- 
shidabnd,  in  1836,  observes  that  the  disease  among  the  cows  has  not 
occurred  in  that  province  for  two  years;  that  during  the  same  inter- 
val very  few  cases  of  variola  have  been  known,  and  from  these  circum- 
stances he  infers  "that  the  unknown  causes  which  favour  the  disease 
in  the  human  subject  have  the  same  tendency  in  the  cattle ;  in  fact 
that  variola,  and  mhata,  or  gotee,  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause." 
Mr.  Lamb,  stationed  at  Dacca,  remarks,  in  1836,  that  during  the  pre- 
valence of  variola,  the  cow-pos  "appeared  in  one  muhalla,  and  carried 
off  fifteen  or  twenty  cows." 

170.  The  transmission  by  contagion  of  the  small-pox  to  cattle,  which 
rests  upon  the  assertion  of  numerous  observers,  is  strikingly  illustra- 
ted by  Mr.  Ceeley,"  in  the  following  naratlve : — "  On  Friday,  the 
twenty-second  of  October,  1840,  my  friend  Mr.  Knight  informed  rae 
by  letter,  that  he  had  on  that  day  seen  on  the  hand  of  a  patient,  Mr. 
Pollard,  aged  fifty-six,  who  had  never  had  small-pox  or  vaccine, 
two  broken  vaccine  vesicles,  which  the  patient  said  he  had  caught 
■while  milking  his  own  cows,  some  of  which  he  knew  were  affected 
■with  the  same  disease,  and  were  then  very  difficult  to  milk."  Mr. 
Pollard  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  conviction  "  that  his  cows  had 
been  infected  from  human  smnll-pox  effluvia,  to  which  he  considered 
they  had  been  exposed."  It  appears  that  the  small-pox  had  been 
prevalent  in  tire  village  of  Oakley,  and  the  last  three  persons  attacked 
were  two  women  and  one  £hild.  "The  two  cottages  in  which  these 
three  patients  resided  during  their  illness  were  situated  on  each  side 
of,  and  closely  connected  with,  a  long,  narrow  meadow,  or  close,  com- 
prising scarcely  two  acres.  The  first-named  patient,  though  thickly 
covered  with  pustules,  was  not  confined  to  her  bed  after  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  eruption,  but  frequently  crossed  the  meadow,  to  visit 
the  other  patients,  the  woman  and  child,  the  former  being  in  great 
danger  with  the  confluent  and  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  She 
died  on  Monday,  the  seventh  of  September,  and,  according  to  custom, 
waa  buried  the  same  evening.  The  intercourse  between  the  cottages 
across  the  close  was,  of  course,  continued  after  this  event.  On  the 
following  day,  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  deceased,  the  bed-clothes, 
bedding,  kc,  of  both  patients,  were  exposed  for  purification  on  the 
hedges  bounding  the  close,  the  chaff  of  the  child's  bed  was  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  flock  of  the  deceased  woman's  bed  was  strewed 
about  on  the  grass  within  the  close,  where  it  vaa  exposed  and  turned 
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every  night,  and  for  several  hours  during  the  day,  until  the  thirteenth 
of  September — eleven  days.  On  that  day,  the  above-mentioned  eight 
milch  cows,  and  two  sturks,  were  turned  into  this  meadow  to  graze. 
They  entered  it  every  morning  for  this  purpose,  and  were  driven  from 
it  every  afternoon,  to  be  transferred  to  a  distant  meadow  to  be  watered 
and  milked,  where  they  remained  through  the  night.  Whenever  the 
cows  quitted  the  meadow  in  question  in  the  afternoon,  the  infected 
articles  above  mentioned  were  again  exposed  on  the  hedges,  and  the 
flock  of  the  bed  spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  repeatedly  turned,  where 
it  remained  till  the  morning,  when  the  cows  were  re-admitted.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  removal  of  the  infected  articles  was  not  al- 
ways accomplished  so  punctually  as  had  been  enjoined,  for  both  the 
])roprietor  and  the  milkers  affirm,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  they 
observed  the  bed-flock  on  the  grass,  and  the  cows  amidst  it,  and  lick- 
ing it  up.  The  proprietor  positively  declares,  and  the  milkers  cor- 
1  oborate  his  statement,  ^^  that  the  animals  were  in  perfect  health  on 
t  heir  first  entering  this  close,  but  within  twelve  or  fourteen  days  of 
that  event,  five  of  the  milch  cows  appeared  to  have  heat  and  tender- 
ness of  the  teats,  upon  which,  imbedded  in  the  skin,  were  distinctly 
felt  small,  hard  pimples,  which  daily  increased  in  magnitude  and 
tenderness,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  rose  into  l)lister8,  and  quickly 
ran  into  brown  and  blackish  scabs.  At  the  same  period,  when  the 
teats  were  thus  blistered  and  swollen,  and  very  tender,  the  constitution- 
al symptoms  were  first  observed — viz.,  sudden  ^sinking,'  or  loss  of 
milk,  dribbling  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  frequent  inflation  and 
retraction  of  the  cheeks,  starring  of  the  coat,  ^tucking  up  of  the  limbs,' 
and  ^sticking  up'  of  the  back,  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh:  the  process  of 
milking  was  now  very  difficult,  disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous :  and 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  the  de- 
tachment of  the  crusts  and  loose  cuticle,  and  the  abundant  discharge 
of  pus  on  attempting  to  milk,  compelled  the  milkers  to  desist,  for  the 
purpose  of  waslung  their  hands.  Soon  after  this  period,  the  cows  be- 
came by  degrees  more  and  more  tranquil,  9.S  the  tendesness  and  tume- 
faction of  the  teats  subsided,  and  finally,  milking  was  performed  with 
comparative  facility,  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  scarcely  any  trouble 
arose  in  the  performance  of  the  operation,  though  here  and  there  a 
teat  seemed  still  tender."  In  his  remarks  upon  this  case,  Mr.  Ceeley 
observes,  "Another  circumstance,  too,  requires  to  be  particularly 
noticed ;  it  is  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vaccine  disease  on  a 
young  sturk,  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  induced  by  those 
casualties  which  commonly  propagate  it  among  milch  cows,  but  simply 
by  the  cause  which  originated  the  disease  in  the  other  five  animals, 
whatever  that  may  have  been.  The  sturk  is  not  considered  liable  to 
the  vaccine,  at  least  so  it  is  inferred  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  no 
one  has  ever  seen  the  animal  aff'ected  by  it.** 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  more  evidence  to  that  contained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  in  proof  of  the  coramunicability  of  the  conta- 
gion of  small-pox  from  man  to  cattle,  but  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
one  or  two  further  illustrations:  the  first  is  contained  in  the  following 
brief  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Waterhouse  of  Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts,  to  the  celebrated  Jenner : — "At  one  of  our  periodical 
inoculations,"  says  the  writer, "which  occur  in  New  England  once  in 
eight  or  nine  years,  several  people  drove  their  cows  to  a  hospital  near 
a  populous  village,  in  order  that  their  families  might  have  the  daily 
benefit  of  tbeir  milk.  These  cows  were  milked  by  persons  in  all 
Stages  of  small-pox ;  the  consequence  was,  the  cows  bad  an  eruptive 
disorder  on  their  teats  and  udders  so  like  the  small-pox  pustule,  that 
every  one  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  physician  who  told  me,  de- 
clared the  cows  had  the  small-pox." 

Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Bremen,  communicated  the  small-pox  conta- 
gion to  cows,  by  covering  them  with  sheets  between  which  persons 
fatally  affected  with  small-pox  had  lain.  These  experiments  were 
BQCcessful  in  a  few  cases,  after  many  trials. 

171.  The  third  position — namely,  the  transmission  of  small-pox 
to  cattle  by  means  of  inoculation,  and  the  consequent  development 
of  cow-pox  in  those  animals — is  also  established  on  abundant  evidence, 
for  the  chief  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  zealous  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Ceeley,  of  Aylesbury.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  in  an  es- 
say read  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1828,  that  "vaccine 
matter  having  failed  in  Egypt,  medical  gentlemen  were  led  to  institute 
certain  experiments,  by  which  it  has  been  discovered  that,  by  inocu- 
lating the  cow  with  small-pox  from  the  human  body,  fine  active  vac- 
cine virus  is  produced."  M.  Viborg,  of  Berlin,  is  reported  to  have 
inoculated  cattle,  and  several  other  classes  of  domestic  animals  with 
success. 

Mr.  Ceeley  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  inoculation  of 
the  cow  with  variolous  lymph  in  the  month  of  February,  1839.  In 
hb  first  subject,  no  effect  was  observed  for  nine  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  one  out  of  seven  punctures  inoculated  with  virus  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  presented  the  appearance  of  a,  tubercle.  On 
the  tenth  day,  this  tubercle  had  all  the  characters  of  the  vaccino  ve- 
sicle; by  the  fifteenth  day  the  vesicle  reached  its  acme,  and  was 
"truly  splendid."  Decline  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  day,  the 
onist  was  well  formed  on  the  seventeenth,  but  was  rubbed  ofTprema- 
lorely.  In  this  experiment  the  vesicle  was  retarded  five  days;  the 
usual  period  of  maximum  development  of  the  variolo- vac  cine  pock 
being  the  tenth  day.  In  a  second  experiment,  the  first  inoculation 
failed.  After  re-inoculation,  four  out  of  the  seven  punctures  looked 
purplish  or  livid  on  the  fifth  day,  and  were  vesicular,  with  incipient 
central  crusts  on  the  sixth.  By  the  tenth  day  they  had  attained  their 
acme.  On  the  eleventh,  decline  had  commenced,  and  progressed 
gradually,  till  the  twenty-sixth  day,  when  the  crusts  fell,  leaving 
behind  tltem  smooth  rose-coloured  pits. 

172.  The  fourth  proposition  is  one  so  well  established  as  to  require 
no  especial  remark.  The  nature  of  the  affection  resulting  from  this 
eontugton  is  considered  in  the  section  entitled  "Casual  variulie  vac- 
citiie  in  man."  The  fifth  proposition  is  equally  satisfactory  in  its 
proof;  the  effects  of  "primary  lymph"  from  the  variolic  vaccinae  will 
be  stated  at  a  future  page. 

173.  In  support  of  the  fact  announced  in  the  sixth  proposition,  it 
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has  been  obserred  that  when  the  epizootic  disease'  presents  charac- 
ters of  great  severitj,  the  symptoms  produced  on  man  by  inoculation 
from  such  causes  were  also  severe,  and  often  serious,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  mild  affection  engendered  by  the  virus  from  the  or- 
dinary discreet  form  of  cow-pox.  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  experiments 
with  this  virus  in  Bengal,  in  1837,  found  that  an  eruption  was  de- 
veloped, which  was  identical  with  small-pox.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Gowal- 
para,  in  1839,  met  with  similar  cases  of  so  great  severity,  that  he 
was  led  to  contemplate  the  substitution  of  inoculation  with  small-pox 
virus,  as  a  safer  expedient.  At  Silhet,  Mr.  Brown  removed  some 
dark-coloured  scabs  from  a  cow  labouring  under  variolous  disease,  and 
triturating  them  in  a  mortar,  he  inoculated  several  children  with  the 
pulp.  These  cases  exhibited  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  a  some- 
what greater  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  on  the  eighth  day 
than  usual.  After  two  months,  children  inoculated  from  this  stock 
were  attacked  on  the  eighth  day  with  severe  fever,  ^^  followed  by  an 
eruption,  which  spread  over  the  whole  body,  and,  in  one  case,  proved 
fatal."  The  eruption  so  produced  bore  all  the  characters  of  true 
small-pox.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  as  the  small-pox  virus,  when 
introduced  into  the  system  of  the  cow,  is  so  modified  by  the  vital  laws 
which  regulate  the  functions  of  the  animal  as  to  produce  an  eruption 
of  cow-pox ;;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  virus  of  the  cow,  under  like 
oircumstances,  is  modified  by  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man organism,  and  is  made  to  assume  the  characters  of  small-pox. 

VARIOLA  VACCINA  IN  THE  COW. 

174.  Variola,  vaccina  in  the  cow  is  by  no  means  a  common  affection, 
and  when  it  occurs,  it  is  usually  met  with  in  milch  cows,  a  circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  transmission  of  the  contagion  by  the  hands 
of  the  milkers.  Occasionally  the  disorder  appears  as  an  epi- 
zootic, but  more  frequently  in  the  sporadic  form.  In  rare  instances 
it  would  seem  that  the  source  of  this  contagion  has  been  a  variolous 
eruption  developed  in  the  horse,  and  mistaken  for  a  more  common 
vesicular  disease  in  that  animal,  the  grease.  The  vaccine  disorder  is 
modified  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  temperament  of  the 
animal,  the  tone  of  its  tissues,  its  state  of  health,  the  thickness  of  its 
skin,  and  its  colour.  A  slight  difference  is  also  observed  in  the  dis- 
ease, in  relation  to  its  origin  in  a  sporadic  form,  or  as  the  result  of 
contagion  communicated  by  the  hands  of  milkers ;  the  former  of  these 
varieties  Mr.  Ceeley  terms  natural^  and  the  latter,  casual. 

175.  Natural  variola  vaccina  makes  its  invasion  with  heat  and  ten- 
derness of  the  teats  and  udder,  unaccompanied  by  constitutional 
symptoms ;  the  inflamed  surface  is  irregular  and  pimpjy  to  the  touch, 
and  papulae  of  a  red  colour,  hard,  and  as  large  as  a  pea,  are  soon  de- 
veloped. In  three  or  four  days  from  invasion,  the  papulae  have  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  horse-bean;  they  are  tender  and  painful,  and 
vesicles  are  gradually  raised  upon  their  summits.  The  vesicles,  in- 
creasing in  size,  become  acuminated,  ovoid,  or  globular,  and  are  dis- 
tended with  an  amber-tinted  and  viscid  fluid.  When  ruptured,  they 
present  depressed  centres,  with  an  elevated  and  indurated  margin, 
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and  when  the  epiderma  is  rubbed  off,  the  aurface  of  the  corium  is  of 
ft  vivid  red  colour,  with  a  small  central  slough.  When  uninjured,  or 
merely  ruptured,  without  the  removal  of  the  epidorma,  the  vesicles 
desiccate  into  thick,  dark-brown  crusts,  which  commence  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  prooeed  towards  the  circumference,  appearing  at  first  en- 
chased in  the  marginal  olevation,  and  subsequently  extending  com- 
pletely over  it.  The  surface  from  which  the  epiderma  is  removed  be- 
comes covered  by  thin,  brownish  scabs,  which  are  termed  secondary. 

176.  Casual  variola  vaccina  appears  as  an  eruption  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  after  contagion,  in  the  form  of  small,  tender  papulie,  which 
are  developed  upon  the  teats  and  neighbouring  surface  of  the  udder. 
By  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  papulae  have  attained  the  size  of 
a  pea;  they  are  reddish  in  colour,  and  circular  or  oval  in  form.  On 
the  summit  they  become  gradually  depressed,  assume  a  yellowish- 
white  and  pearly  hue,  and  have  a  small  central  dot  or  linear  impres- 
sion. On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the  central  concavity  increases  in 
depth,  while  the  margin  becomes  more  elevated,  tense,  and  shining, 
more  pearly  or  silvery  in  its  aspect,  and  the  central  depression  ac- 
quires a  bluish  or  slaty  tint.  At  this  period,  the  pock  is  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  areola  of  a 
pale  rose,  or  light  damask  hue.  Between  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh 
day,  the  eruption  reaches  its  acme;  the  elevations  are  now  upwards 
of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  areola  has  increased  to 
four  or  five  lines  in  breadth,  and  the  integument  beneath  is  tense  and 
indurated.  The  central  depressions  have  augmented  in  depth,  their 
bluish,  slaty  colour  has  acquired  greater  intensity,  and  the  epiderma 
which  invests  them  becomes  distended  with  an  abundance  of  lymph, 
and  rises  into  a  globular  or  conical  vesicle.  Many  of  these  vesicles 
are  now  ruptured,  others  remain  whole,  but,  in  either  case,  they 
shrivel  and  desiccate  into  brownish  or  black  crusts,  which  are  first  ob- 
served in  the  centre,  and  increase  towards  the  circumference,  until 
they  reach  and  overlap  the  marginal  border  of  the  pock.  The  indu- 
ration and  enlargement  of  the  latter  diminish,  and  the  crusts  are 
thrown  off  spontaneously  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  day, 
leaving  a  slightly  depressed  and  smooth  cicatrix  of  a  pale  rose  or 
whitish  colour.  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  the  cow-pock,  but  it  ne- 
cessarily presents  many  diversities  of  appearance,  dependent  upon 
aggravation  of  symptoms,  &c.  Thus,  instead  of  forming  crusts  in 
the  manner  described,  ulcerated  and  sloughing  surfaces  are  sometimes 
produced,  which  remain  for  weeks  in  an  irritable  state.  Moreover, 
casual  vaccine  variola  always  presents  the  eruption  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress  at  the  same  moment,  the  elevations  with  their  central  de- 
pressions arc  intermingled  with  incipient  papulte,  and  while  the  crusts 
are  being  perfected  in  some,  the  vesicles  are  yielding  in  othors  to  the 
distention  of  their  lymph.  This  succession  in  the  eruption  depends 
upon  the  diffusion  of  the  virus  by  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  animal,  or  by  the  milker, 
and  the  consequent  re-vaccination  of  the  neighbouring  unaffected  skin. 
Mr.  Ceeley  h.as  observed  as  many  as  sixty  pocks  upon  the  udder  and 
teats  of  a  single  cow. 
10 
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VARIOLA  VACCINA  IN  MAN. 

177.  Variola  vaccina  may  be  communicated  to  man,  either  acci- 
dentally, or  bv  voluntary  inoculation.  In  the  former  case,  the  con- 
tagion is  received  directly  from  the  animal,  usually  from  the  cow,  but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  variola  equina,  from  the  horse.  It  had 
long  been  observed,  that  persons  who  had  suffered  from  this  disease 
were  preserved  against  the  influence  of  small-pox,  and  thence  origi- 
nated the  practice,  introduced  by  Jenner,  of  transmitting  the  conta- 
gion artificially  to  man,  by  means  of  inoculation. 

178.  It  is  a  principle,  well  established  in  pathological  science,  that 
the  animal  system,  once  subjected  to  the  influence  of  any  disease  ori- 
ginating in  specific  contagion,  is  protected,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, against  subsequent  incursions  of  that  disorder.  Thus  we  observe 
that  the  modification  which  the  system  undereoes  in  the  reception  of 
rubeola  and  scarlatina,  is  protective  of  the  individual  against  that 
contagion  for  the  rest  of  life.  The  same  circumstance  is  remarked 
with  regard  to  small-pox,  and  other  contagious  fevers.  When  this 
fact  was  contemplated  by  the  medical  philosopher,  in  association  with 
the  fearful  ravages  of  that  dreadful  pestilence  and  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  small-pox,  such  as  it  existed  in  former  ages,  the  expedient 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  that  if  the  disease  could  be  anticipated, 
if  the  disorder,  in  a  mild  form,  could  be  communicated  to  man,  life 
would  be  spared,  and  the  system  equally  defended  against  the  subse- 
quent contagion  of  a  more  virulent  and  fatal  disease.  This  design, 
happy  in  thought,  and  happy  in  application,  gave  birth  to  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  for  small-pox.  Inoculation  for  small-pox,  however, 
was  not  free  from  objection ;  the  disease  thus  engendered  was  always 
serious,  often  fatal,  and  frequently  became  the  source  of  a  malignant 
contagion.  In  this  state  of  demi-subjugation  small-pox  was  found  by 
Jenner,  when  the  well-known  fact  of  the  protective  influence  of  cow- 
pox  first  engaged  his  attention,  and  aroused  in  his  comprehensive 
mind  the  philosophic  thought  that  spread  happiness  and  security  where 
gloomy  anticipations  and  uncertainty  had  previously  existed.  He 
had  the  talent  to  perceive,  in  cow-pox,  small-pox  in  its  mildest  possi- 
ble form ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  transmission  of  this  to  man  would 
ensure  the  same  results  as  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  human  small- 
pox. This  trust  was  rewarded  by  the  complete  success  which  attended 
the  prosecution  of  his  views. 

179.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  advance  of  improvement  to  the  Jennerian  standard  was  progres- 
sive, and  that  it  was  created  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wants  of 
the  human  race.  Since  Jenner *s  discovery,  nearly  half  a  century  * 
has  glided  away,  half  a  century,  moreover,  replete  with  impor- 
tant and  valuable  discoveries,  both  in  general  and  medical  science. 
A  portion  of  that  half  century  has  seen  the  attention  of  medical 
practitioners  again  engaged  in  considering  the  imperfections  of  our 
present  means  of  defence  against  small-pox.  A  third  era  of  dis- 
covery has  just  dawned.     It  is  seen  that  although,  as  a  general  rule, 

*  Jenner's  first  experiment  was  ma'le  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796. 
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the  principle  annouDced  in  the  preceding  paragraph — namely,  that 
the  invasion  of  the  contagious  disease  is  protective  against  suheequcnt 
attacks  of  the  saine  disease  is  correct,  yet,  that  exceptions  to  this 
rule  do  occur  so  frequently,  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  further  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  and  history  of  small-pox,  with  a  view  lo 
afford  additional  security  against  its  ravages.  Thus  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  secondary  attacks  of  small-pox  are  not  unusual,  and  that 
smaU-pos  after  vaccinia  very  frequently  occurs.  Instances  of  the  latter 
kind,  indeed,  are  so  often  met  with  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  vaccinia 
gradually  loses  its  protective  influence  over  the  system. ' 

180.  With  a  view  to  meet  the  declining  influence  of  vaccinia,  nn- 
merous  propositions  have  been  ma<lc,  and  modes  of  practice  adopted, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  re- vaccination,  retro- vaccination,  variola- 
vaccination,  and  an  immediate  return  to  the  variolie  vaccinte  of  the 
cow.  These  various  modes  of  re-establishing  the  protective  powers 
of  vaccinia  I  shall  examine  in  their  turn,  after  having,  in  the  first 
place,  traced  the  history  of  the  casual  vaccinia,  as  observed  and  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Ceeley,  and  having  described  the  effects  of  ordinary 
vaccination  with  Jenncr'a  lymph. 

CASUAL  VARIOLA  VACCINA  IN  MAN, 

161.  The  transmission  of  the  cow-pox  contagion  to  man  presents 
all  the  anomalies  which  are  known  to  accompany  exposure  to  other 
sources  of  contagion.  Milkers  who  have  never  been  vaccinated  will 
sometimes  escape  altogether,  while  others,  who  have  been  vaccinated 
or  variolated,  will  take  the  disease;  and  instances  not  unfrequently 
occur,  in  which  persons,  who  regard  themselves  secure,  in  consequence 
of  having  previously  suffered  from  casual  vaccinia,  are  a  second  time 
affected.  In  all  the  three  latter  cases,  however,  and  especially  in 
the  last,  the  disorder  is  characterised  by  the  manifestation  of  a  much 
milder  type  than  that  of  the  unmodified  disorder.  The  parts  of  the 
body  usually  affected  in  milkers  are,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
flexures  of  the  joints  and  sides  of  the  fingers,  and  the  face.  When 
the  eruption  appears  in  the  latter  situation,  the  virus  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  hands  moistened  with  the  lymph  of  the  ruptured  vesi- 
cles. On  the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  between  the  fingers,  the  epi- 
derma  is  thinner  than  on  the  palmar  surfucc,  and  consequently  affords 
greater  facility  to  its  imbibition  by  the  dermal  tissues;  for  it  is  sa- 
tisfactorily proven  that  abrasion  of  the  surface  ia  by  no  moans  ne- 
cessary to  the  inoculation  of  the  disease.  When,  however,  the  opi- 
derma  is  abraded,  and  the  skin  chapped,  the  effects  of  the  virus  are 
remarkable  for  severity,  subeutanooua  abscesses  are  liable  to  form, 
aad  the  lymplijtic  vessels  and  glands  frequently  become  infl.amed. 

182.  The  signs  which  indicate  that  the  contagion  has  taken  effect, 
are  the  appearance  of  inflamed  spots  or  papula,  which  arc  hard  to 
the  touch,  acuminated,  and  deep-aeated.  The  papulae  are  of  a  deep 
roae-red,  or. purplish  colour,  and  are  soon  surmounted  by  an  ash-co- 
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loured,  or  livid  yesicle,  wliich  assumes  the  nmbilioated  character  as  it 
increases  in  size,  and  then  becomes  yellowish  in  the  centre.  At  this 
period  the  areola  makes  its  appearance,  lymph  is  eflfosed  beneath  the 
umbilicated  epiderma,  and  a  vesicle  of  variable  size,  and  of  a  bluish 
or  slate-coloured  aspect,  is  developed.  The  local  inflammation  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  produce  sloughing  of  the  derma  and  seri- 
ous constitutional  disturbance. 

In  illustration  of  this  affection,  Mr.  Ceeley^  has  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  case : — 

'^  Joseph  Brooks,  aged  seventeen,  a  fine^  healthy,  intelligent  young 
man,  who  had  not  been  the  subject  previously  of  variola,  or  of  the 
vaccine,  stated  that  he  commenced  milking  on  Friday,  the  ninth  of 
October,  and  that  his  milking  was  confined  to  four  cows,  only  one  of 
which  had  the  disease,  from  four  to  six  vesicles  on  each  teat.  He 
milked  those  four  cows  occasionally,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the 
eighteenth  of  the  same  month,  (ten  days,)  having  milked  them  in  that 
period  six  times.  On  this  day,  (the  eighteenth,)  he  felt  the  cervical 
absorbent  glands  and  lymphatics  stiff  and  tender,  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth, found  a  pimple  on  the  temporo-frontal  region,  which  he  could 
not  resist  scratching.  On  the  day  before  that,  he  observed  on  his  fin- 
ger a  red  pimple,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  on  the  next  day,  one 
on  the  thumb,  very  small.  In  neither  situation  was  he  aware  of  the 
pre-existence  of  any  visible  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  On 
the  twenty-first  he  had  head-ache,  general  uneasiness,  and  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  with  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the 
corresponding  lymphatic  vessels  and  absorbent  glands,  particularly  of 
the  axilla,  which  increased  till  the  twenty-third,  when  nausea  and 
vomiting  took  place.  His  right  eyelids  became  swollen,  and  were 
closed  on  that  day,  but  after  tiiis  period  he  became  better,  in  all  re- 
spects, never  having  been  confined  to  the  house,  although  disabled 
from  work.  The  vesicle  on  the  temporal  region  had  a  well-marked 
central  depression  with  a  slight  crust,  a  general  glistening  appearance, 
and  was  of  a  bright  rose  or  flesh-colour,  with  a  receding  areola,  and 
there  Wtos  an  inflamed,  tumid,  and  completely  closed  state  of  the  cor- 
responding eyelids. 

'^  On  the  finger  the  vesicle  was  small  and  flat,  with  a  slightly  de- 
pressed centre,  containing  a  minute  crust.  It  had  a  beautiftd  pearly 
hue,  and  was  seated  on  a  bright,  rose-coloured,  slightly  elevated  base. 
On  the  thumb  the  vesicle  was  also  flat  and  broad,  but  visibly  de- 
pressed towards  the  centre,  where  there  appeared  a  transverse  linear- 
shaped  crust,  corresponding  doubtless  with  a  fissure  in  the  fold  of  the 
cuticle.  The  vesicle  was  ot  a  dirty  yellowish  hue,  and  visibly  raised 
on  an  inflamed,  circumscribed  base ;  lymph  was  obta^ed  from  a  vesi- 
cle on  the  temple,  in  small  quantity,  by  carefully  removing  the  cen- 
tral crust,  and  patiently  waiting  its  slow  exudation.  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  respects,  it  strikingly  resembled  the  vesicle  on  the  cow, 
and  appeared  as  solid  and  compact.  The  lymph  was  perfectly  limpid, 
and  very  adhesive.  No  lymph  was  taken  from  the  vesicles  on  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  interruption  of  their  natural 
course. 

'  Traosactions  of  the  Provincial  MoJira!  Association,  vol.  x.,  p.  J 10. 
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••On  t£e  titenty-sixth  and  twentj-seventb,  when  the  redneaa  and 
elevation  of  the  base  of  the  veaiclea  had  materially  diminished,  the 
vesicles  themselves  had  become  greatly  enlarged.  On  the  thumb  and 
fioficr  they  were  loosely  sprend  out  at  the  circumference,  each  having 
a  dark  and  deep  central  slough.  On  the  temple,  the  margin  of  the 
vesicle,  as  on  the  cow,  was  firm  and  fleshy,  its  diameter  being  nearly 
ten  lines,  and  its  centre  filled  with  a  dark  brown,  firmly  adherent 
slongh.  In  about  seven  or  eight  days,  by  the  aid  of  poultices,  the 
eloJighs  separated,  aad  the  deep  ulcers  healed,  leaving  cicatrices,  like 
variola,  deep,  puckered,  and  uneven,  which  were  seen  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November." 

INOCULATED  VARIOLA  VACCINA. 
183.  The  inoculation  of  variola  vaccina,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed, 
vaccination,  consists  in  the  transference  of  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tentB  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  the  vaccine  lymph,  or  virus,  to  the  papil- 
Ijry  surface,  or  to  the  tissues  of  the  derma  of  a  sound  person.  This 
object  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  puncture,  by  several  punctures, 
by  a  number  of  superficial  scratches,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  or 
needle  imbued  with  the  virus ;  or,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Crosse,' 
by  means  of  a  small  blister.  The  blister  is  produced  by  retaining 
npoD  the  arm  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  centre  of  which  haa 
been  placed  a  fragment  of  emplastrum  lyttac,  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  smalt  pin.  When  the  blister  is  formed,  the  lymph  is  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  derma.  Mr.  Crosse  found  this 
proceeding^  very  successful  in  the  case  of  a  strong  child,  who  resisted'  ' 
the  operation  in  the  usual  way;  and  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  operation  has  more  than  once  failed.  An- 
other, and  rarely  practised  mode  of  vaccinating,  is  to  make  a  small 
[  incision,  and  place  within  it  a  thread  impregnated  with  the  vaccine 
lymph.  The  punctures  arc  made  obliquely  through  the  epiderma, 
m  order  that  the  papillary  surface  may  be  attained  without  the  effu- 
Mon  of  blood,  or  with  the  escape  of  as  little  as  possible.  The  virus 
which  is  in  this  manner  introduced  into  contact  with  the  derma,  is^  , 
dissolved  in  the  fluids  of  the  tissues,  and  imbibed  into  the  system,  I 
ajrency  thereon  being  indicated  by  certain  local  and  constitution^ 

184-  The  local  signs  indicating  that  the  vaccination  has  taken  ef- 
fect are  first  apparent  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation, 
•t  which  period  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  elevation  and  hardness  of 
the  skin  (papular  stage)  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture,  and  a  trifling 
Huab  of  redness  immediately  surrounding  it.     On  the  fifth  and  sixta^ 
■4»y   a  small  quantity  of  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused  beneath  the  epi-' 
l^gr^a,  and  a  vesicle  is  formed,  which  is  whitish  and  pearly  in  appoar- 
r  aoce,  of  a  rouniUsh  or  oval  figure,  and  umbilicated  at  its  centre.     The' 
vesicle  goes  on  increasing  in  size  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  at  •' 
which  period  it  has  become  fully  distended,  and  has  attained  its  per-  J 
feet  development.     On  the  ninth  day  it  loses  the  umbilicated  form,  it  1 
)  becomes  flattened  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  more  convex  than  at 
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the  circumference,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  small  cells,  which  are 
fiDed  with  a  limpid  and  transparent  lymph. 

On  the  eighth  day,  (sometimes  the  ninth,)  the  perfect  vesicle  is 
surrounded  bj  an  inflamed  areola,  of  a  Tivid  red  colour,  {the  pearl 
upon  the  roeey)  which  gradually  increases  in  extent,  from  a  few  lines 
to  more  than  two  inches  in  oiameter.  The  skin  included  by  this 
areola  is  inflamed  and  tumefied,  and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  eruption 
of  a  crop  of  small  transparent  vesicles.  On  the  tenth  da^,  the  red- 
ness and  heat  have  increased;  there  is  considerable  itching  in  the 
part,  the  movements  of  the  arm  are  somewhat  painful,  and  the  axillary 
glands  are  liable  to  become  tender  and  swollen.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  at  this  period  an  erythematous  blush  spreads  from  the  arm, 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  irregular  patches. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  areola  begins  to  diminish,  the  fluid  con- 
tained within  the  vesicle  has  become  purulent,  and  desiccation  com- 
mences at  its  centre,  and  proceeds  gradually  towards  the  circumfer- 
ence. During  the  succeeding  days,  the  areola  disappears  more  and 
more,  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  the  vesicle  desiccates  into  a  dark 
brownish  crust,  of  an  irregular  form.  The  crust,  by  a  continuance  of 
desiccation,  diminishes  in  size,  and  assumes  a  blackish  hue.  It  is  de- 
tached at  the  end  of  seventeen  days  after  vaccination,  and  leaves  upon 
the  skin  a  depressed  cicatrix,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  seen  nume- 
rous small  pits,  (foveolae,)  which  correspond  with  the  separate  cells  of 
which  the  vesicle  was  composed.  The  cicatrix  is  permanent,  enduring 
for  the  remainder  of  life. 

To  recapitulate:  the  first  two  ot  three  days  are  those  of  ineubaium; 
the  fourth  is  papular;  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  veeieular; 
the  vesicles  presenting  an  umbilicat^d  form,  and  attaining  perfection 
on  the  last  of  these  days ;  the  eighth  day,  moreover,  is  the  period  of 
the  first  phasis  of  the  areola,  when  the  vesicle  represents  the  "  true 
pearl  upon  the  rose; "  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  days. are /HMtu- 
Zar,  the  lymph  becomes  purulent,  the  umbilicated  form  is  lost,  the 
areola  enlarges,  and  constitutional  fever  is  established ;  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  days  are  those  of  deneeatian;  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  of  eeparationy  and  these  latter  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fall  of  the  scab. 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  vesicle  of  vaccinia,  which  is  considered 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  system.  When  its  progress  is  ir- 
regular, and  its  development  not  perfectly  effected,  the  constitution 
remains  in  the  same  state  in  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  variolous 
contagion  as  before  the  operation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  local  affection  is  never  so  well  marked  in  the  adult  as 
in  the  child,  although  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  neighbour- 
ing glands  and  the  constitutional  fever  are  often  greater. 

The  proper  time  for  the  performance  of  vaccination  is  infancy,  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  seventh  month.  At  an  earlier  or  a  later  period, 
the  diseases  incidental  to  childhood  may  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  case.  Jenner  pointed  out  the  fact  that  certain  diseases  of  the 
skin,  particularly  those  of  a  vesicular  kind,  interfered  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  vesicle,  and  other  influences  are  derived  from  age 
or  idiosyncrasy. 
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185.  The  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  vaccination  are 
ttlways  slight,  and  often  scarcely  perceptible.  In  some  instances, 
however,  a  little  fever  ia  observed  at  about  the  eighth  and  three  fol- 
lowing days,  this  febrile  reaction  cutrefipoDding  with  the  progress  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  areola. 

8EC0NDABY  BRfPTIONS  OF  VACCIKIA. 
8yn.   VaieintUa. 

186.  The  general  effects  of  vaccination  occasionally  offer  some  pecn* 
Harities,  Thas  it  sometimes  happens,  that  during  the  course  of  the 
Tkccine  pock,  an  eruption  of  vesicles  appears  upon  the  skin.  Snch 
an  eruption  lately  fell  under  my  observation,  in  which  vesicles  and 
bullae'  were  developed  upon  inflamed  patches,  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  sarfnce  of  the  body.  The  principal  features  of  this  case  wore  the 
following: — 

Gbbkn,  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  was  vaccinated  at  the  London 
Small-pox  Hospital,  on  Monday,  June  7th,  1841.  On  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day  after  the  operation,  an  eruption  of  red  spots  was  perceived 
opon  the  forehead,  which  quickly  extended  to  the  face,  neck,  trunk, 
and  arms,  and  by  the  thirteenth  day  were  dispersed  over  the  whol« 
of  these  regions,  the  redness  being  augmented  towards  evening,  and 
during  the  nighL  On  the  sixteenth  day  I  first  saw  the  patient ;  the 
vaccine  crtist  and  areola  were  natural,  the  eruption  had  subsided  oa 
the  face,  and  was  now  principally  confined  to  the  anas,  the  chest,  and 
back,  the  legs  being  nearly  free.  In  these  situations  it  existed  in  it! 
successive  stages  ?  there  were  sraall  red  spots,  the  earliest  form  of  tha 
affection,  and  larger  patches,  of  a  roundish  or  irregular  form,  of  about 
the  siie  of  a  fourpenny  piece,  several  of  these  latter  patches  being 
congregnted  here  and  there,  so  as  to  form  clusters  of  considerable 
gat.  The  margins  of  the  patches  were  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  some- 
vhat  elevated,  while  the  centres  presented  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  in 
some  situations  were  covered  with  numerous  small  vesicles,  containing 
a  limpid  and  transparent  serum.  On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  redneoB 
of  the  patches  was  declining,  their  raised  border  had  become  lighter 
jn  tint  than  the  centre,  and  the  epiderma  was  desquamating  over  thei^  I 
aarface,  particularly  on  those  patches  where  vesicles  had  existed.  Oik 
the  bee,  the  vesicles  terminated  in  thin,  brownb'h,  and  spongy  lann-  I 

IBie.     I  inoculated  a  healthy  child  with  lymph  taken  from  these  ve^ 
ulea,  h«t  without  any  result. 
187.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  I  had  an  opportunity, 
through  the  politeness  of  my  friend  and  neighbour.  Dr.  John  Hall  | 
Daria,  of  seeing  an  infant  in  whom  the  secondary  eruption  of  vaccinia  i 
was  so  severe  as  to  be  the  cause  of  death.     The  eruption  commenced  ] 
itiion  the  head  and  face,  and  thence  extended  to  the  ne«k  and  cbesi,  I 
Ob  the  latter  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  vesicles,  preeentiac  ] 
the  characteri^iic  flattened  and  nmbilicated  form  of  the  vaccine  pock^  I 
7bey  were  for  the  meet  part  discreet,  but  every  here  and  there  wera  I 

•  Mr.  CmIvt  rec^nh  tki*  ervptioo  of  a  nanhigiil  chanctn  •■  "  iCncUj  a  ne 
ijajll  "l"  k  ^M  *'^  it  tmioiatlj  OB  ekiMna,  aaj  KoaisaUI/  •■  ikc  caw  ami  A 
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confluent  chsteirs  of  three,  four,  and  five.  On  the  neck,  the  vesicles 
were  confluent;  the  slight  and  irregular  intervals  of  skin  between  the 
large  patches  were  vividly  red,  and  the  whole  surface  poured  out  an 
abundant  ichorous  discharge.  The  child  had  evinced  a  tendency  to 
eczematous  eruption  from  its  birth ;  a  circumstance  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  practitioner. 

The  following  case  occurs  in  the  "Archives  de  M6decine  *'  for  Sep- 
tember, 1841.  An  infant  a  week  old  was  vaccinated  July  Sd;  on  the 
10th,  several  papulsd  appeared  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
16th,  there  were  eleven  umbilicated  vesicles  on  the  abdomen  and  legs, 
similar  to  those  of  vaccinia.  Three  children  inoculated  with  lymph 
from  this  eruption  had  vesicles  developed  identical  with  those  of  ordi- 
nary vaccinia. 

188.  Dr.  George  Gregory  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Ghirurgical  Society,  the  case  of  a  child  in  whom  petechias 
appeared  upon  the  skin  four  days  after  vaccination.  The  cnild  was 
to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  The  areola  was  occupied  on  the 
eighth  oay  by  an  extensive  ecchymosis,  and  the  body  was  covered  by 
petechial  spots.  By  the  sixteenth  day,  the  petechi»  had  commenced 
to  fade.  Five  children  of  the  same  family  were  vaccinated  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  lymph,  and  went  regularly  through  the 
disease.  Dr.  Gregory  regarded  this  case  as  one  of  petechial  cow-pox, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  virus  in  the  production  of  a 
hemorrhagic  state  of  the  system  was  demonstrated.  Petechial  cow- 
pox  is  rare ;  Dr.  Gregory  had  never  before  seen  a  similar  case,  and 
had  only  heard  of  two  of  the  same  kind. 

PROTBCriYE  POWER  OP  VACCINATION. 

189.  I  now  come  to  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance — namely, 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  small-pox.  But 
before  I  engage  in  this  discussion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  the  term  vaccination.  Vacci- 
nation I  conceive  to  mean, — 

1.  That  the  lymph  employed  in  the  operation  is  pure. 

2.  That  it  has  been  obtained  from  a  vesicle  which  has  passed  regu- 
larly through  the  course  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

8.  That  it  has  been  procured  from  the  vaccine  vesicle  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  day  of  its  course. 

4.  That  £e  vesicle  produced  by  this  lymph  in  the  vaccinated  sub- 
ject shall  have  passed  regularly  through  the  stages  known  as  the 
natural  course  of  the  vaccine  pock,  and  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  (§  184.) 

6.  That  at  least  one  of  the  vesicles  produced  by  vaccination  shall 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unbroken  and  uninjured,  until  the 
natural  vaccine  crust  shall  have  been  formed,  and  ^all  have  fallen 
in  the  natural  course. 

6.  That  the  cicatrix  shall  be  well  marked,  and  permanent ;  perhaps 
also  foveolated. 

When  the  whole  of  these  conditions  are  complete,  vaeeination  is 
perfect,  and  the  person  so  vaccinated  may  be  regarded  as  protected 
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agftimt  small-pox.  But  if,  on  tlie  otlier  liEind,  any  of  these  conditions 
be  incomplete,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  expect  that  the  full  influence 
of  the  vaccine  protection  ehould  be  exerted.  Again,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  nearer  the  approach  of  the  condition  to  the  standiird 
above  established,  the  more  protective  will  be  tbe  inBuence  effected 
by  tbe  operation,  and  vice  versS, 

190.  The  purity  of  the  vaccine  lymph  is  a  point  of  the  6rBt  conse- 
quence. Tbe  genuine  lymph  appears  to  undergo  no  change  or  loss 
of  power  by  indefinite  transmission,  provided  always  that  due  atten- 
tion have  been  directed  to  the  fact  of  Its  being  always  obtained  at  the 
requisite  period,  and  from  a  vesicle  which  has  passed  regularly  through 
its  course,  in  fact,  from  the  true  "pearl  upon  the  rose."  But  as  tlio 
attention  necessary  for  the  assurance  of  this  condition  has  unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases,  been  omitted,  much  spurious  lymph  has  been 
mingled  with  that  derived  from  the  original  source,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, small-pox  after  vaccination  has  become  more  frequent,  and 
vaccination  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
and  un philosophical,  to  attribute  this  apparent  falling  off  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vaccine  lymph  to  any  but  its  true  cause,  the  one  just 
mentioned.  , 

On  this  topic,  I  was  much  gratified  by  a  recent  conversation  with 
Mr.  Marson,  the  resident  surgeon  and  vaccinator  of  the  London  Small- 
Pox  Hospital.  He  informed  me  that  when,  in  1835,  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  hospital,  he  found  in  use  a  lymph  which  had  been  em- 
ployed there  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  which  had  become  greatly 
enfeebled  in  its  powers.  Two  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  Marck, 
1837,  he  fortunately  met  by  accident  with  some  new  lymph,  of  a  very 
Buperior  kind  to  his  own,  and  possessing  more  active  properties.  That 
lymph  he  baa  continued  to  use  until  the  present  time,  and  without  in- 
jury to  its  powers,  although  during  tbe  intervening  period  be  has  vacci- 
nated nearly  50,000  children,  and  distributed  lymph  to  nearly  25,000 
medical  men. 

191.  Tbe  period  best  Buited  for  obtainbg  the  vaccine  lymph  is  the 
seventh  day  of  the  vesicle,  which  corresponds  with  the  eighth  day  of 
the  operation ;  Jenuer  says,  between  tbe  fifth  and  eighth  day,  which 
is  too  indefinite.'  If  the  vesicle  appear  incomplete  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  removal  of  lymph  might  be  deferred  for  a  day,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  obtain  it  before  the  inflamed  areola  is  formed.  After  the 
areola  is  established,  the  lymph  becomes  altered  in  its  character  and 
purulent,  and  either  loses  the  power  of  exciting  a  pock,  or  produces 
one  which  is  irregular  in  its  appearance  or  course,  and  is  incapable  of 
oonferring  safety  on  the  person  vaccinated.  It  ts  true,  that  occasion- 
ally the  fallen  crust  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  desiccated  lymph 
to  possess  tbe  power  of  exciting  the  disease,  and  is  sometimes  used  aa 
ft  convenient  means  of  transporting  tbe  virus  to  warm  climates;  but 

L  tbe  crusts  for  this  purpose  most  be  selected  with  care,  and  even  thea 
I  &re  liable  to  failure. 

'Hi.  MsTBon  require*  the  vsrciniled  childien  to  be  broDgfat  back  to  bim  on  tbe  daj- 
WMk  of  their  vaccination ;  comequenlly  on  tbe  completion  of  Ihe  seventh  day  anil  Hiwn 
«f  tbe  eighth;  tbe  lymph  ia  tbecefoce  lEventb-ilajlytnph.  Oalbinlafhegeneially  fiiuU 
tJM  lymiih  £t  for  lemoval. 
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192.  That  the  yaccine  pock  shall  pass  regularly  through  its  course, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  success  of 
vaccination.  Jenner  especially  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  rule, 
for  he  perceived  that  its  neglect  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  results. 
That  neglect  has,  I  fear,  very  extensively  existed,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tressing consequences  under  which  we  now  suffer  are  referrible  to  it. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  condition  is  in  itself  the  best  assurance  of  the 
purity  of  the  lymph,  of  the  disposition  of  the  system  to  receive  its  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  completion  of  the  subsequent  conditions.^ 

193.  When  the  vesicle  passes  reralarly  through  its  stages,  the  ci- 
catrix which  it  leaves  behind  is  strikingly  characteristic,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  as  a  proof  of  successful  vaccination.  But  the  absence 
of  the  foveolated  appearance  of  the  cicatrix  is  no  proof  that  the  pre- 
servative influence  of  vaccination  has  not  been  established,  provided 
that  a  permanent  cicatrix  of  the  ordinary  size  be  present.  But  when 
there  is  difficulty  in  discovering  the  cicatrix,  or  the  latter  is  small,  it 
may  unhesitatingly  be  concluded  that  the  pock  did  not  complete  its 
necessary  stages,  and,  consequently,  that  the  person  is  still  unpro- 
tected. 

VACCINATION  TESTS. 

194.  With  the  view  to  ascertain  whether  vaccination  has  been  ef- 
fective, several  plans  have  been  adopted  which  are  termed  tests.  The 
most  efficient  of  these  is  inoculating  with  small-pox  after  vaccination; 
re-vaccination  is  a  second  test ;  and  a  third  is  that  described  by  Dr. 
Bryce  of  Edinburgh.  Bryce's  test  consists  in  re-vaccinating  a  few 
days  after  the  first  vaccination.  In  this  case,  if  the  constitution  be 
already  affected  by  the  vaccine  influence,  the  second  pock  hurries 
through  its  stages,  and  speedily  reaches  an  equal  development  with 
the  first,  arriving  at  its  acme  at  the  same  time,  and  desiccating  and 
forming  its  crust  contemporaneously  with  its  predecessor. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THB  PROTECTIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  VACCINIA. 

195.  For  several  years  past,  opinion  has  been  divided  relative  to 
the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  against  small-pox.  By  some 
it  is  believed,  that  the  power  of  vaccination  as  a  defence  against  variola 
diminishes  gradually  with  the  advance  of  age ;  and  by  others,  it  is 
thought  that  the  vaccine  virus  introduced  by  Jenner  has  degenerated 
during  the  forty-six  years  that  it  has  been  transmitted  through  the 
human  race,  and  lost  a  portion  of  its  protective  quality.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  these  two  questions,  both  warmly 
contested  and  supported  by  powerful  advocates,  but  at  once  proceed 
to  examine  the  propositions  that  have  been  made  and  acted  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  remedy  against  the  evil  consequences  which 
they  would  imply.     As  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  vaccine  influ- 

'  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remind  the  vaccinator  of  the  importance  of  being 
very  particular  with  regard  to  the  parity  of  the  instrument  used  in  performing  the  ope- 
ration, and  indeed  of  the  necessity  for  nicety  and  care  throughout  the  entire  process.  I 
was  lately  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  in  the  Coroner's  Court,  upon  a  case  of  death 
which  had  resulted  from  vaccination.  Another  child,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time,  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  and  suppuration  of  glands; 
and  th«re  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  these  dreadful  consequences  resulted  from  an  im- 
pure lancet. 
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enoe,  two  modes  of  procedure  have  been  recommended — nnmely,  re- 
Vftccinalion,  aud  variolation  after  vaccination.  And  with  the  view  to 
meet  the  second  evil,  three  plans  have  been  adopted — namely,  retro- 
vaccination,  vuriolo-vacciQ^tion,  and  recurrence  to  the  primary  lymph 
from  the  cow. 

RE-VACCINATION. 

196.  The  phenomena  of  contagion,  as  it  affects  the  human  frame. 
develop  two  important  facts :  fintly,  that  the  workings  of  contagion  in 
the  animal  organism  destroy  the  susceptibility  of  that  organism  to 
take  on  a  similar  action;  aerondly,  that,  from  the  moment  of  comple- 
tion of  the  workings  of  contagion,  the  organism  becomes  gradually  and 
slowly  restored  to  the  condition  which  it  possessed  previonaly  to  the 
development  of  contagion.  In  the  abstract,  these  positions  are  in- 
controvertible, but  they  require  the  modification  implied  in  the  estimate 
of  lime,  to  render  them  applicable  to  the  thousand  peculiarities  that 
occnr  in  daily  practice.  Thns,  in  relation  to  the  first,  we  have  to  in- 
quire,— For  what  length  of  time  the  susceptibility  is  destroyed?  and 
in  relation  to  the  second, — At  what  period  after  contagion  is  the  re- 
storation of  the  organism  so  far  effected,  that  a  second  attack  of  con- 
tagious disease  may  take  place?  Tobotliof  these  (juestions  the  answer 
is — We  know  not.  All  that  we  can  venture  to  affirm  with  regard  to 
them  is,  that,  in  one  individual,  a  single  attack  of  contagious  disease 
appears  to  be  protective  of  the  individual  for  life;  while,  in  another 
individual,  a  second  attack  may  occur  in  a  short  period,  the  precise 
limits  of  that  period  not  being  correctly  established.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  shorteat  period  at  which  contagious  disease  may  resume 
its  influence  over  the  system  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  ono 
of  legitimate  investigation.  Itisin  the  field  of  numerical  medicine  alone 
that  wo  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  questions  which  are  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  reasoning,  which  is  here  directed  to  contagion  in  general,  ap- 
plies with  particular  force  to  the  protective  influence  of  the  contagion 
of  small-pox.  A  single  attack  of  small-pox  would  appear,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  protect  the  individual  for  the  rest  of  life,  but  in  a 
smaller  number  of  instances,  the  variolous  constitution  is  still  active, 
and  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  more  attacks  may  be  experienced. 
Mow,  that  which  is  true  with  regard  lo  variola,  is  equally  true  with 
regard  to  vaccinia;  for  variola  and  vaccinia  are,  in  their  essential  nature, 
one  and  the  same  disease.'  Again,  it  is  admitted  at  all  hands,  that 
fieveriiy  in  the  manifestation  of  the  variolous  disease  affords  no  security 
to  the  system  greater  than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  mildest  form ; 
and  as  vaccinia  is  variola  in  the  mildest  shape  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  human  organism,  the  question  of  re- vaccination  resolves 
itself  into  the  propositions  stated  above. 

If  we  admit  that  vaccination,  although  perfectly  protective  of  the 
constitution  against  the  recurrence  of  the  small-pox  contagion,  for  an 
unltnown  and  probably  variable  space  of  time,  ultimately  loses  it:^ 

'  It  ii  proper  lo  menli"!!,  in  this  plnw,  that  many  opinion!  »re  oppoied  lo  Ihii  belirf. 
Dr.  Robert  WilliBmi  oU^rves— ><  VacciniH  is  a  iliHiae  tui  giunni,"  and  furlber  on,  he 
reni«(L»— "It  a  likewise  by  no  means  proved,  that  the  (null- poi  and  Ibt-  i-ow-poi  ara 
idanlicBJIj  diteuei  of  the  Bame  ipeciu."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  49.    Eleneiita  al  Moivcvw. 
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powers;  and  if,  in  the  next  place,  we  inquire  what  means  present 
themselves  of  perpetuating  its  protective  influence,  the  most  natural 
and  rational  method  that  suggests  itself  to  our  mind  is  re- vaccination. 
Be-vacoination,  or  a  repetition  of  vaccinatjon,  is  a  simple  and  harm- 
less operation,  producing  a  mild  and  trifling  indisposition  when  the 
system  is  unprotected,  but  no  effect  whatsoever  when  the  organism  is 
safe.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  operation  to  be  acting  as  a  test  of  the 
safety  of  the  individual,  and  no  objection  can  possibly  be  raised  against 
its  use.  If  the  organism  be  safe,  it  produces  no  effects ;  if  the  organ- 
ism be  unsafe,  it  produces  a  trifling  inconvenience,  bu(  it  leaves  a 
bulwark  of  safety  in  its  train. 

The  only  question  that  remains  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  re- 
vaccination,  bears  reference  to  the  periods  at  which  the  operation 
should  be  performed.  This  is  a  matter  of  trivial  import  in  comparison 
with  the  principle  which  it  involves.  I  would  say,  let  vaccination  be 
performed  every  five  years,  or  every  sev^n  years,  or  every  ten  years. 
But  as  our  object  is  protection,  let  us  not  defer  that  protection  too 
lonff.  If  the  operation  succeed  at  the  end  of  five  years,  that  fact  af- 
fords the  strongest  proof  that  the  repetition  is  not  too  frequent.  If 
it  fail  at  the  end  of  five  years,  let  it  be  practised  at  seven ;  if  it  fail 
at  seven,  make  a  third  attempt  at  ten ;  if  the  operation  fail  then,  it 
may  be  used  at  successive  intervals,  but  the  person  inoculated  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  himself  safe,  at  a  most  insignificant  incon- 
venience. 

197.  Numerous  cases  have  been  adduced  in  which  an  attack  of 
small-pox  has  followed  vaccination.^    I  care  not  to  inquire  if  vaccina- 

*  It  mast  not  be  imagined  that  JeoDer  ever  coDteroplated  an  infallible  remedy  in  vac- 
cination; he  merely  expressed  his  belief  that  vaccination  would  be  foand  to  protect  the 
organism  in  an  eqaal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  than  variola,  and  with  aprodigioas  saving 
of  suffering  and  danger.  In  respect  of  tUs  expectation,  Dr.  Robert  Williams  remarks, 
that  it  *'  has  not  altogether  been  verified,  the  evidence  at  present  accumulated  showinf; 
the  attack  of  the  latter  (secondary  small-pox)  to  be  only  in  the  ratio  of  a  half  to  one  per 
cent.,  while  the  attacks  of  the  former  (small-pox  after  vaccination)  are  not  less  than  five 
per  cent.,  or  from  five  to  ten  times  greater.  It  is  enough  of  glory,  however,  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination,  and  of  honest  pride  to  the  profession  who  have  adopted  it,  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  the  total  number 
of  persons  attacked  by  natural  small-pox  in  this  country,  taking  the  most  unfavourable 
calculations,  is  reduced  one-half,  or  probably  from  S6(),000  annually,  to  about  130,0(M) 
annually,  while  the  number  of  deaths  have  been  reduced  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  or  from 
60,000  to  about  11,000;  also,  that  the  accidents  incident  to  the  disease,  as  blindness, 
deafness,  lameness,  and  the  endless  catalogue  of  miseries  that  follow  it,  are  also  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  This  result  is  that  of  England  and  Wales  generally,  and  it  is  still 
capable  of  being  very  greatly  reduced,  for  among  the  better  protected  class  of  persons, 
as  the  army,  only  one  soldier  has  been  attacked  by  small-pox  in  every  two  thousand 
annually;  so  that,  taking  the  army  at  100,000  men,  the  mortality  is  only  four  from  small- 
pox in  the  whole  of  that  large  force  annual  1  v.  The  navy  appears  also  to  experience  a 
similar  immunity,  for  out  of  a  mean  strengtn  of  7958  seamen,  seven  only  died  in  seven 

J  ears  of  small-pox  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  commands,  while,  in  the  West 
ndian  and  North  and  South  American  commands,  none  whatever.  On  the  Continent,  also, 
where  the  governments  are  awakened  to  the  great  truth  that  the  health  and  industry  of 
the  lower  orders  form  the  surest  basis  of  national  wealth  and  greatness,  and  where  vacci- 
nation is  conse<^uently  made  of  national  importance  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  we  find 
that  the  mortality  from  small-pox,  though  greater  than  in  our  army,  is  infinitely  less 
than  in  England  and  Wales  generally.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  according  to  the  table 
given  by  Hoffman,  on  an  average  of  a  million  of  deaths,  only  8191  were  caused  by  small- 
pox, or  one  in  122.  In  Englud  and  Wales,  however,  out  of  141,607  death,  5811  were 
occasioned  by  small  pox,  or  one  in  twenty-five,  nearly;  thus  showing  that  the  country 
which  gave  birth  to  vaccination  suffers  six  times  more  by  small-pox  Voiax  that  of  its  wiser 
lid  more  considerate  neighbour."-— (P*  49*) 
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tloB  hare  hem  perfect  in  those  cases,  for  instances  are  eqnallj  nmne- 
rouB  in  which  small-pox  has  follotred  inoculatioa,  and  smali-pox  itself, 
both  discreet  and  confluent.  Tliese  facts  prove  nothing  unfavonrahlc 
to  tlie  claims  of  vaccination  as  a  protective  agent  against  emall-pox; 
they  prove  only  that  which  daily  experience  tends  constantly  to  cor- 
roborate— namely,  that  man  das  still  much  to  leabn.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  instances  of  variolous  constitution  esiet,  in  which 
all  preventive  means  that  we  can  suggest  would  be  utterly  futile,  but 
these  are,  happily,  exceptional  cases.  We  are,  I  fear,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  contagious  disorders.  It  has  been 
observed  that  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  like  variola,  occur  but  once  in 
the  lifetime ;  persons  having  once  suffered  from  these  diseases  con- 
sider themselves  secure  from  infection,  and  yet  how  frequently  we 
have  occasion  to  see  the  rule  nulliUed,  and  secondary  attacks  de- 
veloped. The  following  table,  quoted  from  Dr.  Helm,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Vaccination  Section  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association,  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  aa  showing  the  relative  frequency  of  success 
in  vaccinating  after  small-pox,  and  after  vacccination. 

TaccioBled  afler  small-pox  wilh  sdccms .12 

"  "  modified 36 

"  "  wilhout  effect   ....    43 


Re-vaccination  is  at  present  being  performed  very  extensively  oi) 
the  continent,  which  would  seem  to  imply  distrust  in  the  powers  of 
the  primary  vaccination.  The  results  of  these  operations,  however, 
are  calculated  to  increase  our  knowledge  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  of  vaccine, 
on  vaccination  performed  in  France,  during  the  year  1S39. 

1.  That  the  simultaneous  vaccination  of  the  mass  instantly  arrests 
the  progress  of  the  variolous  epidemic. 

2.  That  if  vaccinia  be  not  an  absolute  and  infallible  preservative 
against  variola,  it  is  at  least  the  most  certain,  and  the  most  exempt 
from  danger. 

3.  That  varioloid,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  only  inconvenience 
to  which  the  vaccinated  aro  exposed. 

4.  TTiat  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  long  vaccinated 
are  not  aa  surely  preserved  at  the  present  day  as  they  have  hitherto 
been;  nor  that  the  recently  vaccinated  have  received  less  security 
than  those  who  preceded  them. 

5.  That  the  complete  success  of  re-vaccination  affords  no  proof  that 
the  individual  bad  ceased  to  be  protected  by  vaccination,  and  that  he 
had  again  become  susceptible  of  variola. 

6.  That  a  second  vaccination  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  power, 
any  more  than  the  first,  of  protecting  all  persons  indiscriminately 
fVom  the  risk  of  a  future  attack  of  variola. 
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7.  That  government  ought  not  to  command  a  general  re-vacci- 
nation. 

8.  That  the  total  extinction  of  variola  is  to  be  effected  by  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  vaccination. 

VARIOLATION  AFTER  VACCINATION. 

198.  Inoculation  after  vaccination  has  been  proposed  as  an  addi- 
tional security  against  the  contagion  of  small-poz.  To  those  who  re- 
gard vaccinia  and  variola  as  different  diseases,  such  a  suggestion  is 
likely  to  be  received  .with  approbation,  but  if  we  view  these  disorders 
in  their  true  light — namely,  as  one  and  the  same  affection,  inoculation 
after  vaccination  is  but  a  repetition  of  re-vaccination,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  bestowing  any  superior  advantage. 

RBTRO-VACCINATION. 

199.  This  operation  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  indisposition  evinced  by  the  assimilative  powers  of  one  group 
of  animals  to  the  reception  of  virus  derived  from  a  different  order. 
The  operation  has,  however,  succeeded  several  times  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Geeley,  and  its  results  are  conclusive.  This  gentleman  observed 
a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  of  the  animal  as  soon 
as  the  inoculation  had  taken  effect,  and  the  local  affection  was  attended 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation.  The  vesicles  were  produced 
late,  and  good  lymph  was  procured  on  the  tenth  day. 

200.  When  children  were  vaccinated  with  this  retro-vaccine  lymph, 
the  development  of  the  pock  was  found  to  be  retarded,  the  papular 
stage  was  not  established  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  areola 
was  complete  on  the  tenth  ox^  twelfth  day,  and  declined  during  the 
two  following  days.  The  vesicles,  in  some  instances,  were  smaller 
or  less  firm  than  usual.  With  these  exceptions  no  difference  could 
be  detected  between  the  retro-vaccine  and  the  ordinary  current  lymph, 
and  these  differences  were  entirely  lost  after  three  removes  in  the 
human  subject.  From  these  experiments,  I  think  it  may  justly  be 
inferred,  that  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  vaccine  lymph,  retro- 
vaccination,  or  passing  it  again  through  the  cow,  is  useless. 

VARIOLO- VACCINATION. 

201.  Inoculation  with  the  variola-vaccine  lymph  is  attended  with 
the  same  difficulties  of  transmission  as  are  common  in  the  case  of  un- 
assimilated  virus.  Out  of  twenty  punctures  inoculated  with  lymph 
derived  from  the  variolo-vaccine  vesicle,  Mr.  Ceeley  obtained  only  six 
vesicles.  These,  when  they  appeared,  were  characterized  by  their 
early  inflammation,  and  by  tardiness  and  irregularity  in  progress  and 
development.  The  secondary  fever  which  arose  and  subsided  with 
the  areola  was  severe,  and  if  the  vesicle  were  ruptured,  ulceration  and 
sloughing  were  liable  to  ensue.  The  effects  of  this  lymph  are  illus- 
trated in  the  following  successful  case: — "Emma  Jay  cock,  aged  four- 
teen, dark,  swarthy  complexion,  thin  skin,  rather  florid;  two  points 
of  sixth  day  lymph,  and  four  of  eighth  day  lymph,  were  inserted  into 
six  punctures ;  on  the  fifth  day,  four  of  the  papulae  had  ash-coloured 
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BnmmitH,  and  seemed  vesicular,  two  were  doubtful.  On  the  seventh 
day,  there  were  five  small,  distinct,  reddish-gray,  or  ash-coloured 
vesicles,  one  very  Bmall.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  vcaiclea  were  ad- 
vancing, of  unequal  size,  and  of  irregular  form.  Here  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  some  of  these  vesicles  bore  to  those 
of  the  eighth  day,  depicted  in  Jenner'a  work,  on  the  arm  of  Hannah 
Gxcell,  which  he  thought  so  remarkably  like  the  results  of  small-pox 
inoculation.  My  patient  stated  that  she  felt  slightly  indisposed  on 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days,"that  the  axilla  was  painful  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  that  ahe  was  then  giddy  and  sick,  but  felt  worse  on  this  the 
eighth  day.  On  the  ninth  day,  the  areola  commenced,  and  she  com- 
plained only  of  head-ache.  On  the  eleventh  day  it  wm  fully  developed, 
when  all  her  symptoms  returned  in  an  aggravated  form.  On  the 
twelfth  day  it  declined ;  but  the  turgid  vesicles  having  burst  the  flimsy 
cuticle,  renewed  inflammation  and  induration,  with  circumscribed 
sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  skin,  ensued,  and  rather  deep  scars 
are  now  visible." 

After  narrating  the  results  of  several  successive  removes  of  the  va- 
riolo-vaocine  lymph,  Mr.  Ceeley  remarks,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  or  gratifying  than  the  progress  now  made,  which  it  would 
be  needless  further  to  detail ;  I  shall  therefore  abstain  from  the  de- 
scription of  individual  cases,  after  adducing  one  example  from  the 
fourteenth  remove,  as  a  type  of  what  might  be  produced  in  similar 
subjects — namely,  an  infant  fourteen  months  old,  florid,  plump,  and 
healthy,  with  a  fine,  clear,  thick,  smooth  skin. 

"  In  the  majority  of  instances,  in  propagating  from  arm  to  arm, 
distinct  papulation  was  apparent  on  the  second  day;  on  the  third  it 
vae  not  only  visible,  but  elevated  and  well-defined;  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  vesiculationwas  abundantly  obvious,  and  lymph  was  often  taken 
on  those  days.  On  the  seventh  d.ay,  vaccination  was  frequently  per- 
formed, and  points  were  often  charged ;  on  the  eighth,  the  vesicle 
commonly  exhibited  a  bold,  firm,  and  glistening  aspect ;  between  this 
period  and  the  ninth  day  the  areola  generally  commenced,  (but  in 
young  infants,  with  tense  and  sanguine  skins,  it  appeared  early  on  the 
eighth;)  by  the  tenth  day,  the  vesicle  was  commonly  in  its  greatest 
beauty  and  highest  brilliancy,  glistening  with  the  lustre  of  silver  or 
pearl,  having  the  translucency  and  appearance  of  crystal,  or  shining 
with  a  pale  blue  tint,  occasionally  of  a  dull  white,  or  cream  colour,  hold 
and  elevated,  with  a  narrow  centre  and  a  broad  margin,  or  flat  and  broad 
in  the  centre,  with  an  acute  margin,  occasionally  not  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  skin ;  on  this  and  the  eleventh  day,  an  extended  and  ge- 
nerally vivid  areola  existed,  with  more  or  less  tension  and  induration 
of  the  integuments.  At  this  time  the  lymph  wns  frequently  pellucid, 
and  often  perfectly  efficient.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
day,  gradually  increasing  in  many  individuals,  both  chiblron  and 
adults,  sometimes  the  entire  vesicle,  at  other  times  only  the  central 
parts,  reflected  a  blue  or  slate-coloured  lymph  from  the  congested  or 
ecchymoaed  subjacent  adventitious  Btruclures,  proportioned  to  the 
texture  and  degree  of  translucency  yielded  by  its  desiccating  epider- 
mis.    On  (he  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  day,  particularly  on  clear 
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skins,  moderately  thick,  the  vesicles  attained  a  considerable  siase, 
measuring  often  in  their  longest  diameter  six  and  a  half,  or  seven 
lines,  and  acquired  a  light  brown  centre  from  commencing  desiccation, 
which  was  surrounded  with  an  outer  margin  of  dull  white,  or  pale, 
dirty  yellow,  soft  and  flaccid,  and  still  possessing  fluid  contents. 
During  this  period,  the  areola,  of  a  dull  red  or  damask  hue,  would  revive, 
and  decline  again  and  again,  and  even  to  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
day,  the  period  to  which  complete  desiccation  was  frequently  pro- 
tracted. The  crust  commonlv  partook  of  the  form  of  the  vesicle ;  it 
was  often  prominent  and  bold,  varying  in  colour  from  that  of  a  chest- 
nut to  that  of  a  tamarind  stone.  It  fell  generally  about  the  twenty- 
third  or  twenty  fifth  day,  often  later." 

^'  The  cicatrices  were  of  variable  depth  and  extent.  When  the  ve- 
sicles remained  unbroken  on  a  thick,  sanguine  skin,  they  were  deep, 
but  on  a  thin  skin,  shallow;  they  were  not  always  proportioned  in 
width  to  that  of  the  vesicle,  the  smallest  cicatrix  often  succeeding  the 
largest  vesicle,  but  the  later  the  crust  fell,  of  course  the  deeper  the 
cicatrix,  which,  on  these  occasions,  was  often  beautifully  striated. 
I  need  scarcely  say,  that  where  the  vesicles  were  accidentally  broken, 
or  spontaneously  burst,  much  mischief  ensued,  deep  sloughing  of  the 
skin,  &c.  Spontaneous  bursting  did  not  often  occur,  except  m  those 
subjects  possessing  the  before-mentioned  and  well-lmown  obnoxious 
constitutional  endermic  characteristics,  upon  whom  we  must  always 
use  active  lymph  with  some  risk. 

**  When  the  lymph  in  the  first  remove  produced  normal  vesicles, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  readily  from  arm  to  arm,  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  though  mild,  were  most  commonly  well  marked. 
In  infants,  restlessness,  fretfulness,  and  inappetency  about  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  were  very  common,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh 
day.  Very  few  escaped  feverish  symptoms  on  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days ;  many  had  vomiting  and  diarrhoe^  From  childhood  up  to  puberty, 
the  primary  symptoms  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day  were  unequi- 
vocally visible,  and  often  complained  of;  fever,  vomiting,  delirium, 
and  diarrhoea  were  not  unfrequently  witnessed  at  the  commencement, 
or  during  the  progress  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  In  adults,  of 
course,  more  complaint  was  made,  head-ache,  chilliness,  anorexia,  and 
sometimes  thirst,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day ;  increased  on  the  seventh 
day,  with  axillary  tenderness ;  but  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  much 
general  febrile  complaint,  disinclination,  and  even  inability  to  leave 
the  bed.  But,  in  several  instances,  amongst  young  children,  little 
or  no  complaint  was  made  or  indicated ;  all  the  members  of  the  same 
family  vaccinated  from  the  same  source  might  be  di&ierently  affected. 
One,  for  instance,  would  not  cease  from  pastime,  occupation,  or  meals, 
while  another,  particularly  if  older,  would  be  indisposed  several  days. 
Neither  the  number  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  vesicles  seemed  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  the  primary  disturbance.  If  properly  de- 
veloped, small  vesicles  often  gave  rise  to  marked  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  the  most  splendid  vesicles  were  often  seen  with  trivial, 
sometimes  scarcely  appreciable  disturbance.*' 

"  The  secondary  symptoms  are  often  as  active  with  three  or  four. 
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as  with  six  or  eiglit  vesicles ;  acceleration  of  the  pulse  was  frequently 
noticed,  when  no  other  symptoina  appeared.  Both  primary  and  se- 
condary symptoms  very  commonly  showed  a  remitting  type." 

With  respect  to  cutaneons  eruptions,  Mr,  Ceeley  observed  but  one 
in  the  adult,  and  in  children  nothing,  approaching  the  varioloid  cha- 
racter.    "Roseola,  strophulus,  lichen,  were  the  principal  eruptions.", 

202.  Dr.  Basile  Tbiele,'  of  Kasan,  has  succeeded  several  times  in 
inoculating  the  udder  of  cows.  IVben  children  were  inoculated  with 
matter  taken  from  these  pocks,  the  effects  produced  were  more  intense 
than  those  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  vaccine  lymph.  In  some  cases, 
Dr.  Thiele  observed  two  febrile  attacks,  the  one  between  the  third 
and  the  fourth  day,  the  other  between  tho  eleventh  and  the  four- 
teenth, and  these  severe  consequences  were  not  lost  until  the  sixth 
remove.  In  one  case  he  produced  true  variola,  and  inoculation  with 
the  matter  of  these  pocks  gave  him  vaccinia. 

RECUBREKCE  TO  TQE  PRIMARY  VACCINE  VESICLE. 

203.  Lymph  has  been  procured  directly  from  the  cow  in  several 
counties  of  England,  and  numerous  children  have  been  inoculated 
with  this  primary  lymph;  indeed,  the  removes  from  these  sources 
have  now  come  into  almost  general  use.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  this  supply,  are  Mr.  Estlin  of  Gloucester- 
shire; Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr,  Sweeting  of  Dorsetshire;  and  Mr.  Ceeley 
of  Buckinghamshire.  It  has  also  been  obtained  and  employed  in 
Franco  by  M.  Saunoy. 

204.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  inoculate  man  with  the  virus 
derived  directly  from  the  cow,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  inoculate  the 
cow  with  humanized  vaccine  lympb,  or  with  small-pox,  great  diificulty 
is  encountered.  There  would  seem  to  exist  an  indisposition  to  the 
assimilation  of  virus  derived  from  an  animal  of  a  different  order,  but 
when  this  lympb  has  once  become  assimilated,  all  di&icuUy  is  at  an 
end.  When  inoculation  is  effected,  a  remarkable  difference  is  per- 
ceived in  the  conseriuences  of  the  two  kinds  of  lymph;  thus,  in  the 
transference  of  the  lymph  of  small-pox  to  the  cow,  the  virus  is  greatly 
modified,  and  the  resulting  pock  is  chastened  and  mild;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  lymph  of  the  variolse  vaccinae  6rst  introduced  into  the 
tissues  of  man,  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  greater  severity  than  those 
produced  by  humanized  lymph.  How  far  this  difference  of  effect  may 
be  dependent  upon  the  different  quality  of  the  fluids  of  an  herbivo- 
rous and  a  carnivorous  (tho  human  infant)  or  semi- carnivorous  animal, 
I  am  unprepared  to  say.  I  think  It  not  improbable  that  the  cause 
might  he  found  in  this  difference  of  character. 

The  effects  of  vaccination  with  primary  lymph  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Ceeley,  as  follow : — On  the  second  day  after  vaccination  there  ie 
an  unusual  degree  of  redness  around  the  puncture ;  the  redness  de- 
clines on  the  two  fallowing  days,  and  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
]>oint  where  the  papula  arises.  The  elevation  of  the  papula  commences 
on  any  one  of  the  days  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth.  Desicca- 
tion of  the  vesicle  is  also  protracted;  Jt  contains  fluitl  until  the  slx- 
'  Bulletin  d«  I'Ackdcniie  Roy,  tie  AUd.,  Jan.  1S41. 
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teenth  or  mghteentfa  day,  and  the  crust  remains  adherent  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week.  The  areola  is  completed  from  the 
eleventh  to  tibe  sixteenth  day,  and  is  sometimes  eoyered  with  small 
supernumerary  vesicles,  and  accompanied  by  a  general  eruption  of 
papulsd,  vesicles,  or  bulln.  When  ^e  vesicle  is  ruptured  in  unfavour- 
^le  constitutions,  irritable  slougfainff  sores  are  sometimes  formed, 
atid  the  fall  of  the  crust  is  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  yellow,  foul 
excoriation. 

The  vesicles  produced  by  primary  lymph  are  very  variabie  in  ap- 
pearance; sometimes  they  are  ^^  remarkably  large,  and  finely  de- 
Teloped,"  at  other  times  they  are  smaller,  and  ^Mess  developed  than 
other  Tesicles;"  but  they  ^^  admit  of  a  very  remarkable  improvement, 
by  transmission  of  the  lymph  through  a  series  of  well-selected  subjects. 
By  this  process,  also,  in  a  very  short  time,  most  of  the  defects  and 
some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  use  of  primary  lymph  may  be  dis- 
sipated, and  the  lymph  rendered  milder,  and  more  suited  to  general 
purposes.**  "  Children  are  the  best,  certainly,  for  the  purpose,  and 
such  should  be  selected  as  possess  a  thick,  smooth,  clear  skin,  and 
have  a  dark  complexion,  and  are  not  too  florid,  but  still  plump,  active, 
and  healthy."  "By  a  steady  and  judicious  selection  of  these,  and 
similar  subjects,  in  a  few  (even  three  or  four)  removes,  the  severity  of 
the  local  mischief  becomes  manifestly  materially  diminished,  the  ve- 
sicles acquire  a  magnitude  and  beauty,  often  greatly  superior  to  what 
is  daily  witnessed ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  lymph  may  be  transferred 
with  safety  to  others,  even  more  sanguine  and  robust,  where,  it  is  well 
known,  lymph,  if  good  for  any  thing,  will  produce  the  fin^t  and  most 
perfect  vesicles."  "As  we  advance,  we  find  the  necessity  of  prepa- 
ring the  most  objectionable  subjects,  and  the  advantage  of  subjecting 
many  of  them  to  the  same  preliminary  treatment,  which  the  best  and 
most  expert  itioculators  of  small-pox  formerly  so  successfully  adopted 
for  their  patients ;  for  it  is  a  long  time  before  some  individuals  can 
be  safely  vaccinated  with  this  active  lymph,  even  though  taken  from 
the  mildest  vesicle." 

205.  Recurrence  to  the  primary  lymph  from  the  cow  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  only  unobjectionable  method  of  improving  the  current 
lymph,  and  correcting  the  deterioration  which  has  arisen  from  neglect 
of  the  precepts  of  Jenner.  Lymph  from  this  source  must  necessarily 
be  pure,  and  its  use  should  therefore  be  encouraged.* 

206.  Treatment — Any  morbid  conditions  arising  accidentally  from 
vaccination  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  therapeutics.  Febrile  symptoms  may  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  antiphlogistic  remedies ;  and  the  local  inflammation,  when  it 
assumes  a  form  of  unusual  severity,  may  be  subdued  by  means  of  a 
Compress  of  linen  wetted  in  a  spirituous  lotion  and  covered  with  oiled 
silk.  If  sloughing  or  ulceration  occur,  water-dressing  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  inflammation  is  removed,  and  slightly  astringent 
washes  or  a  mild  ointment  applied  subsequently. 

*  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  in  a  paper  entitled  "On  the  Bourcea  from  which  matter  preserva- 
tive against  the  small-pox  has  heen  derived,"  in  Hufeland's  Journal  for  1811,  remarks 
tfatt  limpid  lymph  taken  from  the  pustules  produced  hy  tartariied  antimony,  and  inocu- 
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207.  The  diseases  asBembled  under  this  head  have  their  general 
cliaraciers  sufficiently  marked  by  the  definition  which  ia  here  given : 
they  are, — 

Erysipelas, 
Urticaria, 
Roseola, 
Erythema. 

ErysipeloB  aerves  to  establish  a  link  of  transition  between  eruptive 
fevers  and  the  second  group  of  cutaneous  exanthemata.  In  some  of 
its  characters — namely,  in  that  of  transmission  by  infeetion  and  con- 
tagion, and  in  the  presence  of  fever,  which  precedes  and  aecompantea 
the  local  affection,  it  possesses  a  close  affinity  with  the  former;  while 
in  the  frequent  development  of  the  disease,  without  the  apparent  con- 
currence of  infectious  and  contagious  causes,  the  absence  of  protec- 
tion afforded  the  system  against  subsequent  attacks,  the  frequent  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  without  precursory  fever,  and  the  partial  af- 
fection of  the  skin,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  latter. 

Urticaria  seems  to  deserve  a  place  next  to  erysipelas,  from  com- 
bining considerable  severity  of  constitutional  symptoms  with  a  local 
eruption.  Hoflooia  holds  a  middle  position  between  urticaria  and 
erythema;  while  erythema  forms  a  transition  to  the  patches  of  cuta- 
neous congestion  on  which  the  bullae  of  the  succeeding  group  arc  de- 
veloped. 

ERYSIPELAS. 
Syn.     Fehri»    Eryaipelatosa.      Sydenham.     Roaa.      Ignig    Sacer. 

Ignis  Sancti  Antkonii,     Erggipcle,  Fran. — Hothtauf,  Germ, 

208.  Erysipelas'  is  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin  4nd  subcu- 
taneous  areolar  tissue,  affecting  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
ftccompauied  by  fever  which  is  contagious  and  infectious.     The  local 


l«ted  in  &  prrnai 
linguithrd  rtom 
againtl  imBll-po 


who  has  nol  been  Viccinated,  produces  vesitle*  which  cannot  be  Aa. 
Ihose  of  viccinia.  Thpse  ve^ticle*  appeur  to  b>.-  rquatly  prolcclive 
1  wiih  Ihe  cow-pax,  and  ihe  mattet  may  be  trantmitlrd  from  peraoti  to 
ie  mariner.  The  aullior  of  Ihe  |Hper  bu  inoculaled  and  re- inoculated 
Ibiny-one  pcrBont  wiih  (he  matter  procured  frnm  Ihia  loiircei  and  these  pertoni  wnte 
prolccled  during  an  epidemic  of  aiDAtl-pox,  allliough  plac-^il  in  aisnciatinn  wiih  patient* 
•&cted  with  that  diieaie.  >  P«r,  ■fttgec,  red. 
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inflammation  has  a  special  disposition  to  spread ;  it  is  attended  by 
swelling,  a  pungent,  burning,  and  tingling  heat,  and  by  a  redness 
which  disappears  under  pressure  with  the  finger,  to  return  so  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  remitted.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  resications  con- 
taining a  limpid,  amber-coloured  serum,  which  quickly  burst,  and  form 
thin,  dark-coloured  crusts.  Erysipelas  terminates  generally  in  reso- 
lution with  desquamation  of  the  epiderma,  sometimes  in  delitescence 
or  suppuration,  and  more  rarely  in  mortification. 

209.  Erysipelas  admits  of  division  into  two  principal  varieties,  ery- 
sipelas simplex,  and  erysipelas  phlegmonodes.  The  former  of  these 
contains  several  subvarieties,  and  some  local  forms  deserving  of  at- 
tention from  the  modifications  which  they  present,  these  modifications 
being  a  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  region  in  which  they 
are  developed.  Erysipelas  phlegmonodes  offers  but  one  subvariety  of 
importance.  The  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  erysipelas  may  be  thus 
arranged: — 

SBTSIPBLAS  SIMPLBX. 

Subvarieties.  Local  Subvarieties. 

Erysipelas  erraticum.  Erysipelas  faciei. 


a 
u 

<<        cedematodes. 


metastaticum,  "        capitis, 

miliare,  ^^        mammae, 

phlyctenodeSy  ^^        umbilicale. 


EKTSIPBLAS  PHLEGMOKODES. 

Subvanety. 
Erysipelas  gangrenosum. 

ERYSIPELAS  SIMPLBX. 

210.  The  inflammation  of  erysipelas  always  extends  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  tegumentary  textures.  That  which  afiects  the  skin 
the  most  superficially  is  the  form  at  present  under  consideration, 
which  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  derma  and  its  immediately  con- 
tiguous areolar  tissue.  Simple  erysipelas  occurs  most  frequently 
upon  the  face  and  head,  next  in  frequency  upon  the  limbs,  and  most 
rarely  on  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Like  other  cutaneous  diseases,  it 
offers  for  inquiry,  in  the  first  place,  its  general  or  constitutional,  and 
in  the  second,  its  local  symptoms. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  are  chilliness 
and  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushes  of  heat;  dejection  of  spirits,  lassi- 
tude, pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  head,  drowsiness; 
quick  and  hard  pulse;  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  white  and  coated 
tongue,  bitterness  of  mouth,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  constipation.  These  symptoms  precede  the  local  disorder 
for  severtil  days,  increasing  with  the  progress  of  the  efllorescence, 
and  disappearing  at  its  decline.  During  the  '  height  of  the  local  in- 
flammation, the  affection  of  the  nervous  system  often  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly severe;  there  is  low,  muttering  delirium,  with  subsultus 
tendinum,  an  exceedingly  rapid  pulse,  and  a  brown  and  dry  tongue. 
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At  tbe  close  of  the  fever,  there  is  commonly  a  critical  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  a  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  occasionally  a  alight  hemorrhage 
from  some  part  of  the  gastro- pulmonary  mucous  mombrano,  or  from 
the  uterus. 

Simon  observes  that  in  the  early  stage  of  erysipelas  the  urine  puts 
on  the  inflammatory  character.  "It  is  frequently,"  Schonlein  re- 
marks, "  loaded  with  bile  pigment,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  red 
colour.  At  the  urinary  crisis,  fawn-coloured  precipitates  are  depo- 
sited, and  the  urine  becomes  clear."  "Becquerel  made  two  quanti- 
tative analyses  of  the  urine  of  a  man,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
had  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  a  good  deal  of  fever,  his  pulse  being 
112.  The  urine  of  the  first  analysis  was  of  a  deep  yellowish-red 
colour,  and  clear;  its  specific  gravity  was  1*021.  That  of  the  second 
was  BO  deeply  coloured  as  to  appear  almost  blacl: ;  it  threw  down  a 
reddish  sediment  of  uric  acid,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1'023. 
The  first  analysis  was  made  on  the  fourth,  and  the  second  on  the 
sixth,  day  of  the  fever.  The  analyses  are  as  follow;  Becqucrel's 
analysis  of  healthy  urine  being  placed  for  comparison  in  a  third 
column ; — 

Anikl  I.  Aail.I.  Health. 

Ounces  of  urine  in  34  hoars    .     .      970    .  .      SOS     ...      45-0 

Water 965-5    ...    SGIJI     ...    STl-0 

Solid  constituenU 34-5    ...      38-1     ...      ^8-0 


FUed  u«a  ,...-..        —      ...        8-3     ...        6-9 

Exlraclive  mnlter      ...        —      ...      1.1-B    ...        8-G 

Specific  gravily 1021-0    ...  10S3-1     ...  1017-0 

"In  a  woman,  aged  forty-five  years,  with  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
whose  pulse  was  10-i  and  full,  the  urine  was  very  scanty,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  strongly  acid,  threw  down  a  yellow  sediment  sponta- 
neously, and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1023-1.     It  contained — 

Water B6i-7 

Solid  COM  tit  nee  la 33-3 

Vifi 'll-7 

Uricicid 1-3                                ' 

Fixed  Mlli 0-2 

Exlraclive  roslten 15-7 

*'  In  five  cases  in  which  the  morning  urine  was  daily  examined  with 
care,  the  characters  of  inflammation  were  present  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree; the  specific  gravity  varied  from  1021  to  1025.  In  four  of 
these  cases  the  urine  threw  down  a  reddish  sediment,  and  in  two  a 
little  albumen  was  occasionally  present."' 

The  lacal  affection  makes  its  appearance  on  the  second  or  third  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  soreness  of  throat  and  congestion  of  the  fauces.  On 
the  skin,  it  appears  as  a  somewhat  swollen  and  irregularly  circum- 
scribed yellowish-red  patch,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  painful  sensa- 
tion of  tension,  and  by  a  sharp,  burning  and  tingling,  or  pricking 
'  Simon'i  Animal  Chemialrjr,  Americsn  Eililioo. 
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heat.  On  the  third  and  fourth  dajs,  the  redneee  becomes  more  rivid, 
tiie  tnmefaotion  greater,  and  the  painfvl  senBations  more  acute.  Theee 
Bjmptoms  oontiniie  withoat  change  until  the  sixth  or  seyenth  day, 
when  they  begin  to  decline.  The  redness  then  subsides,  fading  into 
ft  pale  jeuowish  tint;  the  swelling  diminishes,  the  epiderma  is  wown 
into  wrinkles,  is  dry  and  friable,  and  speedily  desquamates  in  thin 
transparent  scales.  The  resolution  ef  erysipelas  is  die  moat  fayoura- 
Ue  tMminatioB  of  the  disease* 

SubvarieH§$» 

211.  ErymfiiaM  erratieum. — Erysipelaa  is  remarkably  and  charae- 
teristically  disposed  to  wander  from  the  qK>t  where  it  was  first  de- 
wloped,  to  extmd  itself  more  diffusely,  and  to  fix  upon  new  situa- 
tions. Sometimes  we  find  it  simply  spreading,  and  tnus  increasing 
the  extent  of  the  inflamed  surface ;  at  other  times,  it  subaides  entirehr 
upon  the  parts  first  aflected,  as  itprooeeds  in  its  erratic  course^  or  it  sud- 
denly quks  its  original  situation  to  appear  as  suddenly  upon  one  more 
distant.  This  erratic  or  ambulant  disposition  of  erysipelas  is  often 
seen  upon  the  face  and  head,  where  it  is  exceedingly  intractable. 

212.  Srv9ipela8  meUutaticum. — ^This  designation  indicates  a  yariety 
of  erysipelas  in  which  the  efflorescence  suddenly  disappears  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  sooie  internal  organ  becomes  immediately 
and  seyerely  affected.  The  metastatic  form  of  the  disease  occurs 
most  commcmly  in  debilitated  and  broken  constitutions,  and  is  par- 
ticularly obseryable  with  regard  to  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face. 
The  organs  most  liable  to  suffer  from  the  metastatic  action  in  erysi- 
pelas are  the  brain  or  its  membranes,;  and  the  gastro-pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane.  Metastasis  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  accom- 
panied by  delirium  and  ^oma,  and  usually  terminates  fatally.  Dr. 
Watson  remarks  that  the  metastasis  of  erysipelas  is  rare.  "  I  do  not 
recollect  to  haye  seen  it.  But  the  extension  of  the  inflammation,  the 
superrention  of  deliriuili  and  coma,  while  the  external  inflammation 
continues,  is  of  common  occurrence." 

218.  £rysipela$  miliare. — It  occasionally  happens  that  a  crop  of 
small  yesicles  (e.  yesitulosum,)  like  those  of  eczema,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  tne  inflamed  surface.  They  contain  a  limpid,  serous 
fluid,  burst  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  from  their  eruption,  and 
leave  behind  them  small,  brownish-coloured  scabs. 

214.  Srynpelas  phlyetenodes  is  a  common  form  of  the  disease ;  it 
y  is  that  in  which  yesicles  (bullss,  e.  bullosum)  of  considerable  size, 

and  irregular  in  their  form,  appear  upon  the  inflamed  skin.  They 
usually  arise  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  burst  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  from  their  deyelopment,  and  terminate  by  forming  yellowish 
scabs,  which  gradually  become  brown,  and  afterwards  black.  The 
bullsd  contain  a  limpid  serum,  at  first  colourless,  but  chanring  by  de- 
grees to  a  pale  straw  or  amber  tint.  Occasionally  the  fluid  becomes 
opaque,  and  sometimes  assumes  a  purplish  hue ;  the  latter  is  an  un- 
fayourable  sign. 

215.  JErjfsipelas  ixdeinatodes. — In  persons  of  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, and  in  conatitutions  debilitated  by  previous  disease  or  excesses. 
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there  exists  a  disposition  to  the  effusion '«f  a  serous  fluid  into  the  tis- 
sue of  the  derma,  and  into  the  sub-dormal  textures,  constituting  oedema. 
In  this  form  of  erysipelas  tho  inflamed  surface  is  less  brightly  red  than 
in  the  preceding  varieties,  the  surface  is  smooth,  tense,  and  shining, 
and  a  pale  depression  or  pit  is  left  upon  the  skiQ  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  Erysipelas  oedematodes  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
lower  extremities  and  external  organs  of  generation,  and  terminates 
like  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  the  effused  fluid  being  removed 
by  subsequent  absorption. 

Ijocal  suhoarieties. 

216.  En/tipelaa  of  Oieface. — The  face  is  the  moat  frequent  seat  of 
erysipelas.  It  commences  usually  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face,  extending  sometimes 
to  both.  The  face  is  so  much  swollen  by  the  attack  that  the  features 
are  scarcely  recognisable.  The  chocks  are  greatly  tumefied,  and  the 
eyelids  turgid  and  infiltrated.  The  constitutional  symptoms  accom- 
panyine  the  local  disorder  are  exceedingly  severe ;  there  is  violent 
head-ache,  sleeplessness,  frightful  dreams,  and,  commonly,  delirium. 
The  disease  reaches  its  height  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  seventh  or  eighth.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  by  a 
swollen  and  painful  state  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  its  resolution  is 
oecaeionally  indicated  by  a  critical  hemorrhage  from  the  pituitary 
membrane.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  is  always  serious,  from  the  great 
liability  to  the  occurrence  of  metastasis  or  extension  to  the  brain,  and 
it  is  frequently  succeeded  by  subcutaneous  abscesses  and  diffused  sup- 
puration :  the  latter  sequela  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  neck. 

When  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  terminates  fatally,  death  b 
usually  occasioned  by  effusion  within  the  head,  and  coma.  Another 
cause  of  death  is  apncea,  from  infiltration  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of 
the  glottis ;  and  a  third,  asthenia,  or  a  total  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers, ' 

217.  Erysipelas  of  the  gcalp  is  usually  the  consequence  of  a  wound 
or  injury  to  the  head,  and  occurs  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  from 
the  reception  of  the  violence.  The  affected  integument  is  cedematous, 
smooth,  and  shining,  and  very  sensitive ;  but  the  redness  is  more  dull 
than  in  other  situations.  When  left  to  itself,  erysipelas  in  this  region 
issues  iu  suppuration  and  gangrene  of  the  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  It  often  terminates  by  metastasis,  or  rather  by  exten- 
sion to  the  brain. 

218.  Erytipelas  of  the  mammce. — From  the  quantity  of  areolar 
substance  surrounding  the  mammary  gland,  erysipelas  in  this  region 
is  disposed  to  take  on  the  phlegmonous  character,  and  to  terminate 
io  extondve  suppuration,  and  gangrene  of  the  fibrous  substance.  The 
redness  accompanying  the  exnnthem  is  by  no  means  vivid. 

219.  I!ry»ipeia»  in  the  umbilical  region  occurs  iu  infants  (erysipelas 
neonatorum,)  particularly  in  pubhc  institutions,  and  is  referrible  to 
irritation  produced  by  mismanagement  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or,  with 

'  Ot.  WaUon — LettuFM. 
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more  likelihood,  to  some  endemic  cause.  From  the  umbilicos,  the 
erysipelas  extends  to  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequently 
to  the  organs  of  generation.  It  sometimes  gives  rise  to  sphacelus  of 
the  integmnent  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  terminates  fatally. 

ertsipblas  phlbomonodbs. 

220.  Ph]/egmonou8  erysipelas  is  much  more  severe  in  its  nature  than 
the  simple  varieties,  and  affects  the  deeper  seated  textures,  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  and  the  in- 
termuscular areolar  tissue,  as  well  as  the  integument.  It  may  occur 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  ex- 
tremities. This  form  of  erysipelas  terminates  rarely  in  resolution, 
commonlv  in  extensive  suppuration,  and  gangrene  of  the  areolar  tis- 
sue and  tascise. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  which  accom- 
pany simple  erysipelas,  but  more  severe,  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms being  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  inflammation.  When  the  disease  spreads  widely  and  deeply,  there 
is  delirium,  a  dry  and  brown  tongue,  frequently  diarrhoea,  and  copi- 
ous perspirations. 

The  local  symptoms^  when  the  inflammation  is  comparatively  Super- 
ficial, are,  vivid  redness,  which  disappears  on  pressure  and  returns 
slowly  on  its  remission,  tumefaction,  a  smooth,  shining  surface,  and  an 
acute,  burning  pain,  augmented  by  the  slightest  touch.  On  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  if  active  treatment  have  not  been  adopted,  the  pain  di- 
minishes and  assumes  a  throbbing  character,  the  redness  subsides,  and 
an  obscure  fluctuation  may  be  felt  over  the  surface.  Suppuration  has 
now  taken  place  more  or  less  extensively,  and  the  pus  burrows  beneath 
the  skin  and  fasciae  in  all  directions,  unless  released  by  incision  or 
ulceration.  If  an  incision  be  made,  it  gives  exit  to  healthy  pus,  min- 
gled with  small  portions  of  dead  areolar  tissue.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  disposed  to  terminate  in  resolution,  the  redness,  pain,  and 
swelling,  diminish  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  epiderma  becomes  dry 
and  scaly,  and  the  effused  fluids  are  gradually  removed. 

221.  If  phlegmonous  erysipelas  attack  more  deeply-seated  textures, 
or  an  entire  member,  the  inflammation  appears  suddenly,  the  pain  is 
more  severe  and  distressing  than  in  the  preceding  form,  and  the  sur- 
face is  vividly  red,  tense,  and  shining,  and  exquisitely  sensitive.  On 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  sometimes  earlier,  suppuration  takes  place, 
accompanied  by  throbbing,  and  preceded  by  occasional  chills  and 
rigors.  The  redness  and  pain  diminish  on  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion, and  an  obscure  fluctuation  and  boggy  sensation  are  felt  on  the 
application  of  the  hand.  If  the  parts  be  opened  at  this  period  by  a 
free  incision,  a  large  quantity  of  pus  will  escape,  mingled  with  con- 
siderable flakes  of  areolar  tissue  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  Should  the 
incision  be  neglected,  the  pus  spreads  completely  around  the  limb, 
burrowing  beneath  the  fasciae,  between  the  muscles,  and  separating  the 
integument  from  the  parts  beneath.  Eventually,  the  matter  discharges 
itself  by  means  of  ulceration,  but  the  constitutional  irritation  is  ex- 
cessive ;  hectic  fever  is  induced,  accompanied  by  colliquative  diarrhoea^ 
Mod  the  scene  quickly  closes  in  death. 
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222.  When  tlie  pus  is  bound  down  by  aponeurosis,  or  fascife,  the 
constitutional  effects  are  stilt  more  intense  than  those  above  described. 
The  integument,  in  a.  few  days,  becomes  ]\v\d  and  dark -coloured,  largo 
Teaicles  or  phlyctense,  containing  a  purplish  serum,  rise  upon  the  sur- 
face, gangrene  ensues,  attended  with  entire  prostration  of  the  physi- 
oal  powers,  and  death  speedily  follows.  In  some  cases,  however, 
when  the  strength  of  constitution  of  the  patient  enables  bim  to  resist 
the  effects  of  sphacelus,  sloughs  are  formed,  which  are  thrown  off,  and 
a  granulating  surface  ia  slowly  established.  The  issue  of  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  in  movtiScation  constitutes  the  subvariety  termgd^-an- 
grenous  eryaipelaa. 

223.  I>iagno»i». — The  principal  diagnostic  characters  of  erysipelas 
are,  inflammation  of  the  skin,  extending  more  or  less  deeply  into  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue;  tumefaction  of  the  inflamed  parts;  a 
special  disposition  to  spread;  and  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  fever. 
These  signs  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  erythema,  in  which  the  in- 
fiammation  is  superficial,  being  limited  to  the  derma;  there  ia  scarcely 
any  tumefaction  of  the  inflamed  parts;  the  disposition  to  spread  is 
comparatively  absent;  and  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
Erythema  Iseve  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  to 
these  characters,  but  the  cedema  in  this  afi'ection  is  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect,  as  in  erysipelas. 

The  uniform  redness  of  the  inflamed  surface,  and  its  partial  seat, 
suffieiently, distinguish  erysipelas  from  other  exanthematous  fevers. 
A  few  instances  have  been  recorded,  in  which  erysipelas  is  stated  to 
have  been  universal,  but  such  cases  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Simple  erysipelas  is  distinguished  from  erysipelas  phlegmonodes  by 
the  tumefaction  of  the  latter  extending  more  deeply,  by  the  greater 
severity  both  of  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  and  oy  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation  expending  itaelf  upon  the  part  first  at- 
tacked, without  spreading  to  distant  regions. 

224.  CauKBK. — Erysipelas  appears  to  originate  in  infection  or  con- 
tagion, hence  it  is  sometimes  seen  prevailing  epidemically,  or  running 
through  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  Puerperal  fever  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  a  source  of  the  contagion  of  erysipelas,  and  the  evidence 
on  this  head  seems  to  place  beyond  question  the  fact,  that  these  two 
diseases  are  reciprocally  transmissible.'  The  predisposing  causes  of 
erysipelas  are,  some  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  as  in  caaee 
where  it  occurs  hereditarily ;  or  some  morbid  state  of  the  system.  It 
not  unfrequently  appears  in  those  whose  nervous  system  is  debilitated 
by  mental  emotions  of  a  depressing  kind,  as  anger  and  grief;  by 
chronic  disease;  or  by  excesses.  Lnder  these  conditions,  the  most 
trifling  irritation  may  give  rise  to  the  affection ;  such  as  a  scratch  with 
a  pin,  a  loech-bitc,  a  blister,  seton,  or  issue,  &c.  In  like  manner,  a 
wound,  either  accidental,  or  occasioned  by  a  surgical  operation,  may 
he  the  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas.  Persons  with  a  thin  and  irritable 
skin,  and  members  of  the  female  sex,  are  especially  liable  to  erysipe- 
las.    It  makes  its  attacks  most  frequently  in  the  summer  season,  and 
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18  sometimes  dependent  on  functional  derangement,  snch  as  amenor- 
rhoea,  the  critical  period,  &c.  In  delicate  females  it  occasionally 
takes  place  periodically. 

225.  PrognoM, — The  prognosis  of  erysipelas  depends  upon  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  enumerated  among  the  causes.  When  the  fever  is 
moderate,  the  constitution  sound,  and  the  local  inflammation  not  exten- 
sive, the  disease  may  be  regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  When, 
however,  the  constitution  is  debilitated,  the  invasion  of  erysipelas  is  to 
be  apprehended,  not  only  from  the  deficient  power  of  the  system,  but 
also  fi'om  the  liability  which  exists  to  inflammation  of  the  superfieiai 
veins  and  lymphatics,  and  purulent  deposits  in  the  viscera.  The  prog^ 
nosis  is  also  unfavourable  when  it  occurs  either  in  the  very  young  or 
in  the  very  old ;  when  it  is  associated  with  a  wound ;  when  it  is  com* 
plicated  with  vomiting,  or  vomiting  and  purging;  or  when  it  succeeds 
to  anasarca.  The  metastatic  form  is  always  dangerous^  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  vital  orean  being  secondarily  attacked.  Erysipelas 
erraticum,  occurring  in  tibe  progress  of  chronic  disease,- is  also  of  dan- 
gerous import.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  on  account  of  its  severity, 
13  always  dangerous,  and  requires  the  most  vigilant  care. 

226.  TreatmenU — The  -management  of  erysipelas  presents  two  in- 
dications— jirUlyy  to  subdue  the  fever ;  and  seeondfyj  the  local  inflam- 
mation. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  rest,  an 
invalid  diet,  neither  too  low  nor  too  stimulating ;  a  brisk  calomel  purge 
aided  by  an  active  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  senna,  or  rhubarb 
and  magnesia,  to  clear  out  the  digestive  canal;  subsequently  diapho- 
retics ;  and  if  there  be  much  irritability  and  restlessness,  opium ;  and 
when  the  violence  of  the  febrile  symptoms  has  abated,  or  the  vital 
powers  flugidifiusive  stimulants,  wine,  and  tonics.  Few  constitutions 
will  bear  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
erysipelas  rapidly  exhausts  the  powers  of  life,  is  asthenic  in  its  chi^ 
racter,  and  speeoily  makes  a  demand  for  stimulant  remedies.  An  ac- 
tive purgative  at  the  outset  of  the  complaint,  onoe  or  twice  repeated, 
will,  besides  performing  the  necessary  oflSee  of  emptying  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  biliary  ducts,  reduce  the  vascular  system  as  much 
as  the  constitution  will  bear.  We  may  then  follow  it  up  with  the  liquor 
ammoniae  acetatis,  and  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia;  or  the  latter  in 
effervescence  with  lemon-juice ;  and  once  or  twice  in  the  day  a  dose 
of  Dover's  powder.  As  soon  as  the  first  violence  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms is  abated,  the  diet  may  be  improved.  Wine  may  be  added,  and 
tonics  of  bark  or  quinine  with  the  mineral  acids  exhibited. 

Dr.  Robert  Williams,  whose  observations  on  erysipelas  entitle  his 
opinion  to  the  highest  respect,  remarks: — ^^The  mode,  then,  in  which 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  treating  idiopathic  erysipelas,  whatever  may  be 
the  part  affected,  or  with  whatever  symptoms  it  may  be  accompanied, 
is  as  follows : — The  patient  is  put  on  a  milk  diet,  the  bowels  gently 
opened,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  port  wine,  together  with  sago, 
allowed  daily.  This  mode  of  treatment  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  vary 
^M^oughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  for  the  delirium,  if  present, 
^fenerally  tranquillized ;  if  absent,  prevented;  the  tongue  more  rarely 
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becomes  brown,  or  only  continues  so  for  a  few  hours ;  while  the  local 
disease  seldom  passes  into  suppuration  or  gangrene.  In  a  word,  all 
the  symptoms  are  mittgntcd,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  shortened. 
I  have  pursued  this  system  for  several  years,  and  I  hardly  remember 
a  case  in  which  it  has  not  been  successful."' 

Dr.  Wilhams  records  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  advantages 
of  this  method  of  treatment.  Ue  does  not  limit  the  quantity  of  wine 
to  that  above  stated,  but  in  more  severe  cases,  when  the  local  disease 
still  continues  to  extend,  and  the  delirium  to  augment,  be  increases 
the  wine  to  eight  ounces,  and  adds  to  it  the  influence  ofqiunine.  "Two 
cues  of  erysipelas,"  continues  the  author, "  not  less  instructive,  were 
recently  treated  in  St.  Thomas's.  The  patients  were  both  stout,  healthy 
young  women,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  the  seat  of  the  disease  also 
was  the  same,  on  the  head  and  face,  and  tbcy  suffered  equally  from 
delirium,  so  that  the  difference  between  them,  if  any,  was  scarcely 
distinguishable.  For  the  one,  four  ounces  of  wine  were  prescribed  on 
the  Saturday,  and  there  appeared  no  sufficient  reason  to  increase  the 
quantity  on  the  Monday ;  but  between  Monday  and  Thursday,  the  day 
on  which  I  next  saw  her,  she  had  so  sank,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recover  her.  The  other  case  was  admitted  about  three  days  later,  and, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  four  ounces  of  wine  were  prescribed  for  her, 
but  warned  by  the  fate  of  the  former  person,  although  she  was  highly 
delirious,  I  immediately  increased  the  wine  to  eight  ounces,  and  added 
also  two  grains  of  quinine  every  six  hours.  Under  this  treatment  she 
rapidly  recovered,  so  much  so,  that  in  four  or  five  days  it  was  thought 

Sracticable  to  reduce  the  wine  to  its  original  quantity,  or  to  four  ounces. 
lut  on  this  reduction  being  made,  the  disease  immediately  returned, 
and  it  was  once  more  necessary  to  raise  it  to  eight  ounces,  and  the 
patient  now  rapidly  recovered."  As  a  commentary  on  the  treatment 
advocated  by  Dr.  Williams,  I  may  mention,  that  the  worst  case  of 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  I  ever  saw,  was  cured  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Burton  ale. 

Mr.  Grantham,  of  Crayford,  in  Kent,  a  successful  practitioner  and 
original  thinker,  suggests  the  propriety  of  making  early  observation 
of  the  state  of  the  urine.  "  I  begin,"  he  observes,  "  with  large  doses 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  camphor  mixture, 
as  an  alkaline  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  generally  indicated  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  but  towards  the  sequel  of  the  disease 
a  contrary  mode  of  treatment  is  necessary,  namely,  small  doses  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  full  doses  of  the  acidum  sulphuricum  aro- 
maticum.  The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  nutritive  with  a  full  propor- 
tion of  common  salt;  and  narcotics  should  be  avoided  unless  indicated 
by  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine."  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Grantham's  field  of  observation  is  a  healthful  neighbourhood,  remote 
from  the  causes  of  depression  which  exist  in  towns  and  cities.  In 
the  latter,  sedatives  form  as  essential  a  part  of  the  treatment  as  stimu- 
lants. 

By  some  practitioners,  an  emetic  has  been  strongly  recommended 

in  the  outset  of  the  fever,  and  followed  up  duiing  its  progress  by  small 
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doses  of  tartarized  antimony.  The  excitability  which  accompanies  the 
fever  is  to  be  calmed  by  sedatives,  such  as  hyoscyamus  and  morphia, 
as  circumstances  may  suggest,  the  latter  remedy  being  frequently 
necessary  at  night,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
Two  very  valuable  and  important  medicines  in  erysipelas  are  aconite 
and  belladonna ;  both  of  these  remedies  act  by  reducing  the  excite- 
ment of  the  arterial  system,  and  procuring  rest.  The  extract  of  aconite 
is  especially  useful  in  checking  the  heart's  action,  and  promoting  cu- 
taneous transpiration,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  administered  in 
ha|/-grain  doses  every  four  hours.  Mr.  Listen  remarks,  that  after  the 
aconite  has  performed  its  office,  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in  doses  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain,  is  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

In  erysipelas  about  the  head  and  face,  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  patient 
should  be  immersed  in  a  mustard  bath,  and  mustard  poultices  or  blisters 
applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

227.  The  second  indication — namely,  that  which  relates  to  local 
treatment,  is  to  be  fulfilled,  in  milder  cases,  by  rest,  position,  evapo- ' 
rating  lotions,  sedative  lotions,  warm  fomentations,  or  water-dressings, 
the  temperature  of  the  applications  being  determined  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  A  lotion  which  I  have  found  of  much  service  in  allay- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  feeling  attendant  on  erysipelas,  is  one  composed 
of  a  drachm  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  same  quantitv  of  di- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  to  a  pint  of  distilled 
water.  But  inunction  with  lard  is  in  every  way  superior  to  all  fluid 
applications.  My  friend,  Mr.  Grantham,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  first  suggestion  of  lard,  remarks  with  regard  to  its  use : — "  My 
plan  is  to  relax  the  skin  with  hot  water  or  steam  fomentations,  and, 
after  each  fomentation  to  saturate  the  inflamed  surface  with  hot  lard, 
which  is  afterwards  covered  with  wool.**  If  there  be  soreness  of  throat 
from  congestion  of  the  fauces,  it  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

On  the  head  and  face  fomentations  and  fluid  applications  are  gene- 
rally inconvenient,  and  their  place  may  be  usefully  supplied  by  inunc- 
tion with  lard,  or  by  flour  dusted  copiously  on  the  surface  from  the 
dredsing-box.  In  more  severe  cases,  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  s\in  is  best  relieved  by  puncturing  the  surface  very  freely  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  afterwards  using  warm  sedative  lotions  and 
fomentations  of  chamomile  and  hops. 

This  practice  was  followed  by  Sir  Richard  Dobson  for  many  years, 
and  always  with  the  most  favourable  results.  He  observes,  that  the 
punctures  heal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  that  he  makes  them  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  that  ho  never  saw  any  ill  consequences 
result.  Sir  Richard  Dobson  was  in  the  habit  of  making  from  ten  to 
fifty  punctures,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  on  the  inflamed 
surface,  and  repeating  the  operation  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  the 
case  appeared  to  demand.  Mr.  Listen  advocates  the  same  plan.  For 
some  time  I  have  pursued  this  method  in  the  local  treatment  of  ery- 
sipelas, and  always  with  the  most  gratifying  effects.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  the  tension  and  pain  are  diminished,  and  the  tumefaction 
reduced. 
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The  relief  afforded  to  tbe  infiamed  aurface  by  inunctioD  and  punc- 
ture, must  be  referred  to  two  principle!*  altogether  different  from  each 
other;  the  one  heing,  so  to  speak,  enduamotio,  the  other  cxoHmotic. 
But  a  substance  which  has  been  recently  employed  as  an  application 
to  the  akin,  is  known  to  possess  both  of  these  properties  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  among  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  of 
its  virtues,  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  topical  agent  in  erysipelas, 
compressing  the  surface,  and  bo  relieving  tension  and  pain,  consti- 
tuting an  impermeable  varnish,  and  so  preventing  cutaneous  oxygeniza- 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  development  of  caloric  which  results  ftvim 
that  chemical  combination.  As  the  pui'pose  of  the  collodion  is  to  form 
an  impermeable  covering,  it  should  be  applied  with  a  brush  over  the 
entire  of  the  inflamed  surface,  and  repeated  daily. 

Groat  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  application  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  infiamed  surface.  Mr.  Higginbot- 
tom,  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  this  mode  of  treatment  is  recommended, 
gives  the  following  statement  of  his  plan: — "The  part  is  first  to  be 
washed  in  soap-and-w ater,  to  remove  any  oily  substance  from  the  skin, 
and  then  is  to  be  wiped  dry;  the  inflamed  and  surrounding  skin  is 
nest  to  be  moistened,  and  a  long  stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be 
passed  over  the  moistened  surface,  taking  care  that  not  only  every 
part  of  the  inflamed  skin  should  be  touched,  but  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond  it,  in  severe 
cases.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  then  be  passed  over  these  surfaces 
once,  twice,  thrice,  or  more  times,  according  to  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation ;  once  in  slight  cases,  twice  or  three  times,  in  common  cases, 
and  more  frequently  if  quick  vesication  be  required,"  During  the  last 
eleven  or  twelve  years  Mr.  Higginbottom  has  found  a  solution  of  eight 
scruples  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  twelve  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  more  convenient  than  the  solid  salt.  He  regulates  the  ap- 
plication of  the  solution  according  to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  local 
inflammation,  and  prefers  a  dossil  of  lint  tied  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
stick,  to  a  camel's  hair  pencil  for  its  diffusion  over  the  surface.  "  The 
success  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  external  inflammation  depends  upon 
its  strength  and  its  proper  application,  The  method  of  applying  it 
by  some  practitioners  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  trifling  with  the  remedy. 
Instead  of  covering  the  whole  inllamed  surface  and  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  in- 
flammation, theysimply  apply  it  around  the  inflamed  surface,  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  has  seldom  the  power  of  even  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disease  or  the  deeper  mischief  when  the  inflammation  itself 
is  unarrested.  Sometimes,  even  after  the  most  decided  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  inflammation  may  spread,  but  it  is  then 
generally  much  feebler  in  character,  and  easily  checked  by  the  repeated 
iipplication  of  the  remedy."  "I  consider  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  us  perfectly  safe,  I  have  seen  no  case  of  metastasis  or  any 
other  bad  effects  from  the  use  of  it  during  upwards  of  twenty  years."' 
Mr.  Higginbottom  further  recommends  thai  whore  erysipelas  extends 
tD  the  scalp,  the  head  should  he  shuved,  in  order  that  the  extent  of 
■Lancet,  vol.  ii.iei:i,  p.  012. 
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the  disease  may  be  ftily  ascertained,  and  ihat  the  solution  may  have 
a  fair  chance  of  completely  covering  it.  It  should  be  applied  very 
freely  on  the  scalp,  where,  he  informs  me,  ^'  it  scarcely  ever  produces 
vesication." 

M.  Jobert^  has  used,  with  great  success,  an  ointment  composed  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  four  drachms 
of  the  salt  to  an  ounce.  This  is  applied  night  and  Inoming  to  the  in- 
flamed skin,  and  for  a  small  space  beyond  it,  and  a  thin  layer  is  left 
on  the  surface. 

^e  nitrate  of  silver  is  an  excellent  means  of  limiting  the  extension 
Kit  the  disease,  by  encircling  the  inflamed  part  by  a  line  drawn  with  a 
wetted  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  a^  extremity  is  attacked,  the 
defensive  cordon  must  extend  completely  around  the  limb,  above  the 
afiected  part,  and  if  this  simple  manoeuvre  be  properly  performed,  the 
inflammation  will,  in  many  cases,  be  limited  to  the  part  first  attacked. 
Nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  act  by  exciting  an  effusion  of  lymph  and 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  line  of  its  application,  which  opposes  an 
obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  exanthema :  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  narrow  or  linear  blbter  has  been  used  to  form  the  circle,  but 
wnether  it  possess  any  superiority  over  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  very 
doubtful.  The  erratic  form  of  erysipelas  may  frequently  be  fixed  to 
the  spot  originally  afiected,  by  the  application  of  a  blister ;  and  this 
is  the  practice  usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  dis- 
ease, where  it  has  suddenly  disappeared  by  metast^s.  In  erysipelas 
phlyctenodes  the  vesicles  should  be  opened,  and  the  contained  fluid 
gently  pressed  out  and  absorbed  by  a  soft  sponge.  The  epiderma  of 
the  phlyctense  should  be  preserved  as  entire  as  possible,  and  replaced 
upon  tne  denuded  derma.  This  manner  of  treating  the  vesicles  of 
erysipelas  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  ancient  plan  of  covering  them 
with  starch  powder,  zinc  powder,  &c.  (Edematous  erysipelas  is  espe- 
cially benefited  by  the  punctures  above  recommended,  followed,  as  soon 
as  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  by  compression  with  a  bandage. 
Erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  when  it  affects  the  deep-seated  textures,  as 
in  wounds  and  bruises  of  the  head,  is  instantly  relieved,  and  the 
danger  of  the  disease  mitigated,  by  a  free  incision  carried  down  to 
the  bone. 

Yelpeau  recommends  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water,  as  a  local  application  in  erysi- 
pelas. This  solution,  he  remarks,  produces  a  sudden  improvement  in 
the  patches,  and  causes  their  decline  in  one  or  two  days.  As  fre- 
quently as  new  patches  make  their  appearance,  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  until  the  constitutional  morbific  influence  is 
expended.  In  situations  where  a  lotion  would  be  inconvenient,  this 
surgeon  employs  an  ointment,  containing  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an 
ounce  of  lard. 

Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburgh,  speaks  in  great  praise  of  pure  creo- 
sote as  a  local  application  in  erysipelas.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  render  the  cutiele  white  immediately  that  it  is  applied,  and 
should  be  pencilled  over  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  surface,  and  for  a 
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small  space  beyond  it.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  Application 
ehould  be  made  more  frei^uently  than  in  tlio  idiopathic  kiud,  and  a 
cold  bread  poultice  or  compress,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  creosote, 
kept  on  the  part.  When  the  mucous  membrane  of  iho  mouth  or  fuucea 
is  affected,  he  uses  a  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  a  strength  of  half 
a  drachta  or  a  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

Dr.  James  Arnott  advocates  congelation  as  a  local  remedy  for  ery- 
sipelas, and  adduces  numerous  cases  as  e^camples  of  its  success. 

228.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  requires  great  activity  of  manage- 
ment. At  the  outset  of  the  inflammatory  attack  the  patient  should 
be  bled  and  freely  purged.  The  affected  part  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  facilitate  the  circulation  through  the  limb  as  much  as  po3- 
eible.  A  number  of  leeches  should  be  applied,  and  followed  by  fo- 
mentations and  warm  water  dressing.  If  these  means  fail  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  two  or  more  incisions,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  should  be  made  through  the  affected  tis- 
8nes,  so  as  to  divide  freely  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  and  offer  a 
clear  passage  to  any  pus  that  may  have  been  formed.  To  effect  this 
object  completely,  the  incisions  should  be  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
and  sufficiently  deep.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
are  obvious,  the  congested  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  are  relieved, 
and  the  tendency  to  morbid  action  consequently  diminished.  The 
tension,  pain,  and  tumefaction  are  rednced,  even  where  no  matter  is 
already  formed;  and  when  suppuration  is  established,  a  free  outlet  is 
given  to  the  pus,  and  flakes  of  gangrenous  areolar  tissue.  Whenever 
we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
that  puB  is  bound  down  by  fascia,  as  in  the  hand  and  foot,  a  free  in- 
cision is  the  proper  treatment,  even  although  no  swelling  may  be  pre- 
sent. After  the  incisions,  the  fomentations  and  warm  water  dressing 
should  be  continued;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  inflammation,  a  band- 
age applied,  to  facilitate  absorption  of  the  fluids  effused  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

The  general  treatment  applicable  to  erysipelas  phlegmonodes  is  the 
same  as  for  simple  erysipelas,  and  sedatives  are  especially  valuable. 
As  Boon,  however,  as  the  immediate  inflammatory  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided, tonics  must  bo  employed  and  aided  by  a  more  generous  diet, 

URTICARIA. 

Syn.    Uredo.    Netllerath.    Fiivre  orliee  porcelains.    E$tera,  Ital. — 
Urticaire,  Fran. — Jirenne»selausschlaij,  tierm. — Caidoain,  Alibert. 

229.  Urticaria,  or  nettlerash,  (Platk  7,)  is  a  transient  and  non- 
contagious inflammation  of  the  skin;  it  is  characterized  by  the  erup- 
tion of  email  elevations,  having  a  round,  oval,  or  wheol-like  form,  of 
K  whiter  or  redder  tint  than  the  healthy  integument,  and  surrounded 
by  n  diffused  redne^is  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  Urticaria  is  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  febrile  symploms,  and  is  associated  with  more  or 
less  irritation  of  the  gastro- pulmonary  niucows  membrane.  The  erup- 
tion is  attended  will!  itching,  and  a  burning  and  tingling  sen^iation 
like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  n  nettle,  and  ia  occasionally  followed 
by  Blight  desquamaiioa  of  the  epidorma. 
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230.  The  varieties  of  urticaria,  distingoislied  by  Willan,  are  six  in 
number,  of  which  two  are  referrible  to  the  acute,  and  four  to  the 
chronic  form  of  inflammation.     The  six  varieties  are, 

Acute^  Chronic^ 

Urticaria  febrilis.  Urticaria  evanida, 

"        conferta,  "       perstans, 

^^       subcutanea, 
"       tuberosa. 

URTICABIA  FEBRILIS. 

231.  Febrile  nettlerash  is  especially  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  severe  constitutional  disorder.  It  commences  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  sickness  at  stomach,  white  furred  tongue,  quick,  feverish  pulse, 
pain  in  the  head,  anxiety,  lassitude,  faintness,  and  drowsiness.  On 
the  second  day  from  the  invasion  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  rigors,  which  are  followed  by  the  eruption  upon  the  skin 
of  irregular  patches,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and  studded  with  whitish  or  reddish 
elevations  and  wheals.  The  patches  are  dispersed  in  various  situa- 
tions upon  the  surface  of  the  body ;  they  appear  and  disappear  unex- 
pectedly, and  without  order,  and  they  may  be  produced  instantly  on 
parts  apparently  unaffected,  by  simply  rubbing  or  scratching  the  skin. 
They  are  irregular  in  size  and  form,  pale  and  little  developed  during 
the  day,  but  brightly  red  towards  the  evening  and  during  the  night, 
at  which  time  the  febrile  symptoms  exacerbate,  and  the  itching  ^nd 
tingling  become  more  intense  and  troublesome. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption,  the  pain  and  sickness  at  stomach 
are  immediately  relieved,  but  they  are  disposed  to  recur  at  each  tem- 
porary disappearance  of  the  rash.  The  disease  usually  runs  its  course 
in  about  a  week ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  febrile  symptoms  and 
the  eruption  decline ;  the  bright  and  vivid  red  of  the  patches  subsides 
into  a  pale  and  yellowish  purple,  and  speedily  disappears,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  slight  mealy  desquamation  of  the  epiderma,  and  sometimes 
oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

232.  Although  febrile  urticaria  may  be  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of 
cutaneous  exanthema,  yet  it  is  always  troublesome  and  distressing  to 
the  patient,  from  the  irritation  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  Fre- 
quently it  creates  alarm  by  the  anxiety  about  the  precordia,  and  the 
syncope  which  attend  its  invasion ;  ana  instai^ces  are  not  wanting  in 
which  it  has  proved  fatal.  "  I  saw  it  terminate  fatally,**  says  Willan, 
''in  the  case  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  impaired  his 
constitution  by  hard  labour  and  intemperance.  On  the  first  and 
second  day  of  August,  1792,  he  complained  of  nausea,  and  of  great 
pain  in  the  stomach,  which  was  increased  on  pressure.  He  was  very 
thirsty,  had  a  quick  pulse,  and  a  slight  delirium  at  night.  On  the 
third  and  fourth  day  of  August,  a  number  of  elevated  wheals  and 
red  patches  were  diffused  over  the  body,  with  much  heat  and  itching 
of  the  skin.  While  the  r^sh  continued  vivid,  his  internal  complaints 
abated,  but  on  its  sudden  disappearan^  about  the  fifth  day,  the  febrile 
symptoms  and  delirium  became  more  violent  than  at  first.     On  the 
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sixth  <l(ij  tlie  eruption  oppeared  apnin  on  Lie  face;  lie  was,  notwilL- 
Htanding,  rerj  hot,  reetleBS,  and  di^lirious;  he  remaiaed  in  tlie  same 
state  during  the  following  day,  and  died  in  the  evening."  The  same 
author  also  relates  a  very  distressing  state  of  this  malady  which  oc- 
curred in  a  gentlewoman,  twenty-aevon  years  of  age,  and  returned  at 
intervals  of  a  week  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

23-3.  Febrile  urticaria  frequently  attacks  children,  particularly 
during  teething,  and  in  them  is  remarkable  for  its  unexpected  de- 
velopment. Dr.  Underwood  observes  that  it  "  occurs  in  children  more 
generally  under  two  years  of  age,  and  is  exceedingly  tvoubleaome  to 
the  infant,  as  well  as  matter  of  surprise  to  pareats,  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  appearance.  Children  going  to  bed  perfectly  well,  wake 
very  uneasy,  and  frequently  continue  screaming  for  some  time  before 
the  cause  is  discovered.  But  upon  examining  the  body  and  lower 
limbs,  they  arc  found  covered  with  largo  wheals,  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  nettles." 

234.  Urticaria  ab  ingeatit. — The  symptoms  produced  by  noxious 
alimentary  substances  are  very  remarkable  and  severe;  and  in  some 
instances  have  proved  fatal,  particularly  when  shell-fish  have  been 
the  cause.  The  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  after  a  hearty  supper,  or  a  few  hours  after  the 
exciting  meal.  The  patient  suffers  from  weight  and  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  nauaea  and  giddiness,  and  some- 
times by  vomiting  and  diarrhcca,  a  prickling  sensation  in  the  throat, 
and_  constriction  in  the  fauces,  which  produces  a  short,  troublesome 
cough,  and  occasionally  threatens  suffocation;  the  tongue  is  swollen, 
and  the  voice  altered,  from  the  extension  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  into  the  larynx.  The  face  shortly  begins  to  swell,  while 
the  ears,  the  nose,  and  lips,  are  burning  hot,  and  itch  violently.  By 
degrees  the  eruption  spreads  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  limbs,  affecting  the  joints  particularly.  When  the  rash 
reaches  the  extremities,  the  disagreeable  symptoms  pass  off,  and  the 
patient  recovers.  This  kind  of  attack  generally  terminates  at  the  end 
of  two  days,  and  sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  leaving  behind  it  little 
or  no  trace  of  its  existence. 

UBTICAEIA  CONFEKTA. 
2-35.  Urticaria  conferta  (Plate  7,  b.)  is  merely  a  severe  degree  of 
the  local  affection  of  urticaria.  The  elevation  of  the  circular  promi- 
nences and  wheals  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  variety,  but 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  frequently  coalesce,  and  arc  attended 
with  considerable  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  itching 
and  tingling  are  eiceedingly  severe,  particularly  at  night,  and  the 
integument  is  tumid  and  swollen.  This  form  of  the  affection  is  apt 
to  continue  for  several  weeksi 

URTICARIA   EVANIDA. 

236.  Urticaria  evanida  (Plate  7,  a.  a.)  is  a  chronic  variety  of  net- 

tlora^h,  appearing  and  disappAring  upon  the  skin  in  the  form  of 

white,  roundish  prominences  and  wheals,  without  febrile  symptoms, 
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and  with  trifling  redness.  The  eruption  is  not  the  less  attended  with 
troublesome  itching  and  tingling,  particularly  on  the  removal  of  the 
dress  at  bedtime,  and  on  the  return  of  warmth,  induced  by  the  bed- 
clothes. It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  duration,  lasting  sometimes 
for  months,  and  even  for  years. 

URTICARIA  PERSIANS. 

237.  Urticaria  perstans  difi*er8  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  per- 
sistent character  of  the  eruption,  which  does  not  disappear,  as  in  ur- 
ticaria evanida,  but  continues  unchanged  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
occurs  chiefly  on  the  limbs,  and  rarely  on  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
The  gastric  disorder,  with  the  itching  and  tingling  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  which  are  typical  of  urticaria,  are  also  present  in  the  persis- 
tent variety. 

URTICARIA  SUBCUTANEA. 

238.  Under  the  above  title,  Willan  has  described  a  nervous  afiection 
of  the  limbs,  accompanied  at  intervals  with  an  eruption  of  urticaria. 
**  The  eruption  "  writes  Willan,  "  occurs  at  distant  periods,  and  con- 
tinues only  a  few  days  at  each  return,  but  the  patient  is  harassed 
during  the  intervals,  as  well  as  during  the  eruptions,  with  a  violent 
and  almost  constant  tingling  in  the  skin,  and  with  other  distressing 
symptoms.  The  complaint  is  at  first  confined  to  one  spot  on  the  leg 
or  arm,  and  commences  there  with  a  sensation  of  tingling,  or  sting- 
ing, which  is  afterwards  felt  more  and  more  extensively  along  the 
limbs,  or  perhaps  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Sud- 
den changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  agitation  of  mind,  oc- 
casion increased  uneasiness  in  the  skin,  so  that  pains  are  sometimes 
felt  as  from  a  sharp  instrument  puncturing  in  different  directions ;  at 
other  times,  as  from  needles  piercing,  or  pushing  the  skin  upwards. 
There  is  usually  a  stiffness  and  sli^t  torpor  in  the  muscles  of  the 
parts  most  affected ;  an  appearance  of  wheals  takes  place  on  the  arms, 
chest,  or  lower  extremities,  from  time  to  time,  especially  during  the 
summer.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  or  known,  the  com- 
plaint was  partial,  affecting  only  the  loins  and  thighs,  or  sometimes 
the  arms.**  In  illustration  of  this  disease,  Willan  records  the  case  of 
a  lady,  which  appears  rather  to  resemble  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  attended  occasionally  with  the  eruption  of  urticaria. 
Stinging  and  pricking  in  the  integument  is  a  common  affection  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  but  this  surely  affords  no  grounds  for 
the  designation,  subctUanea,  as  applied  to  this  variety. 

URTICARIA  TUBEROSA. 

239.  Urticaria  tuberosa  appears  chiefly  in  debilitated  constitutions, 
and  is  a  rare  form  of  cutaneous  disease.  It  has  received  its  designa- 
tion from  being  characterized  by  the  production  of  elevations  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  extending  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  These  tumours  are  developed,  with  much  itching,  during  the 
night,  upon  the  arms  and  legs ;  they  are  painful  and  hot,  and  disap- 
pear before  the  morning,  ^^eaving  the  patient  weak,  languid,  and  sore, 

I  if  he  had  been  bruised,  or  had  undergone  much  fatigue."     The 
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diseaBfi  "often  proves  tedions  and  obstinate;  I  have  known  it  conti- 
nue," says  Willan,  "upwards  of  two  years  with  a  few  short  intervals. 
The  only  causes  to  which  it  could,  with  probability,  be  attributed  in 
the  instances  presented  to  me  were,  irregularities  in  diet,  violent  ex- 
ercise, taken  by  persons  usually  sedentary,  and  the  too  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors," 

Dr.  Day,  in  his  translation  of  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  observes: 
— "  The  urine  in  a  case  of  urticaria  tuberculosa  has  been  analyzed  hy 
Seherer.  Tho  patient  was  a  young  man  who  likewise  suffered  from 
rheumatism.  The  urine  was  discharged  in  very  small  quantity,  often 
not  more  than  five  or  si.x  ounces  in  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  clear, 
of  a  brownish-red  colour,  very  acid,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  1028. 
It  contained  in  1000  parts ; — 

Walsr 831-58 

Solid  TMidue 68-43 

Urea 3046 

Uric  acid 0-74 

Alcohol  extract,  with  muth  tactic  acid    .    .    .    91'34 

Alkalioe  sails 8-113 

Earthy  phoapbatei 2-02 

The  most  remarkable  pointa  in  the  constitution  of  the  urine  are  the 
large  amount  oi  earthy  phosphates  and  the  excess  of  free  acid." 

Id  a  case  of  urticaria,  in  which  the  urine  was  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Maclagan,  its  composition  was  found  to  bo  as  follows : — 

Urea 6-91 

Uric  acid 0-U5 


....  981-01 

"The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  present  case  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  characterbtic  ingredients  of  the  urine,  the  urea  and  uric 
acid.  This  could  not  arise  from  mere  excess  of  water ;  first,  because 
[ho  urine  was  not  excessive  in  quantity;  second,  because  the  inor- 
ganic salts  were  above  the  normal  standard,  whereas,  had  tho  water 
merely  been  in  excess,  they,  too,  ought  to  have  indicated  a  diluted 
condition  of  the  urine.  Dr.  Maclagan  ventured,  therefore,  to  propose, 
as  the  pathological  view  of  the  case,  that  the  defect  here  was  merely 
a  deficiency  of  the  urea  and  uric  acid ;  in  short,  a  want  of  what 
modem  chemists  call  the  products  of  transformation  of  the  tissues, 
and  that  the  retention  in  this  way  in  the  system,  of  matters  which 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  it,  might  be  the  cause  of  this  cutaneous 
irritation,  especially  occnrring,  as  it  did,  after  meals."' 

With  the  view  of  modifying  the  imperfect  transformation  of  tissues 
here  referred  to,  the  patient  was  treated  with  colchicum,  upon  which 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  found  to  have  risen  to  102P-i*. 
and  its  composition  to  be  as  follows : — 


Uric  acid 

inorganic  lalt. 

Organic  malteri  and  waler 

90e-*i 

^ 
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The  c<mclii8ioti8  deduced  firom  tliis  obsenration 

1.  *^  That  articsrU  is  mtimiitely  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  the 
organic  salts  of  the  nriney  and  their  probable  retoition  in  the  system. 

2.  '^  That  colchicnm  has  an  action  c^>able  of  restoring  the  deficient 
salts,  and  thns  caring  the  disease. 

3.  '^  Rhenmatism  and  nrtiearia,  and  pnrpnra  and  nrtiearia,  are 
frequently  found  to  be  presott  together.  They  are  also  benefited 
by  the  use  of  colchicum.  It  may  be  safely  asked,  do  they  not  dq>end 
on  the  same  common  cause— i&amely,  the  presence  of  those  salts  in 
the  blood?  Such  an  inference  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  rheu- 
matism." ^ 

240.  DiagnonM. — ^The  diaimostic  characters  of  urticaria  are,  jCrtt/ir, 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which  resembles  the  whitish  derated 
spots  and  wheals  produced  by  nettles ;  $eeondljf,  the  itching,  tingling, 
and  pricking  which  accompany  the  eruption ;  thirdly j  the  eranescent 
and  fleeting  habits  of  the  en^on ;  nna  fourthly ^  its  association  with 
symptoms  of  gastric  irritation.  These  characters,  well  appreciated, 
sufficiently  distinguish  it  firom  erery  other  cutaneous  eruption. 

The  only  affections  to  which  urticaria  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
as  to  deserve  remark,  are,  lichen  urticatus,  and  erythema  papulatum, 
tuberosum  and  nodosum.  The  pimples  of  lichen  urticatus  are,  how- 
ever, smaller  and  more  persistent  than  the  wheals  of  urticaria ;  they 
appear  in  successive  crops,  and  become  surmounted  by  a  small,  dark- 
coloured  crust.  Erythema  papulatum  resembles  urticaria  both  in 
general  and  local  symptoms,  but  differs  in  its  course  and  persistency. 
The  spots  of  erythema  tuberosum  are  quite  superficial  ana  persistent, 
as  are  those  of  erythema  nodosum;  characters  which  distinguish 
these  eruptions  from  that  of  the  transient  and  quickly  £sding  urticaria 
tuberosa. 

Urticaria  is  occasionally  complicated  by  the  presence  of  other  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  as  erythema,  roseola,  lichen,  and  impetigo.  It  has 
also  been  observed  as  a  complication  of  rubeola,  variola,  and  prurigo. 

241.  Causes. — The  causes  of  urticaria  are  referrible  to  irritation 
of  the  gastro-pulmonarr  and  genito-urinary  mucous  membranes. 
Thus  it  is  induced  by  aentition,  by  gastric  irritation,  by  intestinal 
irritation,  by  uterine  irritation,  and,  more  rarely,  by  pulmonary  irri- 
tation. Mental  excitement  or  anxiety,  fatigue,  exposure  to  cold  or 
heat,  also  contribute  towards  its  development,  and  occasionally  it  is 
seen  in  association  with  rheumatism.  .Ajnong  the  causes  of  urticaria, 
nervous  debility,  occasioning  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  must  not  be  omitted.  In  a  lady  who  was  lately  under  my 
care,  I  have  watched  the  red  wheals  appear  and  creep  along  the  skin 
and  disappear,  while  I  purposely  engaged  her  in  conversation  on  in- 
different subjects.  A  word,  a  look,  the  slightest  excitement,  would 
immediately  bring  out  a  copious  eruption.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
summer  season,  and  is  said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  as 
that  of  Russia,  than  in  those  of  the  south.  Persons  who  possess  a 
thin  and  irritable  skin,  who  are  plethoric  and  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, are  most  liable  to  the  disease,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more 

1  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1846,  p.  160. 
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common  ia  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
children,  particularly  during  the  period  of  dentition. 

The  atimentary  substances  which  are  capable  of  exciting  urticaria 
act  upon  the  system  by  means  of  the  irritation  which  they  cause  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  some  instances, 
this  irritation  is  referriblo  to  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual; whilo  in  others  the  probable  cause  is  a  poison  generated  by 
putrefactive  decomposition.  The  substances  which  have  been  observed 
to  give  rise  to  those  effects  in  different  persona,  are  very  numerous; 
they  are  some  kinds  of  fish,  as  mussels,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
shrimps,  oysters,  dried  fish,  &c,,  certain  meats,  such  as  pork,  goose. 
&c.,  certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  almonds,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, cucumbers,  mushrooms,  &c.  Rayer  mentions  oatmeal  gruel, 
as  occasionally  producing  tins  effect ;  and  certain  medicines,  as  va- 
lerian, copaiba,  «c.  A  member  of  my  own  family  suffers,  constantly, 
after  taking  rice  milk.  Dr.  Gregory  was  affected  by  the  disease, 
after  eating  part  of  a  cucumber;  and  he  mentions  two  instances  of 
persons  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  from  drinking  porter.  Dr. 
Winterbottom  was  "twice  violently  affected,  by  eating  the  sweet 
almond."  Urticaria  has  been  observed  occasionally  as  a  critical 
eruption,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  to  have  occurred 
epidemically. 

Persons  of  great  cutaneous  susceptibility  have  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  eruption  at  any  time,  by  merely  scratching  the  skin. 

242.  Prognosis. — Urticaria  is  not,  in  itself,  a.  dangerous  disease. 
The  acute  form  is  easily  removed  by  appropriate  treatment.  Chronic 
urticaria  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  nervous  debility,  mucous  irri- 
tation, or  visceral  disorder,  and  may  consequently  prove  obstinate, 
resisting  all  therapeutic  measures,  until  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
dependence  is  relieved.  Retrocession  of  this  eruption  has  sometimes 
been  followed  by  a  serious  aggravation  of  internal  disease. 

243.  Treatment, — The  treatment  of  febrile  urticaria  should  be 
strictly  antiphlogistic  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  deplete 
by  general  bleeding;  in  others,  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  organs  especially  affected,  by  means  of  leeches,  may 
suffice.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  should  consist,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aperients,  maintaining  an  abstemious  and  cooling  diet,  using 
the  warm  bath  and  foot  bath  occasionally,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  vis- 
ceral disorder  be  apparent,  applying  a  blister  over  the  organ  affected. 
During  convalescence,  if  the  powers  of  the  system  have  been  reduced, 
tonic  medicines,  combined  with  alkalies,  should  be  prescribed. 

Where  difficult  dentition  ia  the  cause  of  the  eruption,  the  gums 
must  be  laid  freely  open  with  the  lancet ;  the  little  patient  should 
W  immersed  once  or  twice  daily  in  a  warm  bath,  and  some  gentle  an- 
tacid aperient  administered. 

When  the  cause  of  the  eruption  is  the  ingestion  of  noxious  and  in- 
digestible substances,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  ejection 
of  the  offending  matters.  For  this  purpose,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  are  best  suited  ;  or  if  these  be  objected  to,  the 
ordinary  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  cither  alone,  or  combined  with  tar- 
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tarised  mntiBMn j.  Wnian  cmadons  «s  to  mvoid  the  latter  talt,  from 
its  limbOitj  to  operate  too  Tiolently,  and  give  rise  to  faintings.  The 
empfeyment  of  the  emetio  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor-oiL 
or  sone  simple  cathartic;  and  Plnmbe  recommends  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops  of  ether,  to  be  given  every  half-honr. 

Chronic  nrticaria  calls  for  the  nse  of  aperients,  coonter-irritantBr 
tonics,  warm  and  cold  baths,  particularly  the  sponge  bath  and  shower 
bath,  careful  attentiim  to  regimen,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  indigea- 
tible  substances.  I  have  derived  the  greatest  amount  of  success,  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  urticaria,  from  the  use  of  warm  aloetic  pur- 
gatives, combined  with  the  citrate  of  iron,  or  nitro-muriatie  acid  m  a 
bitter  infusion  or  tincture.  The  influenoe  of  dietetic  subetaaees  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that,  in  one  patient,  sugar  was  exhiUtedwith 
advantage,  and  in  the  same  case  great  benefit  was  derived  firom 
the  citrate  of  inm,  at  first  combined  with  the  hydriodate  of  potaah, 
and  subsequently  with  quinine.  In  another  case,  the  infusion  of  aer* 
pentaria  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  was 
completely  successful.  In  a  tmrd,  a  course  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
in  drachm-doses,  combined  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  cured  the  patient  after  other  means  had  failed ;  and,  in  a 
fourth,  five  grains  of  colchicum  were  usefully  substituted  fop  the 
iodide.  Urticaria  tuberosa  is  often  so  severe  as  to  require  depletioa 
by  venesection,  and  active  antiphlogistic  measures.  Whenever  urti- 
caria assumes  an  intermittent  form,  it  must  be  treated  with  bark  or 
quinine,  like  ordinary  intermittent  fever. 

The  intense  itching  and  tingling  which  frequently  accompany  urti- 
caria are  best  relieved  by  means  of  narcotics.  Acetous  and  alcoholic 
lotions  and  lemon-juice  are  sometimes  useful  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  a  lotion  composed  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
of  each  a  drachm,  combined  with  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  has  been 
recommended.  I  have  found  a  lotion  of  chlorate  of  potash  sometimes 
succeed  in  quelling  the  pruritus  of  this  and  other  eruptions;  but  that 
upon  which  I  chiefly  rely  is  one  composed  of  bichloride  of  mercory, 
from  five  to  ten  grains,  spirit  of  rosemary  and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each 
an  ounce,  and  six  ounces  of  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds. 

If  the  eruption  show  a  disposition  to  recede,  or  if  it  have  alreadr 
receded,  blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  skin ;  or  the  surface  well 
rubbed  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  that  of  croton-oil,  in 
order  to  restore  the  eruption,  or  set  up  an  equivalent  action  in  the  skin. 

ROSEOLA. 

Syn.  False  Measles.    Rose-rash.    Hoseohy  Fran. 

244.  Under  the  name  of  roseola,  Willan  has  described  certain  forms 
of  cutaneous  inflammation,  some  of  which  seem  to  occupy  a  middle 
position  between  erythema,  urticaria,  and  rubeola,  without  being 
strictly  referrible  to  either ;  while  others  ought  more  properly  to  be 
<K>nsidered  under  one  or  other  of  the  before-mentioned  orders.  QRie 
title  of  this  a£fection  is,  perhaps,  the  most  objectionable  in  the  entire 
nomenclature  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  since  colour  can  only  be  an 
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ciJental  character,  depending  for  its  existence  upon  a  greater  or  less 
congestion  or  distention  of  the  vascular  retc  of  the  derma,  and,  there- 
fore, liahle  to  constant  charge  from  triviiil  causes.  Tbe  true  charac- 
ters of  the  disorder  muat  evidently  be  sought  in  the  morbid  conditions 
which  collectively  constitute  the  real  disease.  With  these  remarks,  I 
shall  proceed  to  define  roseola  by  means  of  those  Bjmptoma  which  ap- 
peaV  to  be  characteristic  of  the  affection. 

Roseola  (Plate  7)  is  a  non-infectious  and  non-contagious  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin ;  it  is  characterized  by  febrile  symptoms  which  as- 
sume the  aub-acutc  type,  by  patches  of  redness,  of  small  size  and  ir- 
regular form,  distributed  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  tho  botly, 
and  by  more  or  less  redness  of  the  fauces.  The  exanthema  is  tran^ 
sient,  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  prickling  or  tingling  of  the  skin, 
is  brightly  red  or  crimson  at  first,  subsides  gradually  into  a  dull  ro- 
seate tint,  and  disappears  by  degrees ;  often  leaving  behind  it  petechial 
or  ecchymosed  spots  and  the  discoloration  which  follows  a  bruise. 

245.  Willan  has  described  seven  varieties  of  roseola,  to  which  three 
— namely,  roseola  rheumatica,  arthritica,  et  cholerica — have  been  added 
by  Batcman  and  Rayer,  and  one,  roseola  punctata,  ty  myself.  The 
whole  of  these  forms  may  be  arranged  into  two  groups: — idiopathic, 
in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  not  immediatctymanifest;  and  aympto- 
matic,  which  depend  obviously  upon  some  local  source  of  irritation,  or 
are  associated  with  some  existing  disease.     These  arc — 


Idiopathie. 
Roseola  infantilis, 
"       sestiva, 
"       autumnalis, 
■'       annulata, 
"       punctata, 


Symptomatic. 
Roseola  variolosa, 
"       vaccina, 
"      miliaria, 

"       rheumatica, 
"       arthritica, 
"       cholerica. 


ROSEOLA  IMFAXTHIS. 
Faltt  Mtwlti. 
246.  In  roseola  infantilis,  the  pntches  of  rednesa  are  of  small  sizei 
and  closely  grouped  together,  and  resemble,  in  general  appearance, 
the  eruption  of  rubeola.  They  are  subject  to  much  variety  in  relation 
to  extent,  duration,  and  tho  local  inconvenience  to  which  they  give 
rise.  Thus,  in  one  case,  they  are  limited  to  a  small  district  of  the 
skin,  or  to  the  limbs,  while  in  others  they  are  dispersed  over  the  entire 
body.  In  one  case,  again,  they  are  fleeting,  and  disappear  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  while  in  others  they  are  prolonged  to  a  week 
or  more.  Sometimes  they  are  productive  of  little  inconvenience,  and 
at  others  excite  itching  and  tingling  of  the  most  wearying  kind.  The 
constitutional  symptoms,  like  the  other  characters  of  tlic  affection, 
are  marked  by  uncertainty  in  respect  of  degree;  in  some  subjects  the 
febrile  indications  are  severe  and  active,  while  in  others  they  are 
transient,  and  speedily  decline. 
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ROSEOLA  JBSTIVA. 
False  Measles, 

247.  Roseola  sestiva  (Plate  7,  e.)  is  the  common  form  under  which 
the  disease  presents  itself  in  the  adult :  it  is  developed,  as  implied  by 
its  name,  chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  and  attacks  persons  of  a  weakly 
and  irritable  state  of  system,  particularly  of  the  female  sex.  The 
disorder  usually  commences  with  the  ordinary  series  of  febrile  symp- 
toms of  the  slighter  kind — namely,  with  chills,  succeeded  by  flushes  of 
heat,  languor,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  restlessness,  quick- 
ened pulse,  and  thirst.  These  are  followed,  in  a  few  days,  varying 
in  number  from  three  to  eight,  by  an  eruption  appearing  first  about 
the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  and  then  extending  to  the  body  and  lower 
extremities.  In  general  appearance,  the  rash  resembles  rubeola,  but 
on  closer  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  patches  of  larger  size, 
and  more  irregular  form,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  difference  is  still 
more  striking,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  tint  to  a  dark  roseate 
hue.  The  fauces  are  also  affected  by  the  disease,  presenting  a  deep 
red  tint,  with  some  degree  of  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  The  eruption  appears  ordinarily  in  the 
evening,  and  arrives  at  its  height  on  the  following  day,  being  accom- 
panied bv  tingling  and  considerable  itching.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
rash  begins  to  fade,  and  on  the  fifth,  disappears,  together  with  the 
constitutional  symptoms. 

The  eruption  is  sometimes  local  in  its  attack,  being  confined  to  the 
face  and  neck,  which  become  tumefied,  and  exceedingly  painful.  It 
is  liable  also  to  delitescence,  in  which  case  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  aggravated,  and  relieved  only  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
rash. 

ROSEOLA  AUTUMXALIS. 

248.  Roseola  autumnalis  is  met  with  chiefly  among  children,  but  I 
have  seen  it  also  in  the  adult,  and  it  occurs  generally  during  the  au- 
tumnal season.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  slight,  being 
limited  to  a  trifling  indisposition,  with  congestion  of  the  fauces.  The 
eruption  appears  in  roundish  circumscribed  patches,  of  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  of  a  very  dark  hue,  seeming,  at  a  distance,  "as  if 
stained  by  the  juice  of  black  cherries  or  mulberries."  The  patches 
occur  the  most  frequently  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  rarely  on  the  face 
and  body.  They  continue  for  about  a  week,  give  rise  to  very  little 
itching  or  local  inconvenience,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  slight  furfa- 
raceous  desquamation. 

ROSEOLA  ANNTJLATA. 

249.  This  form  of  roseola  is  characterized  by  the  figure  of  the  erup- 
tion, appearing,  in  the  first  instance,  as  small,  red,  circular  spots, 
and  increasing  in  a  short  space  of  time  into  rings  of  variable  size, 
having  a  central  area  of  healthy  skin.  This  eruption  possesses  all  the 
general  characters  of  roseola,  as  described  in  roseola  sestiva.  It  ap- 
pears after  a  slight  attack  of  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are  re- 
lieved by  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption,  and  aggravated  if  it  should 
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cbance  to  recede ;  it  occasiong  considerable  itching  and  tingling  of  the 
ekin  during  the  night,  bo  as  frequently  to  destroy  rest,  and  affects, 
more  or  less  extensively,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces.  When 
the  disease  sets  in  with  severe  symptoms,  it  terminates,  like  roseola 
sestiva,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  When,  however,  it  assumes 
a  milder  type,  it  may  endure  for  several  months,  and  recur  at  inter- 
vals. Wiltan  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  suffered  from  this  diseasL- 
for  several  months  together,  for  three  successive  years. 

ROSEOLA  PUNCTATA. 

Roseola  punctata  is  a  rare  affection,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  a 
few  examples.  Its  characters,  according  to  my  observation,  are  as 
follow : — 

Febrile  symptoms  of  a  sub-acute  type,  accompanied  with  redness 
of  the  eyes,  slight  eoryza,  redness  of  the  fauces,  and  swelling  of  tho 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  ushering  in  an  exanthema  at  the  end 
of  three  days;  the  exanthema  appearing  on  the  mucous  membrane 
and  skin;  on  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  small  red  spots  around  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles,  then  becoming  diffused  so  as  to  cover  tho 
greater  part  of  the  body,  reaching  its  height  on  the  third  day ;  at  first, 
of  a  bright  raspherry-red  colour,  afterward  acquiring  a  dull  roseate 
hue,  the  dulness  increasing  with  the  progress  of  decline;  the  primarj/ 
red  spots  reeemhling  dull  red  stains  as  decline  advances,  and  fading 
by  degrees,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash ;  the  entire  attack 
lasting  ten  days,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  febrile  period,  three  to  . 
the  exanthema,  and  four  to  its  decline,  the  dark  stains  being  per- 
ceptible for  some  days  afterwards,  the  rash  assuming  a  difference  of 
form  on  different  parts  of  the  surface,  such  differences  being  all  refer- 
rible  to  roseola.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  exan- 
thema. For  the  opportunity  of  observing  it,  I  am  indebted  to  Sir. 
Marson,  the  resident-surgeon  of  tho  Small-pox  Hospital,  who,  during 
a  connexion  of  twelve  years  with  that  hospital,  has  seen  not  more  than 
ten  cases: — 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-four,  of  good  constitution,  engaged  as 
light  porter  in  a  draper's  house  in  Oxford  street,  exposed  himself  to 
cold  by  riding  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus  during  the  prevalence  of 
cold  winds.  At  the  end  of  his  journey  he  felt  diilled,  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  evening,  experienced  headache,  pain  in  his  limbs, 
and  sensations  of  general  illness. 

Sept.  8th, — On  tho  following  morning,  after  a  restless  night,  he 
arose  fatigued;  his  headache  had  increased;  his  appetite  was  gone, 
and  he  performed  his  duties  painfully  and  wearily.  lie  was  chilly 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  feverish;  had  a  dry  mouth,  and 
retired  early  to  bed. 

9th. — He  had  still  greater  difficulty  in  getting  through  his  work 
to-day  than  yesterday.  His  symptoms  were  the  same,  but  increased 
in  severity.  At  night,  after  getting  to  bed,  he  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
took  a  basin  of  gruel,  and  being  well  covered  up,  broke  out  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration. 

10th. — This  day  he  scarcely  felt  able  to  rise  from  liis  bed;  but  sue- 
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ceeded  in  getting  down  stairs  and  cleaning  some  knives.  While  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation  he  observed  an  eruption  of  small  red  spots 
on  his  arms,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  bed.  On  taking  off 
his  clothes,  he  found  his  whole  body  covered  with  spots,  the  upper  parts 
being  most,  and  the  lower  least  affected.  He  remarked,  also,  that  his 
eyes  looked  red,  that  his  lips  were  swollen,  and  that  there  were  red 
spots  likewise  inside  his  mouth. 

11th. — Having  been  seen  this  day  by  a  medical  man,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  under  the  impression  that  the  eruption  was 
incipient  small-pox.  At  this  time  the  eruption  consisted  of  small  red 
spots,  the  centre  of  each  spot  being  very  slightly  raised,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  aperture  of  a  cutaneous  follicle. 

12th. — The  redness  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  coryza  in  a  slight 
degree,  the  swelling  of  the  lips,  and  the  spotted  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  were  at  their  height  to-day,  and  to  these 
symptoms  was  superadded  a  cough,  making  the  general  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  of  rubeola.  The  red  spots  had  now  become  confluent, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  patches,  which  covered  the  greater  part 
of  the  body.  The  congested  skin  was  slightly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  unaffected  parts,  and  the  colour  presented  the  raspberry  hue  of 
measles. 

13th. — The  patient's  eyes  were  still  somewhat  congested,  his  lips 
were  swollen  and  dry,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  thickly 
covered  with  red  spots,  the  fauces  were  red,  his  tongue  was  coated 
.  with  a  white,  moist  deposit,  which  was  beginning  to  separate  in  flakes, 
leaving  the  surface  beneath  quite  smooth^  and  he  uttered  occasionally 
a  short,  mucous  cough. 

The  efflorescence  had  a  decidedly  rubeolous  hue,  but  offered  some 
variety  of  appearance  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  On  his  face, 
which  was  somewhat  swollen,  the  patches  of  redness  were  irregular  in 
form,  and  diffused. 

On  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  particularly  on  the  abdomen,  the 
efflorescence  presented  the  ordinary  rubeolous  appearance  of  common 
roseola. 

On  the  arms  and  legs  the  red  patches  had  run  together,  so  as  to 

cover  the  greater  part  of  the  skin,  and  form  a  dull,  red  ground,  which 

^  was  studded  all  over  with  spots  of  a  dark  red  colour.     These  spots, 

which  I  have  assumed  as  the  specific  character  of  the  eruption,  were 

the  original  red  points  by  which  the  efflorescence  commenced.     They 

{^resented  a  deeper  red  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  were  about  two 
ines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  were  dark  and  slightly  raised  in  the 
centre.  The  redness  was  partly  the  effect  of  congestion,  and  partly 
of  the  transudation  of  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  and  in  some 
few  situations,  as  around  the  ankles,  and  upon  the  back  of  his  shoulders, 
where  the  weight  of  his  body  rested,  there  was  a  decided  ecchymosis 
from  the  latter  cause.  It  was  obvious  that  these  red  points  represented 
the  foUicles  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  inflammation  commenced,  and 
the  elevated  centre  was  the  pore  raised  above  its  natural  level,  as  a 
joint  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  effusion  into 
the  meshes  of  the  vascular  network. 
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On  the  neck,  the  efflorescence  appeared  in  the  form  of  patohos  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed,  slightly  elevateiJ,  more  or  less  circular  in  figure, 
and  of  an  average  size  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  careful  ex- 
amination, these  patches  were  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
a  number  of  small  circular  congested  spots,  each  taking  its  rise  aronnd 
the  aperture  of  a  follicle,  and  many  of  these  separate  spots,  of  about 
a  line  in  diameter,  were  sprinkled  in  the  interspaces  of  the  patches. 
In  BBTeral  of  the  larger  patches  there  were  one  or  more  yellowish 
Bpots,  which,  at  first  sight,  gave  the  idea  of  the  elevations  of  urticaria, 
but  which  the  changes  sncceeding  on  the  following  day  proved  to  be 
fading  points  indicating  the  decline  of  congestion.  The  increase  of 
these  pale  spots  gradually  converted  the  patches  into  rings,  and  the 
latter  finally  disappeared.  I  must  remark  that  the  spots  above  re- 
ferred to  were  quite  distinct  from  the  deeper  coloured  and  star-like 
spots  on  the  arms,  which  suggested  the  specific  name  "  punctata,"  wliich 
I  have  given  to  the  disease. 

14th. — The  eruption  is  now  on  the  decline.  The  efllorescence  ia  of 
a  duller  hue ;  the  spots  have  more  the  character  of  stains  than  yester- 
day ;  and  the  patches  on  the  neck  are  converted  into  rings ;  on  the 
abdomen,  chest,  and  thighs,  the  efflorescence  is  fading  away,  like  ordi- 
nary roseola.  The  thin  skin  of  the  penis  has  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance, from  being  covered  with  deep  rose-red  stains. 

On  Friday,  and  the  two  following  days,  the  general  symptoms  im- 
proved, while  the  efflorescence  continued  to  fade,  and  on  Monday  he 
was  sufficiently  well  to  he  re-vaccmated,  and  to  leave  the  hospital. 

ROSEOLA  VARIOLOSA, 

250.  Variolous  roseola  is  an  erythematous  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which  not  unfrequently  attends  upon  the  eruptive  fever  of  inoculated 
emall-pox,  appearing  on  the  second  day  from  the  commencement  of 
the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  upon  the  ninth  or  tenth  after  inocu- 
lation. It  shows  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  breast,  the  face, 
and  arms,  and  then  extends,  during  the  second  day  of  its  eruption,  to 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities;  on  the  third  day,  the  roseate. rash 
diminishes  in  vividness,  and  on  the  fourth,  subsides  altogether.  The 
proportion  in  which  roseola  occurs  La  inoculated  small-pox,  is  one  in 
every  fifteen  cases.     In  natural  small-pox  it  is  more  rare. 

Variolous  roseola  has  been  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  prognosis 
of  small-pox,  and  indicative  of  a  mild  eruption.  When,  however,  the 
colour  of  the  rash  is  deep  and  dusky  in  its  tint,  and  the  eruptive  fever 
Bevere,  the  most  dangerous  form  of  small-pox  may  be  apprehended. 
In  some  instances  of  inoculation,  the  roseola  has  been  known  to 
supersede  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  be 
equally  protected  against  variolous  infection.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
persons  endowed  with  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin. 

In  the  management  of  cases  of  this  afi'ection,  it  is  desirable  to  guard 
against  the  retrocession  of  the  rash.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient 
should  be  confined  to  his  room,  although  children  so  affected  are  fre- 
quently carried  into  the  air,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  without  any  in- 
convenient results. 
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ROSEOLA  VACCINA. 

251.  Roseola  yaccina  is  an  efflorescence  similar  to  that  which  ac- 
companies variola ;  it  follows  the  development  of  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
appearing  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  hut  much  more  rarely  than  after 
inoculation.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  erythematous  patches, 
which  seem  to  be  propagated  from  the  inflamed  halo  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle,  and,  in  some  instances,  are  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body.  The  eruption  rarely  lasts  more  than  two  days,  and  appears 
only  in  children  possessed  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin. 

ROSEOLA  MILIARIS. 

252.  Under  the  name  of  roseola  miliaris,  Bateman  describes  an 
erythematous  inflammation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  small  vesicles,  which  he  observed  towards  the  close  of  con- 
tinued and  typhoid  fevers.  This  eruption  consisted  of  oval-shaped 
and  slightly  raised  patches,  which  appeared  upon  the  arms  and  breast, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  decided  remission  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
The  patches  increased  in  size  for  the  space  of  three  days ;  they  were 
of  a  bright  rose  colour  at  first,  diminishing  gradually  in  redness,  and 
assuming  a  bluish  tint,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  disappeared 
altogether. 

ROSEOLA  RHEUMATICA  ET  ARTHRITICA. 

253.  Rheumatic  and  arthritic  roseola  is  an  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  appearing  in  spots  and  patches,  of  various  size  and 
form,  and  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  persons  affected  with 
rheumatism  or  gout.  In  some  instances,  the  efflorescence  precedes 
the  attack,  which  invades  immediately  Upon  its  decline ;  in  other  cases, 
the  eruption  appears  during  the  progress  or  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease.  In  Wurzburg,  where  rheumatism  is  endemic  and  very  severe, 
the  exanthem  makes  its  attack  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  after  one  or  two  days  of  suffering  from  gastric  and  febrile  affec- 
tion. The  eruption  in  this  case  consists  of  small  roundish  spots,  which 
first  show  themselves  upon  the  legs,  and  thence  extend  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  They  present  the  deep  rosy  colour,  subsequently  becoming 
purplish  and  livid,  which  is  characteristic  of  roseola. 

ROSEOLA  CHOLEEICA. 

254.  This  form  of  roseola  rests  upon  the  observation  of  Rayer,  who 
saw  the  variety  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  Paris,  in  1832. 
"After  the  period  of  reaction,"  he  says,  "there  occurred  in  some 
patients,  especially  in  women,  an  eruption  which,  most  generally,  ap- 
peared on  the  hands  and  arms,  and  then  extended  to  the  neck,  the 
breast,  the  belly,  and  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  At  its  com- 
mencement it  was  characterized  by  patches,  for  the  most  part  of  an 
irregularly  circular  shape,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  elevated  above  the 
surface,  and  but  slightly  itchy.  Very  numerous  on  the  hands,  arms, 
and  chest,  they  were  less  so  on  various  other  parts ;  in  some  places 
they  were  crowded  together,  tended  to  confluence,  and  had  an  appear- 
ance very  analogous  to  the  efflorescence  of  slight  scarlet  fever ;  in  other 
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places,  the  aspect  of  the  eruption  was  rather  like  that  of  meaBles,  and 
in  others  even  more  like  that  of  urticaria. 

"I  have  seen  thia  inflammation  complicated  with  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  and  its  disappearance  followed  by 
an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms,  and,  sometimes,  even  by 
death.  On  the  chest,  tne  spots  occasionally  became  confluent,  and 
gave  rise  to  patches  as  broad  as  the  hand,  raised  above  the  general 
level,  and  pretty  well  defined.  The  eruption  then  ac()uired  a  dirty 
pink  or  rose  colour.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  epidenna 
cracked,  and  was  thrown  off  in  large  flakes  on  almost  all  the  places 
where  the  eruption  had  existed." 

255.  Diagnogia. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  other  exanthemata 
by  negative  rather  than  by  positive  characters.  The  diseases  with 
which  it  b  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are,  rubeola,  scarlatina, 
erythema,  urticaria,  and  purpura. 

The  varieties  of  roseola  the  most  nearly  allied  in  appearance  lo 
rubeola,  are,  roseola  infantilis  and  roseola  sestiva ;  but  particularly  the 
former,  which  is  probably  frequently  mistaken  for  measles,  and  indeed 
is  known  by  the  trivial  name  of  "false  measles."  The  diagnostic 
characters  by  which  it  ia  distinguished  from  rubeola  are,  the  absence 
or  extreme  mildness  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  inferior  degree  of 
febrile  afi'ection,  the  larger  size,  more  irregular  form,  and  deeper  colour 
of  the  patches,  their  progress  from  the  extremities  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and,  above  all,  the  uniformity  of  the  redness  as  contrasted  with 
the  punetiform  character  of  that  of  rubeola.  Moreover,  the  latter  is 
contagious,  and  ia  generally  of  epidemic  origin,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  roseola.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  diagnosis  between 
roseola  and  scarlatina,  substituting  for  the  catarrhal  symptoms  of 
rubeola  the  angina  of  scarlatina. 

The  degree  of  congestion  affecting  the  skin  in  roseola  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  erythema;  in  both,  the  patches  are  irregular,  and  uniform 
in  tint,  but  in  the  former  are  for  the  moat  part  smaller  than  in  the 
latter,  and  of  a  venous  character.  The  form  originating  in  local  irri- 
tation would  more  correctly  be  considered  under  the  genus  erythema. 

From  urticaria,  the  distinction  of  roseola  lies  in  the  light  coloured 
and  raised  spots  and  wheals  of  the  former,  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  uniform  redness  of  the  patches  of  the  latter.  Sometimes,  as  ia 
roseola  annulata,  the  red  spots  have  pale  centres  even  at  their  out- 
break, but  there  is  no  elevation  as  in  urticaria.  The  local  inconveni- 
ence, also,  is  greater  in  urticaria;  for  although,  in  both,  itching  and 
tingling  are  prevailing  characters,  these  symptoms  aro  more  severe  in 
urticaria,  and  are  accompanied  by  pricking  and  stinging. 

256,  Cau»&». — Roseola  is  met  with  in  children,  in  persona  with  a 
thin  and  delicate  skin,  of  weakly  and  irritable  constitution,  and  parti- 
cularly in  females.  In  infants,  the  exciting  cause  is  teething,  or  intes- 
tinal irritation.  In  adults,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  any  causes  which 
diaturb  the  functions  and  circulation  of  the  akin  during  its  periods  of 
increased  activity — namely,  in  the  summer  season.  Of  this  kind  are, 
exposure  to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise ; 
drinking  cold  water  while  the  body  is  warm ;  distressing  the  stomach 
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with  an  overload  of  fruit,  indigestible  substances,  dbpaiba,  &c.  Other 
causes  are,  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  disordered  menstrua- 
tion. The  forms  called  into  action  by  local  irritation  are  obvious  in 
their  causes,  while  those  which  accompany  rheumatic  gout  or  cholera 
are  referrible  to  some  unexplained  nervous  sympathy  between  the 
tissues  affected  and  the  skin. 

257.  Prognosis, — Boseola  is  a  slight  affection,  and  one  of  favourable 
termination.  When  it  occurs  critically  in  connexion  with  constitu- 
tional disease,  it  is  of  good  omen,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

258.  Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  roseola,  the  cause,  when  ob- 
vious, should  be  removed ;  in  the  case  of  children  suffering  from  denti- 
tion this  is  best  effected  by  scarifying  the  gums,  and  exhibiting  a  dose 
of  castor-oil;  and  where  intestinal  irritation  is  in  fault,  by  the  hydrar- 
gyrum cum  cretd  combined  with  rhubarb,  or  soda  with  rhubarb,  to 
regulate  the  secretions,  these  measures  being  assisted  by  a  light  and 
moderate  diet.  In  adults,  laxatives  and  diluents,  followed,  in  weakly 
persons,  by  tonics  combined  with  mineral  acids,  are  the  appropriate 
remedies.  The  varieties  accompanying  particular  diseases  call  for  the 
treatment  applicable  to  those  diseases ;  as,  for  instance,  colchicum  in 
the  case  of  rheumatism,  &c.  When  disordered  menstrual  function  is 
the  exciting  cause,  recourse  must  be  had  to  steel  medicines,  aloetic 
aperients,  «c.  Locally,  a  gently  stimulating  lotion  will  be  found  of 
service,  such  as  one  containing  spirit  of  horseradish,  mustard,  rose- 
mary, or  tincture  of  cantharides ;  or  a  weakly  acid  lotion.  Baths  are 
also  useful,  and  particularly  sea-bathing. 

ERYTHEMA. 

Syn.  Inflammatory  blitsh.    Efflorescence  cutaneej  Fran. — 
Mautrothey  Germ. — Dartre  erythemoidey  Alibert. 

259.  Erythema^  (Plate  i.,  o. — k.)  is  a  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  which  is  characterized  by  a  diffused  or  circumscribed  red- 
ness occurring  in  one  or  several  patches  of  irregular  form,  and  vary- 
ing from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches  in  extent.  It  is  non-contagious, 
occasionally  produced  by  local  irritation,  but  frequently  symptomatic 
of  constitutional  disturbance  or  visceral  disease.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  erythema  the  derma  is  a  little  swollen ;  the  swelling,  however, 
speedily  subsides,  the  redness  remaining  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  redness,  the  skin  retains  for  some  days  a 
purplish  and  bluish  tint,  and  the  epiderma  exfoliates  in  the  form  of  a 
furforaceous  and  laminated  desquamation. 

260.  There  are  two  degrees  of  erythema — acute  and  chronic. 
Acute  erythema  presents  for  our  observation  eight  principal  varieties 
— namely. 

Erythema  fugax,  Erythema  intertrigo, 
circinnatum,  „        papulatum, 

y,         marginatum,  „         tuberculatum, 

„        Iseve,  „        nodosum. 

'  Der.  c^vdaivfiF;  to  reddeD. 
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These  varieties  admit  of  arrangement  into  three  groups,  sjmpto- 
tnatio,  local,  and  general  or  idioputliic.     The  symptomatic  kinds  arc, 
erythema  fugax,  erythema  circionatum,  and  erythema  marginatum. 
The  local  group  comprehends  erythema  Iseve,  a  disease  depending  on  ' 
the  local  condition  of  the  limb,  and  very  appropriately  designated  by  I 
Good,  erythema  a^dematosum,  and  erythema  intertrigo,  the  consO' 
quence  of  local  irritation.    The  general  or  idiopathie  varieties  are,  ery-  ' 
thema  papulatum,  tuberculatum  and  nodosum,  which  arc  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  general  fubrile  symptoms,  and  are  very  closely  allied 
to  each  other. 

EILYTHEMA  FCGAS. 

261.  EiTthema  fugax  appears  in  the  form  of  difiiised  patches  of  1 
redness,  which  are  variable  in  depth  of  colour  and  extent,  and  occur  [ 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  upper  regions  of  the  body,  as  upon  the  \ 
face  and  neck,  the  trunk  and  the  arms.     The  redness  of  this  form  o£  j 
erythema  is  especially  characterized  by  its  evanescent  and  fleeting  dis- 
position, one  while  vanishing  suddenly,  to  re-appear  at  successive 
periods,  another  while  subsiding  on  one  spot,  to  break  forth  on  seve- 
ral, and  again  continuing  fixed  for  a  short  period,  to  disperse  slowly 
and  by  degrees.     It  is  attended  by  considerable  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  by  swelling.    At  its  decline,  the  cpiderms  A 
is  left  rough  and  furfuraccous,  from  the  disturbance  to  which  the  for*  i 
mative  function  of  the  derma  has  been  subjected. 

Erythema  fugax  is  chiefly  important  as  a  symptom  of  visceral  de- 
rangement, and  in  some  instances  it  may  he  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  long  continuance  and  danger  of  such  disorder.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  connexion  with  irritation  of  the  mucous  tissues  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  respiratory 
membrane,  the  generative  membrane,  and  the  urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  ray  notes  for  the  past  three  years,  I  find  references  to 
cases  in  which  this  form  of  exanthema  has  appeared  in  conjunction 
with  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  hepatitis,  broncliitia,  hysteria,  anomalous 
uterine  irritation,  pregnancy,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  kc.  It  is 
also  seen  u^somc  nervous  affections  and  fevers,  and  Wiilan  records  »  J 
fatal  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  erythema  fugax  was  a  coat' 
spicuoua  symptom.  This  inflammation  is  most  frequently  observed  ii 
the  female  sex. 

I  had  lately  under  my  care  a  striking  instance  of  this  affection  ia  I 
the  person  of  a  young  military  officer,  who  was  not  aware  of  any  dis-  \ 
turbance  of  his  general  health.     Tlie  efflorescence  was  attended  with 
swelling,  and  would  come  on  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  after  the 
continuance  of  a  few  hours  subside  as  rapidly  as  it  had  appeared. 
Ilis  attention  was  generally  drawn  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  some 
degree  of  itching,  and  upon  examining  the  part,  the  redness  and  swell- 
ing were  perceived.     Trifling  as  the  disorder  appeared,  it  was  to  him 
a  Botirco  of  serious  annoyance;  it  Bomelimes  made  its  appearance 
while  he  was  engaged  in  military  duty,  or  dressing  for  a  dinner  party, 
fixing,  for  example,  upon  the  cheek,  and  completely  closing  bis  «ye^J 
from  tumefaction  of  the  lids.     I  succeeded  iu  curing  him  of  this  ail 
order,  by  means  of  regular  doses  of  the  compound  coIocyntU  pill,  will 
tincture  of  gentian  and  the  mineral  acids,  and  tannin. 
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i*/^»r  hj  Utfcu  4:;y*siaffcrf«rt*.  triik  die  redba 

^tyiLifU$i^  w*:iuuMX^m  k  |fr«ulj  (ityeuieut  wf<m  tie  ■■ 
'ti4««*i?  iriil#  iitii';b  it  m  iunkktmiU!^  ;  it  msj  be  itated  gtMiaBj 

'/I44;  if/  t)|f«4^  1t4S^k«. 

i  k*v«  Ufr/f^  w^#  ill*  »*>!«•  of  ft  es«e  of  Uiif^  font  rf    ^^ 
«»«vd«Uf4  wick  (k4;Mi«  rlM;ttfiMiti»fO|  wbicb  occurred  in  thehoqiital 
liii;  //f  hr,  Vl/t^U4m,    Ths  »\^/ift  ^trt  fimt  dereloped  on  the  abch 
uht\  t^HUWy  »|#r««Ml  fr^/Mi  tbin  \MUi  m  from  t  centre,  nntfl  they 
uttm\iU'A  i*Hb4li«ir  ««r¥<r«  tb«  whol<j  iorfmce  of  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  "^ 
uu*\  ht  iUit  |)MiU.     Tli«  c'Mij  \u  olbvr  renpecti  presented  no  cl 
li/ii  ilitti.')i/iit  fi //Ml  orJiimr/  rliijuirmtinin ;  tbe  iymptomBof  tbe 
Hi.111  uaMm  iiyi(nivfti4<l  nor  mlmvod  b/  it»  invMion,  and  it  sppewei 
in  \m  t\Liu\uim\  ill  iiouiiiijiiafi  niib  fttt((mented  porapiration. 

mnnuuK  MAmJijvATUM. 

WW,  \t,tyi\^mnii  frinrKiMniinri  U  an  aggravated  form  of  erythema  cir- 
MJiMialiiiMf  oiinMrrliitf,  for  tlm  niont  partjn  annoolation  with  chronic  vis- 
iii»ral  diNimNn,  niMiIti  ulilnrly  pnrNortN.     In  thin  variety  there  is  s 
iliimtiir  ftit||iiiii  of  Kfintfimilnn  of  ihti  iikin  than  in  the  preceding;  there 
N  ft  iliiupMi'  liiit  varlMliiM  ilht.  nf  rndnoim,  which  frequently  approaches 
U  a  tMii'{)liiili  liMni  lliii  lini'itur  of  llm  ulrolos  Is  more  raised,  and  slightly 
|m|iumi',  NMil  lliii  iiiHriilii  In  ahnipi  and  woU  dofinod.    Like  erythema 
nhulnnaMiMi,  flMijn'i»«unt  VNi*li«ty  proiionts  considerable  difference  of 
a|i|iiiaranpti  ai  dlln^iutiii  hIumum  nt  Its  pruKross;  at  one  time  exhibiting 
II  dUtlHuUy  aniiular  niini,  at  Hinilhori  an  assemblage  of  raised  and  in- 
(iniMtid  bunds,  bavlnn  ninra  or  li>iis  of  a  curved  direction.    This  diver- 
HUy  of  MppnaranoD  of  ibn  distant)  at  different  stages  of  its  progress 
itimbtun  us  (u  CMinprehend  tbe  apparent  dissimilarity  in  the  definition 


f. 


nf  erythema  marginatum,  as  given  by  Willau  and'Bateman,  and  by 
HMyer«  Tbe  latter  of  these  authors  describes  tbe  early  stage  of  the 
nKt^nthemi  when  be  remarks  that  It  consists  of  **  circular  patches  of  a 
livid  ri^di  ft'um  half  an  Ineb  to  an  inch  in  diameter^  tbe  circumference 
uf  whi«>h  i«  di«ttnetly  leparated  from  tbe  healthy  idciny  raised,  promi- 
ni^Hli  ind  slightly  papular)*'  while  Wlllan  and  Batemany  takin|;  the 
Umr  «lif|^  M  their  type»  deioribe  tbe  mai|nnal  ridge  as  existing 
\>\\\l  Ul\  m%  «tde  of  tbe  palehi  tbe  redneaa  diloaing  itself  gradually 
(u  iHe  Tm\  uf  ita  etreuiim»rence«  Tbe  eniptioii  may  occur  upon  all 
\m^  uf  lb<^  b«4jr»  hut  b  moil  frequenter  mw  wan  the  trunk,  par- 
i(^Hl4jr  \^  It^  Mni^i  m4  m  tbe  outer  aides  of  tbe  limba*  Its  dmr%. 
S\m  ^WjAeH^  m  l)i»  Mtiurt  of  ibe  diatast  wbkli  H  leoompanies;  h 


ERtTHEMA  L^VE. 
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S^.  Erythema  l^eve  is  an  infiaiumation  of  the  skin  associated  witli 
.«Bdema,  and  appearing  for  the  moat  part  in  the  lower  extremities. 
Wten,  however,  the  vital  powers  of  the  system  aret  reduced,  it  may 
'  be  developed  in  any  dependent  part  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  limbs 
it  commences  around  the  ankles  by  several  small  spota,  which,  by  their 
increase,  speedily  form  a  patch  of  considerable  extent.  The  inBamed 
surface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  it  is  more  or 
less  swollen  from  distention  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  with 
serous  flnid,  and  is  attended  with  itching,  and  by  a  painful  sensation 
of  tension.  When  left  to  itself,  oedematoua  erythema  may  continue 
without  change  for  several  weeks,  and  may  terminate  eventually  in 
olceration  or  mortification.  When  it  issues  in  resolution,  the  swelling 
subsides,  although  the  tcdema  may  still  remain  for  some  time  longer; 
the  brighter  hue  of  redness  merges  into  a  purplish  and  livid  tint,  and 
the  skin  is  long  before  it  regains  ita  natural  appearance.  Moreover, 
the  epidcrma  desquamates  in  thin  lamellee. 

There  is  a  form  of  erythema  Ireve  which  is  very  common  in  persons 
beyond  middle  life,  and  which  affects  the  legs,  extending  from  the  in- 
step and  ankle  to  the  hollow  below  the  knee.  The  legs  arc  more  or 
.less  swelled,  they  pit  on  pressure,  the  tcderaa  being  greatest  around 
thpir  lower  part ;  they  are  hot,  painful,  itchy,  particularly  in  the  eve- 
ning and  in  bed,  and  they  are  move  or  less  reddened  by  a  patchy  and 
irregular  redness.  In  this  particular,  also,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety;  sometimes  the  redness  is  general  and  vivid,  and  nA  other 
times  hardly  discernible.  In  either  case,  if  the  skin  be  closely  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  cracked  all 
over,  which  is  really  the  fact.  From  the  distention  which  has  taken 
place,  the  cuticle  has  given  way,  and  the  derma,  corresponding  with 
the  lines  of  rupture,  looks  red  and  angry,  and  forma  a  network  of 
rough,  more  or  less  raised  lines  over  the  affected  skin.  The  small  islets 
of  unbroken  skin  between  the  lines  arc  more  or  less  smooth,  but  some- 
times roughened  bj  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  from  their  surface. 
Their  edges,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  ruptured  cuticle,  is  also 
rough,  and  in  some  instances  their  appearance  is  such  as  to  suggest 
s  comparison  with  the  scaly  integument  of  a  serpent. 

Not  unfrequently,  there  is  an  oozing  of  an  ichorous  fluid  from  the  in- 
flamed lines ;  in  wliich  case  the  secretion  dries,  and  forms  a  thin  crust, 
and  the  eruption  might  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  At  other  times  the 
inflamed  lines  have  a  papular  character,  and  the  case  might  be  con- 
udered  to  be  one  of  lichen.  This  form  of  erythema  lieve  is  often 
troublesome  and  tedious,  equally  annoying  to  the  patient  and  to  hia 
physician, 

In  young  persons  erythema  la;ve  is  an  occasional  result  of  seden- 
tary habits,  or  of  fatiguing  exertion  in  close  apartments.  Those  of 
the  lymphatic  temperament  are  most  liable  to  its  attack,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  observed  in  chlorosis.  In  adults  it  sometimes  appears 
■without  any  more  obvious  cause;  Uian  disorder  of  the  digestive  sjs- 
13 
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ERYTHEMA  CIROINNATUM. 

262.  Erythema  circinnatum  (Plate  i.,  k.)  appears  in  the  form  of 
small,  round,  and  very  slightly  raised  patches  of  redness,  which  en- 
large by  their  circumference,  while  the  redness  in  the  centre  fades 
and  disappears.  In  this  manner,  a  number  of  rings  with  broad  mar- 
gins are  producfed,  which  run  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  affected 
region,  and,  as  they  increase,  communicate  by  their  borders,  and  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  irregular  and  broken  bands  resembling  segments 
of  circles  of  various  magnitude.  The  central  portion  of  the  rings, 
and  the  surface  which  has  been  left  by  the  erythema,  has  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  throws  off  a  furfuraceous  desquamation.  The  duration  of 
erythema  circinnatum  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease  with  which  it  is  associated ;  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  from 
one  to  three  weeks. 

I  have  before  me  the  notes  of  a  case  of  this  form  of  erythema, 
associated  with  &cute  rheumatism,  which  occurred  in  the  hospital  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Watson.  The  spots  were  first  developed  on  the  abdomen, 
and  quickly  spread  from  this  point  as  from  a  centre,  until  they  had 
occupied  with*their  curves  the  whole  surface  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  of  the  limbs.  The  case  in  other  respects  presented  no  charac- 
ters different  from  ordinary  rheumatism ;  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
were  neither  aggravated  nor  relieved  by  its  invasion,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  developed  in  connexion  with  augmented  perspiration. 

ERYTHEMA  MARGINATUM. 

263.  Erythema  marginatum  is  an  aggravated  form  of  erythema  cir- 
cinnatum, occurring,  for  the  most  part,  in  association  with  chronic  vis- 
ceral disease,  and  in  elderly  persons.  In  this  variety  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  congestion  of  the  skin  than  in  the  preceding ;  there 
is  a  deeper  but  variable  tint  of  redness,  which  frequently  approaches 
to  a  purplish  hue;  the  border  of  the  circles  is  more  raised,  and  slightly 
papular,  and  the  margin  is  abrupt  and  well  defined.  Like  erythema 
circinnatum,  the  present  variety  presents  considerable  difference  of 
appearance  at  different  stages  of  its  progress ;  at  one  time  exhibiting 
a  distinctly  annular  form,  at  another,  an  assemblage  of  raised  and  in- 
flamed bands,  having  more  or  less  of  a  curved  direction.  This  diver- 
sity of  appearance  of  the  disease  at  different  stages  of  its  progress 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  apparent  dissimilarity  in  the  definition 
of  erythema  marginatum,  as  given  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  by 
Bayer.  The  latter  of  these  authors  describes  the  early  stage  of  the 
exanthem,  when  he  remarks  that  it  consists  of  ^'  circular  patches  of  a 
livid  red,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  healthy  skin,  raised,  promi- 
nent, and  slightly  papular ; "  while  Willan  and  Bateman,  taking  the 
latter  stages  as  their  type,  describe  the  marginal  ridge  as  existing 
only  on  one  side  of  the  patch,  the  redness  diffusing  itself  gradually 
in  the  rest  of  its  circumference.  The  eruption  may  occur  upon  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  trunk,  par- 
ticularly in  the  loins,  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs.  Its  dura- 
tion depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  it  accompanies;  it 

gBnersSHy  extends  to  several  weeks. 
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ERYTHEMA  L^VE. 

Sfity.  Erythema  l«ve  Is  an  inflammation  of  the  akin  associated  with 
oedema,  and  appearing  for  the  most  part  in  the  lower  extremitiea. 
When,  howeyer,  the  vital  powers  of  the  system  are.  reduced,  it  may 
■  be  developed  in  any  dependent  part  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  limbs 
it  commences  around  the  ankles  by  several  small  spots,  which,  by  their 
increase,  speedily  form  a  patch  of  considerable  extent.  The  inflamed 
flurface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  it  is  more  or 
less  swollen  from  distention  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  with 
eeroua  fluid,  and  is  attended  with  itching,  and  by  a  painful  sensation 
gf  tension.  When  left  to  itself,  (edematous  erythema  may  continue 
without  change  for  several  weeks,  and  may  terminate  eventually  in 
ulceration  or  mortification.  When  it  issues  in  resolution,  the  swelling 
subsides,  although  the  (edema  may  still  remain  for  some  time  longer ; 
the  brighter  hue  of  redness  merges  into  a  purplish  and  livid  tint,  and 
the  skin  is  long  before  it  regains  its  natural  appearance.  Moreover, 
the  epiderma  desquamates  in  thin  lamelliv. 

There  is  a  form  of  erythema  lievc  which  is  very  common  in  persons 
beyond  middle  life,  and  which  affects  the  legs,  extending  from  the  in- 
step and  ankle  to  the  hollow  below  the  knee.  The  legs  are  more  or 
loss  swelled,  they  pit  on  pressure,  the  cederaa  being  greatest  around 
thpir  lower  part ;  thoy  are  hot,  painful,  itchy,  particularly  in  the  eve- 
ning and  in  bed,  and  they  are  more  or  less  I'eddened  by  a  patchy  and 
irregular  redness.  In  this  particular,  also,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety;  sometimes  the  redness  is  general  and  vivid,  and  at  other 
times  hardly  discernible.  In  either  case,  if  the  skin  be  closely  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  cracked  all 
over,  which  is  really  the  fact.  From  the  distention  which  has  taken 
place,  the  cuticle  has  given  way,  and  the  derma,  corresponding  with 
the  linos  of  rupture,  looks  red  and  angry,  and  forma  a  network  of 
rough,  more  or  leas  raised  lines  over  the  affected  skin.  The  small  islets 
of  unbroken  akin  between  the  lines  are  more  or  loss  smooth,  but  some- 
times roughened  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  from  their  surface. 
Their  edges,  corresponding  with  the  lino  of  ruptured  cuticle,  is  also 
rough,  and  in  some  instances  their  appearance  is  such  as  to  suggest 
a  comparison  with  the  scaly  integument  of  a  serpent. 

Not  unfrequently,  there  ia  an  oozing  of  an  ichorous  fluid  from  the  in- 
flamed lines ;  in  which  case  the  secretion  dries,  and  forms  a  thin  crust, 
and  the  eruption  might  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  At  other  times  the 
inflamed  lines  have  a  papular  character,  and  the  case  might  bo  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  hchen.  This  form  of  erythema  laeve  is  often 
troublesome  and  tedious,  equally  annoying  to  the  patient  and  to  his 
physician. 

In  young  persons  erythema  Iteve  ia  an  occasional  result  of  seden- 
tary habits,  or  of  fatiguing  exertion  in  close  apartments.  Those  of 
the  lymphatic  temperament  are  most  liable  to  its  attack,  and  it  is  not 
unfreqnently  observed  in  chlorosis.  In  adults  it  sometimes  appears 
without  any  more  obvious,  cause  tJian  disorder  of  the  digestive  sys- 
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tern,  particularly  in  personfl  of  ^intemperate  habits.  In  persons  of  ad- 
vanced life  the  affection  is  by  no  means  nncommon,  and  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  over-exertion  in  standing  or  walking.  It  is  also  a 
Sequent  complication  of  the  csdema  which  acoompaniesTaricose  veins 
and  anasarca.  The  local  affection  is  usually OMConipanied  by  slight 
febrile  symptoms,  and  by  0omfe  degree  of  iconstituttooial  disorder. 

SEYlSBliA  mrSBTBIOO. 

267.  Erythema  intertrigo^  is  Atxt  form  of  eutaaeoiis  inflammation 
^hich  is  induced  by  chafing  the  ddn,  ^either  by  the  friction  of  one 
rBurface  of  the  integument  againstitaother,  by  the  friction  or  prassore 

of  diPess,  by  the  irritation  of  secretions  iand  dischargee  .flowing  iO>ver 
the  surface,  or  by  the  presence  of  any  cause  of  irritation  whatever, 
•as  over-distention  of  the  akin,  icruptive  aflbctions,  Ac.  This  inflam- 
mation is  attended  with  little (or  ao  swelling;  .but  when  it  occupies 
the  folds  of  the  •skin,  whence  the  /perspiratory  Ifluid  does  not  easily 
escape,  or  is  produced  by  contact  of  secretions,  the  abraded  derma 
poors  out  a.sero-purulen;t.ichoc,<wfatch  excites. a  troiddesome  itching. 
If  the  cause  of  irritation  oontiniie  rfor  some  jtime,  tiie  shin  ibecomfls 
-excoriated,  und  deeply  chapped,  fllhe  cutaneous  linflammation  pro- 
-dueed  by  pressure  on  the  «km  is  termed  erythema  paratrimma. 

Eiythema  intertrigo,  from  the  firiodon.of  ia^joiniug  surfaces,  is  tmet 
with  between  the  fol&  of  the  skin  of  infants,  las  between  the  buttocks, 
•between  the  thighs,  around  the  umbilicus,  «nd  in  the: groins,  particu- 
larly if  the  points -be  moistened  by  secretions,  or  unprotected  hy 
cleanliness ;  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  fat  persons,  especially  in  warm 
weather;  upon  the  face,  from  the  overflow  of  tears,  the  saliva,  or  the 
secretion  of  the  nose;  upon  the  vulva,  the  prepuce,  and  the  ecrotum ; 
around  the  anus,  and  between  the  toes.  A  most  distressing  case  of 
intertrigo  in  both  groins,  with  condylomata,  and  profuse,  offensive, 
glairy  secretion,  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  discharges  from  a 
carcinomatous  uterus,  is  at  present  (1842)  under  treatment  in  the  St. 
Pancras  Infirmary.  When  the  disease  occurs  around  the  anus,  it 
gives  rise  to  great  pain  during  the  itction  of  the  bowels,  and  fre- 
quently to  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  In  a  case  for  which  I  was  lately 
consulted,  where  the  disease  affected  the  prepuce,*  the. aperture  of  this 
part  was  so  much  contracted  and  hardened  by  the  cicatrices  following 
upon  the  chaps,  that  not  only  had  phymosis.  resulted,  but  the  urethra 
•was  «lso  considerably  obstructed. 

BBYTHBHA  PAPULATUK. 

268.  Erythema  papulatum  (Platb  i.,  g.)  is  characterized  I^y  the 
development  of  numerous  small  red  spots,  of  which  the  largest  scarcely 
exceed  the  disk  of  a  split  pea.  They  are  accompanied  by  consider- 
able itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  which  is  increased  after  meals 
and  during  the  might.  On  their  .first  eruption  the  spots  are  of  a 
l)right  red  colour,  and  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  swelUag,  however,  subsides  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  hut  the  redness  continues  for  onetor  two  weeks,  itecoming 
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purplish  in  its  tint,  and  yellonieb  as  it  fadss  awaj.  In  dietribution 
the  'Spots  are  iirogular,  being,  in  some  situations,  aggregated  into 
thiokly-^et  patches,  while  in  others  they  are  scattered  and  dispersed. 
This  variety  of  erythema  occurs  most  fi'equently  on  the  face  and 
neck,  the  oheat,  thoiarms,  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  It 
ia  met  nith  at  all  periods  of  life,  particularly  in  young  persons  and 
females,  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms  tff  an  acute  kind,  and  it* 
usually  associated  .with  irritation  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  and  sometimes  with  rheumatism. 

ERYTHEMA  TUBEROSUM. 

269.  Erythema  tuberosum  (Plate  l.,  h.). consists  of  an  eruption  of 
patches  of  a  circular  focm,  and  of  a^ize  varying  between  a  fourpenny- 
piece  and  a  shilling.  They  are  frequently  in terap ere ed  among  the 
smaller  spots  of  erythema  papulatum,  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  upon  tbe  legs,  where  the  eruption  is  most  frequent,  they  occur 
without  admixture.  Like  erythema  papulatura,  the  spots  are  ,pi:e- 
Oodcd  by  itching  and  tingling ;  tbey  appeftr  generally  at  night,  Mfi 
brightly  red  and  very  tender  at  their  first  outbreak,  become  purplieli 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  assume  the  yellow  and  green- 
ish tint  of  ,a  bruise  as  they  subside.  The  eruption  is  frequently 
ushered  iu  with  chills  and  feverish  symptoms,  and  is  accompanied  in 
.ite  course  by  debility,  languor,  and  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. This  form  of  erythema  is  frequently  met  with  in  female 
servants,  particularly  in  those  who  have  been  recently  transferred 
from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country  to  the  confinement  of  London 
kitchens.  It  is  seen  also  in  persona  of  debilitated  constitution,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Corfe,  is  generally  associated  with  disordered  men- 
strual function. 

ERTIHGUA  NODOSUM. 

.270.  Erythema  nodosum  (Plate  i.,  i.)  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin  occurring  in  oval  patches,  which  vary  in  size,  from  half  an  inch 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  situated  for  the  most  part 
on  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Tbe  long  diameter  of  the  patch, 
usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  limb,  but  in  several  instances  I 
have  seen  it  occupy  the  opposite  position,  and  two  patches,  one  before 
and  one  behind,  meeting  by  their  extremities,  have  surrounded  tbe 
leg  as  with  a  bracelet.  The  oval  patches  are  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  the  elevation  increasing  gradually  towards 
the  centre ;  they  arc  hot,  painful,  and  tender ;  of  a  bright  red  colour 
at  their  eruption,  but  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  a  purplish 
and  livid  tint,  which  becomes  subsequently  yellow  and  greenish,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  bruise.  The  inflammatory  acti- 
vity of  the  patches  increases  for  several  days,  during  which  tbey  are 
hard  and  painful ;  they  then  become  softer  to  the  touch,  and  by  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day  have  nearly  subsided ;  terminating  by  a  transient 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  desquamation  of  the  epidorma.  Ery- 
thema nodosum  is  preceded  by  Bymptoms  of  general  fevorishnoss, 
such  as  headache,  languor,  chills,  dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  white  tongue, 
joausoa,  diminished  secretions,  kc,  and  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
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organs,  these  symptoms  diminishing  on  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption.  It  has  also  been  observed  m  connexion  with  rheumatism. 
This  eruption  attacks  chiefly  young  persons  and  females,  and  those 
of  a  debilitated  habit  of  body. 

I  consider  erythema  papulatum,  tuberosum,  and  nodosum,  so  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  creating  eon- 
fusion,  I  should  include  them  under  the  same  name.  The  two  former 
are  commonly  associated  in  the  same  patient,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  erythema  papulatum  on  the  face  and  hands,  while  erythema 
nodosum  existed  on  the  legs. 

SRTTHEMA  CHBONICUM. 

271.  Chronic  erythema  may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  consequence  of  local  irritation ;  and  in  some  situations  from  con- 
stitutional causes.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  those  inflamed  patches 
(fiery  spots)  which  occasionally  appear  upon  the  face,  and  remain 
tixed  for  a  considerable  length  of  tune— onen  for  years.  These  are 
generally  accompanied  by  some  irregular  state  of  the  system  that 
requires  medication. 

As  the  efiect  of  local  causes,  chronic  erythema  not  unfrequently 
breaks  out  upon  the  hands  and  feet ;  upon  the  ears  and  lips ;  around 
the  nipples  of  nurses ;  upon  the  abdomen,  from  the  distention  of  the 
skin  caused  by  pregnancy  or  ascites,  upon  the  Tulva,  the  prepuce,  the 
scrotum,  and  around  the  anus.  The  inflammation  of  the  skin  in 
chronic  erythema  generally  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  chaps  and 
fissures  of  various  extent ;  the  disease  is  tardy  in  its  course,  and  ob- 
atinate  under  treatment. 

272.  Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  erythema  are,  red- 
ness and  heat  of  skin  with  but  trifling  swelling,  the  redness  passing 
by  degrees  into  a  purple  and  livid  tint,  as  the  inflammatory  excite- 
ment subsides.  The  absence  of  tumefaction,  and  distention  of  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  at  once  distinguish  erythema  from  erysi- 
pelas. 

Erythema  fugax  is  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties  princi- 
pally by  negative  characters — namely,  by  the  absence  of  those  pe- 
culiarities which  mark  the  rest.  The  redness  is  difiused,  there  is 
little  swelling,  the  surface  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  inflammation  eva- 
nescent. 

Erythema  circinnatum  is  remarkable  for  the  annular  form  of  its 
patches ;  .it  is  distinguished  from  herpes  circinnatus  by  the  absence 
of  vesicles,  and  from  lepra  in  progress  of  cure  by  its  general  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  previous  history  of  the  affection. 

Erythema  marginatum  is  recognised  at  an  early  stage  by  the  an- 
nular form  of  the  patches,  and  at  a  later  period,  by  its  abrupt  and  pa- 
pulated  border. 

Erythema  IsBve  is  characterized  by  its  association  with  oedema  of 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

Erythema  intertrigo  is  distinguished  from  eczema  by  the  absence  of 
vesicles.     The  cause  of  intertrigo,  again,  is  immediately  obvious. 
.    Erythema  papulatum  may  be   confounded  with  some  forms   of 
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roeeola,  and  particularly  with  urticaria,  but  careful  eTtamination 
enables  us  to  distinguish  several  striking  points  of  difference.  Thus, 
roseola  ia  accompaniod  by  a  greater  degree  of  febrile  excitement: 
while  Urticaria  is  more  irregular  and  unsteady  in  its  progress,  and  the 
itching  is  more  pungent. 

Erythema  tuberculatum  ia  distinguished  by  the  circular  red  patches 
developed  on  the  skin,  and  by  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  so  clearly  characterized  as  to  offer  little 
room  for  confounding  it  with  any  other  eruption.  Roseola  ia  that 
which  approaches  it  most  nearly.  Erythema  nodosum  is  distinguished 
from  other  cutaneous  affections  by  the  oval  form  of  the  patches,  and 
by  their  general  erythematous  characters.  It  differs  from  roseola  in 
the  greater  depth  of  its  inflammation. 

Erythema  chronicum,  in  its  various  situations,  may  be  confounded 
with  chronic  eczema  and  psoriasis,  unless  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  these  latter — namely,  the  vesicles  and  scales — be  remembered. 

278.  Cauies. — The  proximate  cause  of  erythema  is  congestion  of 
the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma,  induced  by  local  or  by  general  causes. 
The  varieties  coming  under  each  of  these  heads  have  been  already 
specified.  Erythema  may  aiso  be  induced  by  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  from  the  use  of  improper  food,  or  from  taking  irritating 
matters  into  the  stomach,  as  copaiba.  The  peculiarities  of  colour 
observed  in  the  disease  under  consideration  are  explained  by  reference 
to  the  general  principles  of  inflammation.  During  the  period  of  ex- 
citement, the  blood  is  of  a  bright  red  colour;  it  courses  rapidly 
through  the  part,  and  the  vessels  become  dilated.  After  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  excitation,  the  stream  of  blood  flows  languidly  through 
the  dilated  vessels,  and  assumes  the  venous  character  in  its  course. 
Hence  the  bright  red  lint  of  the  early  periods  of  eryth(.'ii)ft,  and  its 
purplish  and  livid  hue  during  the  subsequent  stages. 

The  exciting  causes  of  erythema  lieve  are,  retarded  venous  cir- 
cmlation  through  the  limb,  and  interference  with  the  vascular  distri- 
bution in  the  skin  by  cedematous  distention  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  while  its  predbposing  cause  is  very  commonly  gout. 

274,  Progno»i». — Erythema  is  for  the  most  part  a  slight  affection, 
and  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  disease  with  which  it  may. 
chance  to  be  associated,  or  from  the  nature  of  its  cause.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  acute  varieties  rarely  extends  to  more  than  two  or  threo 
weeks.  Chronic  erythemata  speedily  yield  when  the  exciting  cause 
is  removed,  and  erythema  Iecvc,  the  most  serious  of  the  erythematous 
inflammations,  when  it  occurs  in  old  persons,  ia  easily  controlled  by 
judicious  treatment. 

275.  Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  of  erythema  resolve 
themselves  into  three  indications; — 1.  To  restore  the  altered  func- 
tions of  the  system  to  healthy  action.  2.  To  allay  the  local  irrita- 
tion, 3.  To  excite  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  resume  their  normal 
tone,  and  the  congested  vessels  their  normal  dimensions  and  functions. 

The  symptomatic  varieties  of  erythema  require  to  be  treated  through 
the  disease  upon  which  they  are  dependent.  The  method  of  treatment 
must  consequently  vary  in  relation  to  circumstances.     In  some  in- 
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aC&Roes,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  may  be  required,  in  othere,  tli«  irri- 
tation of  mucous  tiBBUos'  must  be  soothed,  while  in  others,  agfun,  it' 
may  be  aeceBsary  to  excite  cotlnter^imtation  at  a  distant  part.  With 
the  latter  view,  aloes  combined  with  myrrh  will  be  Eonnd  a  osefal 
remedy,  particularly  in  females. 

When  the  system  is  reduceil,  and  the  powers  are  ^fcebled,  tonic 
remedies  are  indicated ;  bitters  combined  nith  aoida  arc  of  great  ser- 
vice, together  with  an  appropriate  re^men  and  the  jndiciona  use  of 
exercise. 

Sponging  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  with  warm  Water  and  soap 
every  day,  or  every  other  day,  with  occasional  warm  baths,  and  dry- 
ing the  skin  thoroughly  with  a  rongh  towel;  will  also-  be  found  useful. 
To  this  means  may  frequently  be  added,  with  great  advantage,  the 
friction  on  the  unaffected  akin  of  some  stimulant  spirit  or  liniment, 
such  as  B  drachm  of  tincture  of  croton,'  combined  with  one  ounce  of 
spirit  of  rosemary  and  three  of  rose-water;  or  two  drachms  of  liquor 
ammoniie  fortior  to  aqua  oalcb  and  oleum  olivte  t^tatum,  two  ounces 
each. 

The  local  treatment  should,  according  to  circumstances,  consist  in 
evaporating  lotions,  water  dressing,  or  warm  fomentatione.  In  the 
erythema  fugax  of  the  face  and  neck,  cold  cream,  either  alone  or 
with  the  addition  cf  liquor  plumbi;  will  be  found  a  grateful  application. 

For  erythema  Iseve,  the  general  treatment  must  consist  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  aecretioDB,  in  establishing  the  regularity  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  in  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  tonics;  with  atten- 
tion to  diet.  Where  gout  is  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
a  warm  antacid  purgative,  such  as  Gregory's  powder,  or  a  powder 
composed  of  rhubarb,  soda,  and  oalumba,  with  or  without  colchicum, 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  as  a  cooling  drink.  The  local 
treatment  demands  rest,  such  a  position  of  the  limb  as  will  assist  the 
venous  cironlation  as  much  as  possible ;  evaporating  lotions,  or  warm 
fomentations  in  the  acute  stage,  succeeded,  as  soon  aa  the  inflamma- 
tion has  somewhat  subsided,  by  inunction  with  the  ceratum  plumbi, 
or  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  either  alone  or  in  oombination  with  the 
liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  and  by  the  application  of  a  well-adjusted 
cotton  bandage.  Gentle  frictions  with  camphorated  spirits  may  be 
employed  when  the  local  excitement  is  reduced,  and  repeated  night 
and  morning  at  each  application  of  a  fresh  bandage.  The  erythema 
accompanying  anasarca  is  immediately  relieved  by  position. 

The  excoriations  of  erythema  intertrigo  require  to  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  the  original  cause  of  irritation.  They  should 
then  be  dusted  with  some  absorbent  powder,  such  as  Fuller's  earth, 
starch  powder,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  washed  with  a  lotion  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Erythema  paratrimma  is  relieved  by  astringent  applications, 
or  by  soap  plaster  spread  upon  wash  leather. 

Erythema  papulatum,  tuberosum,  and  nodosum,  require  antiphlo- 
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gietic  regimen,  a.  brisk  purgative  of  oalomel  and  colocynth  at  the  com- 
mencement, then  tonics  and  the  mineral  acids. 

Chronic  erythemata  are  to  be  managed  according  to  tlie  general 
principles  of  treatment  above  detailed;  the  excitement  of  the  nfTected 
part  is  to  be  reduced  in  the  first  instance  by  soothing  applications, 
and  then  astringents  and  gentle  stiimnlants  are  to  be  used.  The  chap- 
ping of  the  hands  may  be  prevented  and  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  honey,  which  ^ould  be  rubbed  into  the  inflamed  part  each 
time  the  handS'  have  been  w-iehed,  and  then  wiped  off,  so  as  to  remove 
any  aticitinesB  that  may  remain.  An  ointment  of  oride  of  zinc  is  also 
useful  for  the  same  purpose. 

Erythema  of  the  nipples  (chapped'  nipples)  ia  beat  relieved  by  the 
application  of  an  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  from  five  to 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  tinctures  of  kino  and  catechu,  infusion  of 
oak  hark  or  pomegranate,  or  lotion  of  chloride  of  lime.  Other  useful 
applications  forohapped  nipplee  are  a  powder  consisting  of  ef^ual  parts' 
of  borax  and  powder  of  acacia,  wJiich  should  be  dusted  frequently  upon 
the  craoks  and  excoriated  surface ;  and  mucilage  of  acacia.  The  latter 
should  be  pencilled  on  the  tender  part  immediately  after  suckling,  and 
the  nipple  protected  with  a  leaden  shield  or  limpet  shell.  I  have  also 
seen  great  benefit  result  from  the  use  of  collodion,  which,  judiciously 
applied,  and  assisted  by  other  means,  will  be  found  an  invaluable 
remedy.  Collodion  is  also  the  best  defensive  agent  that  we  can  em- 
ploy for  protecting  the  tender  skin  from  the  effects  of  pressure  and 
moisture. 

It  is  judicious,  in  most  cases,  to  wean  the  infant,  when  the  nipples 
are  tender  and  chapped;  but  when  weaning  is  objected  to  or  incon- 
venient, a  shield  and  teat  should  be  applied,  without  interfering  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ointment. 

For  erythemata  of  the  vulva  and  anus,  the  most  soothuig  iipplica- 
tions  arc  the  supcracctate  of  lead  ointment,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
ment with  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis.  Over  these  an  evaporating  lotion 
may  be  used,  if  requisite;  and  when  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  the 
milder  ointment  maybe  replaced  by  the  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment, 
more  or  less  diluted,  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient  may  direct.  The 
mtrate  of  silver  ointment  is  also  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  some 
instances. 

Casts  iUuitratlve  of  Erythema. 

276.  Erythema  papulatnim. — A  married  lady,  habitually  dyspeptic, 
became  overheated  on  the  16th  of  Deccmbor,  1845 ;  she  was  after- 
wards chilled  by  exposure  to  cold  in  an  open  carriage  for  some  hours. 
At  night  she  was  feverish  and  restless. 

Dec.  17th.  Next  day  she  felt  unwell,  with  general  malaise  and  las- 
situde; was  exposed  to  cold  as  before.  In  the  afternoon  hod  nausea 
and  chills.  At  dinner  she  partook  of  boiled  beef,  at  all  times  un  un- 
palntftble  diah  to  her,  and  suffered  in  the  evening  from  nausea  and 
hesdaohe.  In  the  night  she  was  awaked  with  intense  nausea,  but  had 
no  vomiting. 

tSth.  Third  day.     Felt  mj  oawell,  aaa8e&  still  continuing,  with 
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lassitude.  A  punctiform  rash  became  perceptible  on  the  backs  of  her 
hands  and  fingers ;  the  rash  was  more  vivid  at  night,  and  attended 
with  considerable  itching. 

19th.  Eruption  increasing ;  affecting  the  elbows  as  well  as  the  hands^ 
and  slightly  the  neck  'and  foce. 

22d.  Fifth  day.  Eruption  at  its  height.  On  the  elbows,  the  pa- 
pulse  formed  a  patch  of  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  they 
were  numerous  on  the  fingers  and  backs  of  the  hands,  and  few  and 
scattered  on  the  face,  neck,  and  head.  The  greater  number  of  the 
papulae  were  hemispheroidal,  slightly  raised,  of  a  yivid  red  colour,  and 
equal  in  size  to  a  split  pea.  Some  were  clustered  into  circular  and 
oval  groups  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  others  were  single  and  iso- 
lated. On  the  backs  of  the  hands  were  spots  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  aboye  mentioned,  as  large  as  a  sixpence  or  shilling,  (erythema 
tuberosum ;)  they  increased  in  breadth  by  their  border,  which  was 
prominent  and  papular,  while  the  included  area  became  pale  and  yel- 
lowish.    The  eruption  was  very  tender  to  the  touch. 

23d.  Sixth  day.  The  symptoms  of  nausea  and  feverishness,  which 
were  slightly  diminished  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  were  now^ 
greatly  relieved.  The  eruption  was  on  the  decline ;  the  tenderness 
subsided;  the  redness  diminished;  and  each  little  papula,  as  it  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  formed  a  distinct  ring  of  red,  with  a  light  yellowish 
area.     Traces  of  the  eruption  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

277.  Erythema  papuloAum  et  nodoinim. — ^A  widow,  forty-five  years 
of  a^e,  regular,  had  been  suffering  for  four  months  with  bronchitis. 
On  tne  1st  of  April,  1846,  she  had  an  eruption  on  the  face,  and  then 
on  the  hands,  of  papulae  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  accompanied  by 
severe  itching  and  tingling.  These  symptoms  were  much  increased 
on  taking  fluids  of  any  kind,  particularly  such  as  were  warm,  and  they 
were  greatly  augmented  by  the  warmth  of  bed.  They  were  very 
tender  to  the  touch,  particularly  around  the  finger  nails.  A  few 
days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  on  the  face,  the  largo 
oval-shaped  swelling  (delineated  in  Plate  7)  made  its  appearance, 
attained  its  height  on  the  second  day,  and  declined  on  the  fourth, 
leaving,  behind  it  a  purplish  and  yellow  stain,  like  that  of  a  bruise. 
The  constitutions^  symptoms  preceding  and  accompanying  this  erup- 
tion were  nausea,  feverishness,  and  extreme  lassitude.  The  languor 
with  great  depression  of  spirits  continued  until  the  termination  of  the 
disease. 

278.  Erythema,  tuberosum. — A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two, 
enjoyed  good  health  until  nine  months  ago,  when  she  obtained  service 
in  London  as  housemaid.  Since  this  period  she  has  suffered  constant 
illness ;  sometimes  her  bowels  were  constipated,  sometimes  she  had 
nausea,  at  other  times  cough;  menstruation  was  disturbed,  becoming 
scanty,  and  light-coloured ;  she  had  leucorrhoea,  and  copious  deposits 
in  her  urine,  with  difficulty  in  passing  it.  In  fact,  all  the  mucous 
membranes  in  her  body  suffered  more  or  less  from  disorder.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  symptoms,  she  had  a  constant  feeling  of  languor, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  indisposition  to  make  any  exertion.  While  in 
this  state,  she  was  seized  (January  1846)  with  a  dry,  hard  cough,  ac- 
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companied  with  headache  and  the  usual  train  of  febrile  Bymptoms : 
and  a  copious  eruption  of  erythema  tuberosum  made  its  appeitvance" 
on  her  fore-arms,  knees,  and  legs.  The  majority  of  the  spots  were 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece ;  thoy  were  distributed  irregularly  over 
the  skin,  and  were  very  tender  to  the  touch.  On  their  first  appear- 
ance they  were  vividly  red,  but  soon  became  purplish  and  yellowish, 
and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  were  on  the  decline.  This  patient 
recovered  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  her  treatment  consisting  in  a 
smart  purgative  at  first,  followed  by  tonics  and  wine,  and  an  occasionai 
warm  bath  during  her  illness.  The  water-dressing  was  used  to  the 
seat  of  the  eruption. 

279.  Erythema  lecve  of  the  ankle. — A  cook,  forty  years  of  age, 
after  ii  week  of  unusual  exertion,  felt  languid  and  ill,  and  was  unable 
to  walk,  in  consequence  of  pain  and  swelling  in  her  right  leg.  Her 
pulse  was  quick ;  she  bad  a  dry,  furred  tongue,  and  beadacbe.  The 
affected  leg  was  codematous,  particularly  around  the  ankle.  In  the 
latter  situation  there  was  a  broad  and  extensive  patch  of  erythema 
Iseve.  The  veins  of  both  limbs  were  varicose,  but  she  had  never 
before  suffered  from  any  affection  of  the  legs.  I  ordered  her  to  bed, 
gave  ber  an  active  purgative  with  salines,  had  the  log  supported  on 
an  inclined  plane,  the  intlamed  parts  wetted  with  a  layer  of  lint  dipped 
in  a  saturnine  and  alcoholic  lotion,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  leg 
enveloped  in  oiled  silk.  By  the  next  morning  the  redness  had  di- 
minishad  very  considerably,  and  the  oedema  was  much  reduced.  I 
then  moistened  the  limb  with  camphorated  spirit,  and  bandaged  it 
firmly,  from  the  foot  upwards,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  read- 
justing the  bandage  night  and  morning.  From  the  first  day  of  the 
application  of  the  bandage  she  was  enabled  to  walk,  but  in  conse- 
ijUence  of  again  over-exerting  herself,  and  misapplying  the  bandage, 
which,  after  the  first  few  days,  I  intrusted  to  herself,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  her  again  to  bed,  where,  in  a  short  time,  she  re- 
covered. 

280.  Severe  erythema  Ixve  of  both  leg». — In  the  autumn  of  1S41, 
I  was  called,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Conlson,  to  see  a  lady  of  advanced 
age  affected  with  this  disease.  She  was  corpulent,  of  sedentary 
habits,  had  long  suffered  from  ccdema,  and  her  present  attack  had 
lasted  for  several  weeks,  resisting  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
which  had  been  pursued.  The  skin  of  the  entire  surface  of  both  legs 
was  of  a  deep  red  tint,  highly  congested,  and  covered  with  a  rough 
and  exfoliating  epiderma.  Her  tongue  was  foul,  and  her  general 
health  very  much  disturbed,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  was  appre- 
hensive for  her  life.  For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  congested  state 
of  the  skin,  we  recommended  free  scarification  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  to  be  followed  by  fomentations  and  bandaging.  To  this, 
however,  she  stoutly  objected.  We  then  ordered  airiot  attention  to 
position,  painting  the  surface  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  care- 
fully adjusted  compression  by  means  of  strips  of  soap  plaster  spread 
upon  leather;  the  local  treatment  being  assisted  by  an  occasional 
aperient  and  tonics.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  Lad  entirely 
recovered. 
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281.  JBrytkenm>lamfi9ming'innwrtijk^ 
woman  oomplamed.of  sreai  paiii  and  unBasiness  in  tfaBD  left  foot  and 
aiilde.  Ikere  waa  ai  cuAiaed  patch  of  rednesB^  with;  slight  cedema, 
ooeopying  the  fisont  of  tiia  aaUe^  and .  the  dorsum:  of  tha  foot;  Her 
tongioe  was  m>t .  mnchi  alt^ed^  hut  her  poise  was  quick.  I  direoted 
her  to  remidn  i&<bed).aiid  to  apply  fomentatioDS  to  the  limb,  ttt  tlie: 
same*  time  recommending:  her-  to  the  aiteixtifmi  of  &  ne^iboariiis: 
medicals  ficiend;'  Jan  a.  fow*  daja-  the  part:  beoame)  diiicoioared^  aoa 
stdmeeliia  eommeaced,  whidii  extended^  rapidly  up  the  limb,  as  far  as 
the  groin«  After  diaath.  dieiiribole  of  the  asteriee  of  the  limb  wece 
found  to  be  solidUfied  by  calcareous  depositions,*  and.  some  o£  the 
smaller  yessels  ware:  comfdetbly^  obstmoted. 


OaAPTER  IV. 


EPFTJSIVB  MPLAMMATION  OF  THE  DERMA. 


28S.  TJUDim Hie  designation  ^eflfhsiTS  inflammatioff  of  l&e  derma^'* 
r  propose  to  consider  those>  infltanmations  of  that  siruelure-whichr  are 
especially  characterised  by  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  upon  its  surface^ 
and  the  consequent  eleration  of  the  epiderma  in  the  form'  of  reeioleB 
or  blebs:  When  dio  history  of  these  diseases  is*  inTeetigated;.they 
are  found'  to  be  susceptible  of  a  natural  arrangement  into  two  groups, 
the  one  marked  by  diminution  of  the  vital  powers  of  t^e  system — 
oithenic;  and  the  other  by  increased  energy  of  the  nervous-  and  vas- 
cidar  systems — 9thenio.  The  former  of  these  groups^  oorres^onds 
with  the  order  Bullse,  the  latter  with  the  Yesiculse  of  Willan ;  and  the 
diseases  respectively  grouped  under  each  are, — 

Asihenie.  Sthenic. 

Pemphigus.  Herpes. 

Rupia.  Ecaema. 

Shdamina. 

283.  The  diseases  composing  the  asthenic  group  agree  in  the  cha« 
racters  of  presenting  vesicles  of  large  size  or  buUsd,  in  the  want  of 
tone  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  de- 
bility of  the  vital  powera.  In  these  characters^  as  well  as  in  the  ex* 
istence  of  bulls,  they  are  allied  with  erysipdas,  and  especially  with 
the  phlyctenoid  variety.  So  great,  indeed,  is  this;  resemblacice,  that 
Willan  waa  led  into  the  error  of  grouping  erysipelas  with  pemphigus, 
under  the  order  bullee.  Now,  however,  it  is^  weU  known  that  l^e  de- 
vehement  of  bulls  is  only  an  occasional  phenomeaioiL  of  erysipelas, 
alid  that,  iui  general  cluuractera^.  that  disease^  corresponds  wiw  the 
inferior  chss  of  ezanthematlk»' 

284.  Willan  and  his  school,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  bare:  con^> 
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Mdned  the  degress  of  pemphigus  as  difTereDt  diseases  nnder  the 
names  of  pemphigus  and  pompholyjc.  Such  a  subdivision  is  calcnlated 
to  obscure,  most  unnecessarily,  the  characters  of  an  important  affec- 
tion, and  to  load  to  much  practical  inconvenience.  The  inaccuracy 
of  this  subdivision  was  perceived  by  Rayer,  and  I  have  followed  in 
his  steps  in  regarding  the  forma  of  pompbolyx  as  varieties  of  pcm- 
phigna. 

285.  Kupia,  as  it  is  the  last  in  the  asthenic  group,  establishes,  by 
some  of  its  least  important  oharacters,  a- link  of  transition  to  the  order 
vesiculie.  Thus  we  find  that  the  bullae  of  rupia  are  smaller  than  thosu 
of  pemphigus,  and,  in  point  of  size,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  herpes.  In  punaance  of  this  observation,  Willan  placed  Rupia  in 
his  order  VesiculBS  immediately  after  Ilerpes,  but  it  was  subsequently 
restored  to  its  proper  position  by  Biett.  Indeed,  the  correspondence 
of  the  general  characters  of  rupia  with  those  of  pemphigus  are  so  in- 
timate, that  one  of  its  varieties  occupies  almost  a  neutral  place  he- 
tween  the  two  diseases. 

28fl.  In  the  classification  adopted  in  this  Work,  I  have  very  con- 
siderably curtailed  the  order  vesicolffi  of  Willan.  That  author  had 
assembled  seven  diseases  under  this  head,  bnt  five  of  the  number 
must  necessarily  be  rejected  in  a  natural  classification.  Of  these  are 
varicella  and  vaccinia,  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  recognised  as 
variolous  affections.  Rupia,  as  we  have  jasC  seen,  is  a  bullous  dis- 
ease ;  Miliaria  I  have  treated  as  a  censequence  of  disorder  of  the  su- 
doriparous system;  and  Aphtha,  h\a  seventh  genus,  is  a  disease  of  tho 
mucous  membrane  of  tho  mouth,  being  very  probably  an  eczema  of 
that  tissue.  Rayer  admits  six  genera  into  the  order  vesiculse;  but, 
for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  have  guided  me  in  objecting  to 
"Willan's  arrangement,  I  have  transferred  three  to  more  appropriate 
places — namely.  Sudor  miliaria,  which  originates  in  disorder  of  the 
sudoriparous  system ;  Hydrargyria,  which  differs  in  no  essential 
respect,  saving  its  exciting  cause,  from  eczema;  and  Scabies,  which 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  derma,  of  various  character,  excited  by  the 
presence  of  parasitic  animalcules  inhabiting  the  epiderma. 

287.  The  contents  of  the  large  vesicles  of  the  asthenic  group  of 
diseases  comprised  under  the  definition  of  this  chapter,  differ  some- 
what in  compo»tion.  Both  consist  of  an  albuminous  fluid,'  trans- 
parent at  first,  but  subsequently  becoming  more  or  less  opaque  and 
puriform.  Sometimes  the  fluid  presents  a  pinkish  or  purplish  hue, 
m  which  case  the  colour  is  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  hscmatosin 
of  the  blood  mingled  with  the  effused  fluid.  But  in  the  sthenic  group 
the  fluid  of  the  vesicles  contains  fibrine,  and  approaches  more  nearly 
to  li<|uor  sanguinis,  while  the  stratum  which  lica  in  contact  with  the 
derma  becomes  organized  and  transformed  into  a  folae  membrane. 
This  false  membrane  is  especially  seen  in  herpes  zoster,  and  in  eczema 
rubrum  and  impetiginodes. 

288,  The  fluid  of  pemphigus  baa  been  made  the  subject  of  chemical 
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analysis  by  Soberer.^  It  had  a  yellowish  tint,  an  acid  reaction,  a  specific^ 
gravity  of  1018,  and  deposited  a  sediment  composed  of  corpuscles, 
which  Scherer  states  to  have  resembled  mncos  or  pns-corpnscles,  bat 
which  were  probably  newly  formed  epidermal  cells  (13.)  On  evapo- 
ration it  gave  forth  an  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  deposited  a  quantity 
of  very  white  albumen  on  beins  heated.  It  contained  no  trace  of 
urea.     The  analysis  gave  the  following  results : — 

Water 940^ 

Solid  coDstitoento 60*0 

Fat  containing  cholesterin 2-6 

Albomen,  wiUi  earthy  pbotphates 48-0 

Alcohol  extract*  with  lactate  of  foda,  and  chlorides  of 

•odiom  and  potasaiom 6*5 

A  substance  resembling  ptyalin,  soluble  in  water  ...      1*9 
Free  acetic  acid  and  corpuscles. 

In  the  same  patient,  five  years  afterwards,  the  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  constituents  were  959.8,  40.2. 

In  certain  vesicles  on  the  abdomen,  probablv  herpetic,  from  the 
quantity  of  albumen  which  they  contain,  the  fluid  contents,  examined 
by  Girardin,  gave  the  following  analysis: — 

Water 939*500 

Solid  constituents 60*500 

Albanoen ' 49-900 

Cholesterin 6.475 

Alcohol  extract 1*075 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  chloride  of  sodiam    .  3*750 

PEMPHIGUS. 

Syn.  Pompholyx.     Pemphix.     Fthre  bulleuse^  Fran.     Blasenaus- 
%€hlay.     Wassenblasen,  Germ.     Pemphix,     Alibert. 

289.  Pemphigus'  (Plate  8)  is  an  eruption  of  bull®  of  considerable 
si«e,  appearing  upon  circular  or  oval  erythematous  patches,  corre- 
sponding in  diameter  with,  or  a  very  little  larger  than,  the  bases  of 
the  bullae.  The  bullae  arise  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  they  vary 
in  bulk  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  one  valve  of  a  walnut-shell, 
and  occasionally  they  increase  to  the  size  of  a  fowl's  egg.  On  their 
first  appearance  they  contain  a  transparent  limpid  or  yellowish  serum, 
which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  becomes  pinkish,  sanguineous,  or  turbid, 
and  is  eventually  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  the  bulla,  or  desiccates 
into  a  thin  dark-coloured  crust.  When  the  bulla  bursts,  which  it  ge- 
nerally does  in  one  or  two  days,  an  excoriation  corresponding  with 
its  base  remains  behind.  The  disease  occurs  usually  in  successive 
crops ;  in  rare  instances,  only,  simultaneously  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  may  be  partial  or  general,  and  may  be  prolonged  in  duration 
from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  and  even  years. 

290.  The  numerous  varieties^  of  pemphigus  indicated  by  different 

'  Dr.  Day  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry. 

*Der.  w9fjt^t(,  a  babble ;  Tro^^oxvf ,  a  water  bubble.  n 

*  Pemphigus  congenitus;  p.  infantilis;  p.  simultaneus;  p.  saccessiviiB;  p.  solitarius;  p^ 
confluens;  p.  acutus;  p.  chronicus;  p.  pyreticus;  p.  apyreticos. 
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authors  may  all  be  embraced  in  the  consideration  of  ita  two  degi'ecs 
of  inflttmmatory  activity — viz.,  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  of 
these  degrees  includes  the  pemphigus  mlgaris,  pompholyx  benignus, 
and  pompholys  soiitarius  of  Willan,  while  the  latter  corresponds  with 
the  pompholyx  diutinus  of  that  author.  The  pemphigiis  infantilia  of 
Willan  is  more  properly  refcrrible  to  rupia  escharotica,  and  his  pem- 
phigus contagiosus  appears  to  be  based  upon  insufficient  data. 

PEMPEItifS  ACflUS. 

201.  Pemphigus  acutus  (Plate  8)  is  a  rare  form  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, attacking  children  and  young  persons  chie6y,  attended  by  a 
trifling  or  moderate  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  lasting 
for  a  short  period.'  The  disease  may  be  partial  or  general,  dissemi- 
nated or  confluent,  and  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  successive  erup- 
tions. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  acute  pemphigus  may  be  slight,  not 
enceediug  a  trifling  degree  of  listlessness  or  languor,  or  they  may  be 
severe,  consisting  of  chilliness  and  rigors,  flushes  of  heat,  paina  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  sore  throat,  paJn  at 
the  epigastrium,  quick,  frequent  pulse,  and  sometimes  delirium.  Irri- 
tation of  the  gastro-piilmonary,  or  of  the  urcthro-aexual  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  a  frequent  complication  of  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  milder  series  of  the  above  detailed  symptoms  belong  to  the 
pompholyx  bcnignui  of  Willan ;  the  same  mild  constitutional  affection, 
with  sickness  and  languor,  accompany  his  pompholyx  sotitartua. 

The  local  symptoms  consist  in  the  appearance,  on  the  second  or 
ttiird  day,  or  at  a  later  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  constitu- 
tional disorder,  of  small  red  spots,  accompanied  by  itching,  and  a  dry 
burning  sensation.  The  spots  speedily  increase  in  size,  and  constitute 
circular  erythematous  patches,  which  vary  in  their  degree  of  redness 
from  a  pale  to  a  vivid  tint.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  vesicle 
rises  in  the  middle  of  each  patch,  becomes  rapidly  distended  with  a 
limpid  serum,  and  increases  to  the  size  of  a  hazcl-uut,' or  of  a  large 
wahiut.  The  bulla  is  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  and  frequently  some- 
what flattened  at  its  summit.  Il  usually  corresponds  very  accurately 
in  diameter  with  ,tho  breadth  of  the  erythematous  patch,  which  it  then 
completely  conceals ;  at  other  times  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
tntch,  and  the  latter  shows  around  it  as  a  narrow  zone.  Sometimes, 
JMin,  the  bulla  is  much  smaller,  and  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
jnad  areola.  The  bullae  generally  burst  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two, 
and  expose  an  excoriated  surface,  which  secretes  a  serous  fluid  for  a 
few  days  longer,  and  then  becomes  covered  by  a  thin,  yellowish  scab, 
which  gradually  assumes  a  brown,  and  subsequently  a  black  colour. 
When  the  rupture  of  the  bullae  does  not  take  place,  the  limpid  and 
transparent  fiuid  which  they  contain  assumes  a  yellowish  and  amber 
tint;  it  then  becomes  turbid  and  opaque,  diminishes  in  quantity  by 
absorption  and  evaporation,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  week  dries  up, 
forming  a  thin,  dark-coloured  scab.     Occasionally  ihc  contents  of  the 
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^bnlte  !beooia«  ipinkiah  or  .pnepUsh,  in  ipiboe  #F  (^eUowkh  and  torbid*; 
i»nd  when  the. local  inflammation  km  been  Solent,  thej  may  even  be 
jBidn^edfirith  Ijcnqrii  ar:pu8.  Xheacahs  faU  mliie  leonrse  of  l^ee 
'Wjaeae,  kaving  .the  jskin  beneath  of  lardiiikf  iied  hne,  but  perfectly 
laoiuul.  .33ieipeciod  of  anq^tnie^of  :tlie  balks  is  ^d^Mnd^t  in  a  great 
.measoxe  jifienifiitfaationyiand  apoo;  die  0»ealer  :jlhk|EneB8  or  itymieee  •ef 
the  epidema.  lEhB:  dnratiQn  of  the  dieease  isjNMilated  hjf^the  vusmMir 
of  its  irruption ;  when  the  bullss  appear  at  once,  the  affection  terminates 
in  one  or  two  weeks.  When,  howerery^ey  are  developed,  as  nsnally 
•happens,  at  successive  periods,  the  disease  is  proloiiced  in  ^a>(iimilar 
jratio,  and  mayexteod  to  three  weeks  or  a  montfi.  Jb 'the  ^vogpees 
:0f  the  ontaneons  en^tion,  vesicles  ave^not  anfirequentty  observed^apon 
•the  mncons  membrane  of  the  month. 

.292.  The  .iirine,4uialyied  by;HelIer,  inaoase  of  severe^pemphigns, 
which  proved  fatal,  the  patient  being  a  woman  forty  years  of  age,  was 
:Mid,.andiitsspeoific  gravity  1017*6.  It  deposited  a li^ht  ekra£r^sedi« 
cment  of  mncns  .with  fat-globnles,  orate  of  ammonia  and  epi&^om 
cacalee.    .His  analjais  is  as  follows  ><- 

"Water 955-80 

Sofid^OMMtitMDCi .44-SO 

Una M*BB 

Uricacrd 0-58 

EztnctiTeiMtten 11^79 

Fmd^lti '74i0 

^'  Of  the  fixed  salts  the  earthy^phosphates  were  normal,  the  sn^hates 
much  increased,  and  the  chloride  of  sodiunir  proportionally .dixniaishjed. 
The  urea  is  considerably  above  the  normal  averse.  "^ 

In  the  case  of  a  little  boy,  affected  ^th  acute,pemphigiui)  iny  brother, 
*Dr.  Harris 'Wilson,  founa  the  quantity  of  urine  pass^  in  .the  twenty- 
four  hours  much  below  the  average-^namely,  about  12  ounces;  its 
specific  .gravity  high — namely,  1038;  and  i&  reactionpowerfully  acid. 
It  was  of  a  light  colour,  deposited  on  standing  a  light  flocculent  cloud 
containing  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  was  loaded  with  urea. 
In  a  thousand  parts  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  was  76*89.^ 

298.  In  the  exceedii^gly  rare  variety  of  pen^phigus  named  by  Wil- 
]vi  jpampholffz  9olitariu%^  the  bulla  attains  the  sive  \ff  jm  orange,  en- 
lar^ng  very  rapidly,  and  containing  several  .ounces  of  serous  fluid. 
It  IS  preceded  by  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  tio^Ung  and  smarting, 
breaks  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  is  succeed^  by  a  superficial 
ulceration.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  first  bulla,  another  rises  in  its  vicinity,  and  pursues  the  same  course 
ns  the  preceding.  In  this  way  five  or  ^ix  bullae  may  follow  each  other 
successively,  extending  the  duration  of  the  disease  to  eight  ot  ten 
days.  Willan  remarlS,  with  regard  to  pompholyx  solitarius,  that  "it 
is. a  disease  which  rarely  occurs,  and  seems  only  to. affect  women.  I 
have  seen  three  cases  of  it:  in  one,  the  left  arm  was  affected;  in  the 
other  two,  the  breasts.    The  excoriations  occasioned  pain  and  irrita- 
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tion,  with  partial  hardQessiD  the  substance  of  the  breast."     Biett  met 
mtix  a  chronic  variety  of  litis  disease. 

Pemphigus  may  be  complicated  with  herpes ;  indeed,  the  small  bullffi 
of  this  disease  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  vesicles  of  herpes 
phlyctenodes,  and  the  likeness  to  herpes  ia  still  further  increased  by 
the  occasional  appearance  of  the  smaller  buUte  of  pemphigus,  in  the 
form  of  rings  (Plate  8,  i.)  It  may  also  be  complicated  with  prurigo ; 
the  latter  occurs  most  ii'equeatly  in  old  persons,  and  accompanies  the 
chronic  variety. 

PEMPHIGUS  CHaomcDS. 

Pumpkolyx  diiUiniu.     WilUn. 

294.  The  chronic  form  of  pemphigus  is  identical  with  the  pompho- 
lyx  diutintu  of  Willan.  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
acaite  variety,  ia  tedious  and  painful  in  its  course,  always  successive 
in  its  appearance,  and  takes  place  in  persons  of  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, principally  of  the  male  sex,  and  in  aged  individuals.  In  its 
irruption  it  is  either  general  or  partial,  and  occasionally  it  makes  its 
attacks  at  a  particular  season,  for  several  consecutive  years,  appear- 
ing, for  instance,  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  declining  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  it  laats  continuously  for  years.' 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  very  light  as  compared  with  pem- 
phigus acutus.  There  is  usually  some  degree  of  sickness  of  stomach, 
headache,  and  lassitude,  which  precede  for  several  days  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  And  if  the  latter  be  severe,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  considerably  augmented.  The  cutaneous  disease  is  some- 
times associated  with  apbthte,  with  considerable  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation, with  dyauria  and  hfematuria,  and  in  old  persons  it  not  un- 
frequently  terminates  fatally,  in  consequence  of  its  complication  with 
pulmonary  disease,  or  with  elfusion  into  the  serous  cavities. 

The  local  symptoms  are  ushered  in  by  pricking  and  smarting  of  the 
skin,  and  by  the  eruption  of  a  number  of  email  reddish  spots,  upon 
which  bullae  speedily  appear.  The  bulla  increase  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hoars  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  walnut,  and  sometimes  they  attain 
the  magnitude  of  a  fowl's  egg.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days, 
some  of  the  buUse  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  leaving  behind 
them  an  angry-looking  excoriation  of  the  derma.  In  others  the  serous 
fluid  becomes  reddish  and  turbid,  and  decreases  in  quantity  until  it 
dries  up,  forming  a  dark-coloured  scab,  covered  with  the  shrivelled 
epiderma.  As  one  crop  disappears  another  is  produced,  so  that  the 
disease  may  be  observed  in  all  its  stages  at  the  same  moment,  and 
may  be  prolonged  for  several  months,  or,  with  intervals,  for  years. 
Occasionally  the  bullse  are  confiuont,  especially  when  they  make  their 
appearance,  which  is  not  frequently  the  case,  on  the  face. 

Chronic  pemphigus  is  sometimes  complicated  with  prurigo,  particu- 
larly in  old  persons;  this  complication  excites  the  most  distressing 
irritation,  and  frequently  causes  a  fatal  termination. 

'  Dr.  DuchMne-Duparc  rplaiea  thai  he  siw,  in  St.  Louis,  >  girl,  eighteen  yetri  of 
age,  or  WMkI;  constitution,  who  had  never  raeoalnutwl,  .nd  who  had  b«cn  a&ctcd 
witJ)  qbtooic  pempbiiuk  aince  llie  age  of  fire  ycwa. 
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PEMPHIGUS   CONTAGIOSUS. 

295.  Willan  founds  a  contagious  Tariety  of  pemphigus  npon  the  de- 
scription of  an  endemic  disease,  accompanied  with  bnllse,  which  raged 
in  Switzerland  in  1752,  and  which  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Langhans.  He 
also  alludes,  in  support  of  this  variety,  to  the  bullae  of  plague,  and  to 
those  which  are  sometimes  observed  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever. 
The  contagious  variety  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established. 
-  296.  Diagnosis. — Acute  pemphigus,  with  ita  bullse  raised  upon  in- 
flamed bases,  bears  some  resemblance  to  erysipelas ;  but  the  number 
and  small  size  of  the  erythematous  patches  of  the  former  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  extensively  inflamed,  the  tumefied  and  painful  sur- 
faces presented  by  erysipelas.  From  rupia  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
small  size,  the  flatness,  and  rarity  of  the  bullse,  the  ulceration  of  the 
skin,  and  the  thick  and  prominent  scabs  which  characterize  rupia. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  with  the  exceeding  mildness  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the 
chronic  form  of  pemphigus. 

297.  Causes. — Acute  pemphigus  attacks  children  and  young  persons 
chiefly ;  occasionally  it  appears  as  a  congenital  affection,  and  is  some- 
times of  hereditary  origin.  The  season  during  which  it  is  most  pre- 
valent is  the  summer.  Its  occasional  causes  are,  teething,  gastric, 
and  intestinal  irritation,  excess  in  diet,  deficient  innervation,  irritability 
of  system,  mental  affections,  amenorrhcea  and  dysmenorrhoea.  It 
sometimes  results  from  the  constitutional  irritation  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  isystem.  It  has  also  been 
observed  as  a  complication  of  intermittent  fever,  and  several  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  occurrence  as  an  epidemic  affection.  A  variety 
named  pemphigus  indicus  is  described  by  Sauvages  as  a  symptom  of 
dysentery. 

Chronic  pemphigus  affects  principally  aged  persons,  and  adults  with 
debilitated  constitutions.  It  is  also,  but  lesd  frequently,  met  with  in 
children.  It  appears  usually  in  the  autumn  or  winter  season.  The 
most  fruitful  causes  of  chronic  pemphigus  are  those  of  a  depressing 
kind,  such  as  fatigue,  anxiety,  intemperate  habits,  bad  food,  chronic 
irritation  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  or  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane, 
amenorrhoea,  residence  in  damp  and  unhealthy  situations,  exposure  to 
cold,  and  starvation,  &c.  I  once  saw  the  disease  as  a  sequela  of 
scarlatina.  In  those  most  liable  to  this  affection,  there  is  an  habitual 
dryness  of  skin  and  deficiency  of  cutaneous  secretion.  Biett  re- 
marks that  he  has  frequently  found  a  fatty  liver  in  persons  who  have 
died  of  chronic  pemphigus. 

Two  cases  that  have  recently  come  under  my  notice  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  pemphigus  may  sometimes  result  from  the  inoculation  of 
the  system  by  some  poisonous  principle.  One  of  these  cases  was  that 
of  a  surgeon  who,  eighteen  months  previously,  punctured  his  right 
hand  with  a  lancet  which  had  just  been  used  for  opening  a  thecal  ab- 
scess. The  arm  became  swollen  as  high  as  the  axilla,  and  was  three 
weeks  before  it  got  well.  Between  three  and  four  weeks  after  the 
cure  of  his  arm,  a  crop  of  pemphigus  made  its  appearance  on  his 
left  thigh  and  leg,  and  has  continued  to  show  itself  from  time  to  time 
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up  to  the  present  period.  The  development  of  the  bullie  is  always 
preceded  by  a  febrile  attack;  there  is  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  akin, 
and  the  next  morning  a  crop  of  bullae,  which  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  are  seen. 

The  second  case  waa  that  of  a  girl,  aged  twenty-two,  who  "  poisoned  " 
her  right  hand,  seven  years  ago,  in  cleaning  brass  with  a  red  paste. 
Three  or  four  days  after  the  injury  a  number  of  ecchymosed  spots  and 
bladders  made  their  appearance  on  her  wrist  and  forearm,  and  have 
continued  to  trouble  her  until  the  present  time. 

298.  Pmgnoeia. — Pemphigus  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its  com- 
plications, and  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  the  system.  The 
acute  variety  is  of  little  importance,  but  the  chronic  affection  is  always 
obstinate,  and  sometimes  fatal,  particularly  in  old  persons.  The  disease 
would  appear  to  exert  sometimes  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  system ; 
thus  Rajer  narrates  that  he  "once  saw  a  man  who,  after  having  had 
several  attacks  of  hcemoptysis,  became  subject  to  chronic  pemphigus 
of  the  legs,  and  &om  this  period  the  bleeding  from  the  lunge  did  not 
recur.  The  cure  of  pemphigus  has,  in  some  cases,  been  observed  to 
be  followed  by  various  ill  consequences." 

I  have  seen  several  cases  which  have  induced  me  to  believe  that 
the  eruption  of  pemphigus  is  an  effort  of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of 
some  morbid  disposition.  In  this  light  I  regard  Dr.  Burne'a  case 
(§  301.)  This  impression  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  to  that  usually  employed — viz.,  to  one  of  general 
stimulation  of  the  surface. 

299.  Treatment. — When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  acute,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  remove  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  de- 
plete by  means  of  leeches,  following  up  this  treatment  with  purgatives 
and  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Such  a  plan,  however,  must  be  pursued 
guardedly,  for  the  natural  tendency  of  tho  disease  is  towards  debility, 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  needful  to  have  early  recourse  to  tonics. 
Where  the  febrile  symptoms  are  not  active,  purgatives  and  diluents 
will  alone  be  required. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  tonics  must  he  employed  at 
once,  the  best  of  them  being  acids  and  bark,  the  latter  either  in  the 
form  of  tincture  or  quinine,  A  valuable  remedy  in  pemphigus  is 
the  hydriodate  of  potass.  In  those  cases  in  whiuh  the  symptoms  pre- 
sent obvious  indications  of  diseased  action  in  any  of  the  organs  or 
mcera,  such  disorder  should  be  made  tho  especial  aim  of  our  treat- 
ment. Thus,  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
that  irritation  must  be  calmed;  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia  is  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  counter-irritants  must  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  such  other  means  adopted  as  will  relieve  those  symp- 
toms ;  when  the  uterine  function  is  disordered,  ferruginous  remedies 
must  be  administered,  &c.  Restlessness  and  pain  will  be  quieted  by 
opiates.  In  an  obst'mate  case  of  pemphigus,  liayer  had  recourse  to 
arseniate  of  soda  in  small  doses;  in  similar  cases,  Fowler's  solution 
will  be  found  a  useful  remedy. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  eruption  is  an  effort  on 
the  port  of  nature  to  determine  to  the  surface  a  morbid  disposition, 
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I  dMndd  stroiigly  reoonoMMl  fte  mapiojiBmit  of  iiMtard  bnlliB  to 
the  tnlire  snrfiMe  of  Ao  ddn,  or  » ttnralmlag  lotion  or  limmont  of 
tome  kmd,  faeh  m  that  of  tinotiire  of  oroton  OpH»^  '^^)  '  ^^^ 
punned  thie  method  with  great  adTantage-in  aoTeral  fftMral  entaneoiia 
disorders  wfaidi  have  ^{^arod  to  mo  to  have  a  simuar  orwia,  and  I 
think  that  mr  profossional  hrsthren  vill  agree  with  mo  that  we  are 
warranted  in  haiiBg  reeome  to  sndi  amode  ot  treatment  in  oases  so 
general^  iatal  in  tMr  termination  as  duronio  peniphi^as»  wherein  oar 
onlrmoae  of  practiee  is  to  treat  sjmptoms  as  Aot  anse. 

Li  treating  the  disease  kmdfy,  the  baUm  shoaM  be  panetmred,  and 
the  fluid  gently  Pjcnod  out  so  as  to  apply  the  eotiole  to  the  sorfiMo 
of  die  dmaa.  This  is  done  with  Ae  new  of  preventing  the  spon* 
taneons  raptare  of  the  bkbs,  and  Ae  exooriatioii  wUeh  neeeasarily 
follows.  Oeeasional  warm  badks  will  be  fiHmd  asefbL  Where  tM 
ballm  have  borst,  and  ezeoriations  remaini  anodyne  and  emoDieni 
fnaentations,  weakly  astringmt  lotions,  or  absorbent  powders,  audi 
as  starch  powder,  may  be  employed  with  adrantage.  u  theee  exco- 
riations, a  solntbn  of  nitrate  of  sflTor,  containing  two  grains  of  the 
salt  to  an  ounce  of  water,  will  be  foond  the  best  application  to  promote 
care.  Tomer's  cerate  is  abo  a  nsefal  remedy,  as  is  the  angoentam 
smd,  recommended  by  Dr.  Wintwbottom. 

The  diet  reqnires  to  be  regolated  by  the  state  of  constitatioia  of 
the  patient;  where  the  symptoms  are  febrile,  milk  diet  is  meet  advisa- 
ble, but  when  tonics  are  inmcated,  the  diet  shoald  be  generoas  and 
nntritioos.  Wine  or  spirits  form  an  admirable  adjanet  to  the  tonic 
treatment. 

Oiue$  ittmitaihe  rf  PmpkigiU. 

800,  Ai6¥te  pen^higuij^  in  a  man  26  years  of  affc,  a  rope^mat  nmker 
and  hawker,  a  free  drinker,  nnder  the  care  <?  Dr.  Roots,  in  St. 
Thomases  Hospital,  in  Angnst,  1829.  Eruption  of  buUe  general  over 
body  and  face;  peirsistence  by  snccessive  crops  for  thirty-two  days; 
aphthous  mouth;  subacute  gastritis  induced  by  the  administration  of 
five  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis  with  tincture  of  opium,  every  six 
hours  for  three  days;  restlessness;  tremors;  death  in  thirty-two  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  No  appearances  to  account 
for  death  on  post-mortem  examination.  ''Dr.  Koots  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  cfMised  by  continued  irritation,  arising  from  the  exposure 
of  80  large  an  excoriated  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  after  an  ex- 
tensive bum/' 

801.  Chronic  vemphigu^  from  deficient  food,  in  a  woman  87  years 
of  age ;  under  tne  care  of  Dr.  Bume,  in  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
ill  April,  1836.  Menses  regular;  bowels  confined;  persistence  of  the 
bullae  for  five  weeks;  sore  tmroat;  bullae  cured:  bronchitis;  diarrhoea; 
death  in  ten  days  from  the  disappearance  of  the  bullae,  and  within 
s^ven  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  On  the  post- 
mortem examination  'Hhe  bronchial  ramifications  were  found  full  of 
muco-purulent  matter,  eridently  getierated  by  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane."     ''In  the  abdomen,  a  large  tracx  of  the  mucous  lining 

>  lAticet,  rol.  i.,  1899-30,  p.  199.  *  Laacet,  rol.  u.,  183d-d6,  p.  540. 
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of  the  small  intefltines,  particularly  the  ileum,  was  inflamed,  but  no 
ulct>ratioD  could  be  detected.  The  large  intestines  were  much  more 
slightl;  affected. 

RUPIA. 
Syn.  Atonic  ulcers.  Phltfzaeia,  Alibert. 
802.  Rupia'  (Plate  8)  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  pem- 
phigus, developed  in  cachectic  and  debilitated  constitutions.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  eruption  of  small,  flattened  bullte,  which  are  few 
in  number  and  dispersed,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow  lone  of 
redness.  The  bullie  contain,  in  the  first  instance,  a  serous  fluid,  which 
speedily  becomes  purulent  or  sanguinolent,  and  concretes  and  desic- 
cates into  dark  greenish  or  blackish,  rough  crusts.  These  crusts  are 
variable  in  point  of  thickness,  and  the  larger  ones  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  shell  of  the  oyster;  whilst  others  are  conical  in  their 
form,  being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  circumference,  and  not 
unlike  the  shell  of  the  limpet.  When  the  crusts  fall  off,  they  leave 
behind  them  atonic  ulcers  of  a  circular  form,  and  various  depth,  which 
secrete  an  abundant  ichorous  and  fetid  fluid,  and  are  indisposed  to 
heal.  Rupia  is  tedious  in  its  progress,  and-lastsfor  several  weeks  or 
months. 

303.  The  varieties  of  rupia  are  founded  on  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  upon  the  thickness  and  form  of  the  crust;  they 
are  three  in  number — 

Rupia  simplex, 
"     prominens, 
"     escharotica. 

BOFU  SIMPLEX. 

304.  In  rnpia  simplex,  {Plate  8,  l.  m.  n.,)  the  bulla  arise  without 
preceding  ioflammation.  They  are  circular  in  form,  flattene<l  on 
their  summit,  and  equal  in  diameter  to  a  sixpenny  or  shilling  piece. 
When  first  developed,  they  contain  a  transparent  serous  fluid,  which 
soon  becomes  purulent,  and  gradually  concretes  and  dries  up.  As 
the  secretion  dries,  the  epiderma  around  it  shrivels,  and  eventually 
forms  a  brownish,  wrinkled  crust,  somewhat  like  the  out&ide  of  aik 
oyster-shell.  The  crust  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  is  continuous 
at  the  circumference  with  the  epiderma  of  the  surrounding  skin.  It 
is  thrown  off  after  some  days,  and  exposes  a  superficial  ulcer,  which 
may  either  heal  quickly,  or  continue  for  several  days  longer.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  new  crust  is  formed  by  the  desiccation  of  the  secretion 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  a  succession  of  crusts  may  in  this 
way  be  produced.  When  the  ulcer  heals,  its  seat  is  indicated  by  a 
redness  or  lividity  of  the  skin  around  the  cicatrix,  which  endures  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  more  frequent  situation  of  rupia  simplex 
ia  the  legs  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

RCPIA  PROMINESS. 

305.  The  prominent  rupia  (Plate  8,  o.)  receives  its  designation 
from  the  projecting  and  conical  form  of  the  cruets  which  succeed  the 

■  Dcr.  luf-.,  totdci. 
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bulls.    The  bulls  are  of  irreater  extent  than  in  the  simrpler  Tarietj, 
and  are  followed  by  a  troublesome  uleer  of  eonaiderable  depth. 

Bupia  prominens  is  preceded  bj  seyeral  drcumscribed  patches  of 
erythema,  upon  which  the  epiderma  is  raised  slowly,  and  is  distended 
with  a  turbio,  dark-coloured  fluid.  The  fluid  soon  becomes  concreted, 
and  gradually  desiccates  into  a  thick  and  wrinkled  crust  of  a  brown- 
ish-black colour.  While  the  crust  is  proceeding  towards  completion, 
the  erythema  slowly  extends  its  limits  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  areola 
around  the  circumference  of  the  crust.  Upon  this  areola  the  epiderma 
is  raised,  and  a  fresh  secretion  of  purulent  fluid  takes  place  beneath 
it,  which  increases  the  breadth  of  tne  crust.  In  this  manner,  by  suo- 
cessire  secretions,  extending  each  time  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first 
formed  scab,  the  crust  is  gradually  enlarged  at  its  base,  and  raised 
more  and  more  abore  the  surface,  so  as  to  assume  the  characteristic 
form  of  the  limpet-shelL  From  its  mode  of  growth,  the  crust  appears 
to  be  formed  of  concentric  layers,  projecting  one  beyond  the  other, 
like  tiles  upon  a  house-top,  and  when  it  enlarges  in  breadth  more  than 
in  height,  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  scaly  shell  of  an  oyster. 
The  crust  goes  on  increasing  for  sereral  days,  sometimes  for  a  week, 
and  then  becomes  stationary.  In  this  state  it  remains  for  a  rariable 
period,  beinff  at  one  time  easily  detached,  and  at  another  firmly  fixed. 
When  detached,  either  spontaneously  or  by  accident,  it  is  found  to 
conceal  an  ulcer  of  considerable  depth,  and  of  Tariable  extent,  being 
deep  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  crust.  The  ulcer,  when 
thus  exposed,  sometimes  secretes  a  new  crust,  which  grows  thick  by 
successive  additions  from  beneath.  At  other  times — and  this  is  the 
more  frequent  course — ^the  ulcer  retains  its  open  form,  presenting  a 
foul  surface,  thin,  livid,  or  pale,  and  excavated  edses,  and  an  inflamed 
areola.  The  ulcer  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hea^  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  cicatrix,  leaves  a  livid  and  purplish  stain,  which  continues 
for  many  months. 

This  form  of  rupia  occurs  both  on  the  upper  and  the  lower  limbs, 
but  more  frequently  on  the  latter.  The  bulls  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  and  successive ;  usually,  however,  there  is  only  one  at  its 
height,  while  another  may  be  threatening  to  appear,  or  on  the  decline. 
Sometimes  the  bulla,  instead  of  pursuing  the  tardy  course  described 
above,  is  developed  quickly,  and  is  filled  with  a  limpid  serum,  which 
subsequently  becomes  opaque  and  purulent.  In  other  instances,  again, 
the  inflammatory  redness  may  be  dissipated  without  the  appearance 
of  a  bulla. 

BXTPIA  BSCHAROTIOA. 
Syn.  Pemphigus  infimtiliSf  'Willan.    Pemphigus  gangrenosuSy  Stokes. 

806.  Kupia  escharotica,  in  some  of  its  characters,  bears  a  close  si- 
milarity to  pemphigus,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  a  thick  and 
rugous  crust;  while  m  its  chief  feature,  that  of  ulceration,  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  present  class. 

The  disease  consists  in  the  formation  of  bulls  upon  somewhat  pro- 
minent and  purplish  or  livid  spots.  The  bulls  are  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding  varieties ;  thej  are  irregular  in  form,  and  flattened  at 
the  summit,  and  they  contam  a  sangumolent  seroUs  fluid,  which  be- 
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comes  turbid  and  dark-coloured,  or  almost  black.  At  tliia  period,  the 
bullse  are  surrounded  by  a  purplish  areola  formed  by  the  circumference 
of  the  livid  spot  upon  which  they  are  developed.  At  a  variable  period 
after  their  distention,  the  bullffi  burst,  and  leave  at  their  bases  un- 
healthy and  e:tcavated  ulcers,  which  increase  gradually  in  breadth 
and  depth.  The  ulcers  are  painful,  they  are  frequently  covered  with 
sloughs,  they  secrete  a  sanions  and  fetid  pus,  their  borders  are  thin 
and  inflamed,  and  they  are  slow  and  tedious  in  their  cure.  As  soon 
as  the  ulcers  have  formed,  other  bullte  arise,  and  follow  the  same 
course  with  the  preceding,  and  the  disease  generally  terminates  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  from  excessive  and  continued  irritation. 
This  disease  occurs  chiefly  upon  the  lower  extremities,  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  more  particularly  its  anterior  surface,  upon  the  neck, 
and  upon  the  scrotum  or  labia. 

Rupia  escharotica  is  accompanied  by  fever,  sleeplessness,  restless- 
ness, and  general  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  functions. 

807.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Essays  for  1807,  describes  this  disease  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  an  epidemic  form  among  children  in  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of  pemphigus  gangrenosus.  It  is  known  in  difl'erent  counties  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  names  of  white  blisters,  eating  kitw,  and  burnt  hole». 
Sometimes  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  a  livid  suftiision  of  the  skin; 
more  frequently,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  one  or  more  vesicles 
somewhat  larger  than  a  small  pox  pustule  appear,  incre:tso  for  two  or 
three  days,  burst,  and  discharge  a  thin  fluid  having  a  disagreeable 
smell,  limpid  in  most  cases,  sometimes  whitish  and  sometimes  yellow- 
ish. The  sore  left  by  the  breaking  of  the  vesicles  is  painful,  dis- 
charges a  thin,  fetid,  ichorous  fluid,  ulcerates  and  spreads  quickly, 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  being  livid.  Dr.  Stokes  remarks  that  the  un- 
favourable signs  of  the  disease  are  the  rapidity  of  extension  of  the 
sores,  their  abundant  and  highly  fetid  discharge,  and  the  blackness 
which  commences  at  the  edges  and  spreads  over  the  entire  sore. 

The  parts  chiefly  attacked  are  the  fold  of  the  ears,  the  hands  or 
feet,  generative  organs,  breast,  groins,  abdomen,  and  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  lips.  "  If  the  sores  are  behind  the  ears,  they  destroy  the 
connexion  of  the  posterior  cartilage  with  the  cranium ;  they  spread 
to  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  the  eyes,  the  sight  of  which  seemed,  in  a 
fev  coses,  to  have  been  destroyed  one  or  two  days  before  death ;  and 
Uiey  sometimes  extend  to  the  vertex. 

"The  constitutional  disturbance  that  accompanies  this  disease 
seems  principally  the  effect  of  irritation.  When  the  vesicles  burst, 
the  child  begins  to  grow  peevish  and  fretful,  pale,  loses  its  appetite, 
and  the  flesh  becomes  remarkably  flabby.  The  periods  of  the  disor- 
der are  not  very  regular ;  but  it  often  happens  about  the  eighth  day, 
that  the  pulse  sinks,  the  lividity  spreads  over  the  whole  sore,  the  foetor 
and  discharge  increase  greatly."  "  Death  takes  place  about  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day,  often  preceded  by  convulsions,  sometimes  by  extreme 
lividity." 

308,  Diagnfi»is. — The  only  cutaneous  diseases  with  which  rupia 
ofl'ers  a  probability  of  being  confounded  are,  pemphigus  and  ecthyma. 
From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  smaller  aiie  %.w4.  tw»«3»- 
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It  iiidiefttMNi  i»  te  MfDed  a 
ffdittt  to  the  hjpaae  oW  dietetie  ■mage 
•r  the  potiaat.  The  Tarioos  ezckinc  eaaaea  cnHaerated  aa 
girioi  arigia  to  the  eacheetie  atate  of  eoMtitatkm  which  frToan  the 
eraptioa,  aheald  be  remored.  Warm  baths  shoaM  he  eaployed  omo 
or  twice  a  weeL  The  diet  ahoald  be  £enera«B  and  malriliow.  Tottie 
a^dkiMa  ahoidd  be  exhibited ;  of  whidi  wine,  barl^^  the  nuneral  acida, 
and  iafaaioB  of  wormwood,  or  hopa^  are  likelj  to  prove  moat  aerriee- 
able. 

In  trmting  the  diaeaae  loeallr,  it  ii  adriBaUe  to  pon^ve  the  haDm 
earijTt  and  eorer  them  with  •  piece  of  dry  lint  and  a  light  bandam, 
or  with  the  water  dreaaing.  If  they  exhibit  no  imfmi^emeBt  mMMt 
this  treatment,  recourse  maj  be  had  to  strapping  with  the  iain^bsa 
plaster,  or  to  Tarioas  forms  of  stimalaata,  aach  aa  lime  water,  lotions 
of  copper,  atom,  and  sbc,  nitrate  of  silrer,  nitric  add,  4e^  rest  and 
position  being  rigidly  enforced  dnrii^  the  employment  of  these  ap- 
plications. £syer  recommends  dusting  the  snr&oe  of  the  aicers  with 
cream  of  tartar.  Biett  speaks  strongly  in  fafomr  of  an  ointment  of 
the  proto-ioduret  or  dent4odttret  of  mercary;  the  former,  of  the 
strength  of  a  scrapie  to  the  oonce,  and  die  latter,  of  twelre  or  fif- 
teen grains.  In  a  more  than  nsnally  obstinate  case,  which  came  nnder 
my  care  a  few  years  since,  in  the  person  of  an  undertaker *s  man,  I 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  core  of  an  nnhealthy  nicer  of  mpia  npon 
the  arm,  by  injecting  a  strong  solntion  of  alma  beneath  the  edge% 
were  nndermiaed  to  a  Tery  oonaiderable  extent. 
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In  tlie  epidemic  rupia  escbarotica,  Dr.  Stokes  recommenda  an  oint- 
ment of  scropLularia  nodosa,' containing  aa  much  green  vegetable  mat- 
ter as  possible.  He  remarks  that  tbia  is  a  traditional  remedy,  but  he 
found  ii  more  successful  than  any  other  plan  of  treatment.  The 
ointment  should  be  warmed  until  it  poBeeEsoe  the  consistence  of  honey, 
and  then  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  dressed  with  the  same  spread  upon 
lint.  The  utmost  gentleness  should  be  used,  and  the  dressing  renewed 
every  six  hours.  Where  there  is  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
or  when  any  powder  has  been  previously  used,  he  applies,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  poultice  of  porter  and  oatmeal,  or  a  carrot  poultice  in  a 
■tate  of  fermoitation. 

Ca«eg  illuBtrative  of  Hupia. 

311.  Rupia  simplex. — A  young  woman  twenty  years  of  age, 
brought  up  in  the  country,  but  latterly  resident  in  London,  was  at- 
tacked with  smatl-pox  eight  years  ago;  she  was  ill  for  three  weeks, 
and  has  been  subject  ever  since  to  eruptions  on  the  skin  occurring 
during  the  spring.  Five  years  ago  she  suffered- from  amenorrhoea 
and  ulcer  of  the  teg;  and  two  years  since  from  acute  rheumatism. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1845,  a  vesicular  emption,  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disorder,  made  its  appearance  on  her  legs 
and  thighs ;  and  the  eruption  gradually  increased  until  the  limbs  be- 
came studded  all  over  with  dark-coloured  crusts,  which  gave  issue, 
whenever  they  were  accidentally  loosened,  to  an  ichorous  dischargo 
and  blood.  Her  skin  was  dry,  shrivelled  and  covered  with  a  fur- 
furaceous  desquamation,  and  gave  forth  a  disagreeable  odour  when- 
ever the  bedclothes  were  raised.  At  the  end  of  February,  1846,  she 
sank  from  exhaustion,  and  died.  For  a  week  previously  to  her  death 
she  suffered  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  in 
association  with  previous  illness  from  eruptions.  There  were  no  in- 
dications of  disease  of  the  lungs  after  death. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  to  this,  but  more  severe  in  the  cutaneons 
disease,  a  patient  in  the  St.  Pan  eras  Infirmary,  recovered  upon  being 
Bent  into  the  country. 

312.  Rupia  prominent,'  in  a  young  woman,  seventeen  years  of  age, 
of  full  habit;  under  the  care  of  Mr.  firansby  Cooper,  in  Guy's  Uob- 
pital,  in  April,  1828.     The  eruption  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  which  became  larger  in  eucceesin   ^ 
eruptions ;  the  bullae  were  situated  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  par-  4 
ticuJarly  the  lower   extremities ;    they  were  each   surrounded  by  •  ^ 
slightly  inflamed  areola,  and  terminated  in  conical  cruets.    The  eru^  I 
tion  increased  for  ten  weeks,  then  subsided,  and  disappeared  alto>  J 
gether  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks.     The  treatment  consisted  of  J 
mercury  and  aarsaparilla. 

313.  Rupia  prominent,*  in  a  woman  twenty-eight  years  of  ag^  I 
married,  and  the  mother  of  several  children,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  I 
Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  August,  1835.  Previous  heiUtb  bad,  cough>i 
with  expectoration.    The  eruption  appeared  three  weeks  since,  first  r 

'  Tbii  ointment  ii  made  by  stiwing  the  smalt  Uavei  of  icraphnUrii  in  u  imall  a  quu*  1 
lity  of  unulled  butter  **  may  be  lufficienl  to  prevent  their  acorohinci 
'Lucat,  Tol.  ii.,  mST-SS.  ■  Lueel. 
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94.  Herpes'  (Plats  9)  is  •  Mtt-«Mta|iow  aSMtion  of  dis  skm, 
fhmnctcfiiEed  bj  the  enqrtM  of  dMten  of  ^olnlar  Tcsidcs  «poii  a- 
iiMfil  polchco  of  SD  irrcpdar  or  romded  fona^  aftd  of  fsmalk  extent. 
Tkt  enqilMHi  nrrij  prMests  ujraBftrkmUe  degree  of  oevoffitj;  h 
■■Jly  oecoiii|waied  by  oy»ptOMO  of  ooMtit^^ 
il  keto  Cor  *  bnef  period  onfy;  nrrij  loager  thaa  two  or  tkroo 
woefce^  Eoeli  Tceiefe  r«M  •  eovK  of  alMmt  ten  dajB,  sad  tanunates 
either  hj  obeorptioB  of  ite  oonte&ta,  bj  denoefttm  witknt  nquve, 
or  bj  nmtve,  oftd  the  forMotmi  of  »  this,  browBisk  acoh^  wUdi 
ipeedilj  fidb. 

S15.  The  Tsrietiee  of  herpes  derire  their  designatioB  other  firom 
the  tarm  snd  mrrsngement  of  the  dotterSy  <v  from  the  localitj  of  the 
sieetioD.  In  reference  to  their  general  diancters,  these  vmriciics 
sdmit  of  a  nataral  dmsum  into  two  groaps,  a  phlyetenoid  groqs  and 
a  eireinnate  groop.  The  pUfcttm^nd  gramp  is  characterised  bj  the 
irregnlarity  of  form  and  distribution  of  the  dnsters  of  wUch  it  is 
composed ;  it  is  tjpified  by  the  rariety  herpes  phlyctenodes»  and  em- 
braces an  the  local  forms.  The  eircimnaie  fnmp^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  remarkable  for  the  rircolar  arrangement  or  form  of  its  dasteiii; 
hence,  the  herpes  soster  consists  of  irrMilar  dostov  disposed  in  a 
circolar  form  around  the  trunk  of  the  body;  hopes  drdnnatas  is 
diaraoCeriied  by  the  disposition  of  indiridmd  Tcsieles  in  the  form  of  a 
ctrde ;  and  herpes  iris  presents  the  same  pecoliarity  in  the  form  of  con- 
centric cirdes*    In  a  tabular  plan,  the  Taricties  may  be  thus  arranged: 

1.  Phlyeietund  group.  2.  OircitiMaU  gnmp. 
TSL  nhlyctenodes,  H.  aosto, 

^'  labialisy  ^^  drdnnatus, 

^  nasalis,  ^  iris. 

^  palpebraliSy 
^  aoncularis, 

^  pudendalis. 

*  Der*  tfvaivi  to  cittfw 
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HERPES  PHLYCTENODES. 
Sfn.  Birpei  miliarit.     Nirlit.     OlepUgetir  miliarii'.     Alibert. 

816.  The  phlyctenoid  variety  of  herpes  (Plate  9,  b.)  prosenta  no 
regularity  of  form  or  of  appearance ;  it  may  show  itself  upon  any 
part  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  or  upon  several  regions  at  the  same 
time,  but  is  most  commonly  developed  upon  t!ie  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  and  less  frequently  upon  the  lower 
extremities.  The  vesicles  are  globular ;  they  vary  in  size  from  a  mere 
point  to  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  and  are  produced  in  dense  cluaterB  upon 
an  irregular  or  rounded  patch,  rarely  larger  than  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Frequently  there  are  two  or  more  of  these  patches.  The 
eruption  usually  disappears  at  the  end  of  a  week ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  prolonffed  by  successive  eruptions  to  two,  and  even  to  three 
weeks,  the  yellowish  spots  which  it  leaves  behind  continuing  percep- 
tible for  as  many  months. 

The  eruption,  in  herpes  phlyctenodes,  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
heat,  tingling,  and  smarting;  upon  the  portion  of  skin  so  affected, 
numerous  minute  red  points  are  shortly  perceptible.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  redness  of  the  patch  becomes  general,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  globular  vesicles,  of  various  sizes,  and  distended  with 
a  limpid  transparent  serum,  are  developed.  During  the  third  day, 
the  contents  of  the  Tcsicles  become  turbid  and  lactescent,  with  here 
and  there  one  which  is  sanguinolent;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  some 
few  have  a  sero-purulent  appearance.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days 
the  vesicles  begin  to  shrink,  and  on  the  succeeding  days  to  form,  with 
their  contained  secretion,  thin,  brownish  scabs,  which  are  thrown  off 
by  desquamation  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  leaving  for  some  daya 
a  redness  and  livor  of  surface  which  disappears  only  by  degrees. 
The  purulent  veaiclos  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  small  super- 
ficial ulcerations. 

The  local  symptoms  accompanying  the  eruption  are,  itching,  prick- 
ing and  smarting,  and  an  intense  burning  heat,  with  frequently  a 
deep-seated  pain,  all  of  which  symptoms  continue  for  a  short  time  in 
a  mitigated  degree,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption.  Constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  very  rarely  present,  and  should  they  exist,  are 
limited  to  some  degree  of  languor,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  dimi- 
nished  secretions. 

HERPES  L4BIALIS. 
Syn.    Exanihtma  laiiali.    Hydroa  fihriU.    J.  Franc k.    Olofhlfrlii  taiiali:     Alibwt. 

317.  Herpes  labialis  resembles  herpes  phlyctenodes  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  exception  of  situation.  This  eruption  is  preceded  by 
itching,  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  painful  tension  of  the  lips,  some- 
times affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  proiabium  only,  at  other 
times  the  int^ument  alone,  and  again,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
conjointly.  The  redness  extends  to  a  variable  distance  around  the 
mouth,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  nose,  and  leas  frequently  to  the 
cheeks  and  chin.  On  the  second  day  from  the  appearance  of  the 
redness,  and  sometimes  earlier,  several  crops  of  smull  round  vesicles, 
five  or  six  in  number,  are   developed  upon  the  inflamed  eurfaoe. 
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Some  of  the  reneles,  bj  their  ecmflneDee,  mute  to  form  smmll  eeDiiImr 
bullae,  of  the  size  of  a  split  pern.  On  the  third  and  fouth  days,  the 
serous  coDtents  of  the  resiclei  beeome  tvrbid  and  hetcseent,  and  sob- 
seqoently  sero^wndent.  On  the  fifkh  or  sixth  da j,  a  brownish  erast  is 
formed  npon  the  aieeted  surface  bj  the  desieeatioB  of  the  reaieles 
and  their  eontents;  and  on  the  e^hdi  or  tenth  the  emsl  faDs.  The 
formation  of  a  erast  maj  freqnentl j  be  prerented,  bj  earefidly  open- 
ing the  Teaicles  as  soon  as  formed,  and  bj  the  applieation  of  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sine  in  rose-water.  When  the  cnsst  is  inter- 
fered with  daring  its  foraiation,  and  removed,  a  hardned  seab  is 
prodneed,  whidi  remains  adherent  for  a  mndi  knq^  pmod  than  the 
natnndernst.  Herpes  lalnafis  is  sometimes  associaled  with  ^ihthm  of 
the  mo8ui« 
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318.  An  eruption  of  globular  Tesicles  identical  with  those  of  herpes 
labiaHs  is  sometimes  developed  npon  the  npper  eyelid,  along  the 
borders  of  the  al«  of  the  nose,  or  in  the  conehn  of  the  ear,  in  asso 
ciation  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  mnoons  memkwies  of 
the  eye,  the  nares,  and  die  external  ear.  The  progress  of  the  eruption 
is  preebdiy  similar  to  that  of  the  {veeedaig  afeetion. 

819.  Like  herpes  kUalis,  the  present  Tarie^may  affeel  either  the 
mneous  or  cutaneous  surface  alone,  or  both  conjmnd^.  The  disease 
in  this  situation  appears  under  the  form  of  one  or  more  red  and  wdl- 
defined  patches  of  about  the  sise  of  a  sixpence,  upon  irineh  the  gle- 
bular  Tcsieles  of  herpes  are  dereloped.  Cfa  the  cutaneous  sur&oe  the 
▼esicles  pass  mildly  through  their  course;  the  fluid  is  frequently  ab- 
s<vbed,  either  in  its  serous  or  sero^mrulent  state,  or  they  form  thin, 
brownish  scabs,  which  desquamate  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  t«i  days. 

On  the  mucous  membrane  the  inflammation  accompanying  the 
eruption  is  somewhat  more  seyere.  The  resides  assume  a  larger 
sise,  become  speedily  lactescent  and  sero-purulent,  and  terminate  in 
thin,  brownish  scabs.  These  are  not  unnrequently  rubbed  off  pre- 
Tiously  to  their  natural  desquamation,  and  leare  behind  them  small 
excoriated  surfaces,  whidi  Blight,  by  inattention,  be  mistaken  for 
chancres. 

The  symptoms  accompanyin|;  both  of  these  forms  of  eruption  are, 
heat,  itcning,  and  ofit^  a  prickmg  sensation.  The  disease  is  dq>end- 
^it  for  its  cause  upon  friction  with  the  dress  in  persons  of  great 
susceptibility  of  skm;  contact  with  discharges  from  the  ragina; 
neglecjt  of  habits  of  deuilinesB ;  and  irritation  of  the  genito-uriaary 
mucous  memhrtne.  Herpes  praeputialis  sometimes  becomes  chronic, 
and  is  then  y^tj  difficult  of  core. 

In  its  excoriated  state,  as  I  have  before  remarjced,  this  eruption 
offers  some  risk  of  being  mistaken  for  chancre.  But  the  8cq)erficiid 
ulceration  of  herpes^  the  occurrence  usoally  of  sereral  small  ulcera- 
tions in  a  duster,  and  the  uniform  level  of  the  eraosed  surface,  are 
characters  which  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  dironio  progress  of 
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chancre,  its  thickened  and  raised  edges,  and  the  wliidsli  appearaoce 
of  its  Burface,  produced  by  a  false  membrane. 

HERPES  PUDESDALIS. 

.  This  affection  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  preceding 
varieties,  the  vesicles  appeuring  upon  the  integumenC  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  labia  innjora,  or  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
Tuiva,  In  these  situaiions,  the  eruption  is  often  rendered  obstinate 
b;  the  continuance  of  irritation  kept  up  by  the  secretions  from  the 
vagina. 

2.  (Hrcinnate  Group. 

HKBPES  ZOSTER. 

Sjn,     Zona.    Zettlr.     CingTilnin.     Tgnii  lartr.     Zona  i^ta.     Zona  htrpttiea, 

Shinglrt.    Dtr  Guntlaunchlag,  Garm. 

321.  Herpes  zoster,  or  shingles,  (Plate  9,  a. — F.)  is  especially 
characterized  by  the  arrangement  of  the  inflamed  patches  with  their 
clustered  vesicles  in  the  form  of  a  half-zone,'  which  extends  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  from  the  middle  lino  in  front  to 
the  middle  line  behind.  The  eruption  usually  occnra  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  trunk.  When  it  is  developed  higher  up,  the  patches 
take  their  course  across  the  shoulder,  and  are  frequently  prolonged 
along  the  arm ;  and  when  it  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  they 
occasionally  extend  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  In  rare  instances,  the 
eruption  is  met  with  forming  a  half  collar  to  the  neck,  or  a  demizone 
around  the  face  or  head ;  it  has  also  been  observed  upon  one  side  of 
the  scrotum  or  penis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  patches  assume 
a  longitudinal  direction  on  the  trunk,  and  this  is  their  customary 
course  on  the  limbs.  Bateman  noticed  this  arrangement  as  a  variety, 
under  the  name  of  kerpet  progerp^ng.  Herpes  zoster  occurs  indis- 
criminately OR  either  side  of  the  body;  by  some  authors  it  is  stated 
that  the  eruption  appears,  for  the  moat  part,  upon  the  right  side,  while 
others  contend  that  the  left  is  the  most  frequently  affected;  my  own 
experience  corresponds  with  the  latter  statement.  It  is  an  acute 
disease,  lasting  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks. 

Herpes  zoster,  jn  the  manner  and  course  of  its  eruption,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  typical  form,  herpes  phlyctcnodea,  but  more  severe  in 
its  symptoms.  The  patches  by  which  it  appears  are  of  a  vivid  red 
coloor,  commencing  usually  at  both  extremities  of  the  demizone,  and 
proceeding  outwards  by  successive  eruptions,  until  they  constitute, 
by  their  approximation,  an  irregular  line.  The  first  formed  patches 
are  larger  than  those  which  succeed.  They  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  being  separated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  in- 
terstices of  sound  integument.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  each 
patch,  a  number  of  small  white  and  glistening  prominences  are  seen 
upon  its  surface,  which  speedily  assume  the  form  of  vesicles,  and  the 
latter  go  on  increasing  in  siie,  until,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days, 

'  An  Dnlbiinilecl  nolion  w»  pirvstent  ai 
circled  the  vnlire  body,  [he  cue  would  lermliikie  falally . 
to  Ihii  prejuilice. 
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diej  attdn  the  asgnitade  of  snail  pets.  The  Tendes  ere  devdoped 
in  groups,  consisting  of  eonsiderable  nnmbers  vpon  eadi  paldi,  and 
in  some  situations  tbej  become  conflnent,  and  resemble  small  bnUae. 
On  their  first  emption  thej  are  fiDed  with  transparent  semm,  which 
becomes  torbid  on  the  second  and  third  daj,  and  snbseqnentlj  sero- 
pumlent,  or  pomlent  in  some,  and  of  a  purplish  <v  bladrish  tint  in 
others.  On  the  foorth  <v  fifth  daj,  the  resieles  begin  to  collapse  and 
fiide;  thej  look  wrinkled,  and  daraig  the  two  following  dajs  drj  np, 
with  their  contents,  into  small  scabs,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which 
fall  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  daj,  leaving  behind  them  a  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  slowlj  disappears.  The  Tcsicles  are  not  nnfreqnently 
intermingled  with  tme  pvstnles. 

This  disease  is  greatlj  modified,  as  r^ards  its  termination,  bj  the 
state  of  health  and  Tigonr  of  the  patient.  In  joong  and  healthy 
persons  the  contents  ofmany  of  the  Ycsicles  are  dbeorbed  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  and  the  afection  terminates  by  desquamation.  In 
weakly  and  old  persons,  on  die  contrary,  the  sero-pnstoles  burst,  joid 
nrodnce  painful  excoriations,  or  ulcerations,  which  are  often  long  in 
nealing.  These  unpleasant  consequences  are  most  frequent  on  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  trunk,  from  Uie  friction  and  pressure  to  which 
the  Tesicles  are  subject  in  this  situation  during  decubitus.  Sometimes, 
also,  in  old  persons,  the  disease  terminates  in  gangrene  of  the  integu- 
ment. 

The  symptoms  accompanying  herpes  loster  are,  a  pung^it  and 
burning  heat  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tesicular  eruption,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  pain,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Its  invasion  is  not  unfrequentlT  indicated  by 
acute  pains,  which  seem  to  shoot  through  the  chest  and  epigastrium ; 
and  b^  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  The  close  of  the  sdfection  is 
sometimes  marked  by  severe,  and  often  intense  nervous  pains,  which 
continue  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  slight,  consisting  of  some  degree  of 
feverishness,  quickened  pulse,  and  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  In 
some  cases,  the  latter  symptom  is  remarkable  for  its  severity,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  a  rigor. 

The  urinary  secretion  in  herpes  zoster  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  chemical  examination  by  Heller.^  In  one  case,  that  of  a  boy  eight 
years  of  age,  the  urine  was  abundant,  faintly  alkaline,  pale  yellow, 
rather  turbid,  rapidly  became  putrid,  and  deposited  crystals  of  am- 
moniaco-magnesian  phosphate.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1014-1015. 
In  a  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  the  urine  was  clear,  became  turbid 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  and  deposited  crystals  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate ;  specific  gravity  1018.  In  a  man,  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  in  whom  there  was  slight  fever,  the  urinary  secretion 
was  suppressed,  that  which  was  examined  being  the  first  that  had 
passed  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  strongly  alkaline,  and  deposited 
a  sediment  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  and  urate  of  ammonia. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1028. 

The  deductions  resulting  from  the  analyses  of  these  three  cases  are, 

'  Dr.  Dty,  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemittrj. 
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that  there  ia: — "1.  A  marked  increase  of  the  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates, and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  Bulphates ;  2.  An  excess 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;  3.  A  large  amount  of  fat;  4.  A  diuii- 
nutioD  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid;"  an  increaee  only  occurring  vljen 
the  disease  is  accrjmpanied  with  fever.  The  presence  of  oxalate  of 
lime  may  alwayB  be  suspected  in  these  cases. 

HERPES  CIBCINKATUB. 
SfD.     Vftirmlar  ringtmrm. 

322.  Herpea  circinnatus  (Plate  9,  g.)  is  an  eruption  of  Tesicles,  of 
small  size  and  globular  shape,  upon  patches  of  inflamed  skin,  which 
assume  the  form  of  a  circular  ring.  The  circles  are  of  various  sizo 
and  breadth,  rarely  exceeding  in  diameter  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
they  enclose  an  area  of  unaffected  skin.  They  are  of  a  vivid  red 
colour,  and  the  vesicles  by  which  they  are  covered  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  sometimes  confluent.  The  patches  run  through  their 
course  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  when  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic 
character,  and  the  circles  are  successive  in  their  eruption,  it  may  be 
prolonged  for  several  weeks.  This  eruption  appears  upon  all  parts  of 
the  body,  but  is  most  frequently  developed  on  the  face,  the  neck,  the 
breast,  and  the  upper  extremitities. 

Herpes  circinnatus  commences  in  the  form  of  small  circular  or  oval 
patches  of  vivid  redness,  which  become  pale  in  the  centre  while  they 
increase  in  size  by  the  circumference.  The  vesicles  arc  developed 
near  the  outer  margin  of  the  patch ;  they  are  small  and  globular,  and 
they  run  through  the  usual  course  of  herpetic  vesicles,  becoming,  at 
first,  turbid  and  milky,  and  then  desiccating  into  small  thin  scabs, 
whichfalloffineight  or  ten  days,  the  denuded  surface  of  the  skin  retain- 
ing a  red  colour,  which  gradually  subsides.  The  symptoms  accompany- 
ing the  eruption  are,  a  slight  pricking  and  smarting  sensation,  with 
some  degree  of  itching. 

When  the  attack  is  particularly  slight,  the  vesicles  are  very  small, 
and  their  contents  are  disposed  of  by  absorption,  the  eruption  in  this 
case  terminating  by  furfuraceous  desquamation.  In  other  cases,  the 
central  area  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  the  inflammatory 
action,  but  desquamates  with  the  circumferential  ring. 


Sjn.     Rninioto  ringvmrm. 

323.  Herpes  iris  (Plate  9,  e.)  is  a  very  remarkable  and  rare 
variety  of  cutaneous  affection.  It  is  characterized  by  the  eruption  of 
vesicles,  either  singly  or  in  small  aggregated  clusters,  which  are  en- 
circled by  four  or  five  rings,  differing  in  shade  of  red,  and  supporting 
vesicles  of  great  minuteness.  The  first  ring  from  the  centre  is  of  a 
ruddish-brown  colour;  the  second  is  lighter  in  tint,  elevated,  and  some- 
ivhat  yellowish ;  the  third  is  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
pinkish  hue,  suhsiding  gradually  into  the  tint  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
When  there  arc  other  circles,  they  present  each  a  different  shade  of 
red,  and  the  entire  disk  is  about  ctjualin  size  to  the  circumference  of 
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a  shilling .^  Tbe  iBMUer  teeieles  are  ntiially  found  onl j  on  the  seoMid 
and  third  rings;  the  first  ring  being  the  areola  of  the  central  Teeide. 
The  emption  may  appear  on  mil  parts  of  the  body,  b«t  is  most  frequent 
on  the  face  and  hands,  and  aroond  the  joints.  Its  duration  eztenda 
to  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Herpes  iris  commences  in  the  form  of  small  patdes  of  general  red- 
ness, which  speedily  assume  the  appearance  of  concentric  circles.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  second  day,  a  yeside  is  developed  in  the  centre  of 
each  patch,  and  around  this  other  yesicles  sometimes  become  clus- 
tered. On  the  third  and  fourth  days,  Teeieles  begin  to  be  dereloped 
on  the  circular  rings.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  central  Teside  is 
at  first  transparent;  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  it  becomes  turbid, 
the  same  change  taking  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  Teeieles. 
The  eruption  usually  terminates  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  coi^ 
tained  in  the  Tesicles,  and  the  formation  of  a  slight  desquamation. 
Sometimes  the  Tesicles  burst,  and  giTe  rise  to  the  production  of  small, 
thin,  brownish  scabs,  which  &11  at  the  end  of  ten  or  tweWe  days. 

This  affiec^on  gives  rise  to  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
not  much  local  inconTcnience.  It  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a  few  disks, 
but  sometimes  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  distributed  more  or  less 
closely  over  the  entire  body. 

824.  Diagnosis. — The  globular  form  of  the  vesicles,  their  use,  their 
number,  their  pearl-like  lustre,  their  clustered  arrangement,  and  the 
redness  and  isolation  of  the  patches,  are  the  chief  pathognomonic  cha- 
racters of  herpes,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  every  wier  afiiBCtion. 
The  vesicles  are  too  small  to  be  mistaken  for  the  bulbs  of  pemphigus, 
and  they  are  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  vesicles  of  ecsema. 

Herpe9phlyci€node9  and  zo9Ur  are  distinguished  only  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  inflamed  patches.  Xn  the  former  they  are  distributed  upon 
various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  while  in  the  latter  they 
are  limited  to  a  region.  The  vesicles  of  herpes  zoster  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  varieties  of  this  genus ;  they  are  also  more  serious 
in  their  consequences. 

y  JBerpeM  ctreinnattUy  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form,  is  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  erythema  circinnatum,  or  with  lepra  in  its  decline. 
From  the  first  it  is  not  easily  distinguished,  unless  one  or  more  of  its 
vesicles  remain ;  from  the  second,  the  absence  of  a  hard  and  an  ele- 
vated border,  the  absence  of  similar  patches  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  the  presence  of,  at  least,  one  or  two  herpetic  vesicles,  and  the 
speedy  decline  of  the  redness,  serve  to  establish  a  difference. 

Herpe%  iris  bears  resemblance  to  a  variety  of  roseola  with  concen- 
tric rings.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  at  once  rendered  evident  by 
the  absence  of  vesicles  or  their  traces  on  the  latter. 

325.  Catises, — Herpes  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  young  persons 
and  females,  and  particularly  in  those  who  possess  a  delicate  and  irri- 
table skin.     The  seasons  in  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  are, 

•  Dr.  Marthall  Htll  bat  given  an  excellent  description  of  this  disease  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  He  remarks  that  some  of  the  patches  atUin  the  diameter 
Of  an  inch,  and  that  the  central  vesicle  sometimes  becomes  developed  to  the  size  of  a 
Doila,  and  obscures  the  concentric  rings. 
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the  spring,  the  sumroer.  and  the  antumn.  Herpes  is  very  commonly 
dependent  upon  some  disturbniice  of  the  digestive  functions,  or  upon 
irritation  of  the  reaptratory  mucons  incrnbrano,  and  may  frequently 
be  regarded  as  an  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate  Bome  disposition 
to  visceral  disease.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  the  aflection  are, 
irregularities  in  diet,  exposure  to  cold  while  the  body  is  heated,  cold- 
ness and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  contact  of  local  irritants,  fatigue, 
moral  emotiona  of  a  depressing  kind,  &.c, 

Hervea  labialU  not  unfrequently  results  from  the  influence  of  cold, 
as  in  the  transition  from  a  warm  atmosphere  to  a  cold,  sharp  wind.  It 
is  also  associated  with  gastro-putmonary  irritation,  and  frequently  ap- 
pears as  B  critical  sequela  of  fevers,  catarrhs,  aud  some  affections  of 
the  viscera. 

Herpeg  zoiter  frequently  attacks  adults  and  old  persons,  and  in  the 
latter  is  often  a  painful  and  distresaing  disease.  In  adults  it  has  been 
observed  to  be  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex.  The 
seasons  most  favourable  to  its  appearance  are  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Sometimes  the  affection  would  appear  to  be  hereditary,  and  in  certain 
seasons  it  has  attacked  so  many  persons  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  an  epidemic  disorder.  In  rare  instances,  it  has  been 
observed  as  a  critical  eruption.     I  regard  cold  as  its  special  cause. 

Herpes  eireinnatu»  is  sometimes  seen  to  attack  several  members  of 
the  same  family  at  the  same  time,  or  consecutively.  This  observation, 
however,  merely  points  to  a  similarity  of  exciting  cause,  since  various 
experiments  have  shown  the  impossibility  of  propagating  the  eruption 
by  inoculation. 

326.  Proffno»i». — Herpes,  in  young  persons  and  in  the  adult,  is  a 
tnild  disease,  and  is  important  only  in  relation  to  the  visceral  affec- 
tions with  which  it  is  concomitant,  and  of  which  it  is  frequently  symp- 
tomatic; in  old  persons,  however,  it  is  serious,  from  the  disposition  to 
gangrene  in  the  inflamed  skin.  As  an  illustration  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  affection  in  a  symptomatic  form,  I  have  preserved  the  notes 
of  a  case  of  partial  herpes  loster,  in  which  the  eruption  appeared  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  over  the  infraspinuta  fossa,  in  a  young  lady,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  spring  of  1840.  Upon  examining  her  chest  I 
found  it  to  be  small  and  contracted,  and  ner  respiration  weakly,  but 
she  had  no  cough,  I  explained  to  her  mother  that  the  eruption  was 
of  little  consequence,  otherwise  than  as  indication  of  susceptible  lungs; 
that  she  must  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  protecting  her  from  tho 
influence  of  cold;  and  I  giive  her  such  hygienic  instructions  as  I  deemed 
best  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  object,  ordering  the  frequent 
npplication  of  a  counter-irritant  to  the  chest  and  trunk,  and  the  use 
of  flannels  next  the  skin.  I  heard  no  more  of  this  young  lady  until 
the  January  following,  when  I  visited  her  on  her  death-bed,  at  her 
particular  request.  Hhe  had  fallen  a  victim  to  phthisis,'  and  died  a 
few  days  after  my  visit. 

327.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  herpes  should  be  mildly  anti- 
phlogistic, and  should  consist  of  gentle  laxatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
diluents,  unless  some  visceral  disorder  be  suspected,  and  call  for  especial 
attention.     If  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  bleeding,  either  gene- 
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rally  or  locally,  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  more  particidarly  in 
herpes  zoster,  in  which  this  more  active  treatment  is  most  likely  to  be 
demanded.  The  local  management  requires  the  aid  of  fomentations 
and  emollients  to  relieve  the  local  pain,  unless  contra-indicated  by 
position  or  other  circumstances.  In  most  instances,  a  simple  ointment 
will  be  found  preferable  to  fomentations,  especially  when  the  vesicles 
are  seated  on  parts  of  the  body  liable  to  friction  or  pressure.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  some  of  the  vesicles  have  burst,  and  the  surface  is 
bedewed  with  moisture,  it  maybe  dusted  with  starch  powder  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  When  the  eruption  is  evidently  symptomatic, 
the  indication  offered  by  nature  of  the  advantage  of  a  counter-irritant 
should  be  carefully  followed  up.  Herpes,  on  its  subsidence,  sometimes 
leaves  behind  it  intense  neuralgic  pains  which  can  alone  be  combated 
by  sedatives.  These  after-pains  are  particularly  characteristic  of  her- 
pes zoster. 

The  treatment  of  the  neuralgic  after-pains  of  shingles  often  be- 
comes a4>roblem  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  three  cases  of  this  kind, 
I  found  tincture  of  opium  with  tincture  of  aconite,  rubbed  into  the 
painful  part,  procure  relief;  but  in  other  cases  I  have  failed.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  dreadful  than  these  pains  sometimes  become : 
a  gentleman  whom  I  once  asked  to  give  me  an  idea,  in  words,  of  the 
nature  of  his  suffering,  replied,  ^^  You  must  fancy  the  marrow  taken 
out  of  the  bones  of  my  arm,  and  a  rough  towel  threaded  through 
them ;  you  must  then  imagine  two  devils  at  work  with  all  their  strength 
at  each  end  of  the  towel,  sawing  it  backwards  and  forwards;  that  is 
what  it  is  like."  In  the  region  of  the  scapula,  around  the  thorax,  and 
around  the  abdomen,  the  pain  is  sometimes  dreadfully  severe.  Dr. 
Banking,  in  his  excellent  '^Abstract,"  records  the  opinions  of  two 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Palmar  and  Mr.  Humpage,  on  the  treatment  of  this 
painful  affection ;  the  former  recommends  the  application  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  arnica,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  oxide  of  silver ;  the  latter 
proposes  a  blister  followed  by  a  belladonna  plaster.  Dr.  Ranking 
himself  suggests  the  endermic  use  of  morphine,  or  electro-magnetism. 

Herpes  labialis  is  too  slight  to  require  remedial  treatment ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  heat,  tension,  and  itching,  are  productive  of  much  uneasi- 
ness, they  may  be  relieved  by  a  weak  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead,  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  by  an  ointment  containing  a  drachm  of  the  liquor 
plumbi  diacetatis  to  the  ounce  of  elder-flower  ointment. 

The  course  of  these  vesicles,  at  an  early  stage,  may  frequently  be 
arrested  by  the  above  lotions;  when,  however,  the  vesicles  have 
formed,  they  may  still  be  checked  by  puncturing  them  with  a  needle, 
and  by  inserting,  for  an  instant,  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  puncture. 

The  other  local  forms  of  herpes,  including  herpes  prseputialis,  may 
be  treated  upon  the  principle  recommended  for  herpes  labialis. 

In  herpes  zoster^  when  the  patient  is  weakly  or  aged,  tonic  reme- 
dies and  a  generous  diet  will  be  required.  He  should  be  careful  not 
to  lie  on  the  affected  side,  lest  the  vesicles  be  ruptured,  and  trouble- 
some ulcerations  or  gangrenous  sores  produced. 

When  the  vesicles  are  succeeded  by  excoriations  or  ulcerations. 
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the  ointment  recommended  for  herpes  labialie,  spread  upon  lint,  will 
be  found  a  useful  application.  If  the  cxcoriationaexhibit  a  tendency 
to  gangrene,  an  ointment  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  ten  grains  of 
the  salt  to  aJi  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  should  be  used.  And  if  the 
disease  be  accompanied  by  much  pain,  an  ointment  of  opium,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  watery  extract  to  an  ounce  of  aim- 
pie  cerate,  will  be  found  an  advantageous  remedy.  My  friend  Mr.  Lay, 
who  suffered  severely  from  the  itching  attendant  upon  this  disorder, 
while  engaged  in  Beechey's  expedition,  had  recourse  to  a  moist  cloth 
which  he  found  of  great  service  in  t|uelling  that  symptom  when  aug- 
mented so  as  to  become  unbearable  by  the  warmth  of  bed.  Lotions 
of  sulphate  of  siinc,  of  super-sulphate  of  alumina,  and  subborato  of 
Hoda,  are  recommended  by  Bateman  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  ectrotic  treatment  is  applicable  to  herpes  Eoster,  as  well  as  to 
herpes  labial  is,  and  tho  other  varieties  of  the  eruption.  The  vesicles 
should  be  carefully  punctured  with  a  needle,  and  the  sharp  point  of  a 
pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  introduced,  for  an  instant,  into  the  apcning. 
By  this  means  the  progress  of  tho  vesicles  may  be  checked,  and  the 
euro  brought  more  speedily  about  than  by  leaving  the  eruption  to  its 
course.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  the  possibility  of  some  visceral  disease 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  as  the  cutaneous  irritation  will  be 
diminished  by  the  remedy,  an  artificial  counter-irritant  should  be 
adopted  in  its  place. 

If  any  tardiness  be  apparent  in  the  development  of  the  eruption, 
the  treatment  suggested  by  Mr.  Plumbe  should  be  adopted — namely, 
the  application  of  a  strip  of  blistering  plaster  on  the  sound  skin,  in 
the  situation  where  the  vesicles  are  likely  to  appear,  or  immediately 
adjoining  those  which  are  already  prodaced.  This  application  has 
not  only  the  effect  of  checking  the  extension  of  the  disease,  "but  of 
producing  a  shrivelling  of  the  vesicles  already  formed,  and  cutting 
short  its  progress  altogether;  avoiding  at  once  its  tediousness  and  all 
tho  pain  attending  it."  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  blister 
over  the  vesicles,  for  this  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  sloughing  of  the 
derma.  Moreover,  Mr.  Plumbe  has  remarked  that  blisters  do  not 
rise  upon  the  inflamed  patch  of  herpes. 

Merpea  eircinnatuB  and  irU  require  no  especial  remedies;  they 
ahoula  be  treated  upon  the  general  principles  abovejndicated.  When 
the  circinnate  variety  becomes  chronic,  Gibert  recommends  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  one  drachm  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  fifteen  grains  of 
camphor  in  powder,  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  If  this  ointment  should 
fail,  a  blister  will  often  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  eruption. 

Casei  illmtrative  of  Jlerpeg. 
S28.  Herpet  phlyHenodea. — A  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  sat  for 
some  time  on  the  grass,  on  Good  Friday,  April  10th,  1846.  The 
next  day  he  had  severe  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the 
right  thigh,  which  was  attributed  to  rheumatism.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  a  blush  of  redness,  in  patches,  was  apparent  on  the  surface. 
On  Sunday,  minute  vesicles  in  clusters  were  perceived  here  and  there 
upon  the  red  patches.  These  vesicles  soon  bccauc  distended  with  a 
16 
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transparent  and  colourless  fluid,  and  reached  tkeir  fall  sise,  looking 
towards  erening  like  so  many  pearls.  On  Monday,  some  of  the  ve- 
sicles were  already  becoming  shrivelled,  and  had  a  purplish  hue,  while 
others,  fully  distended,  possessed  a  rich  grape-yellow  tnit.  On  Tues- 
day, all  the  vesicles  were  on  the  decline,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tardy  clusters,  which  were  now  attaining  maturity.  On  Wednesday, 
the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  the  greater  part  of  the  vesicles  had 
dried  up  into  reddish-yellow  wrinkled  scabs.  On  succeeding  days  the 
scabs  became  gradually  darker  and  harder,  and  were  closely  imbedded 
in  the  skin.  By  Saturday,  a  few  only  of  diese  scabs  remained ;  and 
on  Sunday,  the  completion  of  the  week,  traces  only  of  the  existence 
of  the  eruption  remained. 

329.  Herpes  zoster^  eanaenital.^ — ^A  lad,  nine  years  of  age,  had  a 
severe  attack,  occupying  the  right  half  of  the  trunk,  in  April,  1827.* 
The  boy's  grandfather  had  suffered  from  the  affection  several  times. 
One  of  his  uncles  had  the  disease  when  a  boy. 

830.  fferpe%  prseputialis  with  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra. — ^Mr.  B.,  a  gentleman  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  India, 
applied  to  me,  during  the  summer  of  1841,  in  consequence  of  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  affected  with  stricture.  I  found,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  was 
exceedingly  irritable.  At  one  of  his  visits  he  showed  me  an  eruption 
of  vesicles  of  herpes  upon  the  prepuce,  at  the  same  time  telling  me 
that  he  was  liable  to  such  attacks  occasionally,  but  that  they  subsided 
in  a  few  davs,  and  were  productive  of  temporary  inconvenience  only. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  them,  when  they  appeared,  a  simple 
unguent,  consisting  of  elder-flower  ointment,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  Mr.  Vincent. 

ECZEMA. 
Syn.  Humid  tetter,  or  scall.     Dartre  squameuse  humide^  AHbert. 

331.  Eczema^  (Platb  9)  is  a  non-contagious  affection  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  the  eruption  of  minute  vesicles  in  great  numbers, 
and  frequently  confluent,  upon  a  surface  of  irregular  form,  and  usually 
of  considerable  extent.  The  vesicles  are  so  closely  aggregated  in 
some  situations,  as  to  give  rise  ^o  one  continuous  vesicle  of  great 
breadth.  These  larger  vesicles,  when  laid  open,  appear  to  be  cellular 
in  their  structure ;  the  cellular  disposition  obviously  depending  upon 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  numerous  small  vesicles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. The  vesicles  of  eczema  terminate  by  absorption  of  the  fluid 
which  they  contain,  or  by  rupture  and  moist  excoriations,  succeeded 
by  thin  crusts,  and  furfuraceous  desquamation.  The  eruption  is  gene- 
rally successive,  and  variable  in  its  period  of  duration.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  skin  only,  but  frequently  extends  to  the  neighbouring 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  often  developed  on  the  scalp,  and  upon  the 
hair-bearing  parts  of  the  body. 

332.  The  varieties  assumed  by  eczema,  in  its  development  upon 

'  Medical  Gftsette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  632.  *  Der.  mCtif,  to  boil  out. 
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tte  CHtRneom  snrfaee,  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  acute  and  chronk: 
In  the  former  are  arranged  four  principal  varieties,  and  in  the  latter 
one  typical  form,  Besiaea  these,  several  local  forms  of  the  disease, 
either  from  their  severity,  or  from  certain  peculiarities  which  they 
present,  deserve  distinct  consideration,  and  may  be  asaemblcd  into  a 
third  group,  the  members  of  that  group  being  susceptible  of  assuming, 
as  circumstances  may  direct,  either  the  acute  or  the  chronic  type. 
The  varieties  of  eczema,  therefore,  are, — 

1.  Acute.  2.    Chronic. 

E.  simplex.  E.  chronicum. 

"  rubrum. 
'  mercuriale. 
mpetiginodes. 

3.  Local  formic 
K.  capitis. 
"  faciei.  , 
"  auriculare. 
"  mam  ill  are. 
"  umbilicale. 
"   perineale. 

ECZEMA  SIMPLEX. 

333.  In  this,  the  most  simple  form  of  eczema,  (Platb  !),  i.  i.)  the 
vesicles,  about  the  siie  of  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, anil  clustered  into  confluent  patches  of  various  extent,  aro  ac- 
companied by  very  trifling  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

The  eruption  makes  its  appearance  suddenly,  without  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  the  vesicles  are  distended  with  a  transparent  linipiil 
serum,  which  gradually  becomes  turhid,  and  then  milky.  The  fluiil 
is  then  by  degrees  absorbed,  and  the  epiderma  shrivels  into  a  thin 
pellicle,  which  is  thrown  off'  by  desquamation.  When,  however,  the 
vesicles  are  broken,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  scale  which  follows  is 
thicker  and  more  adhorent,  and  remains  attached  to  the  surface  for 
a  longer  period.  The  affection  is  generally  prolonged  by  successive 
eruptions  for  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  for  a  greater  number  of 
weeks,  but  is  so  slight  as  to  leave  behind  it  no  trace  of  the  previout 
existence  of  morbid  action.  It  is  accompanied  by  itching,  which  it 
sometimes  considerable  and  troublesome,  but  presents  no  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Rayer  remarks  that  the  vesicles  "usually  corre- 
spond with  the  minute  projections  whence  the  h^irs  issue,  and  which 
may  bo  very  distinctly  seen  by  examining  the  insides  of  the  arms  and 
thighs  with  attention."  This  does  not  agree  with  my  experience ; 
they  appear  to  me  to  occupy  the  interlinear  compartments  (§  31)  of 
the  akin. 

Ecxema  is  sometimes  general,  but  moro  frequently  local,  in  its  erup- 
tion. The  parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  its  attacks  arc  the  arni<; 
and  forearms,  and  particularly  the  hands,  and  between  the  fingers. 
Bayer  alludes  to  a  variety  of  eczema  simplex  described  by  hia  pupil. 
Dr.  Levain.     This  variety  is  "distinguished  by  clustered  patches  of 
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vesicles,  the  dimensions  of  which  ▼arj  from  those  of  a  sovereign  to 
those  of  a  two-sovereign  piece."  ^'The  clusters  are  scattered  over 
the  skin,  which  only  appears  red  in  the  places  affected.  On  the  red 
patches,  covered  with  vesicles,  the  cuticle  may  sometimes  be  raised 
and  removed  in  a  single  piece."  From  this  description,  it  would  seem 
that  the  eruption  bears  the  samerdation  to  eczema  simplex  that  herpes 
phlyctenodes  does  to  the  local  forms  of  that  eruption. 

I  have  observed  another  variety  in  which  the  vesicles  were  conical 
in  form,  and  resembled  those  of  iMmbies.  They  were  dispersed  singly 
and  in  small  number  over  the  hands  and  arms,  and  were  each  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thin  scale.  Their  elected  seat  was  the  thinly  covered 
skin  between  the  fingers,  the  flexures  of  the  wrists,  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  forearm  and  elbow-joint. 

BCZSM A  RUBBUM. 

834.  Eczema  rubrum,  or  inflammatory  eczema,  (Plate  9,  k.  k.) 
is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  variety  by  the  development  of  the 
vesicles  upon  a  surface  which  is  tense,  swollen,  and  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  The  eruption  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  form  of 
minute  white  points,  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  the  inflamed 
surface.  These  speedily  increase  in  size,  and  become  small,  trans- 
parent vesicles,  filled  with  limpid  serum,  and  surrounded  by  an  areola 
of  still  deeper  redness.  When  the  disease  is  disposed  to  terminate 
favourably,  the  redness  subsides  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  or  of  a  week, 
the  fluid  contained  within  the  vesicles  is  absorbed,  and  their  epidermal 

Earietes  shrivel  and  dry  up,  forming  thin  scales,  which  are  thrown  off 
y  desquamation,  leaving  behind  them  a  redneSs  of  the  skin,  which 
continues  for  a  considerable  time. 

When,  however,  the  affection  is  more  severe,  the  inflammation  aug- 
ments instead  of  diminishing,  and  the  vesicles  are  produced  in  so 
great  number  as  to  become  confluent.  Their  contents,  at  first 
limpid,  become  turbid  and  milky;  they  burst  almost  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  leave  behind  them  inflamed  and  excoriated  surfaces,  which 
pour  out  an  abundant  secretion.  The  ichor  from  the  inflamed  sur- 
faces is  profuse  and  irritating,  and  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of 
the  excoriations.  The  exposed  derma  is  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
and  is  covered  here  anii  there  with  flakes  of  a  whitish  membranous 
film.  Some  of  these  crimson  excoriations  are  bordered  by  an  abrupt 
margin  of  thick  and  softened  epiderma.  When  the  discharge  di- 
minishes in  quantity,  it  concretes  into  the  form  of  softish  lamellae, 
which  harden  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  constitute  scabs  of 
various  extent  and  thickness.  The  more  severe  degrees  of  eczema 
rubrum  endure  for  two  or  three,  weeks,  and  if  the  causes  continue 
which  gave  rise  to  the  disease  in  the  first  instance,  or  if  any  source 
of  irritation  still  remain,  it  may  assume  the  chronic  form. 

ECZEMA  MERCURIALE. 

Syn.  Hyirargyria,     Erythema  mereuritUe.     Erythema  iehororum.     Marcet. 

Mercurial  lepra,     Moriarty. 

835.  Eczema  mercuriale  offers  some  points  of  dissimilarity  from 
eczema  rubrum,  but  not  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  its  con- 
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sideration  as  a  separate  genus  of  vesicular  (Useaso,  under  tbe  name 
assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Alley — hydrargyria.  At  the  present  day  the 
eruption  is  rare;  but  formerly,  when  mercury  was  a  fashionable  re- 
medy, its  occurrence  was  more  frequent.  Dr.  Alley  describes  three 
varieties,  or  rather  degrees,  of  the  affection — namely,  hydrargyria 
luitis,  febrilig,  and  maligna. 

Eczema  mercuriale  is  characterized  by  a  red  efflorescence  occurrina 
in  patches  of  variable  size,  and  surmounted  by  transparent  vesicles  of  ' 
extreme  minuteness.  In  the  mild  form  of  the  affection,  the  vesicles 
are  not  perceived  until  the  surface  is  examined  with  care,  but  in  tha 
more  severe  degrees  the  vesicles  increase  in  size,  and  their  transparent 
contents  become  opaque  and  purulent.  In  some  instances,  particularly 
where  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  the  efflorescence  occupies  a  large 
extent  of  surface,  sometimes  the  entire  body,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  rubeola ;  at  a  later  period,  the  small  semilunar  spots  coalesce, 
and  form  patches  of  larger  size.  The  mora  uaual  sent  of  tbe  eruption 
is  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  the  thin  bIub  of  the  pudendal  region ;  ^ 
sometimes  it  appears  first  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  more  rarely  ' 
on  the  face.  The  eruption  is  preceded  by  heat  and  smarting  of  the 
skin,  and  its  progress  is  remarkable  for  excessive  beat,  with  smarting 
and  pruritus.  When  the  vesicles  are  very  minute,  they  dry  up  with- 
out giving  rise  to  secondary  inconvenience;  but  when  they  occur  in 
folds  of  the  skin,  or  are  larger  in  size,  they  are  usually  broken,  and 
the  abraded  derma  pours  out  an  acrid  and  offensive'  ichor  in  consider- 
able quantity.  When  the  eruption  declines — an  event  that  usually 
happens  at  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  in  the  mild  form  of  tha 
disease,  and  at  a  variable  period  later  in  the  severe  forms  —  the 
epiderraa  is  thrown  off  by  repealed  desquamation,  leaving  the  skin  of 
a  deeply  red  colour.  Sometimes  at  the  close  of  the  eruption  the  dia^.^ 
ease  concentrates  itself  on  a  particular  spot,  and  remains  obstinately 
fixed  for  weeks  or  even  months.  Of  this  kind  is  a  case  lately  under 
my  care,  in  which  the  congestion  and  epidermal  exfoliation  were 
limited  to  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

Mercurial  eczema,  in  its  mildest  form,  may  appear  without  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  or  with  but  trifling  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
and  feverishness.  But  in  a  more  advanced  degree, — in  that,  for  in- 
stance, named /efinVia  by  Dr.  Alley, — the  invasion  is  marked  by  rigors, 
nausea,  pains  in  the  head,  diminished  secretions,  and  other  symptoms 
of  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  fauces  are  always  more  or 
less  in6amed  in  these  cases,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  mucoufl 
membrane  often  extends  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  the  most  severe 
form  of  the  affection — namely,  in  that  produced  by  a  continuance  in 
the  use  of  mercury  after  the  eruption  has  appeared — the  hydrargyria 
maligna  of  Dr.  Alley — the  face  is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyelidB 
closed,  the  throat  tumefied  and  painful,  the  colour  of  tbe  efflorescence 
of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  all  tbe  symptoms  aggravated.  The  epi- 
dermal exfoliation  continues  for  n  greater  length  of  time ;  it  is  throws 
off  in  large  flakes,  and  the  nails  are  sometimes  cast  with  the  epiderma. 

Persona  who  have  once  suffered  from  eczema  mercuriale  are  subject 
io  subsequent  attacks. 

I  '  Sp«a(  compaiei  it  to  putcul  &tb. 
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The  mercurial  eruption  is  sometimes  the  eonsequence  of  a  lone 
continued  use  of  mercnry,  bat  occasionany  it  wonld  seem  to  depend 
on  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  unless  we  suppose  the 
eyes  of  the  observers  to  hare  become  so  obscured  by  a  favourite  hy- 
pothesis, as  to  see  nothing  but  hydrargyria  in  every  inflammatory 
eczema,  developed  after  taking  a  aose  of  medicine  containing  a  par- 
ticle of  mercury.  This  idea  is  naturally  excited  when  we  read  of 
eczema  mercuriale  following  the  exhibition  of  a  single  blue  pill,  al- 
though I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  mercury  upon  some  constitu- 
tions possesses  remarkable  powers,  and  I  have  seen  a  man  salivated 
from  stopping  his  tooth  with  the  metallic  alloy  commonly  used  for 
that  purpose.  At  other  times,  mercurial  inunction,  or  a  mercurial 
atmosphere,  is  the  cause  of  the  eczematous  eruption.  Dr.  Alley  con- 
ceives that  in  his  cases  the  effect  of  the  mercurial  ointment  may  have 
been  much  heightened  by  its  admixture  with  camphor,  the  formula 
consisting  of  two  scruples  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  the  unguent. 
Dr.  Moriarty^  assigns  opium  as  a  cause  of  this  eruption.  Indeed,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  skin  after  an  attack  is  so  great,  that  in  Hewson 
Bigger's  case  it  recurred  several  times  uiider  tne  use  of  opium.  In 
Dr.  Crawford's  case,'  the  eruption  was  reproduced  by  one  grain  of 
opium.     Cold,  also,  has  had  the  effect  of  re-exciting  it. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  mercuriale  consists  in  tne  removal  of  the 
cause,  and  the  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  laid  down  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  milder  forms  of  eczema  simplex.  Dr.  Crawford  found 
the  liniment  of  oil  and  lime-water  the  best  local  application.  Inter- 
nally he  gave  tonics.  Dr.  MarcetV  case,  which  appears  to  have 
been  simply  eczema  rubrum,  following  gonorrhoea,  was  treated  with 
the  warm  bath,  poultices  moistened  with  liquor  plumbi,  and  diaphoretic 
laxatives.^ 

ECZEMA  IMPETIGINODES. 

836.  Eczema  impetiginodes  (Plate  9,  l.  l.)  is  a  severe  degree  of 
eczema  rubrum ;  in  some  instances  it  presents  all  the  characters  of 
the  latter  at  the  outset,  and  subsequently  assumes  appearances  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  At  other  times  the  disease  breaks  forth  in  all  its  se- 
verity on  its  first  invasion.  M.  Devergie  remarks  that  eczema  takes 
on  the  impetiginous  character  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-five  per  cent. 

In  eczema  impetiginodes  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed  and  swollen  ; 
the  vesicles,  which  are  in  many  places  aggregated  into  confluent  clus- 
ters, often  communicate  with  each  other,  and  form  a  continuous 
vesicle  of  some  extent.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles,  which  are  at 
first  limpid,  speedily  become  turbid  and  puriform,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  are  effused  upon  the  surface  by  the  rupture  of  the  epiderma. 
The  purulent  secretion,  after  its  effusion,  concretes  upon  the  broken 
surface,  and  produces  yellowish,  lamellated  crusts,  often  of  consider- 
able extent.  When  the  crusts  are  rubbed  off,  or  removed,  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  derma  presents  a  vivid  crimson  colour,  partly 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  yol.  zvi.,  p.  37.  *  Idem. 
'  Medtco-Chirurgical  Transactioof,  vol.  ii. 

*  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  contains  other  cases  by  Dr.  Spens,  voL 
}.;  D/.  MacMuUin,  vol.  ii.;  Dr.  Rutter,  vol.  v.;  and  Dr.  Ramsay,  vol.  vii. 
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concenled  here  ond  there  by  films  of  whitish  lymph,  and  aeoretbg 
an  abundant  ichoroua  fluid,  having  a  reddish  tinge.  This  Becretion 
hardens,  if  the  inflamed  surface  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  into  a  thin,  dark-coloured  scab,  which  remains,  unless 
disturbed  by  accident  or  design,  until  the  excoriated  surface  is  healed. 

The  eruption  of  eczema  impctiginodes,  as  of  the  milder  forms  of 
eczema,  is  successive;  fresh  crops  of  pustular  vesicles  are  produced 
as  the  first  decline,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  prolonged  for  two, 
three,  or  more  weeks,  especially  if  irritated  by  the  employment  of  in- 
judicious remedies.  In  the  latter  case  the  affection  often  lapses  into 
the  chronic  form  of  eczema. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  for  the  most  part  local  in  its  attack,  con- 
fining itself  to  a  single  region  of  the  body,  and  that  of  limited  extent. 
The  Ibrcarms  and  hands  are  the  frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the 
face  is  not  uncommonly  affected.  In  these  cases,  there  are  no  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  But  when  the  disease  is  general  in  its  eruption, 
or  when  children  arc  the  subjects  of  the  partial  affection  in  any  de- 
gree of  severity,  the  ordinary  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying 
infiftinmation  are  developed — viz.,  quick  circulation,  excited  nervous 
system,  disordered  digestive  system,  and  diminiahcd  secretions.  The 
local  symptoms  correspond  in  degree  with  the  Tiolence  of  the  affection, 
consisting  of  burning  and  distressing  h^at,  and  excessive  smarting 
and  throbbing,  which  are  greatly  augmented  by  the  warmth  of  bed, 
and  tend  to  banish  sleep. 

ECZEMA  CHEOMICUM. 

SS7.  Whenever,  from  the  continuance  of  any  of  the  preceding 
forms  of  eczema  for  a  lengthened  period,  either  os  a  result  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  original  disease,  or  of  mismanagement  in  its  treatment, 
the  surrounding  skin  is  irritated  by  the  ichorous  discharge  secreted 
by  the  excoriations,  the  deeper  textures  of  the  integument  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  morbid  action.  The  akin  is  inflamed  and 
swollen,  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  becomes  dense  and  infil- 
trated; new  excoriations,  with  deep  and  extensive  chaps  and  fissures, 
are  produced,  and  a  profuse  ichoroua  secretion  is  poured  out  by  the 
diseased  structures.  The  chronic  form  of  eczema  is  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  flexures  of  joints;  more  rarely  it  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable surface,  and  occasionally  involves  an  entire  limb.  It  is  ob- 
stinate and  troublesome  under  treatment,  and  frequently,  in  defiance 
of  the  best  directed  management,  endures  for  several  months. 

Sometimes  the  secretion  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  concretes  into 
thin,  yellowish,  lamellated  scabs,  which  fall  off  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  replaced  by  successive  deposits  of  thinner  scabs.  The  surface 
upon  which  they  rest  becomes  less  red  and  hot,  and  the  diseased  skin 
appears  to  be  gradually  progressing  towards  cure,  when  suddenly  the 
redness  and  tumefaction  return,  a  fresh  crop  of  vesicles  is  produced, 
which  burst  and  go  through  the  usual  course,  but  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  the  first.  In  this  manner  fresh  and  fresh  crops  are  at 
intervals  developed,  and  the  morbid  action  is  kept  up  for  months,  and 
even  for  years. 
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Chronic  eczema  is  always  attended  with  severe  itching,  which  only 
increases  with  the  attempts  made  by  the  patient  to  reliere  himself  by 
scratching.  In  certain  situations,  the  pnuitos  is  wholly  onbearabley 
and  excites  the  wildest  paroxysms,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  occurs  ia 
the  ynlra,  upon  the  scrotom,  or  around  the  anus. 

ECZEMA  CAPITIS. 
Vuicmlar  Mcall* 

338.  Eczema  of  the  scalp  is  a  frequent  affection  in  infants  at  the 
breast,  in  children  during  dentition,  and  in  those  who  are  unhealUiy 
and  scrofulous  at  a  later  period.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
this  disease,  on  numerous  occasions,  among  the  ill-fed  and  poorly- 
clad  children  of  workhouses.  The  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  part, 
or  it  may  attack  the  whole  of  the  scalp,  from  which  it  is  liable  to  ex- 
tend to  the  face,  the  ears  and  the  neck.  The  scalp  is  red,  swollen^ 
and  painful ;  the  vesicles  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  speedily 
burst,  pouring  forth  an  abundance  of  ichorous  secretion,  which  col* 
lects  around  the  hairs  and  involves  them  in  a  thick,  lamellated,  yellow- 
ish crust.  The  disease  is  attended  with  intense  pruritus ;  it  diffuses 
an  offensive  odour  around  the  patient,  and,  if  neglected,  engenders 
pediculi  in  great  numbers.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  authors, 
that  the  health  of  children  affected  with  this  disease  is  good;  indeed, 
they  affirm  that  it  acts  as  a  prophylactic  against  more  serious  dis- 
orders, and  recommend  that  the  discharge  should  be  checked  with 
caution.  Rayer  observes,  that  *^  those  children  who  labour  under  ec- 
zema of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp  whilst  they  are  teething  rarely  suf- 
fer from  convulsions  or  obstinate  diarrhoeas." 

If  the  disease  be  neglected, — and  indeed  sometimes  when  great 
watchfulness  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient, — it  is  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  a  chronic  state.  The  scalp  becomes  thickened,  and 
sometimes  fissured ;  the  lymphatic  glands  frequently  become  enlarged ; 
subcutaneous  abscesses  occasionally  form ;  the  quantity  of  secretion 
is  diminished,  and  the  pruritus  is  not  so  great.  The  incrustations  are 
lamellated  in  form,  uid  dispersed  among  the  hair. in  great  abundance^ 
assuming  the  characters  which  have  been  described  by  Alibert  under 
the  name  of  teigne  fuffuracee.  At  other  times  the  secretion  collects 
the  hair  into  small  bundles,  and  forms  around  them  thin,  shining,  and 
silvery  pellicles.  Rayer  compares  these  sheaths  very  aptly  to  the 
^^  pellicles  that  envelop  the  sprouting  feathers  of  young  birds."  To 
the  imaginative  eye,  the  hairs,  thus  surrounded  by  thin,  silvery  pelli- 
cles, bear  some  resemblance  to  asbestos;  hence  the  designation  ap- 
plied to  this  variety  by  Alibert,  teigne  amiantacie.  Chronic  eczema 
of  the  scab  not  unfrequently  extends  to  the  follicles  of  the  hair,  and 
destroys  their  function,  producing  partial  alopecia.  The  destruction 
of  the  hair  also  takes  place  occasionally  upon  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids. 

ECZEMA  FACIEI. 

339.  Eczema  of  the  face  is  an  affection  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
infants  at  the  breast  (hence  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  crusta 
lactea)  and  young  children,  and  is  more  rarely  developed  in  the  adulU 
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It  is  sometimes  an  extension  of  eczema  capitis,  but  at  other  timca  ap- 
pears primarily  on  the  face,  and  especially  upon  the  cheeks,  tho  chin, 
the  npper  lip,  and  the  forehead.     The  eruption  invades,  as  in  eczema 
rubrum,  with  a  numerous  cluster  of  minute  and  scarcely  raised  veai*  i 
cles,  which  burst  in  a  few  days,  and  pour  forth  their  serous  or  sero*  | 
purulent  contents  upon  the  inflamed  surface,     Tho  eruption  not  nn-  | 
frequently  assumes  the  appearance  of  eczema  impetiginodes,  or  par- 
takes in  some  parts  of  tho  characters  of  that  disease,  while  in  others 
it  retains  the  form  of  eczema  rubrum.     The  effused  secretion^  desic-   | 
,  cates  into  thin,  lamellated,  yellowish  and  greenish  scabs,  which  becom*   | 
more  and  more  thickened  by  fresh  addition  of  secretions  from  beneath, 
while  the  eruption  extends  by  its  circumference.     In  this  manner  the 
entire  face  may  be  covered  by  a  thick,  lamellated  crust,  which  formi 
a  complete  mask  to  the  features,  not  unlike  that  of  the  porri/o  larvalia 
of  Wiilitn.     The  inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  neighbouring 
mucous  membranes,  as  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  Schneiderian   mem^ 
brane,  or  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.     The  affection  is  attended 
with  considerable  itching  and  smarting,  and  the  skin  becomes  6asured 
with  cracks  induced  hy  the  movements  of  the  face.     The  blood  which 
escapes  from  these  chaps,  and  from  accidental  scratches,  mingles  with 
the  secretion  from  the  excoriated  surfaces,  and  tinges  the  crusts  of  a 
deep  brown  colour.     When  the  disease  declines,  no  trace  of  the  af-   i 
fection  remains;  but  if  the  face  be  scratched,  as  frequently  occurs, 
in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  tho  pruritus,  unsightly  scars  are 
left  behind.     The  affection  occasionally  spreads  from  the  face  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and,  if  improperly  treated,  may  endure  for  many 
months,  or  even  years. 

Eczema  of  the  face  sometimes  merges  into  a  chronic  form;  the 
vesicles  cease  to  be  produced,  the  secretion  diminishes,  the  surface 
becomes  dry  and  less  red,  a  number  of  thin,  grayish  lamellae  usurp 
the  place  of  the  fallen  crusts,  and  are  succeeded  in  their  turn  by  a 
furfuraceous  desquamation.  At  a  later  period  the  skin  may  be  left 
sound,  but  somewhat  thickened,  and  of  a  deeper  tint  than  natural, 
and  the  accustomed  pale  hue  is  regained  only  in  the  course  of  time. 

ECZEMA  AliRIUM.  _ 

840.  Eczema  makes  its  attack  upon  the  ears  at  all  periods  of  lif^, 
and  in  both  sexes,  and  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  children  during 
dentition.  The  ears  affected  by  this  disease  are  red,  swollen,  and 
tender,  and  are  covered  by  vesicles  and  chaps,  which  pour  out  a 
profusion  of  ichorua  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  discharge  spreading 
upon  the  inBamed  surface  desiccates  into  a  yellowish  and  brownish 
lamellated  crust,  which  is  constantly  augmented  by  fresh  secretion. 
From  the  pinna,  the  inflammation  often  extends  into  the  meatus,  and 
gives  rise  to  great  pain.  Small  subcutaneous  abscesses  form  in  the 
integument  around  the  ears,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glaoda 
frequently  enlarge. 

In  children  this  affection  generally  terminates  favourably,  but  in 
persons  of  more  advanced  Ufe  it  is  very  apt  to  assume  the  chronie  ' 
form.     In  the  latter  case  resides  cease  to  be  produced,  the  incruetar 
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tions  become  thinner,  and  are  diminished ;  the  tissues  of  the  ear  are 
swollen  and  infiltrated;  the  meatus  is  constricted,  the  skin  is  fissured 
by  painful  diaps,  and  the  disease  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  often  re- 
sisting erery  method  of  treatment,  and  enduring  for  years. 

BCZSMA  MAMMILLAKUM. 

341.  Ecsema  of  the  nipples  is  a  somewhat  rare  Tariety  of  edema- 
tous affection,  and  usually  assumes  a  chronic  form.  It  has  been  90- 
casionally  obserred  in  women  during  suckling,  but  is  more  frequently 
met  with  in  girls  at  puberty,  in  women  who  hare  never  been  mothers, 
at  the  critical  period  of  life,  and  in  old  persons.  It  is  eharaeterized 
by  an  eruption  of  small  yesicles,  succeeded  by  chaps,  bodi  the  <Mie 
and  the  other  exuding  a  considerable  quantity  of  secretion,  which  de- 
siccates into  lamellar  scabs  and  scales.  The  affection  is  attended  with 
much  itching,  and  the  nipple  is  tender,  and  frequently  bleeds  on  being 
rubbed  or  scratched.  In  the  chronic  form  the  disease  is  exceedingly 
obstinate  and  difficult  of  cure.  Should  it  occur  during  lactation,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  infant  should  be  weaned. 

ECZBMA  UMBILICALE. 

342.  In  infants  an  eczematous  eruption  followed  by  excoriation 
and  considerable  discharge  takes  place  around  the  umbilicus.  The 
affection  is  of  little  importance,  and  soon  yields  to  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

I6CZEMA  PBRINRALB. 

843.  In  this  affection,  the  eczematous  eruption  is  developed  xxpon 
the  scrotum  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  ani» ;  or  it  may  commence  in 
the  latter  situation,  and  spread  to  the  scrotum.  The  disease,  what- 
ever its  mode  of  origin,  is  exceedingly  distressing,  being  accompanied 
by  a  most  unbearable  pruritus,  which  is  increased,  rather  than  miti- 
gated, by  the  efforts  of  the  patient  to  relieve  himself  by  scratching. 
The  vesicles  burst  or  are  ruptured  as  soon  as  formed,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ichorous  secretion  is  poured  out,  fissures  and  excoriations  are 
formed,  and  life  becomes  a  burden  to  the  sufferer.  Eczema  in  this 
region  generally  assumes  the  chronic  form,  and  continues  with  tem- 
porary remission  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  for  months  and 
even  years.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  of  the  middle  period 
of  life. 

In  the  female,  ecsema  perineale  is,  if  possible,  more  painful  and 
distressing  than  in  the  male,  and  is  much  heightened  by  the  extension 
of  the  eruption  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva.  The  irritation 
is,  moreover,  augmented  by  the  frequent  effusion  of  morbid  secretions 
from  the  vagina.  All  the  functions  of  the  region  are  rendered  painfiil, 
the  smarting  is  excessive,  and  the  pruritus  unbearable.  Adults  are 
most  frequently  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  children  rarely.  I 
have,  however,  seen  one  instance  in  a  little  girl  eight  years  of  age. 

344.  Diagnosis. — The  different  varieties  of  eczema  present  craer- 
enoes  of  character  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  mast  be 
-borne  in  mind  in  our  endeavours  to  establish  the  diagnostic  signs  of 
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the  disease.  Thus,  In  eczema  simplex  we  find  clusters  of  minute 
vesicles  in  great  numbers,  and  without  accompanying  redness;  in 
eczema  rubrum  the  vesicles  are  surrounded  by  inflamed  areoloe  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  mingled  with  moist  excoriations ;  in  eczema  im- 
petiginodes  many  of  the  vesicles  contain  a  sero-purulent  fluid,  others 
are  serous,  and  others,  again,  are  supplanted  by  excoriated  patches; 
in  the  latter  stages  of  all  the  above  varieties,  we  find  lamellated  scabs 
and  incrustations  of  variable  thickness;  and  in  eczema  chronicum  we 
have  chaps  and  fissures  pouring  out  an  abundance  of  ichorous  fluid, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  copious  desquamation.  Moreover,  eczema 
is  frequently  seen  as  a  complication  of  scabies,  and  is  itself  compli- 
cated by  the  pustules  of  impetigo  and  ecthyma. 

Eczema  simplex  is  not  unfroqueutly  confounded  with  soabies,  and 
from  the  similarity  of  some  of  their  characters,  this  mistake  is  very 
likely  to  occur.  In  both,  vesicles  are  present ;  in  both,  the  eruptions 
are  developed  without  redness  of  the  skin;  both  are  situated  in  the 
flexures  of  joints,  between  the  fingers,  &c.,  and  both  are  accompanied 
with  pruritus.  But,  upon  careful  examination,  considerable  difi'ercnces 
will  be  detected  between  the  two  diseases. 

Simple  eczema  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with  sudamina,  with 
which  its  vesicles  bear  considerable  analogy.  The  characters  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  are,  that  in  the  latter  the  vesicles  are 
of  a  larger  size  than  those  of  eczema,  being  equal  in  bulk  to  a  millet 
seed,  while  those  of  eczema  rarely  surpass  the  head  of  a  small  pin. 
The  vesicles  of  sudamina  are  scattered  and  discreet,  those  of  eczema 
confluent  and  very  closely  aggregated.  The  former,  again,  are  as- 
sociated with  profuse  perspiration,  which  is  not  the  case  with  eczema. 
Moreover,  sudamina  occur  without  preceding  irritation  of  the  skin, 
and  their  presence  gives  rise  to  no  abnormal  sensations. 

Eczema  imyetiff modes  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  scabies  and  im- 
petigo. Scabies  complicated  with  pustules,  as  it  sometimes  occurs, 
presents  several  points  of  resemblatice  with  eczema  impetiginodes, 
but  the  other  characteristic  signs  and  the  presence  of  a  parasitic 
animalcule  are  absent.  The  pustules  of  scabies,  again,  contain  pus 
from  their  first  appearance.  In  impetigo,  the  pustules  never  contuin 
serum;  they  are  larger  than  the  eczematous  sero-pustules,  uncompli- 
cated with  vesicles,  which  are  always  present  in  association  with 
eczema  impetiginodes,  and  confined  to  a  small  extent  of  surface. 
Again,  the  hardened  coverings  of  the  excoriations  of  eczema  are  thin 
scabs,  while  those  of  impetigo  are  dense  and  thick  greenish-yellow  or 
brownish  crusts. 

£vzema  chronicum  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  with  lichen 
agrius ;  for  instance,  the  chaps  and  fissures,  and  the  ichorous  secretion 
from  the  excoriated  surfaces.  But  the  incrustations  produced  by  the 
desiccation  of  the  accretion  are  somewhat  different  in  the  two  dis- 
eases; in  the  former  they  are  thin,  lamellar,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; in  the  latter  they  are  smaller  in  breadth,  thicker,  and  more 
yellow.  But  the  principal  difference  is  rendered  apparent  when  the 
incrustations  fall;  for  in  eczema  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  somewhat 
tumid  and  shining,  while  in  lichen  it  is  rough  and  papular,  the  pimples 
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being  easily  distinguished  by  the  touch,  if  not  at  once  detected  by 
the  eye.  Moreover,  the  elementary  characters  of  the  two  diseases 
are  generally  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eruption ;  in  lichea 
some  few  papul»  may  always  be  discovered,  and  in  eczema,  a  few 
scattered  vesicles  may  for  the  most  part  be  found. 

Chronic  eczema  may  also  be  confounded  with  psoriasis,  when  the 
former  ceases  to  exude  any  secretion,  but  upon  careful  inspection,  m 
certain  difference  will  always  be  observed  between  the  lamellated 
scales  which  are  produced  by  both  affections.  Those  of  psoriasis 
retain  more  of  the  characters  of  the  epiderma  than  the  incrustations 
of  eczema.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  will  be  diflBcult  to  establish  a 
positive  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases,  unless  a  few  elementary 
vesicles  be  found  to  confirm  our  decision. 

Eczema  capitis  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  other  diseases  of 
the  scalp  by  the  characters  which  have  been  already  indicated  in  the 
description  of  this  affection. 

Eczema  aurium  is  distinguished  from  erythema  intertrigo  by  the 
absence  of  all  trace  of  vesicles  in  the  latter,  and  by  its  appearance 
in  the  cleft  behind  the  ears.  It  is  attended  with  chapping,  and  by 
the  effusion  of  serous  discharge.  The  same  characters  serve  to  estal>- 
lish  the  diagnosis  between  eczema  mammillarum,  umbilicale,  and  pe- 
rineale,  ana  erythema  of  those  regions. 

845.  Catues. — Eczema  is  apt  to  occur  either  symptomatically,  as 
a  consequence  of  some  constitutional  disturbance,  or  as  an  effect  of 
the  application  of  local  irritants  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  system  under 
hygienic  influences,  as  during  the  spring  and  summer  season  of  the 
year,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes; 
affections  of  the  digestive  system,  as  dentition;  the  irritation  pro* 
duced  by  unsound  milk  in  infants  at  the  breast;  and  stimulating  and 
improper  food  and  drinks  in  persons  of  all  ages ;  affections  of  the 
uterine  system,  as  smenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  utero-gestation,  and 
the  critical  period  of  life ;  the  cessation  of  lactation ;  affections  of  the 
nutritive  system,  as  scrofula ;  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  mental  emotions,  particularly  of  the  depressing  kind.  The  local 
causes  of  the  disease  are  heat  and  cold,  together  with  friction,  and 
irritation  of  the  skin  produced  by  whatever  cause.  Thus,  occasionally, 
we  find  eczema  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  a  variety 
which  has,  by  Willan,  been  denominated  eczema  solare.  It  not  un- 
frequently  attends  the  inflammation  produced  upon  the  skin  bv  the 
irritation  of  a  blister,  or  by  the  application  of  the  compound  sulphur 
ointment,  or  of  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster.  A  variety  is  also  met  with 
affecting  the  hands  of  persons,  who  are  called  upon,  in  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  life,  to  manipulate  dry  and  powdery,  or  stimulating  sub- 
stances. In  the  same  category  must  be  enumerated  the  transmission 
of  eczema,  bv  contact,  from  one  person  to  another,  the  discharge 
from  the  vesicles  in  this  case  not  effecting  any  specific  action,  but 
merely  acting  the  part  of  a  local  irritant.  Eczema  is  developed  in 
females  more  frequently  than  in  males,  an  observation  which  must  be 
referred  for  its  explanation  to  the  greater  cutaneous  susceptibility  of 
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tlic  Former  than  of  tbe  latter  bcx.  Again,  different  parts  of  tbe  body 
exhibit  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  the  invasion  of  the  disease  at 
different  periods  of  life;  henoe  it  is  well  remarked  by  Rayer,  that  in 
"infancy  and  youth,  eczema  appears  more  particularly  on  the  head; 
in  riper  years,  on  the  hreast  and  beliy,  but  especially  on  the  genital 
organs ;  and  in  advanced  life,  on  the  lower  cjctremities,  and  about 
the  margin  of  the  anus,"  In  some  instances,  the  eruption  has  been 
observed  to  be  hereditary  in  its  origin,  being  developed  in  the  infant 
Boon  after  birth,  and  after  the  previous  occurrence  of  the  disorder  in 
the  parent. 

846.  Prognotin. — Eczema  acts  very  commonly  as  a  safety  valve  to 
the  health  of  the  system,  and  the  discharge  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
must  be  checked  very  guardedly,  and  not  before  a  counter-action, 
either  on  the  skin,  or  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  has  been 
established  by  art.  In  most  instances,  the  eruption  is  difficult  of 
cure,  not  so  much  from  any  pathological  peculiarities  which  it  pre- 
sents, as  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  often  symptomatic  of 
constitutional  disturbance  or  visceral  disease,  which  must  be  removed 
before  the  local  affection  can  be  conquered;  indeed,  it  usually  hap- 
pens, that  the  cure  of  the  constitutional  disorder  is  followed  by  a 
spontaneous  disappearance  of  theeczema. 

347.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  eczema  must  be  regulated  by 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  particular  causes  of  the 
affection.  When  the  eruption  is  of  idiopathic  origin,  the  requisite 
treatment  will  be  antiphlogistic;  active  when  tbe  disease  is  acute,  as 
in  eczema  rubrum  and  eczema  impetiginodes ;  moderate  when  tbe 
disease  is  mild,  as  in  eczema  simples,  la  all  the  three  varieties,  and 
also  in  eczema  chronicnm,  water-dressing,  warm  baths,  and  vapour 
baths  will  be  found  useful,  and  tbe  regimen  should  be  cooling  and 
moderate.  In  the  milder  degrees  of  eczematoua  eruption,  saline 
laxatives,  with  diluents  and  acidulated  drinks,  will  generally  enffice. 
In  the  more  severe  degrees,  the  abstraction  of  ji  small  quantity  of 
blood,  with  a  more  energetic  aperient  and  diluent  course,  will  bo  re- 
quisite. Whenever  the  disease  is  symptomatic  in  its  origin,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  against  the  cause;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
disorder  of  the  alimentary  system,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to 
relieve  irritation  existing  in  the  organs  of  that  system;  while  the 
affection  which  originates  in  disordered  uterine  functions  will  demand 
the  especial  management  of  the  uterine  organs.  When  the  constitu- 
tional powers  are  reduced,  a  tonic  course  and  more  generous  regimen 
_  will  be  pursued  with  benefit.  In  the  chronic  form  of  eczema,  when 
K  the  disease  is  obstinate,  and  resists  our  common  methods  of  treatment, 
H  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  state  of  tbe  constitution  by  various 
H  means ;  as,  for  instance,  by  a  course  of  bydriodate  of  potash,  of  mer- 
H  c\xrj,  of  Donovan's  solution,  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  or  of  tincture  of 
H       can  til  ar  ides.' 
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In  treating  the  disease  looally,  if  there  be  considerable  redness  and 
inflammation,  blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the  part  by  leeches  or 
puncture;  the  bleeding  being  subsequently  encouraged  by  water- 
dressing,  or  by  a  poultice.  The  local  warm  bath  and  vapour  bath  will 
also  be  found  of  great  service.  When  the  severity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action  is  somewhat  diminished  by  these  means,  the  alkaline  bath 
or  warm  sea-water  bath  may  be  employed,  and  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  containing  from  two  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  applied  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  aay.  In  the  interim  of  the  employment  of  the  baths, 
I  have  used  the  tincture  of  iodine  pencilled  on  the  part,  or  when 
this  excited  too  much  irritation,  a  liniment  of  lime-water  and  oil, 
either  simple  or  with  liquor  plumbi,  or  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
remedies  available  in  chronic  eczema  are,  sulphuret  of  potash  in  lo- 
tion or  ointment,  lime-water,  bichloride  of  mercury  in  weak  solution, 
calamine  ointment,  zinc  ointment,  sulphate  of  copper  ointment,  tannin 
ointment,  white  precipitate  ointment,  red  precipitate  ointment,  calo- 
mel ointment  with  watery  extract  of  opium,  carbonate  of  lead  oint- 
ment, tar  ointment,  sulphur  ointment,  and  mercurial  ointment. 

To  relieve  the  pain  and  pruritus  which  accompany  the  eruption,  the 
following  remedies  as  local  applications  may  be  tried — viz.,  acidulated 
lotions,  alkaline  lotions,  lotion  of  super-acetate  of  lead,  emulsion  of 
bitter  almonds,  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  lotions  of  opium  or  hyoscya- 
mus,  camphor  mixture,  infusion  of  dulcamara,  &c. 

When  the  eruption  is  of  long  standing,  and  there  exists  any  rea- 
son for  the  belief  that  the  arrest  of  the  secretion  would  be '  attended 
with  injury  to  the  health,  counter-irritation  should  be  established 
either  upon  the  trunk  or  limbs,  or  even  on  both.  The  best  counter- 
irritants  in  these  cases  are  the  croton  liniment  (§  275,)  or  spirituous 
or  acetous  infusions  of  horse-radish,  or  mustard.  Rayer  recommends 
issues  and  open  blisters.  In  weakly  constitutions,  stimulating  reme- 
dies are  required ;  and  in  eczema  of  old  standing,  these  applications 
must  be  powerful,  in  order  to  set  up  a  new  action  in  the  part  affected. 
With  this  view,  I  am  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  proof  spirit,  applied  upon  the  dis- 
eased part  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or,  what  is  preferable, 
the  undiluted  tincture  of  croton.  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  is 
judicious  not  to  attempt  the  cure  of  old-standing  eczemas. 

Two  new  medicines  have  lately  been  introduced  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  disorders  of  the  skin,  and  particularly  of  chronic  eczema ; 
these  are,  Anthrakokali  and  Fuligokali. 

348.  Anthrakokali  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Polya,  of  Pesth,  about  six 
years  back,  as  a  specific  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  was  made 

permanently,  or  to  be  resumed  after  a  few  days,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner. Whenever  we  put  a  stop  to  the  exhibition  of  arsenic,  and  return  to  it  again,  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  smaller  dose  than  that  at  which  we  left  off*.  Arsenic,  when 
it  acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  performs  the  part  of  an  alterative,  but  when  its  effects 
are  directed  upon  the  digestive  system,  it  appears  to  me  to  act  like  cantharides,  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  kidney — viz.,  by  counter-irritation,  by  exciting  inflamma- 
tory action  in  the  interior,  and  thus  determining  from  the  surface. 

The  best  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  cantharides  is  one  in  which  it  is  combined  with 
equal  parts  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  and  taken  in  tincture  of  cinchona. 
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the  subject  of  a.  short  treatise  by  Dr.  Jacobovtca.  It  was  admiaiftaH 
tered  by  Dr.  Folya,  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  was  especially  cnbel 
ployed  against  tettery  affections,  which  this  gentleman  conceived  to» 
originate  in  a  peculiar  constitutional  disorder.  Anthrakokali,  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Polya,  produced  the  same  specific  effects,  in  relation  to 
the  tettery  principle,  that  mercury  effects  in  the  case  of  ayphilis,  sul- 
phur in  the  instance  of  scabies,  and  iodine  in  that  of  scrofula. 

According  to  Dr.  Polya,  anthrakokali  acts  upon  the  entire  system, 
producing  a  temporary  increase  of  the  local  affection.  It  gives  rise 
also  to  violent  perspirations,  and  produces  a  general  state  of  feverish- 
nesa,  under  which  the  disease  is  cured.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that 
by  exciting  a  disease  greater  than  that  which  it  is  employed  to  cure, 
it  works  its  beneficial  effects. 

On  the  reputation  which  this  substance  obtained  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Polya,  Gibert  made  trial  of  it  in  St.  Louis.  Administered  in- 
ternally, he  obtained  none  of  the  marked  results  described  by  its  pro- 
poser ;  and  after  a  fruitless  experiment  of  several  months'  duration, 
gave  it  up  as  useless.  Gibert  next  nsed  anthrakokali  as  a  local  ap- 
plication, in  the  form  of  ointment;  he  found  it  less  stimulant  than 
the  ordinary  alkaline  ointment ;  but  yet  sufficiently  resolutive.  As 
a  general  principle,  he  remarks,  "the  anthrakokali  is  a  stimulant 
well  suited  to  those  cases  in  which  we  commonly  employ  sulphur  and 
alkalies.  It  can  only  be  used  in  the  second  stage  of  tettery  affec- 
tions— namely,  that  in  which  the  acute  period  has  yielded  to  the 
chronic  state,  the  latter  being,  nevertheless,  subject  every  now  and 
then  to  re-oxcitement."  For  this  reason,  we  find  him  lauding  the  ef- 
fects of  the  anthrakokali,  in  a  case  of  psoriasis  inveterata,  which  had 
aasuraed  an  inflammatory  activity  under  the  use  of  an  ointment  of 
ioduret  of  ammonia.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  anthrakokali 
deserves  a  place  only  among  our  more  common  stimulating  applica- 
tions, and  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  coses  where  moderate  stimulation  is 
required,  or  where  the  morbid  surface  has  become  habituated  to  other 
forms  of  stimulant. 

My  own  practice  is  a  complete  corroboration  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Gibert,  I  have  not  ventured  to  use  the  remedy  internally, 
after  perusing  the  account  given  of  its  effects  by  Dr.  Jacohovics,  but 
I  have  found  it  an  ordinary  stimulant  as  a  local  application.  An 
additional  stimulant  is,  however,  often  of  considerable  value  in  our 
treatment,  after  we  have  employed  without  success  the  forms  which 
we  are  moat  accustomed  to  prescribe.     I  have  frequently  observed  a 

I  morbid  surface,  which  has  remained  unchanged  for  weeks  under  the 
use  of  a  given  resolutive,  suddenly  assume  a  favourable  aspect  when 
treated  by  another  with  which  the  tissues  are  less  familiar. 
349.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  Anthrakokali  is  as  follows : — 
B 
Carbonate  of  potasi    ....     180  parts 
Boiling  water 2500    " 
After  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt,  add  hydrate  of  lime,  in  sufficient 
proportion  to  leave  the  potass  free.     Filter  the  fluida,  and  evaporate 
m  an  iron  vessel  until  the  surface  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil.    Then 
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add  160  parts  of  coal  in  fine  powder,  stirrinff  it  with  the  liquid  until 
it  be  well  mixed.  The  iron  yessel  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  the  stirring  is  to  be  continued  until  the  contents  are  converted 
into  a  black  homogeneous  powder.  The  anthrakokali  should  then  be 
placed  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  dry  place,  in  order  to  exclude 
moisture. 

Dr  .Polja  also  prepares  a  sulphuretted  anthrakokali,  by  adding  with 
the  coal  fifteen  parts  of  sulphur,  also  in  fine  powder.  This  latter  pre- 
paration is  more  active  than  the  simple  anthrakokali. 

Anthrakokali  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  8olu« 
tion  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  throwing  down  a  black  flaky  precipi* 
tate  with  a  mineral  acid.  The  colour  oi  the  solution  of  the  sulphu- 
retted anthrakokali  is  blackish-green. 

Dr.  Polya  asserts  that  the  anthrakokali  is  a  chemical  compound  of 
potass  and  coal,  and  that  in  the  form  of  solution  the  latter  is  actually 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  test  of  this  solution  is  the  continuance 
of  the  fluid  of  its  brown  hue,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  precipi- 
tate. Oibert,  however,  denies  this  chemical  combination,  and  re- 
gards it  as  a  simple  mechanical  admixture.  The  coal,  he  says,  sepa- 
rates from  the  fluid  by  precipitation,  until  the  latter  loses  the  whole 
of  its  colour,  and  none  of  the  former  remains  behind. 

Dr.  Polya  prescribes  two  grains  of  the  powder,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  in  liquorice  powder,  or  carbonate  of  magn^ia.  The  ointment 
prepared  bv  Gibert  consists  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  anthrakokali  to 
an  ounce  of  lard.  To  be  applied  with  or  without  friction,  as  the  case 
may  demand,  twice  in  the  day. 

350.  Soot  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  stimulant  remedy  in 
chronic  diseases  of  tne  skm ;  it  has  for  many  years  been  used  as  a 
popular  application  in  diseases  of  the  scalp,  and  very  recently  has 
been  recommended  with  much  praise  in  the  treatment  of  favus. 

Fuligokali  is  a  compound  of  soot  and  potass,  in  imitation  of  an- 
thrakokali. It  was  first  prepared  by  M.  Deschamps,  a  chemist  of 
Avallon,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiments,  attended  with 
considerable  success,  by  M.  Gibert,  in  Saint  Louis.  M.  Gibert  has 
employed  the  fuligokali  both  internally  and  externally,  and  finds  it 
superior  to  anthraKokali.  As  an  external  application,  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  it  is  resolutive,  detersive,  and  stimulant. 

The  mode  of  preparation  of  the  compound  is  the  following : — 

B 

Caastic  potus 20  ptrti 

Soot 100    << 

Water q.  s.  «• 

Boil  the  mixture  for  an  hour ;  cool,  filter,  evaporate,  and  dry.  The 
fuligokali  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  scales  or  powder,  and  must  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  in  a  dry  place. 

A  sulphuretted  fuligokali  is  obtained  by  the  following  process : — 

B 

Soot 60  parts 

Caustic  potass 14    " 

Sulphur    .........      4    << 
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Heat  the  sulphur  and  potaas  with  a  little  water,  and  after  their  solu- 
tion, add  the  soot.  Evaporate,  dry,  and  close  the  reaulting  compound 
in  well-stoppered  bottica,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 

The  ointment  used  by  M.  Gibert  is  composed  of  a  scruple  to  half 
a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  In  larger  proportion  it  is 
highly  irritating. 

Soot  is  a  substance  which  is  variable  in  its  composition,  and  must 
differ  according  to  the  circuniBtance  of  being  procured  from  the  com- 
bustion of  wood  or  coal.     Its  principal  constituents  are — 

Acetate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

A  brown,  bitter,  extractive  matter, 

An  empyreumatic  tar, 

A  bitter,  volatile  oil,  possessing  a  strong  odour  of  soot, 

A  fatty  matter,  containing  oleic  and  stearic  acid, 

Carbon. 

The  potass  solution  dissolves  the  volatile  principle  of  the  soot,  to- 
gether \iil\i  its  aqueous  extract.  It  contains,  consequently,  the  active 
principles  of  that  substance. 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  anthrakokali  and  the  fuligokali  owe 
much  of  their  therapeutic  value  to  the  alkali  which  forms  their  basis. 
I  hare  employed  the  fuligokali  in  several  cases,  but  place  no  confidence 
in  it  as  a  remedy. 

SUDAMINA. 
Syu.  Miliary  vesicles.  Miliaria.  Miliary  eruption.  Hydroa. 
851.  Sudamina  are  small  prominent  vesicles,  of  a  rounded  form,  and 
about  equal  in  size  to  millet  seeds.  They  are  transparent  at  first,  and 
have  a  pinkish  hue  (miliaria  rubra,)  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  become  opaque  and  milky  (miliaria  alba,)  and  re- 
semble small  pearls  scattered  on  the  skin.  Their  period  of  duration 
is  three  or  four  days ;  tiiey  then  shrivel  and  dry  up,  and  form  thin 
scabs,  which  are  thrown  off  by  desquamation.  By  successive  attacks, 
the  eruption  may  be  continued  for  several  weeks. 

Sudamina  may  be  situated  on  any  part  of  the  body ;  their  most  fre- 
quent seat  being  the  trunk,  where  they  usually  occupy  a  district  of 
considerable  extent.  They  are  always  discreet,  though  sometimes  very 
numerous,  are  preceded  by  no  signs,  or  by  very  little  indication  of 
cutaneous  irritation,  and  by  trifling  redness  of  the  skin. 

Sudamina  have  received  their  name  from  being  always  associated 
with  excessive  heat  of  the  skin,  and  often  with  profuse  perspiration. 
Uence  they  .^re  occasionally  met  with  in  eruptive  fevers — namely,  in 
rubeola,  scarhktina,  and  variola.  They  also  accompany  simple,  re- 
mittent, and  typhoid  fevers,  and  most  inSammatory  affections  accom- 
panied by  profuse  perspirations,  as  acute  rheumatism.  From  the 
size  which  they  usually  present,  namely,  that  of  a  millet  seed,  they 
have  been  termed  miliary  vesicles,  hence  the  Bpecific  designation  at- 
tached to  certain  diseases,  as  erythema  miliare,  implies  a  complicfttton 
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by  OkeM  vesicbs.     Sudamins  are  most  freqimtljr  obserred  in  persoas 
poaMSsing  -a  thin  and  irritable  skin,  and  during  the  summer  season. 

852.  Since  the  days  of  Sydenham,  who  advocated  so  powerfully  the 
adoption  of  a  cool  temperature  and  cooling  regimen  in  fevers,  suda- 
mina  have  become  rare ;  but  previously  to  his  time  they  were  exceed- 
ingly fre<(tent,  and  from  their  connexion  with  fever  were  regarded  as 
a  specific  disorder,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  severe  and  danger- 


and  destroying  multitudes  of  lives.  But,  i 
a  more  rational  method  of  treatment  has  been  employed  in  medicine, 
miliary  fever  has  ceased  to  exist.  Bateman  remarks,  ''It  is  scarcely 
necessary  now  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  proofs,  that  the  miliary  erup- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  highly  heated  and  perspiring  state  of  the  skin, 
and  that  in  its  severe  and  fatal  degree  it  is  solely  the  effect  of  a  stimu- 
lating regimen  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  The  almost  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  disease,  of  late  years,  since  the  general  adoption  of  a 
better  practice,  is  of  itself  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  origin."  ''  Hip- 
pocrates, whose  mode  of  treatment  in  febrile  diseases  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  excitement,  has  once  or  twice  but  casually  mentioned 
the  miliary  eruption.  And  again,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when,  in  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  physicians,  the  miliary 
fever  was  a  frequent  and  fatal  occurrence,  Sydenham  witnessed  no 
such  fever ;  but  mentions  the  occasional  appearance  only  of  miliary 
vesicles,  which  he  ascribes  to  their  proper  cause.  "^ 

''Among  the  various  circumstances,"  continues  Bateman,  "under 
which  the  miliaria  was  formerly  excited,  the  puerperal  state  appears 
to  have  been  most  frequently  the  source  of  it ;  insomuch  that  it  was 
first  described  as  an  epidemic  among  puerperal  women.  This  is  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  the  treatment  which  was  unhappily  pursued 
during  the  confinement  after  child-birth,  and  of  which  an  impressive 
description  is  given  by  Mr.  White.  For  not  only  was  the  mother 
immediately  loaded  with  bed-clothes,  from  which  she  was  not  allowed 
to  put  out  ^even  her  nose,'  and  supplied  with  heating  liquors  from 
the  spout  of  a  teapot ;  but  to  her  room,  heated  by  a  crowd  of  visiters 
and  a  fire,  all  access  of  air  was  denied,  even  through  a  keyhole.  From 
these  causes  fever  was  almost  necessarily  induced,  with  the  most  pro- 
fuse sweats,  oppression,  anxiety,  and  fainting;  and  these  again  were 
aggravated  by  spicy  caudles,  spirits,  opiates,  and  ammoniacal  medicines. 
That  numbers  should  perish  under  such  management,  with  every  symp- 
tom of  malignity,  and  that  many  who  survived  it  should  escape  with 
broken  constitutions,  will  surprise  no  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  baneful  influence  of  over-excitement  in  febrile  complaints. ''"^ 

353.  DiagnoBis. — The  diagnosis  of  miliary  vesicles  is  not  difficult ; 
their  being  discreet,  though  numerous ;  their  form  and  size ;  their  oc- 
currence chiefly  on  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  absence  of  inflammatory 
redness  of  the  skin ;  and  their  association  with  constitutional  disease, 
and  generally  with  a  clinical  state  of  the  patient,  sufficiently  distin- 
guish them  from  the  smaller,  itching  and  tingling,  clustered,  vesicles 

'Sjnoptis^  fditcd  by  Dr.  Thomson,  p.  348.  *  Opus  cit.,  p.  350^ 
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of  ecKema.  The  seat  of  eozema,  again,  is  so  different,  and  tho  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  which  generally  eurrounds  the  vesicles.  Tho  vesicleB 
of  herpes  are  too  large,  and  the  infianimatioii  at  their  base  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  confounded  with  sudamina. 

The  t:ause»  of  sudamina  have  been  suBicicntly  indicated  in  the  prc- 
eeding  description,  and  the  prognosi*  muat  depend  upon  the  disease 
vith  which  the;  are  associated,  and  of  which  they  are  simply  symp- 
tomatic. 

The  treatment,  again,  applies  to  the  fever  which  they  accompany. 
The  vesicles  are  too  insignificant  to  call  for  the  uae  of  therapeutic 
measures. 

TJds  ioaik  u  iiie^n  ;> 

■ COOPER  BIEDICAL  CGLL.,u„. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL 
ami  if  not.  to  hf  remorftd  Jrom  the 

,  '.,  J  i.,\  i*-xt  w/iatever. 
SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DERMA. 

364.  Under  the  influence  of  a  degree  of  inflammation  of  tho  derma, 
for  the  most  part  greater,  at  least  at  its  commencement,  than  that 
which  exists  in  the  effusive  group  of  diseases,  the  inflamed  derma  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  pua;  the  pus  occupying  the  surface  of  the 
derma,  and  producing  an  elevation  of  the  epiderma  to  a  limited  extent. 
This  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  skin — namely,  an  elevation  of 
the  epiderma  consequent  on  the  presence  of  pus.  is  termed  a  pustule, 
and  this  is  the  only  accurate  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  employed. 
There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  vesicle  and  a  pustule,  when 
these  two  pathological  forms  present  their  typical  characters;  but  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  consequence  of  a  reparative  action 
set  up  in  the  vesicle,  pus  is  produced  upon  its  dermal  base,  and,  min- 
ghng  with  the  serum,  constitutes  a  eero-purulent,  and,  subsequently,  a 
purulent  or  pustular  vesicle.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  a  true  pustule  contains  pus  from  the  flrst  moment  of  its  for- 
mation, and,  by  this  circumstance,  is  essentially  distinguit^hed  from  a 
vesicle. 

855.  It  is  requisite,  at  the  onset  of  our  study  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
to  be  most  precise  in  our  definitions,  and  to  draw  as  broad  a  line  as 
possible  between  the  various  pathological  forms  which  wo  are  desirous 
of  characterizing.  Scarcely  any  word  in  medical  nomenclature  has 
been  used  more  loosely  than  the  term  pustule.  At  one  time  it  was 
employed  to  signify  a  papula,  at  another  a  vesicle ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  the  Linnaeus  of  cutaneous  pathology,  that  the  proper  ap- 
phcation  of  the  term  was  truly  made.  Willan  employed  it,  with  the 
characters  above  staled,  as  the  type  of  his  fifth  order — pustulie;  and 
in  this  sense  it  has  been  subsequently  adopted  by  successive  derma- 
tologists. 
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-   856.  The  diBemses  which  I  propose  to  consider  under  the  definition 
aboTc  given,  are  two  in  number — namely. 

Impetigo, 
Ecthyma. 

857.  The  order  pnstols  of  Wiilan  embraces  five  diseases,  two  of 
which,  had  he  lived  at  the  present  time,  would,  I  am  ccmvinced,  have 
been  excluded  by  himself — ^namely,  porrigo,  and  scabies.     The  genua 

Crrigo  of  Wiilan  contains  diseases  of  the  most  opposite  kinc^  and 
s  been  the  source  of  much  confusion,  so  much,  indeed,  that  it' 
would  be  well  that  the  term  should,  for  the  future,  become  obsolete 
and  forgotten.  Scabies,  again,  is  a  disease  possessing  several  ele- 
mentary forms,  of  which  both  vesicles  and  pustules  are  accidental, 
and  only  occasionally  present ;  the  pustules,  when  they  exist,  belonging 
to  ecthyma.  Variola,  as  placed  by  Wiilan  in  the  order  pustuls,  is 
forcibly  torn  from  all  its  natural  affinities,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
thought  it  correct  to  transfer  the  genus  to  the  group  of  eruptive  fevers. 
Bayer  admits  no  less  than  ten  genera  of  pustular  inflammations,  for 
four  of  which  he  is  indebted  to  variola — ^namely,  variola,  varicella, 
vaccinia,  and  vaccinella.  There  could  have  been  no  objection  to  thus 
establishing  a  distinct  group  of  variolous  affections ;  indeed,  some  bene- 
fit might  have  flowed  from  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  possible  ad- 
vantages are  immediately  destroyed  by  the  companionship  with  which 
he  has  leagued  them.  Thus,  from  the  highly  inflammatory  and  con- 
tagious fever  of  variola,  we  pass  on  imme£ately  to  three  forms  of  dis- 
ease of  the  sebiparous  glands — ^namely,  rosacea,  acne,  and  sycosis; 
next  in  order  follows  impetigo,  then  favus,  a  peculiar  disease  of  the 
hair  follicles,  and  lastly,  ecthyma. 

858.  The  genera  impetigo  and  ecthyma  constitute  the  two  essen- 
tial forms  of  pustules  indicated  by  Wiilan — namely,  psydracia  and 
phlysacia,  the  former  being  a  psydracious  (4v;tpa  v^poxia,  frigidse  gut- 
tulae)  pustule — that  is,  ^^a  small  pustule,  often  irregularly  circum- 
scribed, producing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terminating 
in  a  laminated  scab.  Many  of  the  psydracia  usually  appear  together, 
and  become  confluent ;  and,  after  the  discharge  of  pus,  they  pour  out 
a  thin,  watery  humour,  which  frequently  forms  an  irregular  incrusta- 
tion." The  latter,  a  phlyzacious  (t^vC<iv»  to  be  hot)  pustule — that  is, 
one,  ^'commonly  of  a  large  size,  raised  on  a  hard,  circular  base,  of 
a  vivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured 
scab.''  The  achor  and  the  favus  of  Wiilan  are  no  longer  considered 
as  pustules. 

359.  The  transition,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
from  erythema  to  pemphigus,  and  from  rupia  to  herpes,  may  also  be 
extended  to  pustulous  affections.  Eczema,  in  certain  of  its  forms — 
as  in  the  impetiginous  variety — is  seen  gradually  merging  into  im- 
petigo, while  ecthyma  is  farthest  removed,  both  in  position  and  cha- 
racters, from  the  vesicular  group. 
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IMPETIGO. 
Syn.  Ptydracia.  Cru»ted  tetter,  or  scall.  Dartre  cruntacie,  Fran. 
JOtienamatz,  Germ, — MelUagra,  Alibert. 
360.  Impetigo'  (Plate  10,  A. — F.)  is  a  non-contngious  inBammation 
of  the  skin,  assuming  usually  a  subacute  type,  and  characterized  by 
the  eruption  of  Bmall,  hemispheroidal,  or  flattened  puatulcB,  with  hut 
little  inflammation  at  their  base.  The  puatulea  are  for  the  moat  part 
arranged  in  thiclcly-set  cluaters,  which  occupy  a  small  extent  of  sur- 
face; at  other  timea  they  are  distributed,  more  or  less  generally, 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Each  pustule  attains  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  bursts  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  terminatiug  in  a 
rough,  yellowish,  and  transparent  crust,  of  considerable  thickness. 
The  disease  occurs  frequently  in  successive  crops,  is  attended  with 
trifling  or  no  constitutional  symptoms,  and  endures  from  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  as  many  months,  and  even  years. 

861.  The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  pustules  has  given  rise  to  the 
division  of  the  disease  into  two  principal  varieties — namely, 
Impetigo  figurata, 
"         sparsa. 

To  these  have  been  added,  by  Willan,  other  varieties,  respective  of 
degree  of  severity  or  locality,  which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
consider  as  subvarieties  under  the  above  heads;  one  of  these,  impetigo 
rodens,  I  omit  altogether  from  consideration,  since  the  disease  de- 
scribed by  Bateman  under  this  name  is  evidently  a  venereal  or  malig- 
nant ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  not  an  impetigo.  The  remaining 
varieties  are — 

Impetigo  scabida, 

"         erysipelatodes, 

"         capitis, 

IMPETIGO  FIGURATA.  ' 

Syn.  DarlTi  eruHaeit  Jlaveirrnlr.     Alibrrl. 

362.  This  variety  (Plate  10,  a.  b.}  is  characteriied  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  eruption  upon  a  distinctly  circumscribed  and  defined  spot, 
which  is  usually  circular  on  the  face  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  anil 
oval  on  the  lower  .extremities.  The  disease  commences  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  or  several  small  patches  of  redness,  which  remain 
distinct  throughout  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  or  subsequently  unite 
with  each  other,  and  constitute  a  single  patch;  or  it  may  appear  at 
once  as  an  inflamed  patch  of  considerable  size.  Upon  this  inflamed 
patch  a  numerous  crop  of  small  yellow  pustules  are  developed,  which 
rise  but  alightly  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  are  collected  into 
thickly  set,  and  sometimes  confluent  clusters.  At  the  end  of  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  the  pustules  burst  and  discharge  their  contents, 
and  the  eff'used  fluid  desiccates  into  thick,  brittle,  greenish-yellow 
coloured  crusts,  resembling  a  patch  of  dried  honey.     Beneath  the 


'  Impetigo,  ab  imftlu,  ■ecording  to  Pliny.     Impclu  afeiu. 
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crust  the  surface  is  red,  inflamed,  and  excoriated,  and  poors  out  an 
abundant  sero-pnrulent  viscous  secretion,  which  contributes  still  more 
to  the  thickness  of  the  crust.  Unless  prolonged  by  sueoessiTe  entp- 
tions,  the  crust  falls  off  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  leaving  the  surface 
beneath  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  somewhat  swollen,  exeeedingl j  tender, 
and  covered  hj  a  thin  and  shining  epiderma.  The  surface  is  oeea- 
sionallj  fissured  by  the  movements  of  the  part,  and  a  secretion  is 
poured  out,  which  hardens  into  a  thin  secondary  crust,  and  is  followed 
by  successive  laminae,  formed  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
of  the  original  patch  is  concealed  by  the  kind  of  incrustation  above 
described,  the  character  of  the  disease  may  still  be  distinguished  by 
a  few  scattered  pustules,  which  always  appear  around  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  crust.  As  the  disease  progresses  towards  cure,  the  sero- 
purulent  secretion  diminishes  by  degrees,  and  ultimately  ceases ;  the 
crusts  are  no  longer  augmented  in  thickness ;  the  secondary  crusts, 
which  have  become  progressively  thinner,  cease  to  be  formed,  and  the 
skin,  which  is  left  red  and  congested,  returns,  after  a  certain  space 
of  time,  to  its  original  colour  and  pliancy. 

Constitutional  symptoms  are  either  very  slight  in  impetigo,  being 
limited  to  some  degree  of  lassitude  and  headache,  or  they  are  absent 
altogether.  The  local  symptoms  consist  of  heat  and  itching,  which 
are  m^ch  increased,  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  tension  and 
smarting  during  the  pustular  stage.  After  the  formation  of  the  crusts 
these  symptoms  gradually  subside,  but  the  skin  remains  tender  for 
some  time  after  their  fall,  and  very  susoeptible  of  a  return  of  the 
eruption  if  exposed  to  fresh  irritation. 

Impetigo  figurata  presents  various  modifications  in  relation  to  the 
extent  of  surface  affected,  and  the  course  of  the  disease.  Sometimes 
it  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  space,  as  to  the  middle  of  one  cheek, 
the  upper  lip,  the  nose,  or  one  or  both  eyelids,  while,  at  other  times,  it 
fixes  at  once  upon  the  entire  face.  Sometimes  the  eruption  occupies 
a  patch  of  small  size  in  the  first  instance,  while  the  disease  spreads 
by  its  circumference,  {impetiffinoua  ringworm^)  so  as  eventually  to 
cover  a  large  surface,  whereof  the  centre  presents  the  crusted  stage 
of  the  affection,  and  the  periphery  its  erythematous  and  pustular 
stages.  The  crusts  again  occasionally  offer  a  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance, being  conical  in  their  shape,  and  compared  by  Alibert  to  stalac- 
tites. This  variety  in  form  he  terms  dartre  cruitacfe  Mtalactifarme ; 
it  is  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  eyelids,  bcnrdcfrs  of  the  eyebrows, 
nose,  &c. ;  in  brief,  in  any  situation  where  the  effused  secretion  has 
an  inclination  favourable  to  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin. 

Instead  of  running  through  its  course,  and  terminating  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  skin  to  soundness,  within  a  moderate  period,  impetigo 
figurata  is  sometimes  prolonged  indefinitely  by  successive  eruptions 
of  pustules,  each  eruption  pursuing  the  natural  course  of  the  ty^Hcal 
affection.  These  successive  attacks  are  occasioned  either  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  original  cause  of  the  disorder,  or  by  the  employment 
of  stimulating  and  irritating  substances  for  its  cure.  In  such  cases 
the  morbid  action  extends  to  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  skin,  producing 
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thickening  and  condenaation  of  the  integument.  Again,  the  eru^j 
tion  mny  occur  periodically,  appearing  in  the  spring  or  autumn  Beaaoo^! 
for  several  successive  years. 

The  moBt  frequent  seat  of  impetigo  figurata  is  the  face,  and  more 
particularly  the  cheelta,  but  it  may  also  occur  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  extremitieB.  The  fore-arms  I  have  remarked  to  be  a  very 
osunl  position  of  the  eruption.  It  very  commonly  appears  upon  seve- 
ral regions  at  the  same  time,  and  there  exists  some  little  difference 
in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  patch,  according  as  it  may  be  developed 
upon  the  npper  or  the  lower  extremities;  thus,  on  the  former,  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  circular,  and  on  the  latter  to  the  oval  shape. 

363.  Impetigo  figurata  sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  form;  fresh 
crops  of  pustules  are  no  longer  produced,  but  the  integument  takes 
on  a  morbid  action,  it  becomee  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  ex- 
coriated aurfaces  ponr  out  an  abundance  of  viscous  sero-purulent  se- 
cretion, which  continually  desiccates  into  fresh  incrustations,  the  in- 
crustations being  reproduced  as  often  as  they  are  rubbed  or  thrown 
off.  Occasionally,  the  incrustations,  instead  of  being  thrown  off,  form 
a  thick  case  upon  the  part  affected,  or  around  the  limb,  and  consti- 
tute that  variety  which  has  been  denominated  by  Willan  impetigo 
teabida.  A  limb,  surrounded  by  a  case  of  incrustation  of  this  kind, 
has  been  compared,  very  aptly,  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  covered  with  a 
rough  and  cracked  bark. 

IMPETIGO  SPAR9A. 

Syn.     Scaittrtd  leail,  or  iiittr. 

164.  Impetigo  sparsa  (Plate  10,  c.)  differs  from  impetigo  fignrata 
only  in  the  more  disseminated  arrangement  of  the  pustules.  Instead 
of  being  confined,  as  in  the  latter,  to  a  single  spot  or  region,  they 
are,  in  the  mprinkled  form,  distributed  over  a  considerable  surface; 
for  instance,  over  the  entire  limb,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  body. 
The  eruptive  process  pursues  precisely  the  same  course  with  that  de- 
Bcribed  as  the  typical  form  of  the  preceding  variety ;  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  pruritus,  and  the  pustules  are  successive,  numbers 
being  freshly  developed  in  the  midst  of  fully  formed  crusts.  Impetigo 
sparsa  usually  appears  on  the  limbs,  especially  upon  the  lower  extre- 
mities, and  about  the  ankles,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  joints.  On  the  legs  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with 
oedema,  and  is  exceedingly  troublesome. 

Impetigo  sparsa  is  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  chronic  form 
than  the  preceding  variety.  The  surface  beneath  the  crusts  often 
presents  superficial  ulcerations,  the  integument  becomes  thickened 
and  infiltrated,  and  the  large  collections  of  crusts  constituting  im- 
petigo Bcabida  are  more  frequently  produced. 

iMPETmo  bcabida. 

365.  Impetigo  scnbida  (Plate  10,  f.)  is  merely  that  state  of  the 

two  preceding  varieties,  in  which  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  thick 

incrustation,  resembling  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree.     This  crnst  is 

broken  and  fissured  from  point  to  point  by  the  movements  of  the  part. 
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and  through  the  mpertarM  »  qvantity  of  sero-fNifideBt  Mcretion  obses 
to  the  somee,  ana  desiccates  npon  the  exterior  of  the  cmst.  Some- 
times impetigo  scabida  occurs  upon  the  face,  forming  a  complete  maak 
to  the  features,  but  generall j  it  is  seen  onl  j  on  the  limbs,  and  accom- 
panies the  chromic  form  of  the  eruption.  It  is  attended  with  mndi 
pain  in  moring  the  limb,  and  hj  troublesome  pmritos.  When  the 
cmst  is  remoTody  the  surface  beneath  is  obserred  to  be  excoriated  hj 
superficial  ulcerations,  and  fresh  incrustations  are  speedilj  formed. 
Impetigo  scabida  is  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  old  persons,  and  in 
those  of  debilitated  constitution,  and  is  not  unfreqnently  associated 
with  iftdema. 

IMPBnOO  EBTSIPELATOBES. 

866.  The  ordinary  forms  of  impetiga  are  characterised  bj  the  ab- 
sence of  constitutional  symptoms,  and  by  the  moderate  degree  of  in- 
flammation which  accompanies  the  local  disease.  Sometimes,  how- 
eyer,  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  burning  heat  of  surface,  tension^ 

?reat  redness,  tumefaction,  in  short,  by  the  usual  signs  of  erysipelas. 
0  these  are  added,  fever  and  considerable  constitutional  disturlM^nce, 
the  eruption  appearing  as  usual,  and  running  the  same  course.  It  is 
upon  this  combination  of  symptoms  that  WiUan  has  bestowed  the  de- 
signation of  impetigo  erysipelatodes. 

IMPETIGO  CAPITIS. 

Syn.  Imptiigo  laeiaMtium,  CnutalmeUmm  TintmlmtU^  Porrig9  larvalis,  P»rrigo  fav^ta^ 
Teignt  muqugust,     Ttigns  granuli4f  Alibert.    MUekgrind^  MUcksehorf^  Germ. 

867.  That  afiection  of  the  face  and  head  of  young  children  termed 
milk-crust,  or  crusta  lactea,  and  by  Willan,  porrigo  lanralis,  is  an 
impetigo  figurata,  identical  with  the  typical  form  of  this  disease,  or  if 
it  be  in  any  kind  different,  modified  merely  by  the  age  of  the  patient, 
or  by  its  more  or  less  extensive  occupation  of  the  scalp  and  face. 
Crusta  lactea  presents  several  varieties  in  relation  to  dqpree  of  in- 
flammation and  thickness  of  crust ;  it  may  exist  upon  all  parts  of  the 
head  and  face  at  the  same  time,  or  be  located  separately  upon  the 
face,  the  scalp,  the  ears,  the  temples,  the  alse  nasi,  or  the  lips. 

The  pustules  of  crusta  lactea,  from  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
air,  are  somewhat  whiter  than  those  of  impetigo  developed  on  more 
protected  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  accompanied  by  much  itching, 
and  are  frequently  broken  by  the  action  of  the  nails;  the  escape  of 
pus  and  of  the  viscous  sero-purulent  fluid  which  succeeds  giving  rise 
to  the  characteristic  greenish-yellow  crusts  of  impetigo,  and  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  blood  flows  from  the  woun&  caused  by  the 
nails,  those  parts  of  the  crusts  stained  by  the  sanguinolent  fluid  as- 
sume a  deep  brown  colour*  When  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  nails 
are  deep,  cicatrices  are  apt  to  remain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  dis- 
ease, but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  skin  is  left  perfectly  free 
from  any  trace  of  morbid  action.  On  the  £sll  of  the  crust,  the  skin 
is  red  and  congested,  and  covered  by  a  thin  and  glossy  epiderma ;  by 
degrees  the  natural  hue  of  the  integument  is  restored,  and  the  epi- 
derma, after  repeated  exfoliations,  regains  its  normal  appearance. 
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368.  Impetigo  figurata  of  the  toalp  (cnista  lactea  of  the  scalp)  ia  ' 
modified  in  its  characters  by  its  development  on  the  seat  of  the  bair<  | 
The  hairs  are  matted  together  by  the  sero-purulent  discharge,  and  k  I 
thick  yellow  crust  la  formed,  to  which  the  matted  hairs  act  the  part 
of  a  felt.     If  tliia  crust  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  morbid  ficcretiomi   | 
collect  bcneHth,  and  give  forth  a  most  ofTenflive  odour ;  the  scalp  ia 
irritated  and  inflamed  bj  its  presence;  pediculi  are  sometimes  en-p 
gendered  in  great  numbers,  and  occasionally  the  hair  falls  with  tha 
cmst,  leaving  the  skin  bald  and  thickened.     Sometimes,  as  a  coBt   | 
sequence  of  this  irritation,  purulent  collections  are  formed  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  become  enlarged. 

The  alopecia  produced  by  impetigo  differs  materially  from  that  oOr 
casioned  by  trichosis  and  favus;  in  the  former,  the  ejectment  of  thfl  | 
hair  ia   only  temporary,  the.  formative  structure  is  not  organically   i 
injured,  and  the  hair  is  subsequently  reproduced,  of  the  same  colour 
and  with  the  same  characters  aa  the  rest.     Again,  the  patches  ar« 
not  regularly  circumscribed  nor  perfectly  denuded,  as  in  trichosis  and  | 
favus;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  uncertain  in  form,  and  some  bain  i 
still  remain  on  various  points  of  the  alopeciated  surface,  j 

Impetigo  of  the  scalp  will  last  for  months,  and  even  for  yeara,  i 
unless  the  crust  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  causes  of  irritation  j 
above  alluded  to  prevented.  When  the  inflamed  skin  is  exposed  aft  I 
an  early  period,  some  few  auperficial  ulcerations,  from  which  sB  ' 
abundant  secretion  ia  poured  out,  are  all  that  appears;  at  a  later 
stage,  however,  the  ulcers  become  large,  and  the  deeper  textures  of 
the  scalp  are  more  or  less  involved. 

The  local  symptoms  accompanying  impetigo  capitis  are,  heat, 
pruritus,  and  more  or  less  tension  and  pain.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  scarcely  apparent,  or  very  trifling,  and  when  they  exist, 
are  frequently  attributable  to  other  causes,  such  as  teething,  &c.,  the 
period  of  dentition  being  that  at  which  crusta  lactea  mostly  appears. 
The  eruption  is  occasionally  vicarious  of  visceral  disorder,  and  in  thia 
case  requires  to  be  watched  with  care  during  the  progress  of  treat- 
ment.     The  pustules  are  sometimes  intermingled  with  vesicles  of 


369.  Impetigo  sparta  of  the  scalp,  (Plate,  10,  d.  e.) — In  certain  in- 
stances, although  these  are  rare  aa  compared  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  preceding  afi'ection,  the  pustules  of  impetigo  assume  upon  the 
scalp  the  dispersed  form  of  impetigo  sparsa.  The  secretion  from 
these  pustules  produces  the  agglutination  of  several  hairs,  and  forms 
hard  and  irregular  crusts  of  a  brownish  or  grayish  colour,  which  have 
been  compared  to  small  fragments  of  mortar  imbedded  among  the 
hair.  From  these  crusts,  small  particles  or  granules  are  frequently 
broken  off',  and  are  found  interspersed  between  the  hairs;  hence  the 
disease  has  been  designated  by  Willan,  porrigo  granulata,  and  by 
Alibert,  teigne  gravuUe.  Impetigo  sparsa  of  the  scalp,  when  neg- 
lected, gives  rise  to  most  of  the  inconveniences  described  under  the 
head  of  impetigo  flgurata  of  the  same  region.  The  secretion  becomes 
highly  offensive;  it  acts  as  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  tba 
cutaneous  textures,  and  is  the  source  of  attraction  to  innumerable 
epizoa. 
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This  disease  occurs  in  young  persons,  and  particularly  in  children : 
it  is  usually  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  scalp,  but  sometimes 
affects  the  entire  head.  It  is  met  with  ouIt  in  those  whose  consti- 
tution is  enfeebled,  and  who  are  exposed  to  hygienic  influences  of  an 
unhealthy  kind. 

870.  DiagnoM. — ^The  pathognomonic  characters  of  impetigo  are, 
the  small  sixe  and  little  elevation  of  its  psydracious  pustules ;  the 
subsequent  abundant  yiscous  and  yellowish  secretion  which  the  ex- 
posed surfaces  pour  out ;  and  the  thick  yellowish  green,  or  brownish 
and  grayish,  semi-transparent  crusts.  I  haye  seen  eczema  impetigi- 
nodes  mistaken  for  impetigo,  but  with  the  characters  of  the  latter  in 
the  memory,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  confound  this  disease  with 
ecseraa.  In  eczema,  the  typical  vesicles  are  always  present  on  some 
part  of  the  morbid  surface,  while  its  scabs  are  thin  and  lamellated. 

When  impetigo  affects  the  chin  only,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sycoais, 
unless  we  recollect  that  in  the  latter  eruption  the  pustules  are  larger, 
more  prominent,  discreet,  less  yellow  in  colour,  and  succeeded  by  lees 
secretion.  Moreover,  the  crusts  of  sycosis  are  darker  in  colour,  less 
moistened  by  secretion,  not  renewed  when  they  fidl  off,  and  accom- 
panied b^  tubercles  and  indurations. 

Impetigo  of  the  scalp  is  distinguished  from  favus  by  the  absence  of 
the  bright  yellow  cups,  in  addition  to  which,  the  loss  of  hair  which 
accompanies  the  latter  form  of  disease  constitutes  an  important  dis- 
tinction. 

The  pustular  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  may  simulate  impetigo,  but 
in  these  cases,  the  livid  or  purplish  stain  of  the  skin,  the  dark  colour 
of  the  crusts,  and  the  deep  and  obstinate  ulcers  which  follow,  are  pe- 
culiar to  syphilis. 

871.  Cau9e8, — Impetigo  occurs  in  both  sexes ;  at  every  age,  and 
in  all  seasons ;  it  is,  however,  more  common  in  children  than  in  the 
adult,  and  in  women  and  persons  having  a  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
than  in  ]phe  male  sex,  and  those  whose  skin  is  less  susceptible.  Im- 
petigo figurata  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  spring  season,  while 
impetigo  sparsa  appears  usually  in  the  autumn,  and  in  persons  of 
adult  and  advanced  age. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  referrible  to  constitutional  causes,  as  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  found  associated  with  the  general  disturb- 
ance produced  by  dentition,  amenorrhoea,  or  by  the  cessation  of  the 
menstrual  period.  Its  appearance  seems  influenced  also  by  mental 
excitement,  excess  in  diet  or  stimulating  drinks,  violent  exercise,  &o. 
It  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  workhouses  where  a  number  of  chil- 
dren of  unhealthy  constitution,  poorly  fed,  and  insufficiently  clothed, 
are  assembled  together ;  and  particularly  where  care  is  not  bestowed 
upon  the  three  great  hygienic  principles-*-yentilation,  cleanliness,  and 
exercise. 

Local  irritation  of  the  skin  is  a  frequent  occasional  cause,  as  in  that 
produced  by  lichen,  the  application  of  stimulating  substances  to  the 
cutaneous  surface,  such  as  dry  powders,  metallic  dust,  sugar,  lime, 
&c.,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  spring  and  summer  season. 

The  impetigo  capitis  of  infants,  or  the  crusta  lactea,  is  especially 
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referrible  to  the  irritation  caused  by  teething,  the  disease  occurring    ^^4 
developed  at  this  period    ^^ 


1  those  ffhoare  weakly  and 


both  St  the  first  and  eecond  dentition, 
in  strong  and  healthy  children,  as  well  as 
scrofulous. 

372.  Proffnosis. — Impetigo  is  an  extremely  troublesome  nnJ  offen- 
Bive  disease,  but  by  no  ineune  dangerous  to  life.  It  is  frequently 
tediona  of  cure,  especially  when  injudiciously  treated,  and  by  the  im- 
proper use  of  remedial  means  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  or  be 
wade  to  assume  the  chronic  form,  which  latter  is  always  obstinate  and 
rebellious, 

37iS.    Treatment. — In  impetigo,  unaccompanied  by  severe  or  exteO* 
sive  inflammation,  emollient  and  sedative  fomentations,  the  vapour 
bath,  and  water-dressing,  are  the  proper  applications.     If  the  inHain> 
matory  action  be  greater,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  with  benefit, 
and  if  the  inflammation  he  extensive  aa  well  as  severe,  general  bleed- 
ing may  be  employed.     If  the  above  simple  treatment  fail  in  reBtoriii|[ 
the  skin  to  its  healthful  condition,  alkaline  or  sulpbnro-alkaltne-or 
astringent  lotions  may  be  used,  or  any  one  of  the  following  ointments 
— namely,  oxide  of  zinc,  calamine,  acetate  of  lead,  white  prccipitatwj 
or  dilute  nitrate  of  mercury.     Hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  formula  rw 
Commended  by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  also  a  valuable  remedy : — 
R.    Hydroejanio  acid,  ji*. 
Acelate  ot  lead,  gr.  xv. 
Alcohol,  3iv. 
Water,  ^vij.  M. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  impetigo,  the  vapour  douche  and  bath  wSf 
be  found  invaluable  remedies;  they  soften  and  remove  the  crusts  with- 
out exciting  pain,  and  calm  the  irritation  of  the  skin.  After  the  en- 
tire separation  of  the  crusts,  the  inflamed  surface  should  he  bathed 
with  a  weak  alkaline  or  astringent  lotion,  and  enveloped  in  oilskin, 
the  vapour  douche  being  repeated  once  or  twice  daily.*  Should  thtf 
disease  resist  these  measures,  recourse  may  then  be  had,  in  turn,  to 
lotions  containing  sulphuret  of  potash,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silveri 
The  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  may  in  some  coses  be  found 
useful.  Creosote  ointment,  and  zinc  ointment,  I  have  employed  suo^ 
ccssfully  after  the  local  action  has  been  reduced,  and  the  system  re^ 
gulated.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  arsenic,  both  as  a  general  and  looal 
measure,  has  been  recommended.  ' 

The  constitutional  treatment  should  consist  in  the  restoration  of 
any  of  the  organic  functions  that  may  be  disturbed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, laxative  medicines,  antacids,  emmenagogues,  and  tonics,  mvf, 
according  to  the  indications  of  the  case,  be  employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  crusta  lactea,  warm  bathing  and  the  vapoor 
bath,  with  weakly  alkaline  fomentations,  are  the  chief  remedies.  Tha 
other  applications  above  recommended  may  also  be  used  in  a  dilatod 
form ;  and  in  strong  and  robust  children  it  is  often  desirable  to  dimi- 
nish the  congestion  of  the  skin  by  means  of  one  or  two  leeches.  The 
internal  exhibition  of  laxative  remedies,  such  as  mercury  with  chalk 
iind  rhubarb,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  will  also  be  found  useful;  and 
in  most  inatanccs,  when  tb«  infunt  is  suckling,  it  will  b«  proper  to 
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change  tke  nurse,  or  wean  the  child.  Bayer  jndidooBly  reeommendfl, 
•9  that  where  this  disease  depends  obvioasij  on  dentition,  and  where 
the  constitational  symptoms  accompanying  that  state  are  relieved  by 
its  presence,  we  should  be  cautious  in  repressing  the  disorder,  and 
confine  our  treatment  to  simple  cleanliness. 

In  impetigo  of  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cropped  over  the  dis- 
eased parts,  and  the  crusts  completely  removed  by  means  of  the  vapour 
douche  and  water-dressing.  The  parts  should  be  kept  free  from  the 
irritation  of  fresh  iBcrustations  by  frequent  washing,  and  the  same 
remedial  means  pursued  as  above  recommended  for  impetigo  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

874.  An  incident  which  recently  fell  under  my  notice,  speaks  volumes 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  I  had  often  occasion 
to  observe  with  regret  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  medicinal  applica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary, 
where  numerous  children  are  annuidly  afiected,  and  several  are  con- 
stantly in  the  sick  wards.  This  want  of  success  originated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  nurses  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  surgeon.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  was  urged  upon  them ; 
they  received  little  for  their  labours,  and  were  not  disposed  to  engage 
in  a  most  disagreeable  duty  on  philanthropic  grounds  alone.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  pharmacopceia  was  exhausted  of  its  specifics, 
but  no  advantages  resulted.  Things  were  in  this  state,  and  I  had 
little  hope  of  change,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  perceived 
the  number  of  patients  suddenly  diminish,  and  those  who  remained 
looked  cheerful  and  better  in  health.  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
this  change,  when  I  learned  that  a  new  nurse  had  been  appointed  to 
the  charee  of  the  children,  and  that  she  had  set  her  shoulder  vigorously 
to  the  wneel  of  these  obstinate  eruptions,  and  had  turned  out  several 
cures.  Upon  asking  her  how  she  proceeded,  she  of  course  looked 
mysterious ;  but  I  quieted  her  fears  of  my  perquisitions,  by  telling 
her  that  it  was  not  her  secret  that  I  sought ;  that  my  object  was  simply 
to  approve  of  her  proceeding,  and  to  urge  her  to  its  continuance.  She 
said,  in  reply,  that  her  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  a 
remedy  derived  from  a  '^  subscription"  given  to  her  mother  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  that  this  legendary  specific  was  a  coarse  admixture  of 
*^  butter  and  pepper."  For  sound  philosophy,  this  remedy,Mn  its 
modus  operandi,  is  worthy  of  the  celebratea  name  with  which  the  fe- 
male asclepiad  had  associated  it,  and  I  applauded  its  effects ;  it  was 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  wounds  by  anoint- 
ing the  weapon  with  salves,  and  swathing  it  in  bandages.  But  I  re- 
served for  myself  that  which  my  female  co-labourer  could  not  have 
comprehended — the  perception  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  tho- 
rough ablutions  and  rigid  cleanliness  with  which  the  specific  was  ac- 
companied. 

ECTHYMA. 

6yn.  PMyziicta.    Papulou$  $eaU. 

875.  Ecthyma'  (Plate  10,  h. — Q.)  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 

*  An  hamble  inoitRtion  of  the  vngventvm  pipeiif  nigri,  of  the  Doblio  PhertnacopoeU, 
tonaerlj  recommeiided  for  linea  and  (avus.  *  Der.  iit^iiv,  to  buret  forth. 
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skiD,  chsractcrized  by  ttie  eruption  of  prominent  pnstulea,  of  a  rounded 
fonu  and  considerable  size,  upon  any  part  of  the  snrface  of  the  bodj. 
The  pustules  are  usually  discreet,  they  are  developed  on  a  hard  and 
inflamed  base,  and  terminate  in  dark-coloured  cruste,  which  leave  a  | 
deeply  congested  surface  on  their  fall,  and  eometimcB  a  euperficial 
ulcer,  followed  by  a  cicatrix.  The  eruption  is  for  the  most  part  partial 
and  successive ;  in  rare  instances  it  is  general ;  in  the  former  case  it  i 
may  endure  for  one  or  two  weeks;  in  the  latter,  for  several  months: 
It  IS  not  contagious. 

376.  Ecthyma  is  endowed  by  "Willnn  with  four  varieties,  having  r 
lation  to  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient;  those  are,  ecthyma   ^ 
vulgnre,  ecthyma  infantile,  ecthyma  luridum,  and  ecthyma  cache ct! cum. 

I  prefer,  however,  with  Rayer,  to  consider  the  disease  as  presenting 
an  acute  and  a  chronic  type ;  the  former  of  these  divisions  corresponiE 
ing  with  the  ecthyma  vulgare,  and  the  latter  embracing  the  three  re- 
maining varieties.     In  a  tabular  form,  the  varieties  of  ecthyma  are. 

Ecthyma  acutum  seu  rnlgare.  ^  j 

iE.  infantile,  >  J 

E.  luridam, 
£.  cachecticum. 

ECTHYMA  ACUTDM  SEU  VULQARE. 

377.  This  eruption  (Plate  10,  n. — n.)  is  most  frequently  seen  upon 
the  extremities,  often  on  the  shoulders  and  neck,  but  rarely  on  the 
BCalp.  Its  development  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  small,  red, 
and  circumscribed  spots,  which  gradually  rise  above  the  surface,  are 
hard  and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  increase  to  a  variable  size.  Upon 
the  summit  of  each  of  these  conical  elevations,  a  small  quantity  of 
puriform  fluid  is  cff'uscd  beneath  the  epiderma,  and  tho  matter  continues 
to  be  augmented  by  additional  secretion,  until  a  pustule  ia  formed. 
The  size  of  the  pustule  is  various;  usually  it  is  as  large  as  the  half  of 
a  pea,  and  surrounded  by  a  hardened  base  of  vivid  redness,  while  at 
other  times  it  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  hardened  base,  and  re- 
sembles a  bulla  distended  with  pus.  Tho  development  and  growth 
of  the  pustule  is  accompanied  by  severe  pain,  which  is  frequently  of 
the  lancinating  kind.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  pustule,  the  contained  fluid  dries  up  into  a  dark- 
coloured  scab  of  various  thickness,  which  falls  ofl'  in  a  few  days,  leav- 
ing behind  a  congested  circular  spot,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Sometimes 
the  purulent  fluid  is  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  surface  of  the 
Bkin  is  restored  to  its  natural  state,  after  repeated  desquamation.  At 
other  times  a  superficial  ulcer  is  formed,  particularly  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  terminates  with  a  slight  cicatrix.  When  the  eruption 
of  pustules  has  been  numerous,  the  congested  spots  left  by  the  fall  of 
the  cruets  present  a  remarkable  appearance. 

Kayer  gives  so  excellent  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  pustules, 
during  their  progressive  development,  that  I  am  tempted  to  quote  his 
words.     "Wo  find,"  writes  this  author,'  "1.  that  in  their  first  stage 

I  TraaiUt'oo  hj  Willti,  lecond  edition,  p.  S'M. 
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(red  elevaiioiw)  there  is  merely  sangaineoos  injection  with  eonioal 
tomefftction  of  the  corion ;  2.  that  in  the  apex,  more  rarel j  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  elevations,  and  «nder  thft  oatiole,  there  is  an  ef- 
fusion of  a  certain  quantity  of  purulent  serum ;  3.  that  in  the  third 
stage,  which  follows  immediately  after,  there  is  a  kind  of  pseudo-mem- 
branoas  matter  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  elevation,  which  is  now 
evidently  perforated;  4.  that  after  the  voidance  of  this  matter,  and 
the  removal  of  the  cuticle,  the  pustule  appears  under  the  form  of  a 
cup-shaped  cavity,  Ihrrounded  by  a  hard,  thick,  puffed  edge ;  5.  lastly, 
that  on  the  following  days  this  thickened  margin  subsides,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  slight  cicatrix  is  formed  under  the  crust,  the  centre  of 
which  is  fixed  within  the  point  where  the  perforation  has  been  ob- 
served. 

IGTHYMA  OHBOFICUK. 

878.  Chronic  ecthyma  (Platb  10,  h. — Q.)  is  a  more  common  form 
of  disease  than  the  acute  variety ;  it  occurs  in  successive  eruptions, 
generally  in  persons  of  debilitated  and  cachectic  habit,  and  is  prolonged 
for  several  months. 

When  it  appears  in  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  and  weakly  children,  or  in  those 
who  are  debilitated  from  preceding  disease,  it  constitutes  that  variety 
which  has  been  designated  by  Willan,  ecthyma  infantile.  This  erup- 
tion is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  irritation,  or  disease  of  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  pustules  are  very  dissimilar  in 
point  of  size,  some  being  small,  and  some  large ;  they  are  circular  in 
form,  surrounded  by  an  areola  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  terminate 
by  absorption  of  the  purulent  fluid,  and  epidermal  desquamation,  or 
by  ulceration.  The  ulcers  in  this  disease  are  unhealthy,  and  difficult 
of  cure. 

In  old  persons,  and  in  those  who  have  injured  their  constitution  by 
excess,  the  congested  areolae  often  present  a  purplish-red  and  livid 
colour ;  the  pustules  are  of  large  size,  and  filled  with  a  sanguinolent, 
puriform  fluid,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  tardiness  of  their 
course.  This  character  of  the  eruption  constitutes  the  ecthyma  luri- 
dum  (p.  Q.)  of  Willan  and  Bateman. 

In  persons  of  unsound  and  cachectic  constitution,  of  all  ages,  the 
cachectic  form  of  eruption  is  developed.  The  pustules  occur  upon  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  on  the  legs.  The  inflamma- 
tion preceding  the  eruption  is  more  extensive  than  in  ecthyma  acutum, 
and  variable  in  degree.  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  days,  the  epiderma 
is  raised  by  the  efiusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  dark,  sanguinolent 
pus,  which  forms  by  its  increase  an  unhealthy  and  discoloured  pustule. 
When  the  pustule  is  fully  developed,  the  epiderma  bursts,  and  the  de- 
nuded surface  becomes  covered  by  a  thick,  dark-coloured  crust,  which 
appears  enchased  within  the  skin,  and  remains  adherent  for  several 
weeks.  If  the  crust  be  removed  by  accident  or  design,  an  ill-favoured 
ulcer  with  inflamed  edges  is  exposed,  which  is  tedious  and  difficult  of 
cure. 

The  pustules  of  ecthyma  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with  scabies, 
lichen,  prurigo,  and  some  other  chronic  affections  of  the  skin. 

879.  Diagnosii. — The  large  size  and  prominence  of  the  pustules. 
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their  inflamed  bases,  and  the  mode  of  their  development,  serve  to 
distinguish  ecthyma  from  all  other  pustulur  alfections.  When  the  pus- 
tules of  acne  and  sycosis  attain  a  largo  size,  they  bear  some  reaem- 
blanco  to  ecthyma,  but  are  easily  distinguii^hed  by  the  broad  and  iu- 
flamed  areola  of  the  latter,  and  the  hard,  tubercle-like  elevations  with- 
out areolae  of  both  the  former. 

Syphilitic  ectbyma  is  distinguished  from  the  form  at  present  onder 
oontiideration,  by  the  more  chronic  character  of  the  eruption,  the 
limited  extent  of  the  areola,  its  coppery  hue,  the  blackness  and  con- 
centric marking  of  the  crust,  and  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis. 

380.  Causes. — Ecthyma  may  he  developed  at  all  periods  of  life, 
and  at  all  seasons,  but  is  principally  observed  in  young  persons  and  in 
the  adult,  and  most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

It  may  be  excited  by  various  stimuli  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  such  as  sugar,  Hme,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.  Grocers  are  liable  to  this 
eruption,  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  first  of  these  substances, 
and  bricklayers  of  the  second.  The  manipulation  of  pulverulent  sub- 
atancee  of  all  kinds  is  apt  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause,  and  simple  fric- 
tion may  give  rise  to  the  same  consequences.  The  pustules  following 
the  irritation  of  tartarised  antimony  are  ecthymatous;  they  are  um- 
bilicated,  contain  in  their  interior  a  false  membrane,  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  succeeded  by  dark-coloured  crusts. 

Ecthyma  is  frequently  excited  by  the  irritation  caused  by  other  ca- 
taneons  diseases,  as  by  variola,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  herpes,  prurigo, 
scabies,  &c. 

This  eruption  is  often  symptomatic  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  sy^ 
tem,  as  of  some  chronic  affections  of  the  viscera,  or  irritation  of  the 
gaatro-intestinal,  or  uterine  mucous  membrane.  It  may  also  be  in- 
dticed  by  excess  of  mental  or  physical  exertion,  by  bad  and  deficient 
food,  Vfant  of  proper  clothing,  residence  in  damp  and  unhealthy  situ^ 
tiona,  want  of  cleanliness,  debilitating  causes  of  various  kinds,  ( 
cesser,  and  exposure  to  vicissitudes. 

381.  Prognogis. — The  prognosis  of  ecthyma  depends  on  the  stats   ' 
of  constitution  of  the  patient  rather  than  upon  the  eruption,  which  is 
in  most  cases  an  effect  of  disordered  health.     When  the  cause  is  ex- 
ternal, and  the  form  of  the  disease  acute,  the  eruption  seldom  con-    ] 
tinues  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  the  chronic  affection  maj'  ' 
be  prolonged  for  several  months. 

382.  ^eaUnent. — In  the  acute  variety  of  ecthyma,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause,  some  gentle  laxative  and  alterative  medicine  witll 
diluents  and  abstemious  regimen  is  all  that  will  be  required.  The  best 
local  application  is  the  supcracetate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  zinc  ointment, 
or  if  tlio  inflammation  be  severe,  sedative  and  emollient  fumentatioaa 
and  water-dressing. 

When  the  disease  is  symptomatic  of  visceral  disturbance,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  organ  affected ;  the  abstraction  of  blood 
is  BoiDetimes  useful ;  tonic  medicines,  preparations  of  iron ;  abstinence 
from  stimulating  food  or  drinks ;  the  cold  or  tepid  bath,  succeeded  bj  , 
friction  on  the  sound  iutcgumeat,  &c.     I  have  employed  the  iodide  <n 
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potassinm  with  great  benefit,  in  the  bad  state  of  health  which  accom- 
panies ecthyma  cachecticnm.  The  ill-favoored  ulcers  sometimes  left 
by  the  latter  variety  of  the  disease  may  be  bfonght  into  good  condi- 
tion by  water-dressing,  and  mild  stimulants,  such  as  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  supersulphate  of  alumina,  chloride 
of  lime,  &c.,  or  the  weak  nitric  acid  lotion,  either  with  or  without 
opium. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DEPOSITIVE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DEKMA. 

888.  By  the  term  ^Mepositive,"  which  I  have  selected  only  in  the 
absence  of  a  more  suitable  word,  I  mean  to  express  that  condition  of 
the  inflamed  membrane  in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  by  the  ca- 
pillary rete  into  the  tissue  of  the  derma,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  small  hard  elevations  of  the  skin,  or  pimples.  In  the  pre- 
ceding groups  of  diseases  we  have  seen  simple  congestion  of  the 
papillse  of  the  derma,  effusion  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood  on 
the  surface  of  the  derma,  formation  of  pus  on  the  surface  oi  the 
dertna;  but  in  the  alteration  now  under  consideration  there  is  no  pri- 
mary serous  effusion,  and  no  generation  of  pus.  As  far  as  my  ob- 
servation of  the  pathological  characters  of  the  present  disease  enables 
me  to  determine,  there  is  capillary  congestion  and  effusion  of  plastic 
Ivmph  into  the  tissue  of  the  derma,  constituting  a  pimple  of  small 
size.  ^    ' 

384.  The  pathognomonic  symptoms  accompanying  pimples  cor- 
respond, moreover,  with  the  supposition  of  such  a  pathological  struc- 
ture ;  they  are  accompanied  by  incessant  itching,  a  sensation  which 
may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  moderate  degree  of  pressure 
produced  upon  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  derma  by  the  effused  lymph, 
or,  probably,  by  the  distention  of  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerves  by 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  lymph,  so  as  to  affect  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  substance.  Pruritus  is  unquestionably  a  degree  of  pain,  but 
it  is  one  of  a  mild  kind,  and  such  as  we  see  for  the  most  part  in  papu- 
lar eruptions  of  the  skin,  or  when  the  derma  is  returning  to  its  natu- 
ral state  after  inflammatory  congestion  of  its  tissue,  or,  again,  when 

1  [There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pathological  changes  in 
a  pimple  or  papula.  Henle  believes  them  to  consist  in  an  accumulation  of  inflammatory 
exudations  in  the  papillae  of  the  skin.  Rokitansky  ascribes  them  to  an  inflammatory 
process,  in  which  a  product  of  inflammation  is  poured  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  corium, 
and  into  each  of  the  papillary  bodies,  or  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  same.  Rosenbaum, 
Leasing,  Klenke  and  Hebra  regard  papulae  as  originating  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
sebaceous  glands.  The  researches  of  Simon  accord  greatly  with  those  of  Henle  and 
Rokitansky ;  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  papula  is  an  inflammatory  stasis  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  cutis,  with  an  accumulation  of  fluid  exudations  in  the  tissue  of  that  membrane. 
COp.  cit.  i.  93.)] 
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foreign  substances,  such  &s  scabs  and  crusts,  effused  fluids,  parasitio 
vtioialcules,  kc,  lie  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

885.  The  diseases  which  are  here  characterized  bj  the  designation 
"Depofiitive  inflammation  of  the  dei-ma,"  correspond  with  the  order 
Fapulte,  of  Willan ;  and  in  this  instance  no  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  dermatologists  as  to  the  morbid  affections  admitted  into  the 
group.     They  arc  three  in  number — namely, 

Strophulus.  Lichen.  Prurigo. 

Rayer  and  Gihert  remark  that  the  above  number  might  very  pro- 
perly be  reduced  to  two;  for  that  strophulus  is  nothing  more  than 
the  lichen  of  young  children  and  infants,  while  Alibert  considers  ths- 
whole  under  the  single  genus,  Prurigo.  i 

386.  The  definition  given  by  Willan  of  the  elementary  form  of 
papular  affections  admits  of  no  improvement.  A  papula  or  pimple 
ifl  "  a  very  small  and  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle  (derma)  with 
•n  inflamed  base,  very  seldom  containing  a  fluid,  or  suppurating,  and 
commonly  terminating  in  scurf."  Papule  terminate  by  rcaolution^ 
generally  with  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epidcrma.     The  p^, 

Eulce  of  strophulus  have  usually  a  greater  elevation  than  those  of 
chen  and  prurigo.  Some  differences  are  perceived  also  in  relatioB 
to  colour;  thus  the  pimples  of  strophulus  may  be  either  red  or  pale, 
those  of  lichen  are  always  more  or  leas  red  and  inflamed,  while  the 
papulae  of  prurigo  scarcely  differ  in  tint  from  the  surrounding  skin. 

3S7.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  my  belief  that  the 
precise  element  of  the  dermal  system  affected  in  the  papular  diseases 
was  the  papillie  of  the  skin.     More  recent  and  careful  examinatioDB 
have  proved  to  me  that  this  is  not  the  cose,  but  that  the  real  seat  oE 
morbid  change  is  the  vascular  boundary  of  the  various  excretory 
tubules  of  the  skin ;  for  example,  the  sudoriferous  and  sebiferous  ducts, 
and  hair-follicles.    This  fact  being  determined,  we  have  an  explaDation. 
of  various  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  eruption ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  frequent  perforation  of  the  pimples  by  a  hair,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thin  scale  upon  the  summit  of  the  papule,  the  occasional  ap*   j 
pearance  of  a  minute  aperture  in  this  situation,  and  the  oozing  of  a,  I 
transparent  and  colourless  fluid  from  the  same  point.     We  can  alae,  j 
better  understand  the  provoking  itching  which  is  a  symptom  of  thei 
eruption,  the  obstruction  which  is  offered  to  the  escape  of  secretions, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  these  disorders.     The  papula;  of  prurigo  are. 
perfectly  identical  with  the  papulae  of  lichen,  the  difference  between.  ' 
them  being,  that  the  latter  are  generally  acute  in  their  course,  while 
the  former  are  always  chronic.     But  there  is  an  appearance  of  the 
skin  in  prurigo  that  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
cutaneous  diseases ;  an  unevennesa  of  surface,  produced  by  number- 
less slight  but  broad  elevations,  separated  from  each  other  by  the* 
linear  markings  of  the  skin.     Now  these  are  the  elevations  which  have, 
been  described  by  all  dermatologists,  not  excluding  myself,  under  the,  J 
name  of  the  broad  and  flat  papulm  of  prurigo.     "  Soft  and  smooth,  T 
papulx,  somewhat  larger  and  less  accuminated  than  those  of  lichen, 
and  seldom  appearing  red  or  inflamed,  except  from  violent  friotion. 

a? 
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HeiiM  Ml  iBaitentite  obverret  may  OTerlook  die  papule  altegetter.*'' 
Bayer  speaks  of  them  as  being  *^soft  to  tbe  toaeh,  and  broader  thaa 
tb<Mie  of  lichen,  from  which  they  also  diflfer  in  preserving  the  natural 
oolonr  of  the  skin/*  '^  They  eccasionany  project  in  so  slight  a  degree, 
that  they  appear  to  be  situated  rather  in  the  substance  than  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin."  Now  there  is  an  endent  obscnrity  abont  these  do* 
scriptionsy  a  contradiction  in  fact,  which  must  have  involved  many  ift 
perplexity  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  authors.  Papuln 
precisely  defined,  broad,  soft,  smooth,  and  large,  and  yet  not  distin- 
guishable in  colour  from  the  adjacent  skin,  easily  overlooked.  Mid 
suggesting  to  the  practised  eye  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
were  in  or  ujxm  the  skin.     I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  mystery. 

888.  Prungo,  I  believe  to  be,  in  its  origin,  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  specially  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  altered  innervation  of  the  skin,  the  dermal  tissues  become  changed 
in  structure — namely,  condensed  and  thickened.  The  most  careless 
examination  is  sufficient  to  establish  these  two  points;  the  skin  feeb 
hard,  it  moves  like  a  piece  of  thick  leather ;  the  areas  included  between 
the  lines  of  motion  are  large ;  its  natural  suppleness  ia  gone ;  its  very 
colour  is  changed;  it  looks  yellowish  and  dirty.  But  it  is  smooth; 
there  are  no  such  projections  as  we  should  call  pimples,  or  if  there  be, 
diey  are  few  and  scattered.  Arrived  at  this  point,  there  remains  but 
one  conclusion  for  the  student.  There  are  no  papute,  therefore  the 
disorder  cannot  be  prurigo.  And  yet  the  disease  is  so  characteriati- 
cally  prurigo,  that,  setting  aside  the  symptom  of  pruritus,  the  derma- 
tologist is  enabled  to  decide  at  once  upon  its  name. 

what,  then,  are  the  signs  by  which  prurigo  is  so  immediately  dts- 
tinnished?  They  are,  the  thickening  and  condensation  of  t'le  skin, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  condition.  Upon  close  examination,  the 
angular  are8&  included  by  the  linear  markings  of  the  skin  (§  31)  are 
seen  to  be  raised  above  their  natural  level,  the  elevation  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  thickening  of  the  derma.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  positions  of  the  pores — namely,  in  the  furrows  which  am* 
stitute  the  linear  marking,  and  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  several 
of  these.  The  elevations,  therefore,  are  simply  the  effect  of  a  swollen 
state  of  the  derma,  the  arcs  being  magnified  by  hypertrophy,  and  the 
linear  markings  being  magnified  in  depth  by  the  same  cause.  These 
swollen  areae  are  the  so  called  papulae,  the  broad  and  flat  and  smooth 
papulae.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  be  with 
difficulty  discerned,  that  they  should  be  ^^  overlooked,"  seeing,  as  I 
have  shown,  that  they  are  not  papulae  at  all. 

But  we  do  meet  with  papulae  in  prurigo,  although  not  a  necessary 
feature  of  that  disease.  These  papuhe  are  not  the  areas  of  the  linear 
markings  of  the  skin ;  they  occupy  the  grooves  of  the  linear  markings. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  pores  raised  into  pimples,  and  are  identical  with 
the  pimples  of  lichen.  It  is  these  latter  which  generally  suffer  abra- 
sion of  their  tips  from  scratching,  and  then  become  surmounted  by  a 
small  dark-coloured  scab. 

889.  The  papular  group  of  diseases  of  the  skin  offer  no  transitional 

'  Batenmo,  Sjoopnit,  third  edilioo,  p.  15. 
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clmra^rtcirs  to  the  ptietular  ftfTections  whici)  preceilerl  them,  unless  wi_ 
CADsiiivr  ss  mnnifesting  th«t  relation  the  litrgc  papulie  trith  pii!itulftr 
h«ad&,  which  are  freqaently  found  in  asiaociation  whb  evphilitic  lichen. 
Their  alliance  with  the  succeeding  gronp — namely,  of  squamouR  dis* 
eases — is  hardly  more  direct,  consisting  only  in  their  elevation  aboY*  I 
riie  surface,  and  in  the  production  of  a  thin  furfutaceous  scale,  hf  j 
which  they  arc  surmounted  at  their  decline. 

STROPHULUS.     ■ 
Syn.   TootJi-ra«h.     Gown.     Gum. 

890.  Strophulus  (Platk  11)  is  a  disease  of  early  infancy,  consisting  J 
is  the  eruption  of  small  pimples  upon  part,  or  upon  the  whole  surfao*  / 
of  the  body.  The  pimples  are  usually  red,  bnt  sometimes  paler  thai^ 
die  surrounding  skin ;  tltcy  ai'C  attended  by  itching,  which  is  increaaoAi  j 
by  warmth;  but  they  give  rise  to  little  couatitutianal  disturbnQce,  *aA>  , 
terminate  by  resolution  and  epidermal  desquamation. 

The  appearance,  distribution,  and  colonr  of  the  pimples  of  strophulii* 
h«ve  given  rise  to  its  division  into  five  varieties — namely. 

Strophulus  intertinctiis.  Strophulus  nibidus. 

'*  confertus.  '*        candidna.         ' 

"  TOIattCDB. 

BTBOPHULUe  ISTSHTINCnifl. 

891.  Strophulus  intertinclus  (Plate  11,  i.,)  the  red  gum,  or  rod 
gown  of  popular  language,  is  an  eruption  of  prominent  pimples,  of  « 
vivid  rod  colour,  upon  one  or  several  regions  of  the  body,  or  gone- 
rally  dispersed  over  the  entire  surface,  the  eruption  being  intermingleA 
with  minute  red  points  and  erythematons  patches  of  variable  extent 
The  pimples  remain  upon  the  akin  for  some  time,  some  disappearing 
while  fresh  crops  break  forth,  and  the  disease  terminates,  at  the  ona 
of  one  or  two  weeks,  by  desquamation  of  the  epidernia.  Occasionally 
the  strophulus  appears  at  successive  periods,  being  alternated  by  in- 
tervals of  freedom  from  the  ottacks.  This  eruption  was  observed  by 
Willan  to  be  developed  principally  on  the  cheeks,  the  backs  of  the 
hands,  and  the  fore-arras.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  as  frequently  affects  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  as  weakly  children.  Strophulus  is  sometimes  coincident 
with  acidity  of  stomach  and  intestinal  disorder,  both  of  which  may 
depend,  with  the  eruption  itself,  upon  the  irritation  of  teething.  When 
tJio  eruption  has  bocn  repelled  by  exposure  to  cold  or  mlainanagcmoRt, 
serious  effects  have  boon  produced  on  the  nervous  system  and  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane. 

BTROPnllLUa  COSFBRTDS. 

892.  Strophulus  confertus,  or  tooth-rash  (Plate  11 'r.,)  is  a  more 
flcvere  variety  than  the  preceding.  The  pimples  ure  more  numeroaa, 
and  smaller  in  sikc;  they  are  aggregated  into  considerable  patches, 
and  are  often  confluent.  Somi>times  they  are  distributed  j»enerally 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  more  frequently  are  confined  to  a 
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single  spot,  or  to  seyeral  regions,  as  the  face,  the  hreast,  or  the  arms. 
The  redness  of  the  eruption  is  less  yivid,  hot  more  lasting,  than  stro- 
phulus intertinctus.  The  disease  usually  attains  its  height  in  tweWe 
or  fourteen  days,  and  then  subsides,  leaving  a  copious  furfuraceous 
desquamation  of  the  epiderma.  Frequently  on  its  decline  a  fresh 
eruption  succeeds.  Strophulus  confertus,  according  to  'Willan,  occurs 
in  most  infants  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 
.  898.  Another  form  of  this  disease  is  described  by  the  same  author 
4s  takinff  place  in  infants  of  seven  or  eight  months.  The  pimples  in 
this  modification  are  collected  into  one,  two,  or  three  large  and  ir- 
regular clusters,  which  appear  upon  some  one  point,  as  upon  the  fore- 
arm, and  thence  extend,  upwards  and  downwards,  along  the  arm. 
The  patches,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  skin,  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  an  extensive  epidermal  exfoliation ;  the 
skin  remains,  for  some  time  after,  dry  and  narsh,  and  of  a  dull  red 
colour. 

This  form  of  strophulus  sometimes  occurs  upon  the  legs,  and  assumes 
a  very  painful  and  obstinate  form.  The  eruption  extends  upwards 
alon^  the  thighs  to  the  loins  and  abdomen,  and  produces  a  redness 
which  is  nearly  continuous.  The  epiderma  becomes  dry,  and  cracks 
and  separates  in  large  flakes,  leaving  the  integument  beneath  inflamed 
and  rough.  These  symptoms,  with  considerable  heat,  pruritus,  and 
irritation,  may  be  prolonged  for  several  months,  or,  as  Willan  re- 
marks, they  may  continue  until  the  infant  completes  its  first  year. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  strophulus  confertus,  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  are  very  slight,  but  the  local  pruritus  is  troublesome, 
and  often  severe.  The  disease  is  referrible  for  its  cause  to  the  irri- 
tation of  teething,  as  is  implied  in  its  popular  designation  of  tooth- 
rash. 

STROPHULUS  VOLATICUS. 

394.  This  variety  (Plate  11,  k.)  is  characterized  by  the  eruption, 
of  papulae  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  in  small  circular  clusters,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Each  cluster  contains  from 
three  to  twelve  papulae,  which  are  hot,  and  attended  with  much  itch- 
ing. In  a  few  days  the  inflammatory  condition  subsides,  the  pimples 
assume  a  brownish  tint,  and  the  eruption  terminates  by  epidermal 
desquamation.  More  frequently,  however,  new  patches  appear  as 
the  older  ones  decline,  and  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  several 
weeks.  The  patches  of  strophulus  volaticus  are  particularly  observed 
on  the  cheeks  and  on  the  arms. 

Strophulus  volaticus  is  accompanied  with  general  uneasiness  and 
fretfulness,  quick  pulse,  white  tongue,  and  disordered  bowels. 

STROPHULUS  ALBIDUS. 

895.  In  strophulus  albidus  (Plate  11,  l.)  the  pimples  are  white, 
and  minute  in  size,  each  being  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  slight  red- 
ness. They  appear  for  the  most  part  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast, 
and  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
intermingled  with  the  red  papulse  of  the  preceding  varieties. 
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S96.  Id  this  variety  (Plate  11,  m.)  the  papula  are  of  larger  size, 
>  and  broader  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  forma;  they  are  haid, 
I  nnootb,  and  tense,  and  without  accompanying  redness.     The  pimples 
I  »re  scattered  irregulailj  over  the  body,  but  are  most  strongly  de- 
'   veloped  on  iho  arms,  the  shouldera,  and  the  loins.     They  Bubaide  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  and  then  gradually  disappear.     This  eruption  oc- 
curs moat  commonly  in  the  latter  periods  of  dentition,  and  is  some- 
times  observed  during  convalescence  from  inflammatory  disorders. 

397.  Diagno»is. — Strophulus  is  distinguiahed  from  other  papular 
affectiona  chiefiy  by  its  occurrence  at  the  infantile  period  of  life.  The 
papulas  so  closely  resembles  those  of  lichen  as  to  appear  identical 
with  that  disease.  They  are  indeed  modified  only  by  the  age  of  the 
subject  in  whom  tbey  are  developed. 

398.  Causes- — Strophulus  is  generally  due  to  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal irritation,  and  ia  frequently  associated  with  the  constitutional 
disturbance  induced  by  dentition.  It  occasionally  arises  from  local 
causes,  as  from  deficient,  irritating,  or  coarse  clothing,  want  of  clean- 
liness, excess  of  or  improper  food,  heat.  Sic,  and  is  usually  developed 
in  children  possessing  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin.  The  eruption 
often  alternates  with  attacks  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

399.  Prognosis. — This  eruption  is  unattended  with  danger,  and 
rarely  presents  any  features  of  severity. 

400.  Treatment. — When  the  eruption  obviously  originates  in  local 
irritation,  the  acting  cause  should  be  removed  and  frequent  ablutions 
adopted.     The  tepid  bath  should  be  used  frequently,  together  with 
emollient  and  sedative  fomentations.     The  pruritus,  which  is  so  an> 
noying  a  symptom  in  this  eruption,  may  be  relieved  by  a  lotion  of  j 
acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  one  containing  acetic  acid 
alone,  lemon-juice,  salt  and  water,  or  almond  emubion.     When  the  | 
eruption  is  dry  and  chapped,  or  when  an  ichorous  secretion  is  poured  i 
out,  the  best  application  will  be  found  to  be  an  ointment  containing 
the  liquor  plumbi  diacctatis,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce ;  or  the  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment,  diluted  with  spiritus  cainphorse,  a  drachm  to  the 
ounce;  or,  again,  an  ointment  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cre»* 
sole,  apportioning  the  strength  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.     If  the  disease  be  associated  with  gastro-inteatinal  irritation,  it  j 
is  desirable  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  repelling  the  cutaneous  deter- 
mination by  cold  applications,  and  where  this  has  unfortunately  been   | 
done,  recourse  must  be  immediately  had  to  the  warm  bath,  either  < 
simple  or  medicated  with  a  handful  of  mustard. 

When  difficult  dentition  is  the  exciting  cause,  relief  may  be  obtwned 
by  incising  the  gums.     And  if  gastro-intestinal  irritation  be  present, 
antacid  and  laxative  remedies  should  be  administered.     Mercury  with   { 
chalk,  and  rhubarb,  are  valuable  medicines  in  this  state  of  the  aliK  | 
mentary  canal.  ' 

LICHEN. 

401.  Lichen  (Platb  11.)  is  an  eruption  of  minute  conical  papuln 
occurring  in  the  adult,  and  distributed  upon  a  single  region,  or  over  J 
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the  entire  snrfaee  of  the  body.  The  pimples  are  comparable  in  nse 
to  millet  seeds ;  thej  are  reddish  in  colour,  or  scarcely  different  from 
the  natural  hne  of  the  skin,  and  are  attended  with  much  itching  snd 
tingling.  They  are  usually  dereloped  in  elosters,  and  appear  in  sin- 
gle or  soccessire  eruptions.  They  are  non-contagious,  and  terminnte 
in  resolution  and  furfuraceoos  desquamation,  sometimes  in  superfieid 
idceration. 

402.  The  appearance,  situation,  form,  and  sererity  of  the  disease, 
have  given  rise  to  its  dirision  into  nine  principal  ?arieties — ^ris., 

lichen  simplex.  Lichen  gyratus. 
^       liridus*  ^^      urticatus. 

^^       pilaris*  ^^       tropicus. 

^^       annulatus.  ^^       agrius* 

<<       circumscriptus. 

LICHKir  sncpLix. 

403.  In  the  simple  form  of  lichen,  (Platb  11,  A.)  the  pimples  are 
distributed  irregularly  over  the  surface  affected,  forming  little  patches 
from  point  to  point,  in  which  the  papube  are  more  numerously  assem- 
bled than  in  neighbouring  parts.  Simple  lichen  is  usually  a  chronic 
disorder,  but  occasionally  presents  itself  in  an  acute  form.  The  acute 
variety  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  but  these 
are  very  slight,  and  are  referrible  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  to  the  cutaneous  disease. 

In  the  acute  form  of  lichen,  the  eruption  is  ushered  in  by  some 
degree  of  smarting  and  pruritus,  which  are  increased  towards  night; 
the  papule  are  red  and  inflamed,  and  they  continue  hot  and  itchy 
for  several  days.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  the  redness 
begins  to  subside,  the  pruritus  diminishes,  and  the  papulae  decline ; 
vanishing  altogether  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded by  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  epiderma. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disorder,  the  papule  are  less  red  and 
inflamed.  Individually,  they  run  the  same  course  of  about  a  week  or 
ten  days,  but  being  followea  by  successive  cro^,  the  eruption  is  pro- 
longed for  several  months,  and  even  years.  By  the  continuance  of 
irritation,  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  and  throws  off  a  copious  fur- 
furaceous desquamation,  which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  flexures 
of  joints. 

Willan  remarked  some  modification  in  the  sppearance  of  the  pa- 
pule, according  to  the  region  in  which  they  are  developed.  Thus  on 
the  face,  papule  are  large  and  rounded  in  twm;  on  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  they  are  smaller,  more  vivid  in  colour,  and  acuminated, 
and  on  the  hands  they  are  somewhat  paler  than  in  other  situations. 

The  ordinary  seat  of  the  acute  variety  of  lichen  simplex  is  the  face 
and  trunk  of  the  body.  The  chronic  form  of  the  disease  appears  to 
attack  by  preference  the  backs  of  the  hands,  fore-arms,  and  arms ;  and 
on  the  lower  limbs,  the  hams  and  ankles. 

LICHSN  LIYIDUS. 

404.  Lidxen  lividns  is  a  form  of  liohen  simplex,  occurring  in  pir- 
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eona  of  wenkly  and  debilitated  constitution,  or  in  those  who  are  ill-fed, 
badly- clothed,  and  live  in  unhealthy  and  confined  situations.  This 
disease  is  occasionally  met  with  among  tbS  squalid  inmates  of  our 
workhouses  at  the  period  of  admission;  it  ia  unaccompanied  by  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  papulse  in  lichen  lividus  are  soft  and 
BOQiewhat  flattened;  they  present  a  purplish  red  or  livid  bne,  t^rc  of 
longer  continuance  than  those  of  simple  lichen,  and  are  developed  on 
the  arms  and  legs,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  They  are  not  unfre- 
qnently  intermingled  with  petechiae,  and  small  purple  putches.  The 
oiseiLse  terminates  by  epidermal  desquamation,  and  is  frequently  p(9> 
longed  by  succoasire  eruptions  for  soveral  mouths. 

LICHEH   PXLABIS.  ^ 

405.  LioheD  pilaris  (Plate  II,  b.)  is  a  modification  of  lichen  eim- 
plex,  the  pimples  being  developed  around  the  pores  by  which  the 
naira  issue  from  the  skin.  They  are  red  and  inflamed,  extend  deeply 
into  the  follicle,  give  rise  to  much  tingling  and  itching,  and  are 
chronic  in  their  course.  The  pimples  usually  decline  at  the  end  of  a 
■week  or  ten  days,  and  terminate  by  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the 
epiderma,  but  the  disease  is  prolonged  by  successive  eruptions  to 
several  months  or  years.  This  form  of  lichen  occurs  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  simple  variety.  It  is  seen  in  persons  of  unsound 
and  irritable  constitution,  and  is  frequently  coincident  with  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  eruption. 

LICTTBN  ANNULATOS. 

406.  There  is  a  variety  of  lichen,  in  which  the  disease  commences 
as  a  mere  spot,  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  until  it  forms  a  distinct 
ring.  There  is  generally  but  one  such  ring  on  the  whole  body;  and 
the  eruption  may  therefore  be  properly  designated  UfJien  annulatus 
tolitarius.  The  existence  on  the  same  person  of  more  than  two  or 
three  of  these  rings,  ia  an  exceptional  occurrence.  It  is  an  eruption 
more  frequently  met  with  in  women  and  children  than  among  men, 
and  the  ring  after  attaining  a  certain  size  remains  stationary,  for  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks,  and  then  disappears.  The  boundary  ring  in  lichen 
annulatus  presents  some  variety  in  point  of  elevation  and  degree  of 
papulation.  Sometimes  the  elevation  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible,  at  other  limes  it  is  strongly  marked;  usually  the  ring  is 
formed  by  a,  line  of  well-developed  papules,  sometimes  a  double  row, 
while  often  it  is  an  almost  uniform  ridge.  The  want  of  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  papules,  and  the  appearance  of  the  area  of  the  ring,  which 
is  yellowish  and  mealy,  have  caused  it  to  be  described  under  the  name 
of  erythema  (Plate  7,  l.,)  but  its  proper  place,  as  I  have  assured  my- 
self, is  the  present  group. 

The  ring  in  lichen  annulatus  is  of  a  lightish  red  colour,  with  here 
nad  there  a  more  vivid  tint,  from  the  presence  of  a  papule  of  a  brighter 
hue  than  the  rest.  The  area  presents  a  yelbwish  tint  and  is  covered 
with  a  mealy  scurf;  it  is  for  tho  most  part  uniform,  but  occasion- 
ally hu  a  few  pspul«8  spriokled  on  its  surface,  and  sometiioas  iacludes 
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a  series  of  two  or  three  concentric  papular  rings.    This  latter 

of  ring  has  received  the  name  of  erythema  iris  (Plate  7,  m.;)  bat  it 

belongs  more  correcdj  to  the  lichenoos  group. 

407.  To  another  variety  of  the  annulate  form  of  lichen,  I  have 
given  the  name  of  lichen  anntilatu8  serpiginosuB ;  ^  its  special  cha- 
racters are  the  development  of  the  rings  in  considerable  numbers,  gene- 
rally upon  the  breast  or  back ;  and  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  nngs, 
so  that  they  run  together  and  form  one  broad  and  extensive  patdi, 
upon  and  around  which  the  more  or  less  complete  or  interrupted 
nUffkings  of  its  component  circles  may  be  traced.  This  eruption  is 
attended  with  very  considerable  itching,  and  is  followed  by  a  mealy 
exfoliation  of  the  epiderma. 

The  lichen  annulatus  solitarius  is  frequently  associated  with  tricho- 
nosis  furfuracea  or  common  ringworm,  and  is  in  fact  the  ringworm  of 
the  hairless  skin.  But  it  is  also  found  where  no  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  is  present* 

UCHEK  CIRCUMSCRIPTUS. 

408.  Lichen  circumscriptus  (Plate  11,  e.  f.)  differs  from  lichen 
simplex  only  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  pimples.  They  are 
collected  into  one  or  several  patches,  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  and 
bounded  by  a  well-defined  margin,  consisting  generally  of  the  largest 
and  most  inflamed  papulae.  The  patches  in  tne  first  instance  appear 
as  small  aggregated  clusters,  which  progressively  increase  by  dieir 
circumference,  while  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  fade  in  the  centre, 
and  form  rings  of  variable  size.  In  the  latter  case  the  boundary  of 
the  ring  maintains  a  certain  breadth,  and  forms  a  kind  of  ribana  or 
belt  around  the  included  area,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
pimples  continue  to  be  developed.  Lichen  circumscriptus  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  association  with  vaccinia. 

LICHEN  OTRATUS. 

409.  Lichen  gyratus,  a  variety  described  by  Biett,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  lichen  circumscriptus,  and  consists  in  the  aggregation  of  the 
papulfls  into  one  or  several  narrow  and  tortuous  bands  of  variable 
length.  Cazenave  and  Schedel  observe,  ^^  We  have  lately  seen  an 
instance  of  this  disease  in  the  hospital  Saint  Louis  ;  the  papulae,  col- 
lected into  little  groups,  formed  a  kind  of  riband,  which,  commencing 
on  the  front  of  the  chest,  curved  downwards  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  arm,  and  continued  onwards,  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  to  the  little  finger."  Rayer  remarks  that 
he  has  seen  it  form  ^^  a  kind  of  collar  in  front  of  the  neck,  extending 
from  one  ear  across  to  the  other." 

LICHEK  UKTICATUS. 

410.  In  lichen  urticatus  (Plate  11,  d.,)  a  variety  described  by 
Bateman,  the  papulae  are  of  lareer  size  than  in  other  forms  of  the 
disease.  They  are  inflamed  and  prominent,  and  resemble  at  their 
first  appearance  the  bite  of  a  gnat  or  bug.     They  generally  show 
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tfaemselves  snddenly,  and  disappear,  unless  irritated  by  scratching, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  day.  More  freqaently,  however,  from  the  burn- 
ing heat  and  pungent  itching  which  attend  them,  they  are  scratched, 
and  bleed,  and  a  small  black  crast  ia  formed  upon  their  summits. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  children,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  obstinacy.     The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  this  disorder: 

A  little  girl,  three  years  and  a  half  old,  delicate,  but  healthful  in 
her  fiinctions,  has  been  subject  to  an  eruption  attended  with  itching 
Binee  the  age  of  ten  months.  In  January,  1846,  she  had  measles, 
and  since  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  cutaneous  disorder  have  been 
more  frequent.  The  eruption  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  large  red 
pimples,  generally  isolated,  but  frequently  in  clusters,  particularly  on 
the  face,  neck,  and  shoulders.  The  pimples  are  excited  by  warmth, 
for  example,  by  the  warmth  of  bed,  so  that  she  is  sometimes  awaked 
in  the  night  by  the  itching.  They  are  also  excited  by  mental  emo- 
tion ;  thus,  if  she  be  scolded,  the  itching  begins ;  and,  to  use  her 
mother's  expression,  she  can  at  all  times  "  rub  them  up  wherever  she 
likes."  When  left  to  themselves  the  pimples  subside  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  but  when  scratched,  a  little  blood  oozes  from  their 
summits,  and  desiccates  into  a  small  black  scab.  On  some  of  the 
pimples  a  little  pus  forms  at  the  points ;  and  on  the  soles  of  her  feet 
they  run  into  a  vesicular  form.  Each  pimple,  when  it  does  not  sub- 
side at  once,  continues  for  about  a  fortnight,  but  as  fresh  ones  are 
continually  appearing,  the  eruption  has  now  been  prolonged  without 
amendment  for  three  months. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  I  first  saw  the  patient.  I  pre- 
Boribed  for  her  citrate  of  iron  with  hydriodate  of  potash,  and  the  fol- 
loving  local  application  : — 

Mi>tur«  im^gdalarum  amar.  Jvij. 
Spiritui  ronamarini,  ^j. 
Hydnrgjrri  bichloriili,  gr-  v- 
Miicc,  u[  fiat  lolio. 

The  lotion  relieved  the  itching,  but  the  eruption  continued  unchanged, 
although  the  child  was  obviously  improved  in  health.  I  then  had 
recourse  to  quinine  with  nitric  acid;  but  6nding  no  amendment  at 
the  end  of  another  fortnight,  I  prescribed  for  her  one  grain  of  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  with  two  of  nitrate  of  potash,  twice  in  the  day. 
Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  diseaeOf 
and  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  her  into 
the  country,  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air. 

LICUEN  TROPICnS. 

411.  Lichen  tropicus,  or  prickly  heat,  ia  the  usual  form  of  this 
eruption,  when  it  occurs  in  warm  climates.  Willan  gives  an  excel- 
lent description  of  this  disease,  in  a  communication  by  Dr.  Winter' 
bottom.     From  this  account  the  following  passages  are  selected: — 

"  The  prickly  heat  appears  without  any  preceding  disorder  of  the 
constitution.  It  consists  of  numerous  papulie,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head,  >nd  elevated  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  rough* 
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nesB  of  the  sldii.  The  papnlse  are  of  a  TiTid  red  colour,  and  often 
exhibit  an  irregular  form,  two  or  three  of  them  being  in  many  places 
united  together,  but  no  redness  or  inflammation  extends  to  the  skin 
in  the  interstices  of  the  papulse." 

^^  The  eruption  is  diffused  orer  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
usually  covered,  as  the  neck,  breast,  arms,  legs,  and  inside  the  thighs. 
It  does  not  often  appear  on  the  face,  excepting  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead  contiguous  to  the  hair;  neither  is  it  ever  found  in  the 
palms  of  the  hancb,  soles  of  the  feet,  nor  on  the  hairy  scalp.  The 
number  of  the  papulas  is  much  increased  by  wearing  flannel,  or  clothes 
too  warm  and  thick  for  the  climate.  When  perspiration  is  very  copi-^ 
ous,  small  vesicles  containing  a  limpid  humour,  are  often  intermingled 
with  the  prickly  heat,  more  especially  on  the  breast,  and  about  the 
wrists ;  but  they  terminate  in  scales,  having  no  disposition  to  ulc^ 
rate,  though  violently  scratched.  A  troublesome  itching  attends  the 
prickly  heat,  and  prevents  sleep  during  the  night.  Thi^e  is  likewise 
a  frequent  sensation  of  pricking,  as  if  a  number  of  pins  were  pieroing 
the  skin.  This  often  takes  place  suddonlv  after  drinking  a  dish  ot 
tea,  or  any  warm  liquor,  so  as  to  cause  the  person  affected  to  start 
from  his  seat.  The  eruption  is  in  general  stationary,  and  appears 
equally  vivid  in  the  day  and  in  the  night.  It  does  not  leaTC  one  part 
and  arise  on  another,  unless  the  former  be  much  exposed  to  cold,  and 
the  latter  be  heated  by  additional  clothing,  or  by  friction.  An  in- 
crease of  heat,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  produces  a  greater  number  of  pa- 
pulae. They  sometimes  disappear  on  a  sudden,  and  return  a^in  as 
suddenly,  without  any  obvieos  cause ;  but  whenever  the  eruption  con- 
tinues i^r  a  length  of  time,  the  papidse  throw  off  minute  scales,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop,  no  vestiges  being  left  in  the  skin. 
The  prickly  heat  is  in  general  considered  as  a  salutary  eruption, 
whence  we  are  cautioned  not  to  repel  it  from  the  skin  by  cold  or 
other  external  applications.  Such  a  repulsion  cannot,  however,  be 
easily  effected ;  it  is  certainly  not  produced  by  bathing,  which  has 
been  hitherto  thought  highly  prejudicial.  A  vivid  eruption  of  the 
prickly  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  person  affected  with  it  is  in  a  good 
State  of  health,  althoujs^h  its  absence  does  not  always  indicate  tl^  con- 
trary. The  sudden  disappearance  of  it,  which  frequently  happens, 
is  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  of  intenrnal  disorder,  as  of  fever,  or  of 
any  slight  complaint  of  the  stomach ;  in  the  ktter  case,  a  temporary 
stimulus  applied  to  the  stomaoh,  as  by  spirits,  tea,  or  other  warn 
liquids,  has  the  power  of  restoring  the  eruption.  Its  appearance  on 
the  skin  of  persons  in  a  state  of  convalescence  from  fevers,  ^.,  is 
always  a  favourable  sign,  indicating  the  return  of  health  and  of  vi- 
gour." 

^^  Various  means  have  been  employed  to  alkiviate  the  itching  and 
tingling  of  the  {>rickly  heat ;  the  favourite  remedy  at  Sierra  Leone 
is  the  juice  of  lime  rubbed  on  the  skin,  which,  however,  has  ne  eon* 
siderable  effect.  I  have  found  it  ,of  most  advantage  to  use  a  ligjoit 
cool  dress,  and  to  avoid  the  drinking  of  warm  liquors." 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  who  was  a  sufferer  from  the  prickly  heat,  gives 
the  following  animated  description  of  the  disorder : — ^^  This  unwei"* 
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come  guest  assails  us  at  all,  and  particularly  the  moat  Dnseasonnble 
Lours.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  forced  to  spring  from  table,  njiil 
abandon  the  repast  which  I  had  soarcoly  touched,  to  writhe  about  iu 
the  open  air  for  a  quurtcr  of  an  hour;  and  often  have  I  returned  to 
the  charge  with  no  better  succesg  against  tny  ignoble  opponent.  The 
night  affords  no  asylum.  For  aome  weeks  after  arriving  in  India,  I 
aeldom  could  obtain  more  than  an  hour's  sleep  at  one  time,  before  I 
was  compelled  to  quit  my  coach  with  no  small  precipitation,  and  if 
there  were  any  water  at  hand,  to  sluice  it  over  tn«,  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  the  inexpressible  irritation.  But  this  was  productirc  of 
temporary  relief  only,  and  what  waa  worse,  a  more  violent  paroxyBin 
frequently  succeeded." 

"  The  Beoaationa  arising  from  prickly  heat  arc  perfectly  miiescrib*- 
blo,  being  compounded  of  pricking,  itching,  tingling,  and  many  other 
feelings  for  which  I  have  no  appropriate  appellation." 

"It  i»  usually,  but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of 
vivid  red  pimples,  not  larger  in  general  than  a  pin's  head,  which 
spreads  over  the  breast,  arms,  thighs,  neck,  and  occasionally  along  the 
forehead.  This  eruption  often  disappears  in  a  great  measure  when 
we  are  sitting  quiet,  and  the  skin  is  cool,  but  no  sooner  do  we  use 
any  exercise  that  brings  out  a  perspiration,  or  swaJlow  any  warm  or 
stimulating  fluid,  such  as  tea,  soup,  or  wine,  than  the  pimples  become 
elevated,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen,  and  but  too  sensibly  felt." 

In  reference  to  the  imagined  dangers  of  repelling  this  eruption. 
Dr.  Johnson  continues,  "  likdeed,  I  uever  saw  it  even  repelled  by  the 
cold  bath;  and  in  my  own  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  seemed 
rather  to  aggravate  the  eruption  and  disngreeable  sensations,  espe- 
cially during  the  glow  which  succeeded  immersion.     It  certainly  dis- 
appears suddenly  sometimes  on  the  accession  of  other  diseases,  but  I 
never  had  reason  to  suppose  that  its  disappearance  occasioned  them. 
I  have  tried  lime-juice,  hair-powder,  and  a  variety  of  external  appli^ 
cations,  with  little  or  no  benefit;  in  short,  the  only  means  which  I 
ever  saw  productive  of  any  good  effect  in  mitigating  its  violence,  titt  J 
the  constitution  got  assimilated  to  the  climate,  were,  light  clothings  1 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  avoiding  alt  exercise  in  the  hstti  1 
of  the  day,  open  bowels,  and  lust,  n(Tt  least,  a  determined  resoIulioB  j 
to  resist  with  stoical  apathy  its  first  attacks.     To  sit  quiet  and  n 
moved  under  its  pressure  is  undoubtedly  no  easy  task;  but  if  we  o 
only  muster  up  fortitude  enough  to  bear  with  patience  the  first  far  J 
minutes  of  the  assault  without  being  roused  into  motion,  the  enemy^  ' 
like  the  foiled  tiger,  will  generally  sneak,  and  leave  us  victorious  for 
the  time." 

The  author  very  truly  observee,  that  an  affection  similar  to  lichen 
tropicus  is  sometimes  seen  during  the  auminer  season  in  this  country. 
I  have  myself  suffered  from  its  annoying  attack  on  one  or  two  ocotf  ■ 
siaoB,  ana  can  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

LICHEN  AGRirS. 

412.  Lichen  agrius  (Platk  11,  a.  h.)  is  the  most  severe  form  of  I 
licheROOB  disease ;  the  papulse  are  acuminated  and  jtromlneat,  of  ^  j 
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viyid  red  colour,  and  numerous ;  they  are  aggregated  into  clusters  of 
irregular  form  and  siie,  are  attended  by  much  heat,  smarting,  and 
itching,  by  a  painful  sensation  of  tension,  and  are  surrounded  by  con- 
siderable inflammation. 

These  symptoms  continue  to  increase  for  seyeral  days,  when  the 
less  inflamed  papuhe  diminish  in  redness,  and  become  coyered  by  a 
furfuraceous  desquamation.  The  more  inflamed  papulae,  however, 
and  especially  those  which  are  collected  into  clusters,  have  their  points 
torn  off  by  scratching,  and  form  small  superficial  abrasions,  wluch 
pour  forth  an  ichorous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  and  this  secretion  de- 
siccates into  thin  yellowish  crusts.  The  skin  around  the  papulse  is  at 
the  same  time  thickened  by  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation,  and 
fissured  by  deep  cracks,  from  which  a  copious  watery  secretion  exudes. 
In  milder  cases,  the  disease  subsides  before  reaching  this  extreme, 
the  redness  and  painful  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  eruption  dies 
away  by  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 

In  the  severe  form,  as  soon  as  the  crust  falls  off  and  desquamation 
occurs,  new  papulss  are  developed,  which  pursue  the  same  course  as 
their  predecessors,  and  the  disease  is  prolonged  to  several  weeks,  or 
even  months ;  at  other  times,  the  eruption  appears  and  disappears 
several  times  in  succession  before  a  cure  is  accomplished. 

Lichen  agrius  is  generally  partial  in  its  eruption,  being  confined  to 
one  or  more  regions.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  arms,  the 
hands,  the  shoulders,  the  loins,  -the  legs,  as  also  upon  the  chest  and 
face.  On  the  backs  of  the  hands  it  constitutes  the  bricklayer's, 
grocer's,  baker's,  and  washerwoman's  itch  of  Willan  and  Bateman. 
The  itching  and  smarting  are  sometimes  intolerable,  and  are  much 
aggravated  towards  the  evening,  or  by  the  warmth  of  bed,^  exercise, 
stimulating  food  and  drinks,  &c.  Occasionally  the  papulae  are  inter- 
mingled with  small  vesicles  or  pustules,  which  speeoily  burst,  and 
terminate  by  desquamation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  precede  and  accompany  lichen 
agrius  are,  rigors,  flushes  of  heat,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, nausea,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  white,  furred  tongue,  and  quick 
pulse.  These  symptoms  make  their  invasion  for  several  days  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  affection,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  relieved  by  its  eruption.  When  the  disease  has  been 
suddenly  repelled  bv  treatment  or  other  cause,  serious  visceral  dis- 
ease has  sometimes  been  established. 

LICHEN  AOBIVS  INFANTILIS. 

418.  Under  the  name  of  psoriasis  infantilis,  Willan  has  described 
lichen  agrius,  as  it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  infant,  between  two 
months  and  two  years  of  age.  The  disease  at  this  early  period  is 
more  severe  than  in  the  adult,  and  is  modifled  by  the  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin.  The  tettery  surface  is  intersected  by  nume- 
rous chaps  and  flssures,  and  frequently  excoriated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  friction  of  dress,  or  of  contiguous  surfaces.     From  these 

>  Mr.  Plumbe  remarkf ,  that  the  parte  imart  (or  an  hour  or  more  as  if  they  "  had 
~  Mverelj  icalded.'' 
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excoriations  an  ichorous  secretion  is  poured  out,  which  dries  into  hnt^  | 
scabs  of  considerable  size.     Other  raodificationa  of  the  infantile  vt^'  t 
riety  of  lichen  agrius  are,  phlyzacions  pustules,  a  morbid  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  loss  of  the  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows  when  the  orbital  regions  are  affected,  ond  the  occurrence  of  " 
hardened  elevations,  of  the  natural  hue  of  the  Bkin,  or  somewhat  red, 
interspersed  among  the  patches.     When  the  eruption  occurs  about 
the  anus,  it  frequently  terminates  in  suppuration. 

414.  Diagnoait. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  lichen  are,  its  solid 
and  prominent  pimples,  the  coloration  of  these  pimples,  and  their  at- 
tendant itching,  which  is  of  the  tingling  kind.     The  diseases  wittrfl 
which  it  might  by  inattention  he  confounded,  are  the  pruriginous  a(<*l 
fections:  prurigo,  scabies,  and  eczema.     In  prurigo,  however,  th^l 
papulae  are  paler  than  those  of  lichen,  and  there  is  a  general  uO^a 
healthiness  of  appearance,  and  oftentimes  a  disorganization  of  tW^ 
akin.     The  little  black  scabs,  which  surmount  the  papulse  of  pmrigo^^ 
when  torn  by  the  nails,  and  the  scratches  by  which  the  skin  is  marked,' 
must  also  he  borne  in  mind.     Scabies  resembles  lichen   only  in  ths 
presence  of  itching,  but  this  is  diiferent  in  its  character;  moreovor, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  lichen  selects  by  preference  those  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  the  derma  is  thickest,  as  the  back,  the  face,  and 
the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  whilst  only  the  thinnest  regions  are  those 
affected  by  scabies.     Eczema,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  a  vesicular 
eruption,  and  totally  distinct  from  the  soHd  papulee  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.     When  the  points  of  the  papulae  of  lichen  are 
torn  off,  the  crusts  which  succeed  ore  thinner  and  more  scale-like  than 
those  of  eczema. 

Lichen  circumscriptus  bears  some  resemblance,  in  the  form  of  the 
patch,  to  erythema  circinnatuni,  erythema  marginatum,  and  herpes 
circinnatuB,  but  from  these  the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
In  erythema  circinnatum  the  surface  is  smooth,  in  erythema  margi- 
natum, although  raised  and  populated,  there  are  no  scattered  papulee 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  patch,  while  in  herpes,  there  are  vesicles, 
or  their  detrita,  and  a  greater  degree  of  redness. 

Lichen  urticatus  differs  from  urticaria,  in  the  irregularity  of  form 
and  size  of  the  papulae,  their  greater  redness,  and  chronic  character; 
and  from  erythema  papulatum,  by  the  small  and  irregular  patches  of 

»the  latter  being  merely  papuloid,  by  their  inferior  degree  of  redness, 
and  by  the  comparative  absence  of  pruritus. 
Lichen  agrius  is  especially  characterized  by  the  close  aggregation 
and  hi  gbly- in  flamed  state  of  the  pimples,  by  the  severe  smarting  and 
tingling,  by  scaly  crusts,  the  superficial  excoriations  or  ulcerations, 
the  fissures  and  chaps  which  so  frequently  form,  and  hy  the  thick- 
ening  and  condensation  of  the  integument. 
L  415.   Cautea. — Lichen  occurs  principally  in  persons  of  nervous  and 

H       irritable  temperament,  and  at  all  periods  of  life.     It  is  moat  fre- 

■  quently  observed  in  the  spring  and  summer  season,  and  especially  in 
H       the  latter.     Increased  temperature  appears  to  have  great  influence 

■  in  producing  the  disease,  as  we  see  evinced  in  lichen  tropicus,  or 
H       prickly  heat;  for  the  same  reason,  the  eruption  is  frequently  met 
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irkk  OB  tli«  mrnis  and  &€•  of  persons  employed  nesr  tile  flre^  as  df 
cooks  aad  smiths.  Local  irritation  is  not  unfreqnentlj  the  came,  ui 
persons  of  irritable  skin,  from  the  use  of  iBannel  or  woollen  raiment^ 
or  coarse  bodj  linen.  Other  exciting  causes  are,  depressing  mordi 
or  physical  conditions,  irregolarities  of  diet,  intemperate  habits,  fte. 
Sometimes  it  appears  eritioally  in  fevers,  and  in  acate  or  ohronio 
visceral  aieotions. 

Lichen  agrios  would  seem  to  be  most  frequent  in  elderly  persons^ 
females,  and  yonng  persons  of  sangoine  or  nervous  temperament. 
It  is  usoally  refemble  to  fatigue,  anxiety,  or  dyspepsia,  aad  is  a  fire« 
qoent  accompaniment  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  But  the  most  trouble>> 
some  cases  of  lichen  agrius  with  which  I  have  had  to  contend,  hav# 
occurred  upon  the  legs  of  men  who  had  passed  the  mid-period  of  life* 
These  cases  were  all  accompanied  with  oedema,  and  sometimes  with 
varicose  veins. 

416.  PrognoM. — Lichen  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  but  is  often  ex** 
ceedingly  troublesome  and  intractable.  That  which  originates  from 
the  more  simple  causes  in  young  persons,  and  pursues  an  acute  course, 
generally  terminates  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  the  chronic  kinds 
may  last  for  years.  Lichen  of  the  face  is  especially  obstinate  and 
distressing. 

417.  !m(Ument — Simple  lichen  requires  a  treatment  directed 
upon  ordinary  antiphlogistic  principles;  with  locally  a  tepid  bath,  er 
lotions  containing  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  distilled  vinegar  or  lempn- 
juice,  to  subdue  the  local  irritation. 

In  more  chronic  forms  of  the  eruption,  a  purgative  is  always  indi- 
cated, while  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  secretions  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  the  bowels  regulated. 

Lichen  agrius  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  assimilative  functions ; 
and  its  frequent  association  with  the  gouty  diathesis  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Antacid  purgatives  with  diuretics  and  diaphoretics;  warm 
purges  of  rhubarb  and  aloes  combined  with  diuretics,  or,  if  the  indi- 
cation be  obvious,  with  colchicum;  with  lemonade  for  drink, — are  the 
class  of  means  to  be  employed.  Sometimes  a  specific  course  of 
diuretics  is  attended  with  successful  results.  But  the  practitioner  is 
often  put  upon  bis  mettle  by  this  disease,  and  must  use  considerable 
ingenuity  to  foil  the  adversary.  In  females,  I  have  found  the  mistura 
ferri  composita,  with  decoctum  aloes  compositum,  and  liquor  potassm, 
an  admirable  remedy.  As  soon  as  it  appears  judicious  to  stop  the 
purgative  plan,  alteratives  and  tonics  come  into  play;  and,  in  very 
chronic  states  of  the  disease,  the  special  cutaneous  alteratives,  Do- 
novan's, Fowler's,  and  De  Valangin's  solutions. 

The  activity  of  treatment  in  lichen  agrius  must,  of  course,  be  regu- 
lated by  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  eruption.  In  the  country,  and 
sometimes  even  in  large  towns,  blood  must  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  the  operation,  if  necessary,  repeated. 

Lichen  lividus  is  to  be  managed  by  an  alterative  and  tonic  plan  of 
treatment,  after  a  preliminary  clearance  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  local  treatment  of  lichen  agrius  consists  in  the  judicious  seleo- 
tion  and  application  of  lotions  and  ointments ;  in  the  first  instance, 
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tti  calm  the  surface  while  the  general  remedicB  act  upon  the  blood ;  anf.l 
aFconctlj/,  to  modify  the  local  disease  when  it  merges  into  a  chroo!^  * 
form.  The  best  lotions  for  the  former  purpose  arc,  the  saturnine  spi> 
rit  lotion  with  camphor  and  vinegar ;  a  lotion  containing  the  sesqni- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  liquor  plumbi ;  if  the  itching  be  severe,  m 
lotion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  or  if  there  be  ichorous  discharge,  a  weak 
spirit  lotion  containing  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  to  th« 
half-pint.  The  best  ointmente  for  the  same  purpose  are: — ceratani 
cetacet  with  a  drachm  of  liquor  plumbi  to  the  ounce ;  the  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  liquor  plumbi  or  spiri- 
tU9  camphoric;  calamine  ointment;  or  oleaginous  compounds  of  al- 
mond oil,  lime  water,  and  liquor  plumbi,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  trisnitrate 
of  bismuth. 

There  has  been  a  fashion  of  late,  and  fashions  in  medicine  are  al>  ^ 
ways  false  and  dangerous,  to  abuse  ointments,  "  greasy  "  application^'  I 
as  they  are  universalty  called.     They  are,  nevertheless,  most  essea-  / 
tial  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  complaints ;  and  when  they  irritata  I 
or  inflame  the  skin,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  pure  ointment,  but  in  th»  j 
rancidity  or  otherwise  decomposed  quality  of  the  *substance  employed^!  I 
Ointments  are  valuable,  as  agents  preventing  the  hyperoxygcniziition  ] 
of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  all  cutaneous  inflammations,  and  whiok  \ 
has  of  late  rendered  lard  so  conspicuous  as  a  remedy  for  exanthemata 
small-pox,  and  erysipelas.     Lotions,  on  the  contrary,  unless  tbcy  tx  ^ 
kept  constantly  applied,  are  followed  by  desiccation  of  the  akin,  and 
a  consequent  increase  of  irritation  of  the  eruption.    There  is  one  sub- 
stance, however,  which  may  be  combined  with  any  form  of  lotion,  and 
is  an  exception  to  this  law,  namely,  glycerine.     Glycerine  raaintains 
a  permanent  state  of  moisture  of  the  surface;  and  where  ointments, 
in  peculiar  idiosyncracics,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  cannot 
be  borne,  glycerine  will  be  found  to  be  an  efficient  and  useful  substi- 
tute.    It  may  be  applied  either  in  its  concentrated  form,  or  in  a  state 
of  dilution ;  being,  when  pure,  perfectly  uairritant,  and  a  mild  and 
soothing  remedy. 

When  the  purpose  of  local  treatment  is  to  modify  the  morbid  (lo- 
tion taking  place  in  the  skin,  the  lotions  and  ointments  best  suited 
to  the  case,  are,  a  lotion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  In  almond  emulsion, 
or  in  simple  solution  with  the  hydrochtoratc  of  ammonia;  a  lotion 
containing  creasote ;  or  pencilling  with  the  tincture  of  croton;  or 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  The  ointments  are,  ungucntum  hjdrnr- 
pyri  ammonio-chloridi;  the  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  pure  or  di- 
luted; calomel  ointment;  the  ointment  of  the  dcutioduret  of  mercury, 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce;  the  ioduret  of  sulphur  oiutmcnt,  also  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce ;  or  the  ungucntum  hydrargyri ;  the  force  of  these 
remedies  being  augmented,  if  requisite,  by  the  addition  of  friction. 

1  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  advantage  result  from  tbc  use 
of  collodion  in  this  complaint. 

PRURIGO. 
Syn,  Pruritut. 
418.  Prurigo  (Plate  11)  is  a  chronic  and  nou-contagiona  afTectiaft'l 
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of  the  skin,  characterized  by  a  thickened  and  discoloured  atate  of  that 
membrane,  and  by  an  ezcessive  and  bnminff  pruritus.  Moreover^ 
this  state  of  the  ^kin  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  iso- 
lated and  scattered  papul»^  not  differing  in  colour  from  that  of  the 
general  surface.  The  thickening  of  the  skin  gives  it  a  coarseness  of 
character,  and  upon  close  examination  it  is  found  raised  into  smaU  iBat 
elevations,  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  little  angular  compartments 
between  the  linear  markings  (§  31.)  It  is  also  more  or  less  streaked 
with  scratches  made  by  the  finger  nails,  and  the  torn  papule  are  each 
surmounted  by  a  small,  thin  and  black  scab.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  yellowish  and  dirty.  The  disease  is  unaccompanied  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms. 

The  principal  varieties  of  prurigo,  as  a  general  affection,  are  three 
in  number;  to  which  may  be  added  several  local  forms.  Hie  gene- 
ral varieties  are, — 

Prurigo  mitis, 

'^       formicanSy 

'^       senilis. 

PRURIGO  Mins. 

419.  In  the  milder  form  of  prurigo  (Plate  11,  N.  N.)  the  morbid 
change  in  the  skin  is  less  decided  than  in  the  severer  kinds ;  but  the 
pruritus  is  vexatious  and  annoying.  It  is  brought  on  by  mental  emo- 
tion, the  taking  of  food,  or  by  change  of  temperature,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  scratching,  by  exercise,  and  the  warmth  of  bed.  The  skin 
which  at  first  presented  no  appearance  different  from  health,  becomes 
by  degrees  thickened,  indurated,  and  coarse ;  the  pimples,  few  in  num- 
ber at  first,  become  numerous,  many  have  their  points  torn  off,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a  small  black  crust ;  there  are  scratches  here  and 
there  upon  the  skin ;  it  becomes  yellowish  and  dirty ;  and  the  epider- 
ma  is  thrown  off  as  a  furfuraceous  and  pulverulent  desquamation.  Oc- 
casionally the  extreme  irritation  produced  by  this  eruption  gives  rise 
to  the  development  of  ecthymatous  pustules. 

Prurigo  mitis  makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  without  premonitory  symptoms.  It  is  developed  upon  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  its  more  usual  seat  is  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  trunk,  the  shoulders,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs, 
as  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  face.  When 
the  disease  terminates  mildly,  it  declines  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks ;  at  other  times  the  affection  is  prolonged  for  several  months. 

PRURIGO   FORMICANS. 

420.  Prurigo  formicans  (Plate  11,  N.  n.)  is  a  severe  degree  of  pru- 
rigo mitis,  differing  from  the  latter  in  the  longer  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  greater  violence  of  the  pruritus.  The  itching  is  in- 
cessant, frequently  insupportable,  and  accompanied  by  a  most  dis- 
tressing sensation,  compared,  by  the  sufferers,  to  having  their  flesh 
devoured  by  thousands  of  ants,  or  to  the  piercing  the  skin  with  red- 
hot  needles.  Rayer  observes  that  patients  describing  their  suffer- 
ings speak  of  heat  of  the  bloody  burning  fire^^  maddening  Uchine%9y 


fee'  It  13  increased  by  every  alternation  of  temperature,  particularly  by  J 
the  warmth  of  bed ;  so  that  patients  affected  by  this  disease  tear  them^  I 
selves  cruelly  with  their  nails  throughout  the  entire  night,  and  are?  | 
totally  unable  to  sleep  until,  towards  the  morning,  they  sink  from  ex- 
baustion  into  forge tfu In  ess,  or,  after  a  night  of  disturbed  sleep,  are 
awaked  with  the  first  dawn  by  their  unsparing  tormentor.     The  vio- 
lence of  the  scratching  to  which  the  sufferers  80  afflicted  yield  them- 
eelves,  produces  redness  of  tho  skin,  and  by  removing  the  heads  of  tbc 
papulfe,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  numerous  small  black  scabs; 
these  Uttle  scabs,  resulting  from  the  oozing  of  a  minute  drop  of  bloo<[ 
from  each  of  the  wounded  papulse,  with  intermingled  scratches,  are 
frequently  tho  only  indication  of  the  disease.     Prurigo  formicans  U  i 
very  tedious  in  duration,  extending  to  several  months,  and  sometimeB, 
with  intermissions,  to  years.     At  the  termination  of  the  disorder,  th«'  1 
skin  remains  dry  and  thickened,  and  the  epiderma  exfoliates  by  a  fur- 
furaceous  and  mealy  desquamation. 

Prurigo  formicans  is  frequently  associated  with  some  visceral  affec- 
tion, in  which  case  it  may  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  febrile! 
disorder.    When  suddenly  repelled,  serious  symptoms  have  been  s 
to  arise,  and  call  for  active  treatment.     The  disease  occurs  both  id  { 
children  and  adults,  and  at  all  seasons  of  tho  year. 

PRDRIGO    SENILIB. 

421.  The  prurigo  of  aged  persons  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  pru- 
rigo formicans ;  but  the  disorganization  of  tho  skin  is  more  complete,   I 
and  the  itching  incessant.     The  disease  is  very  obstinate,  and  fre* 
quently  endures  for  years. 

In  severe  cases,  write  Cazenave  and  Scbedel,  "  the  skin  becomes^  J 
swollen  and  inflamed;  eruptions  of  vesicles,  pustules,  and  boils,  np-  " 
pear,  and  sometimes  abscesses  are  formed.    Under  such  circumstances   i 
there  are  frequently  symptoms  of  fever,  restlessness,  and  sleeplesft- 
ness,  and  sometimes  indications  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  &c.— - 
Finally,  in  these  serious  and  excessively  rebellious  cases,  the  patient  J 
is  tormented  with  dreadful  itching."    In  one  very  severe  case  of  pru- 
rigo senilis,  Willan  discovered  a  number  of  minute  pulices  upon  tlie'  , 
skin,  and  ho  remarks  upon  the  frequent  association  of  the  pcdiculusi  1 
vestimentorum  with  the  eruption ;  of  course,  he  means  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  persons. 

Local  Varieties. 

422.  The  principal  local  varieties  of  prurigo  are  three  in  number; 
they  are  characterized  by  intense  Itching,  and  by  the  alteration  nf   i 
tho  dermal  tissues  above  described  as  constituting  the  general  affeo- 
tion.     Wlllan  describes  nnder  this  head  several  other  forms  of  dis-  I 
trcssing  itching,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  papule,  and  are  ascribe*  1 

■  The  Abbs  Morellet  vna  afflicted  with  this  dislreasing  disease  at  the  advanced  age  of   I 

t\%hly  years.     It  obliged  bioi  to  rise  aeveral   times  in  the  conrBe  of  The  night  (o  ipong*    I 

'  '■  body  with  vinegar  and  water,  containing  the  acelate  of  lead-     Writing  to  Alibertr 

enpressed  bimseil'  as  writhing  on  the  "gtil  de  St.  Laurent."   A  soldier,  afTrcted  wilb 

e  siniF  ditcasp,  compared  bis  sufferings  to  being  pierced  all  over  with  halberds.     AlU 

Tl  records  several  dmingiiished  men  among  those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  Ihit    ] 

pecieeutinE  maladv,  aa  Plata,  Chatlea  V.,  and  Cbarle*  IX, 

18 
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Ue  to  an  altered  sentibflitj  of  the  eotaneoiis  nerroo.  I  ha,Jt  tlioro 
fore  thought  it  adTisaUe  to  arrange  the  latler  afeetioDa  under  thi 
head  of  prurihUy  and  treat  of  them  Beparatel j  in  a  distinct  seetiM 
of  the  work.    The  local  Tarieties  of  prurigo  are— 

Prurigo  podicifly 
*'        scroti, 
<<        pndendaliB* 

PRURIGO  PODtCIS. 

423.  Prurigo  podicis  consbts  in  an  alteration  of  the  skin,  similar 
to  that  already  described,  around  the  anus,  and  upon  the  neighbour 
ing  regions  of  the  perineum  and  thighs.  The  itdiing  is  severe  anc 
distressing,  and  increases  at  night,  commencing  shortly  after  the  suf 
ferer  has  retired  to  bed,  and  continuing  incessandy  for  sereral  hours 
As  a  consequence  of  scratching,  the  papulse  become  covered  by  mi 
nute  black  scabs,  which  serve  as  a  diagnostic  character.  This  dia 
ease  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  and,  unless  relieved  by  treatment,  wil 
last  for  several  months.  After  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  tlu 
integument  becomes  very  much  thickened. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  this  form  of  eruption  might  not  be  advanta* 
geously  considered  as  a  chronic  lichen  agrius. 

PRURIGO  SCROTI. 

424.  Prurigo  scroti  is  frequently  an  extension  of  the  preceding  dia 
ease ;  the  papulse  are  developed  on  the  scrotum  and  root  of  the  pe 
nis,  and  give  rise  to  unappeasable  itching.  The  patient,  in  makm( 
attempts  to  relieve  the  pruritus,  often  produces  painful  excoriations 
which  increase  his  misery. 

PRURIGO  PUDEKDALIB. 

425.  Prurigo  pudendalis  is  a  most  distressing  affection,  but,  happi 
ly,  one  of  unlrequent  occurrence.  The  disease  is  situated  chiefly  oi 
the  labia  majora,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva,  but  sometimes 
extends  upwards  along  the  vagina.  The  pruritus  is  generally  con 
stant,  and  so  violent  as  to  induce  an  unceasing  necessity  for  frictioi 
with  hard  substances,  or  scratching.  The  continuance  of  the  itchin| 
produces  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  parts  affected,  and  inducei 
symptoms  approaching  to  nymphomania. 

426.  Diagnosis. — Prurigo  is  distinguished  from  other  papular  erup 
tions  by  the  morbid  alteration  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  burning  pruri 
tus.  These  characters  serve  to  render  the  diagnosis  between  prurigo 
and  lichen  very  simple.  The  minute  scabs  which  succeed  the  brokei 
apices  of  the  papulae  of  prurigo  are  very  similar  to  those  of  lichei 
simplex  and  scabies. 

Prurigo  cannot  be  confounded  with  scabies,  when  it  is  recollecte< 
that  the  signs  of  the  latter  are  a  ragged  and  undermined  state  of  th< 
epiderma,  the  presence  of  vesicles,  and,  above  all,  of  the  acarus  sea 
biei.  The  pruritus  of  the  two  diseases  is  also  different ;  in  prurigo  i 
is  burning  and  tingling,  and  occurs  in  paroxysms,  while  in  scabies  i 
is  constant  and  more  supportable ;  situation  forms  another  ground  o: 
djagnosia. 
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427.  Cautet. — Prurigo  appears  at  all  Beasons  of  the  jear,  and  &V  ' 
all  periods  of  life,  being  mollified  by  its  occurrence  at  certain  ages.'  { 
Thus,  in  children  and  adults,  the  first  two  varieties  are  most  frequent  i 
wliile    in  old  persons  and  weakly  children,  prurigo   senilis  generally 
appears.     It   has    been    remarked  that  prurigo  mitis  is  chiefly  seen 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.     The  causes  of  prurigo  are, 
want  of  cleanliness,  insufficient  clothing,  residence  in  unhealthy  situ- 
ations, amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhcea,  uterine  irritation  associated  ivitK 
pregnancy,  &c.    Prurigo  formicans  is  occasionally  induced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  visceral  disease  and  mental  affections  of  long  continuance,    ' 
improper  and  over-stimulating  diet,  stimulating  drinks,  deficient  and 
improper  food,  &c.     Prurigo  senilis  appears  to  depend  upon  debilitj 
of  the  system — a  state  which  is  popularly  expressed  by  the  terra  im- 
poverished blood. 

428.  ProifnoHiit. — Prurigo  la  often  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  re- 
sists every  kind  of  treatment,  and  in  old  persons,  by  the  continuance 
of  irritating  and  unappeasable  pruritus,  may  be  destructive  of  Ufa. 
In  young  and  adult  persons  it  is  not  attended  with  danger. 

429.  Treatment. — The  first  point,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  treatment  of  prurigo.  Is  the  employment  of  baths,  which  should 
be  used  daily.  The  temperature  of  the  baths  should  not  be  higher 
than  seventy  degrees,  and  they  may  consist  of  simple  water  with  soap, 
the  alkaline,  or  sulphur  bath.  When  the  daily  use  of  the  alkaline  or 
sulphur  bath  is  found  to  irritate  the  skin,  it  should  be  alternated  with 
tbo  simple  soap  bath.  The  cold  water  bath  and  sea-bathing  may  also 
be  found  useful  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  and  skin, 
and  promoting  recovery. 

With  a  view  of  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  diseased  skin,  and  mo- 
llifying its  morbid  condition,  I  am  in  the  hitbit  of  using  stimulating 
npplicattons,  such  as  the  tincture  of  croton,  either  pure  (§  275)  or  dK   | 
luted  with  an  equal  part  of  spirit  of  rosemary.     Previously  to  the  nsw 
of  the  croton,  the  skin  should  be  prepared  by  repeated  frictions  with' 
a  damp  sponge  dipped  in  fine  oatmeal,  and  then  washed;  and  after  j 
the  decline  of  the  eruption  which  the  croton  excites,  the  frictions  withr  ] 
oatmeal  should  be  continued.     After  a  few  applications  of  the  crotoiif  , 
in  this  way,  the  bichloride  of  mercnryin  almond  emulsion,  in  the  pro-!  ■ 
portion  of  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  half  pint,  will  often  complete  the' 
cure.     I  have  also  obtained  considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of  the' 
tincture  of  iodine,  painted  on  the  morbid  surface.     Another  local  ap- 
plication that  I  have  found  of  service  in  allaying  the  itching  in  pruri-' 
go  senilis  is  glycerin,  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge. 

The  applications  best  suited  for  the  temporary  relief  of  pruritus  are 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  tincture- 
and  watery  solution  of  opium,  creosote  ointment  and  lotion,  ointmcDfr>  1 
of  opium  with  camphor,  the  diluted  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,]  J 
ointment  of  lime,  lotion  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  muriate  of  ammonia,  aul-'  J 
phuret  of  potash,  chlorate  of  sotla,  ka.  It  is  always  necessary,  i 
well  as  desirable,  to  have  a  number  of  anti-pruritic  ren^cdies  at  hand^'  ' 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  one  may  be  successful  while  all  the  resit  '( 
fail,  and  itm  constatntly  foudd  that  a  remedy  which  may  be  perfectly 
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effectiial  for  this  purpose  in  one  case,  mmy  be  ntterlj  nsekes  in  the 
next;  I  therefore  subjoin  several  formuls  recommended  by  French 
dermatologists,  and  quoted  by  M.  Oibert : — 

B 

Hydrate  of  limey  ^iu 
Sabcarbooate  of  eodi; 
LandanoiDy  ii  ^m. 
Lard,  5j. 
M. 

Anti-pruriginous  ointment  recommended  by  Alibert : — 

B 

Landanam; 

Sablimed  solplifVy  ii  ^ae. 
Oxide  of  ziiic,  3j. 
Oil  of  almondt/^j. 
Lard,  Jiij. 
M. 

Ointment  employed  successfully  by  Biett  for  an  obstinate  prurigo 

of  the  hands: — 

B 

Cinnabar; 
Laodanum,  tt  ^ij. 
Sablimed  iiilphiiry  Jae. 
Lard,  gr. 
M. 

Ointment  for  local  prurigo : — 

B 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  zj. 
Powder  of  white  bellebore,  Jaa. 
Lard,  Jiij. 
M. 

The  general  treatment  of  prurigo  must  consist  in  the  avoidance  of 
stimulating  food  and  drinks,  and  the  use  of  laxative  medicines,  diure* 
tics,  diaphoretics,  alkalies  combined  with  bitter  infusions,  acid  tonics, 
kc.  Milk  of  sulphur  in  moderate  doses  night  and  morning,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  is  sometimes  found  useful,  particularly  in  the  prurigo 
mitis  of  children.  K  the  patient  have  a  full  pulse,  and  be  plethoric, 
the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  blood  proportioned  to  his  strength  is  requi- 
site, especially  in  cases  of  prurigo  formicans.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
bleeding  in  such  cases  act  like  a  charm  in  allaying  the  unappeasable 
torture  from  which  the  patient  was  suffering.  In  prurigo  senilis,  a 
generous  and  nutritious  oiet  is  indicated,  with  occasional  laxative  and 
tonic  medicines.  When  the  disease  resists  the  influence  of  milder 
means,  Donovan's  solution,  or  the  liquor  arsenicalis  may  be  exhibited 
without  hesitation ;  of  the  former  of  these  medicines,  ten  to  twenty 
drops  three  times  a  day ;  of  the  latter,  five ;  with  meals.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  directing  the  use  of  these  solutions,  to  advise  the  common 
precaution  of  avoiding  acids,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  the  omission 
of  the  drops  whenever  any  pain,  giddiness,  or  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  head  or  pinchings  in  the  stomach  are  experienced.  They  may 
be  resumed  after  a  rest  of  a  day  or  two ;  or  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
have  subsided,  and  if  necessary  be  continued  in  a  diminishea  dose. 

Prurigo  podicis  and  prurigo  scroti  must  be  treated  on  tlie  general 
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principles  stated  above ;  in  most  cases,  constitutionul  treatment  is  re- 
quired. The  local  means  for  relieving  iLe  pruritus  arc  especially 
needed  in  prurigo  podicis  and  prurigo  scroti,  and  in  the  former,  ab- 
straction of  btood  from  the  verge  of  the  anus,  by  means  of  leeches,  is 
frequently  useful.  Additional  local  applicitions  are  cold  poultices  or 
compresses,  ice,  cold  hip-baths,  opium  suppositories,  cold  cream,  poul- 
tices saturated  with  liquor  plumhi,  acetate  of  lead  ointment,  tho  dilute 
nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  the  yellow  and  black  wash,  chlorate  of 
soda  lotiob,  &c. 

In  prurigo  pudendalia  the  local  remedies  recommended  above  will 
be  found  useful,  and  their  use  must  be  aided  by  general  means,  and 
by  depletion,  by  leeches,  from  the  vulva. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SQUAMOUS  INFLA\rMATION  OF  THE  DERMA. 

430.  Under  the  designation  "Squamous  inflammation  of  the 
derma,"  I  have  assembled  a  group  of  diseases  which  are  especially 
characterized  by  inflammation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  derma;  by  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  for  the  most  part  in  patches,  which  are 
frequently  circular  in  form ;  and  by  the  production  on  the  diseased 
skin  of  laminae  or  scales  of  abnormal  epiderma.  The  diseases  forming 
this  group  are  three  in  number,  namely, 

Lepra, 

Psoriasis, 

Pityriasis. 

431.  All  dermatologists  since  the  time  of  Willan  are  agreed  as  to 
the  close  analogy  between  these  diseases,  and  the  only  innovntion 
which  has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  them  is  that  of  combining 
lepra  and  psoriasis  under  a  single  genus.  If  any  useful  purpose  were 
to  be  gained  by  this  reunion,  I  would  cheerfully  record  my  vote  in  its 
favour,  for  the  similarity  of  lepra  and  psoriasis  in  their  essential  na- 
ture is  so  complete  as  to  render  them  almost  identical.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  fairly  advanced,  that  the  terms  are  so  well  understood 
tliat  no  error  can  arise  out  of  their  separate  existence,  that  time  has 
rendered  them  classic  sounds,  which  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with, 
and,  moreover,  that  certain  differences  of  moment  are  admitted  be- 
tween them,  such  aa  extent  of  surface  occupied,  duration,  and  severity, 

432.  As  respects  their  pathological  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubl 
of  the  analogy  subsisting,  not  between  lepra  and  psoriasis  only,  bnl 
between  the  three  diseases;  and  whatever  differences  wc  may  estab- 
lish in  their  external  appearances,  the  principle  of  treatment  must 
remain  the  same  for  all.     The  distinctions  which  I  should  draw  be- 
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*  iween  theS,  amoanting  to  nothmg  more  than  specific  differencefl,  are 
as  follow: — 

I^SPRA — IiTpertrophy  of  the  skin  greatest;  patches  circular  in 
form,  most  elerated  above  the  surface,  healing  from  centre,  never  at- 
taining a  large  size;  sca]^  thick,  regular  in  structure;  most  amena- 
ble to  treatment. 

Psoriasis — hypertrophy  of  the  skin  less;  patches  irregular  in 
form,  less  elevated,  healing  irregularly,  always  attaining  a  large  size, 
and  often  involving  the  greater  part  of  a  limb ;  scales  thinner,  irre- 
gular in  structure;  less  amenable  to  treatment. 

PlTTBlASis — hypertrophv  of  the  skin  least;  patches  irregular  in 
form,  only  slightly  elevated,  healing  irregularly,  generally  attaining 
a  considerable  size;  often  occupying  an  entire  region  of  the  body; 
scales  thinnest  and  smallest ;  less  amenable  to  treatment. 

488.  The  type  of  these  affections,  established  by  Willan,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  squama  or  scale,  which  he  defines  to  be  ^'a  lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opaque.  Scales,  when 
they  increase  into  irregular  layers,  are  denominated  crusts."  Willan 
was  desirous  of  rendering  the  language  of  dermatolo^  so  precise, 
that  no  misunderstanding  could  possibly  arise  with  regard  to  the  exact 
signification  of  the  terms  employed,  but  his  followers  have  not  trodden 
in  his  footsteps,  and  even  he  himself  has  shown  some  inconsistency. 
With  the  intention  of  superior  precision,  he  limited  the  term  crust  to 
the  layers  of  morbid  epiderma  developed  in  the  scaly  diseases*  But 
at  the  present  day  we  use  it,  somewhat  loosely,  to  signifv  such  col- 
lections on  the  surface  of  the  skin  as  from  their  extent  and  thickness 
convey  the  impression  of  a  mass  greater  than  the  acceptation  usually, 
assigned  to  the  word  scab.  For  instance,  the  thick,  greenish-yellow 
concretion  which  forms  in  impetigo  faciei,  and  covers  the  face  like  a 
mask,  and  which  is  truly  a  scab,  we  commonly  call  a  crust,  and  Willan 
would  seem  to  sanction  the  employment  of  the  term  in  such  a  sense 
by  retaining  the  ancient  appellation  of  this  disorder,  crusta  lactea. 

434.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  derma  in  the  squamous  diseases  is 
very  evident;  the  papillae  are  often  so  much  elongated  as  to  be  appa- 
rent to  the  naked  eye  on  the  removal  of  the  scale ;  and  the  latter,  on 
its  under  surface,  is  pitted  for  their  reception  like  the  epiderma  of  a 
wart.  The  cells  composing  the  scale  are  seen,  when  examined  with 
the  microscope,  to  be  imperfectly  formed,  to  exhibit,  in  fact,  an  ar- 
rest of  development  referrible  to  their  early  stages  of  growth,  when 
they  are  composed  of  granules  (§  22.)  In  consequence  of  this  imper- 
fection of  formation,  and  probably  as  the  result  of  a  watery  effusion 
accompanying  the  growth  of  the  cells,  the  latter  lose  the  cohesion 
which  they  possess  in  normal  epiderma,  and  the  crevices  and  spaces 
which  exist  between  them  become  filled  with  air.  It  is  this  peculia- 
rity of  structure  that  gives  to  the  scales  of  lepra  and  psoriasis  their 
peculiar  white  and  silvery  character.  In  lepra  vulgaris  the  central 
part  of  the  scales  is  usually  condensed,  and  therefore  yellowish  in 
colour,  while  the  silvery  whiteness  is  most  conspicuous  upon  the  raised 
border  of  the  patch.  On  the  small  elevations  of  lepra  guttata,  the 
entire  scale  presents  the  character  of  the  peripheral  portion  of '^fie 
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patches  of  lepra  vulgaris ;  hence  the  nnine  lepra  alphoides,  which  was 
aaaigned  to  itby  Willan,  In  psoriasis  the  scales  are  more  condensed, 
and  therefore  thinner  and  more  yellow  than  in  lepra.  And  in  pity- 
riasis they  are  thrown  off  as  they  are  produced,  and  are  consequently 
whitish  or  grayish,  and  extremely  thin. 

435.  In  his  order  "  Squamae,"  in  addition  to  the  three  before-men- 
tioned discaEcs,  Willan  admits  a  fourth — namely,  ichthyosis.  In  this 
arrangement  ho  is  decidedly  in  error;  ichthyosis  bears  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  leprous  affections.  There  is  no  redness  of  the  skin 
in  ichthyosis,  no  production  of  scales  of  morbid  epiderma;  the  dis- 
ease being,  indeed,  one  affecting  the  sebiparous  system  and  not  the 
derma.  Alibert  still  continues  to  consider  the  squamous  affections 
under  their  ancient  title,  "herpes,"  and  ranges  them  in  his  group 
of  "dermatoses  dartrcuses,"  in  association  with  acne,  impetigo,  and 
lupus. 

LEPRA. 

Syn.  Alphot.    Lepidosis.     Dartre  aquammeuBe.     Alibert.    Autiatx. 

Germ. 

436.  Lepra  (Platb  12)  is  a  non-contagious  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  derma,  consisting  in  the  eruption,  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  of  raised  and  circular  patches,  which  are  speedily  covered  by 
thin,  semi-transparent  scales  of  white  and  morbid  epiderma.  The 
patches  are  prominent  around  their  circumference,  and  somewhat  de- 
pressed in  the  centre;  they  increase  by  the  extension  of  their  peri- 
phery, while  the  central  area  gradually  returns  to  the  natural  state. 
During  the  progress  of  the  patches,  the  scales  are  often  thrown  off, 
and  replaced  by  successive  formations.  The  local  disorder  is  unac- 
companied by  constitutional  symptoms;  it  is  most  strongly  marked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee  and  elbow-joints,  whore  it  frequently 
forms  continuous  patches  of  large  size  (Plate  12,  o.,)  and  endures 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  sometimes  recurring  at  particular 
periods  for  several  years,  and  lasting  for  several  months  at  each  re- 
currence. 

487.  The  varieties  of  lepra,  with  the  exception  of  the  syphilitic 
form,  are  mere  modifications  of  the  same  <lisease,  dependent  on  trivial 
circumstances.  Willan  distinguishes  four  varieties,  which  are  as 
follow ; — 

Lepra  vulgaris,  Lepra  nigricana, 

"      alphoides,  "      syphilitica. 

LEFKA  TOLOARIS. 
Sfn.  DarlrfJtiT/uratiiarrondii.     Sirfti  fiiTfaraetvs  drannatu:     Alibert. 

438.  Lepra  vulgaris  (Plate  12,  a.  b.)  commences  by  small,  smooth, 
and  prominent  spots  of  a  dull  red  colour,  usually  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints,  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  el- 
bows and  wrists  in  the  upper  limbs.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
from  their  first  appearance,  the  spots  are  covered  with  thin  whitish 
scales.  In  three  or  four  days  they  have  increased  in  size  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  circumference,  which  is  raised  and  red,  while  the  cen- 
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tral  area  loses  a  portion  of  its  redness  and  becomes  depressed,  tbe 
whole  patch  being  covered  by  a  laminated  scale  of  moderate  thick- 
ness. After  increasing  gradually  in  this  manner  to  a  siie  varying 
from  that  of  a  fonrpenny  piece  to  a  half-crown,  the  eruption  usually 
becomes  stationary,  excepting  about  the  joints  and  upon  the  scalp, 
where  the  circles  run  into  eacn  other  by  their  periphery,  and  form  a 
continuous  patch  of  large  siie.  These  large  irregular  patches  are 
also  product  occasionally  in  other  situations.  The  scales  of  lepra 
are  remarkable  for  their  grayish  white  and  silvery  hue,  being  some- 
times almost  metallic  in  appearance.  They  are  composed  of  thin 
lamells,  which  gradually  increase  in  size  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, so  as  to  project  beyond  each  other  in  an  imbricated  man*- 
ner,  a  disposition  which  is  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  scale  by  a 
series  of  concentric  lines.  When  rubbed  off  by  the  attrition  of  dress, 
or  thrown  off  spontaneously,  they  leave  upon  the  skin  a  surface  which 
is  of  a  dull  red  colour  and  smooth  in  recent  cases,  and  rough  and  fur- 
rowed when  the  disease  has  already  existed  for  some  time.  After 
their  fall,  the  thin  crusts  are  speedily  reproduced. 

Lepra  is  rarely  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms,  and  is 
attended  with  very  little  local  inconvenience,  the  latter  not  exceeding 
a  slight  degree  of  itching  on  getting  warm  in  bed,  or  on  exposure  <? 
the  body  to  changes  of  temperature.  When  the  patches  are  so  ex- 
tensive as  almost  or  completely  to  surround  a  joint,  they  are  produc- 
tive of  some  degree  of  stiffness.  The  disease  is  slow  m  its  march, 
and  usually  continues  for  years,  sometimes  for  life,  rarely  getting  well 
when  left  to  itself. 

The  first  patches  of  lepra  appear  about  the  knee  or  elbow  joint, 
and  often  symmetrically  on  the  two  limbs  at  the  same  time.  Willan 
indicates  a  point  immediately  below  the  patella  as  the  most  frequent 
site  of  commencement  of  the  disease.  Extending  from  the  knee,  the 
patches  appear  in  various  points  upon  the  leg  as  far  as  the  ankle. 
Willan  has  remarked,  as  a  peculiarity  of  lepra,  that  it  invariably  oc- 
curs in  the  situation  of  a  superficial  bone,  as  in  the  course  of  the  tibia, 
of  the  crests  of  the  iliac  bones,  &c.,  and  rarely  on  the  muscular  parts, 
as  upon  the  calves  of  the  less.  The  patches  also  proceed  upwards 
towards  the  trunk,  invading  m  their  turn  the  upper  parts  of  the  limbs 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the  disease  attacks  the  scalp, 
and  occasionally  the  pubic  region. 

When  lepra  affects  the  scalp  it  confines  itself  to  the  limit  of  the 
hair,  extending  for  a  short  distance  only  upon  the  neighbouring  skin. 
In  this  situation  the  disease  is  highly  inconvenient,  exciting  much 
pruritus,  and  producing  an  irritation,  which  is  increased  by  scratch- 
ing, and  followed  by  a  morbid  secretion.  Nearly  the  same  incon- 
veniences attend  the  affection  when  it  invades  the  pubic  region, 
where,  in  the  female,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  distressing 
pruritus  pudendi.  When  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  the  seat  of  lepra, 
the  formation  of  the  nails  is  disturbed ;  they  are  thickened  and  irre- 
gular in  appearance,  and  a  yellowish  curdy  matter  is  deposited  be- 
neath them. 

As  the  patches  of  lepra  decline,  the  central  portion  of  the  area 
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resumca  ita  healthy  state,  ami  ceases  to  produce  scales.  By  degrees 
tho  scales  upon  the  circumference  of  the  patch  become  smaller  and 
thinner,  the  promineDce  of  the  skin  suhsides,  aod  the  ring  breaks  at 
one  or  several  points,  the  remains  of  the  patches  returning  very  slowly 
to  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  skin,  (Plate  12,  d.  b.  f.) 

'  LEPRA  AtPHOIDES, 

Syn.  Dartre  furfurtih  arnndit.  Alibert.     WtU>i  Atuial*.  Germ. 

439.  Lepra  alphoides  (Plate  12,  c.)  occurs  in  the  form  of  small 
convex  and  flattened  scaly  spots,  raised  above  the  surface,  and  varying 
in  dimensions  from  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
In  general  aspect,  the  smaller  spots  resemble  a  number  of  drops  of 
water  sprinkled  upon  the  skin.  They  are  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  body,  particularly  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limbs  and  trunk, 
and  upon  the  scalp  and  face.  The  eruption  commences  by  small  red 
papular  elevations,  upon  the  summit  of  each  of  which  a  small  white 
scale  is  developed.  The  papulas  advance  quickly  in  growth,  and  tho 
scales  become  larger  and  better  defined,  being  reproduced  as  frequently 
as  they  are  removed.  On  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  the  affected 
skin  retains  a  dark-red,  or  bluish  and  yellowish  stain  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  Some  of  the  larger  patches  fade  gradually  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference,  and  assume  the  annular  form  presented 
by  lepra  vulgaris  during  its  progress  towards  cure. 

The  eruption  of  lepra  alphoides  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  indicating  constitutional  disorder.  These  symp- 
toms, when  they  occur,  are  relieved  by  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption. 
In  children  the  invasion  of  the  disease  with  precursory  febrile  symp- 
toms is  frequent;  the  eruption  extends  over  the  whole  body  in  a  few 
days,  and  ia  equally  rapid  in  ita  course.  The  local  symptoms,  as  in 
lepra  vulgaris,  are  merely  a  trifling  degree  of  pruritus  when  the  skin 
is  heated  at  night. 

LEPRA  NIORICANS, 
Syn.  Sfkvarn  A>t$,ait.  Germ. 

440.  Lepra  nigricans  is  the  form  sometimes  assumed  by  lepra,  when 
it  occurs  in  persons  of  a  languid  and  debilitated  constitution.  The  form 
and  distribution  of  tho  patches  are  the  same  as  in  common  lepra,  but 
they  are  not  so  large,  and  the  central  depression  which  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  curative  process  does  not  exist.  The  patches,  in- 
stead of  being  of  a  dull  red  or  rosy  colour,  are  bluish  and  livid,  and 
the  scales  thin,  so  that  the  lividity  of  the  surface  is  seen  through  them. 
The  scales  are  easily  detached,  leaving  behind  a  tender,  and,  fre- 
quently, an  excoriated  surface,  from  which  a  morbid  serous  fluid,  often 
mixed  with  blood,  is  poured  out.  This  secretion  hardens  by  degrees 
into  an  irregular  and  friable  crust.  Lepra  nigricans  is  particularly 
inconvenient  when  it  affects  the  scalp. 

Willan  observes  that  "the  lepra  nigricans  affects  soldiers,  sailors, 
scullermen,  stage-coachmen,  butchers,  brewers,  labourers,  and  others 
whose  occupations  arc  attended  with  much  fatigue,  and  expose  them 
to  cold  and  damp,  and  to  a  precarious  or  improper  mode  of  diet. 
Women  habituated  to  poor  living  and  constant  hard  labour  are  also 
liable  to  this  disease." 
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LEPRA  SYPHILITICA. 

441.  Lepra  syphilitica  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  syphilitic  emp- 

tiODS. 

442.  Diagnoni. — The  pathognomonic  characters  of  lepra  are,  the 
perfect  circular  form  of  the  patches,  together  with  their  elerated 
border  and  depressed  centre.  Their  circularity  of  form  is  traceable 
by  means  of  two  or  three  broken  arcs  of  circles,  even  when  a  number 
of  disks  have  run  together  and  formed  one  continuous  patch  of  large 
siie.  Psoriasis  differs  from  these  characters  in  the  want  of  regularity 
of  the  patches,  in  the  absence  of  a  depressed  centre,  in  the  less  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  occasional  presence  of  deep 
chaps  and  fissures. 

Lichen  circumscriptus,  with  its  circular  clusters  of  pimples  fading 
towards  the  centre,  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  lepra  in  process 
of  cure,  but  the  identity  of  lichen  is  established  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  marginal  papulae ;  whereas  in  lepra,  the  inflamed  suiiace,  denuded 
of  its  scales,  is  perfectly  smooth. 

443.  Cau$€9. — ^Lepra  is  a  constitutional  affection,  occurring  at  all 

Eriods  of  life,  often  hereditary,  and  generally  developed  in  persons 
ving  an  habitually  dry  and  harsh  skin.  In  such  persons,  the  cir- 
culation  is  feeble,  and  the  natural  functions  of  the  skin  torpid.  Hence 
it  is  frequently  developed  in  old  persons,  and  in  them  is  particularly 
obstinate.  The  occasional  causes  of  this  eruption  are,  long  continuea 
mental  emotions ;  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture ;  deficiency,  or  poverty 
of  food;  highly-stimulating  food,  and  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks;  diy 
and  salted  provisions;  game;  the  abuse  of  acids,  &c. 

444.  Progno%i9. — Lepra  is  at  all  times  obstinate ;  in  young  persons 
and  children  it  sometimes  gets  well  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  while  in  the  aged  it  often  lasts  for  life.  I  have  seen  two 
cases  illustrative  of  the  counter-irritant  influence  of  this  disease;  the 
one  was  a  young  man,  in  whom  the  eruption  succeeded  to  epileptic 
fits,  and  seemed  to  act  as  the  cure;  the  other  was  a  gentleman  of  ad- 
vanced age,  in  whom  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  cluster  of  lep- 
rous disks  from  around  the  ankle  was  immediately  followed  by  a  se- 
vere and  intractable  dysentery. 

445.  Treatment. — The  first  and  most  important  indication  in  the 
treatment  of  lepra  is,  to  speak  theoreticallv,  the  restoration  of  the 
disturbed  balance  of  the  vital  functions.  This  object  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  judicious  and  well-devised  regimen ;  and  that  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  disease,  is  one  of  a  cooling  and  unexciting  kind.  Such  a  regi- 
men will  often  cure  the  eruption  without  any  aid  from  specific  reme- 
dies. In  truth,  the  specific  remedies  for  lepra  are  greatly  assisted  in 
their  action  by  the  diet,  and  practice  of  ablution,  with  which  their 
use  is  accompanied.  The  functions,  moreover,  require  to  be  brought 
into  healthful  condition  by  means  of  laxatives,  alteratives,  or  tonics, 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  where  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  per- 
mit, benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  repeated  abstraction  of  blood  in 
small  quantities. 

The  internal  remedies  recommended  for  lepra  are,  a  course  of  pur- 
gatives ;  bicUoride  of  mercury  in  decoction  of  sarsaparillai  or  didca- 
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inara;  hjrdriodate  of  potash;  tincture  of  canthnrides ;  liquor  arseni- 
calis;  liquor  potassie;  tar  in  cupsules,  or  tar  water;  creaeote;  sulphuric 
ac!(l :  decoctions  of  guaiacum,  mezereum,  and  elm  bark ;  infusion  of 
nettles;  milk  of  sulphur,  &c. 

Of  these  remedies,  that  on  which  I  place  the  greatest  reliance  is 
the  liquor  arsenicalis,  or  the  liquor  hydriodutia  hydrargyri  et  arsenici 
(§  446.)  The  former  of  these  solutions  in  doses  of  five  drops,  and 
the  latter,  ton  to  thirty,  three  times  a  day,  with  meals.  The  latter 
is  the  milder  remedy  of  the  two,  and  rarely  produces  any  disagree- 
able constitutional  effects.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  in  using  arseni- 
cal preparations  of  every  kind  to  counsel  the  avoidance  of  acids,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  and  to  explain  to  the  patient  the  symptoms  which  c;ill 
for  the  suapousion  or  omission  of  the  remedy.'  The  effect  of  arsenic 
on  the  leprous  patches  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  increase  their  red- 
ness, activity,  and  heat,  and  subsequently  to  diminish  these  symptoms, 
and  render  them  brownish  and  dull.  When  the  latter  change  takes 
place,  the  eruptions  quickly  fade  and  disappear.  The  medicine  re- 
quires to  be  taken  regularly,  and  to  be  persisted  in  for  months. 

Advantage  is  obtained  from  combining  the  liquor  arsentcalis  with 
hqnor  potassx;  or  in  taking  the  latter  in  larger  doses  (5j  to  5iJ)  be- 
tween meala,  while  the  former  is  taken  with  meals.  In  some  instances 
I  Lave  found  do  Valangin's  solution  agree  with  the  stomach  better 
than  Fowler's ;  and  in  other  cases  have  derived  benefit  and  conveni- 
ence from  exhibiting  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  My  formula 
is  as  follows : — 

B 

Soim  twniBli*,  gr.  ij.' 

PoWeril  gulici,  !f<>. 

Anttmooii  oxysnlpbureli,  ^j. 

Macilagmia  acacia,  q.  a. 
Miaca  bene,  ut  Gat  pilule  xxiv. 

One  of  these  pills  should  be  taken  with  meals  three  times  a  day. 

In  several  coses  of  obstinate  lepra,  wherein  no  benefit  seemed  to 
result  from  the  use  of  arsenic,  I  was  induced,  by  theoretical  oonsider.i- 
tions,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  doses  of  one  to  two 
drachms  three  times  a  day.  I  gave  it  at  first  with  a  bitter  infusion 
or  tincture,  but  have  since  preferred  its  adminigtration  in  barley-water, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  prescribing  at  the  same  time  a  Plummer*B  pill 
at  bedtime,  every  night.  Hitherto  I  have  had  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  use  of  this  medicine,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  of  il 
with  certainty  until  I  have  given  it  a  longer  trial. 

Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson'  remarks — "  I  have  found  no  combi-   | 
nation  of  mercury  equal  to  that  with  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  lepra. 
The  biniodide,  in  doses  of  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  grain,  seems  Uy 
exert  almost  a  specific  influence  upon  the  morbid  state  of  the  skinji"! 
and  when  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  iodide  of  arsenic,  and  aided^  f 
by  bloodletting,  it  has  rarely  failed  in  rapidly  and  permanently  curing,  1 
the  most  inveterate  cases  of  the  disease.     As  the  acrimony  of  th^ 
preparation  has  sometimes  greatly  disturbed  the  alimentary  canal,  7 
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Water Rj. 

Proloxide  of  trMnk e'-h 

Proloxiile  of  mercuty gr.  K 

Iodine,  converted  into  hydriodic  acid S'-\- 

447.  The  local  remedies  are,  lotions  of  eulphurot  of  potash,  alka- 
line bnths,  vapour  baths  and  douches,  sea-bathing,  spirituous  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  yellow  wash,  zinc  ointment,  white  precijii- 
tate  ointment,  calomel  ointment,  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  oint- 
menta  of  acetate  and  phosphate  of  mercury,  of  sulphate  and  deut- 
oxide  of  antimony,  ioduret  of  sulphur  ointment,  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  crensote,  bjietcrs,  nitrate  of  silver,  kc.  M.  Gibeit 
speaks  favourably  of  an  ointment  of  the  ioduret  of  ammonia,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce;  and  also  of  the  ointments  of 
Anthrakokali  and  Fuligokali.  In  the  employment  of  theae  applica- 
tions, care  must  be  taken,  in  acute  cases,  to  use  them  only  after  the 
reduction  of  the  local  excitement,  by  means  of  fomentations,  emol- 
lient baths,  &c,,  and  then  only  of  moderate  strength.  In  chronic 
cases,  however,  they  may  he  employed  from  the  commencement,  au<l 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the  diseased 
structures. 

"My  own  practice,"  says  a  distinguished  author'  on  cutaneous  dis- 
eaaes,  "is  to  begin  with  the  white  precipitate  ointment,  or  with  that 
of  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  unless  in  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease is  of  very  long  standing,  when  I  try  the  ioduret  of  sulphur  in 
preference." 

M,  Lemery,  of  Saint  Louis,  has  lately  recalled  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners to  an  old,  but  valuable  application,  in  leprous  affections — 
namely,  tar.  Finding,  however,  that  this  remedy  was  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  colour  and  odour,  he  had  recourse  to  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  tar,  concrete  naplhaline^  which  afforded  him  the  most  sueceesiiil 
results.    The  preparation  which  he  employs  is  an  ointment,  composed  of 

Naplhaline    .     .     .     two  lo  four  parti. 

Laid thirty  patta. 

M. 

This  ho  applies  to  the  diseased  skin,  on  folds  of  linen,  night  and 
morning.  The  ointment  is  highly  stimulating,  and  has  a  powerful 
smell,  which  quickly  passes  away.  By  means  of  the  napthaline  oint- 
ment, M,  Lemery  succeeded  in  curing  eight  patients  out  of  fourteen, 
in  from  five  weeks  to  three  months. 

More  recently  M.  Lemery  has  retraced  hia  steps  in  favonr  of  tar, 
of  which  he  makes  an  ointment,  containing  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  that  substance.  This  he  orders  to  be  rubbed  into  the  eruption 
three  times  a  day,  and  a  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  a  week.  Internnlly 
he  gives  at  the  same  time  Fowler's  solution,  commencing  with  five 
drops  twice  a  day,  and  increasing  gradually  to  twelve.  He  speaks  in 
assuring  terms  of  the  success  of  this  treatment.' 

I  Rayer.  '  Bulletin  de  ThPrapeuliqne,  vol.  imvi,,  1B19. 
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PSORIASIS. 

Syn.  Dry  tetter.  Dartrefuffuraeie.  Kleinaussatz.  Germ. 

448.  Psoriasis  (Plate  12,  H.  i.  K.)  is  a  chronic  and  non-contagions 
inflammation  of  the  derma,  characterized  by  the  development  of 
patches,  which  are  irregular  in  size  and  form,  and  covered  by  thin, 
irreffular,  and  whitish  scales  of  altered  and  desiccated  epiderma.  The 
patches  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sKin ;  thej  are 
flat  upon  the  surface,  or  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  circumference,  and  are  frequently  intersected  by  deep  fissures 
and  chaps,  particularly  where  the  disease  occupies  a  surface  of  large 
extent.  Psoriasis  may  be  general  in  its  eruption,  being  dispersed 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be  purely  TocbI.  The 
former  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  slight  constitutional  disorder, 
and  is  liable  to  recur  at  certain  seasons,  as  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
for  several  successive  years. 

449.  The  varieties  of  psoriasis  are  founded  on  the  form  of  the  erup- 
tion, its  intensity,  and  locality,  the  latter  constituting  a  local  group. 
In  a  tabular  scheme,  the  varieties  may  be  thus  arranged: 

G-eneral  varieties. 

Psoriasis  vulgaris, 
^^        guttata, 
"        gyrata, 
^'        mveterata. 

Local  varietiei. 

Psoriasis  palpebrarum,  Psoriasis  scrotalis, 

"      'labialis,  "         palmarid, 

"       pr«putialis,  "        unguium. 

P80BIA8IS  VULGARIS. 
Syn.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  Willan.    Psoriasis  eonjluens.  Kayer. 

450.  In  the  common  variety  of  psoriasis  (Plate  12,  h.  i.)  the 
patches  are  of  large  size,  very  irregular  in  their  form,  and  of  vari- 
able extent.  The  surface  of  the  patch  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  rough, 
and  elevated  above  the  surrounding  skin,  intersected  by  deep  furrows, 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  epiderma,  and  generally  fissured 
by  several  chaps  of  considerable  depth.  The  patches  are  surmounted 
by  numerous  thin  scales  of  dried  epiderma,  which  are  continually  ex- 
foliating, and  giving  place  to  new  and  successive  layers.  The  chaps 
are  dry,  and  covered  by  thin  epidermal  scales ;  they  frequently  bleed, 
but  very  rarely  pour  forth  any  secretion.  The  patches  of  psoriasis 
vulgaris  are  developed  either  by  a  number  of  small  elevations,  like 
those  of  lepra  guttata,  which  run  together  and  form  one  continuously 
afiected  surface ;  or  by  several  small  patches,  which  speedily  increase 
in  size,  and  coalesce.  In  either  case  the  patches  are  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  attain  their  complete  growth ;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  eruption  assumes  the  character  of  small  patches  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  of  large  ones  around  the  joints. 
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Paonasis  valg&rls  preseDts  several  degrees  of  intenBity  and  extent  i  I 
it  may  occur  as  a  single  patch  of  small  or  large  size,  or  there  may  bw  I 
several.     The  disease  may  appear  upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  I 
some  it  would  seem  to  select  by  preference.    I  have  seen  the  eruptiotf  | 
most  frequently  on  the  fore-arms,  or  about  the  elbow  and  wrist.     Unif  f 
like  lepra,  psoriasis  affects  chiefly  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  limbs.     The' 
duration  of  psoriasis  vulgaris  is  always  tedious;  in  milder  cases,  it 
continues  for  several  weeks  or  months;  while  in  severer  examples,  it 
may  be  intractable  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Psoriasis  vulgaris,  when  extensive,  is  usually  preceded  by  symptomH 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  pains  in  the  head,  pains  in  tbo 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  general  languor  and  debility. 
These  symptoms  subside  as  the  local  afl'ection  becomes  developed, 
and  return  at  each  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  local  symptoms 
are,  heat,  some  degree  of  pruritus,  particularly  at  night,  a  sense  of 
constriction,  and,  where  chaps  and  fissures  have  formed,  a  little  pain 
and  teuderneBS. 

PSORIASIS  aOTTATA. 
Piariatis  diierita.    Rayer. 

451.  Psoriasis  guttata  occurs  in  small  spots,  which  are  very  little 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sJtin,  and  are  covered  by  thin  scales. 
They  are  developed  for  the  most  part  on  the  trunk  of  the  body; 
rarely  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  numerous  and 
pretty  uniform  in  size. 

peORTASIB  OYRATA. 

452.  Psoriasis  gyrata  is  another  modification  of  psoriasis  vulgaris; 
in  this  variety  the  eruption  assumes  the  form  of  narrow  bands,  dis- 
posed longitudinally,  or  in  variously  curved  and  tortuous  lines.  The 
dull,  red,  and  raised  surface  of  the  patches  is  intoraeeted  by  nume- 
rous furrows,  and  covered  with  exceedingly  delicate  epidermal  scales, 
which  exfoliate  repeatedly,  and  are  as  constantly  reproduced.  This 
eruption  is  attended  with  very  trifling  pruritus,  and  hut  little  incon- 
venience. The  disease  occurs  for  the  most  part  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  but  sometimes  on  the  arms  and  legs.  Psoriasis  gyrata  is 
exceedingly  rare;  Biett  saw  only  two  cases  at  St.  Louis  during  his 
connexion  with  that  hospital.  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Shrewsbury, 
inf'>rms  me  that  he  has  seen  one. 

Willan  describes  a  syphilitic  psoriasis  as  appearing  in  the  gyrated 
form.  The  eruption  in  such  cases  presents  the  ordinary  characters 
of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  skin;  it  is  dark- coloured  and  smooth,  pre- 
sents but  few  scalfle,  and  assumes,  as  it  subsides,  a  copper-coloured 
tint. 

PSORIASIS    JNVKTEKATA. 
Syn.     DaHre  $q«ammtuit  liekinoiJi,     Alibert. 

453.  Psoriasis  inveterata  (Plate  12,  i.)  is  the  moat  severe  and  ob- 
Btinate  of  all  the  forms  of  scaly  tetter,  and  may  he  regarded  afl  an 
intense  degree  of  psoriasis  vulgaris.  It  extends  over  a  considerable 
surface,  usually  occupying  the  entire  of  the  limbu,  hut  sometimes 
spreading  over  tho  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  pahna  of  the 
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hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  face.  The  skin  in  this  variety  is 
thickened,  congested,  and  hot,  and  there  is  more  or  less  pruritus, 
which  is  increased  and  troublesome  during  the  night.  It  is,  more- 
over, dry,  harsh,  stiff,  deeply  fissured  by  cracks  and  chaps,  and  co- 
vered by  epidermal  scabs,  which  are  produced  and  thrown  off  in  abun- 
dance. The  harshness  and  thickenmg  of  the  integument  are  some- 
times so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  move- 
ments of  the  joints.  When  the  surface  is  abraded  by  pressure,  by 
the  violent  use  of  the  nails,  or  by  any  other  cause,  some  bleeding 
takes  place  which  discolours  the  scaly  surface. 

In  psoriasis  inveterata  of  the  scalp  the  scales  collect  in  great  num- 
ber ;  and,  when  the  nails  are  affected,  they  become  yellow,  thick,  and 
irregular ;  they  are  subsequently  thrown  off,  and  replaced  by  shape- 
less crusts. 

The  duration  of  psoriasis  inveterata  is  indeterminate ;  it  usually 
lasts  for  several  years,  and  in  old  persons  for  the  rest  of  life. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  psoriasis  inveterata  are 
generally  very  trifling,  consisting  merely  in  some  degree  of  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  At  other  times,  no  trace  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance can  be  observed. 

Local  varieties. 

PSORIASIS  PALPEBRARUM. 

454.  Psoriasis  palpebrarum  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  eyelids,  which  commences  at  their  outer  angles,  and  ex- 
tends inwards  towards  the  inner  canthus.  The  surface  of  the  diseased 
skin  is  red,  shining,  and  chapped,  and  covered  by  thin  epidermal 
scales.  The  disease  is  attended  with  troublesome  itching,  it  produces 
thickening  of  the  skin,  which  renders  the  lids  rigid,  and  interferes 
with  their  movements ;  and  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  propa- 
gated to  the  conjunctiva  palpebrarum,  there  is  a  constant  effusion  of 
tears.  When  psoriasis  palpebrarum  has  continued  for  a  long  period, 
the  conjunctiva  oculi  is  liable  to  become  affected,  in  which  case  the 
disease  is  exceedingly  intractable. 

Psoriasis  palpebrarum  may  be  purely  local  in  its  origin,  or  it  may 
result  from  an  extension  of  psoriasis  vulgaris  already  affecting  the 
face. 

PSORIASIS  LABIALIS. 

455.  This  variety  occurs  around  the  lips,  often  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  and  more  frequently  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  lip.  It  is 
constituted  by  thickening,  scaliness,  redness,  and  puckering  of  the 
integument,  the  puckered  appearance  depending  en  the  presence  of 
deep  furrows,  which  converge  towards  the  mouth,  and  are  the  seat  of 
painful  chaps  and  fissures.  The  scales  are  of  small  size ;  they  exfo- 
liate constantly,  leaving  the  skin  red  and  tender,  but  are  speedily 
succeeded  by  a  renewed  crop.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  common ; 
it  occurs  and  continues  through  all  seasons,  and  is  tedious  in  its 
duration,  extending  to  months  and  often  to  years.  Willan  remarks, 
in  reference  to  psoriasis  labialis,  that  ^^  in  a  man  who  had  it  for  thirty 
years,  I  observed  that  the  gums  and  inside  of  the  upper  lip  were 
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considerably  corroded,  and  that  his  arms  were  covered  by  a  thick  in^ 
crostatioQ."  * 

PSOKUaiS  PB^PDTII. 
456.  This  disease  resembles  in  every  respect  the  foregoing  variety; 
the  prepuce  is  red,  thickened,  covered  by  thin  scales,  and  fissured  by 
cbnps.  The  disease  is  exceedingly  painful  and  obstinate,  bleeding 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  back  the  prepuce,  and  giving 
rise  eventually  to  pbyinosis.  Psoriasis  prieputii  often  occurs  alone  J 
Bometimes  it  is  cooiplicated  with  psoriasis  scrotalis,  and  occasionally 
ia  coincident  with  psoriasis  palmaris. 

PSORIASIS  8CR0TALI3  ET  PUDBNDALIS. 

457-  Psoriasis  scrotalis  is  attended  with  much  heat,  pruritus,  and 
thickening  of  the  integument  of  the  scrotum.  The  heat  and  pruritus 
are  greatly  augmented  by  change  of  temperature,  and  particularly 
by  the  warmth  of  bed.  The  affected  skin  becomes  harsh  and  dry;  le 
traversed  by  chaps  and  fissures  of  considerable  length,  and  the  die- 
order  is  frequently  aggravated  by  extensive  excoriations,  which 
secrete  an  ichorous  fluid.  Psoriasis  scrotalis  occurs  usually  in  the 
spring  and  autumn ;  it  is  exceedingly  painful  and  troublesome,  and 
endures  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Psoriasis  pudendalis  is  an  analogous  disease  to  the  preceding,  af- 
fecting the  labia  majora  of  the  female,  and  giving  rise  to  distressing 
suffering  and  annoyance. 

PSORIASIS    PALMARIS. 

458.  Psoriasis  palmaris  (Plate  12,  k.)  is  a  variety  of  the  diffused' 
tetter,  which  is  limited  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands,  the  fin- 
gers, and  the  wrists.  It  makes  its  appearance  by  one  or  several  ele- 
vated patches  of  largo  size,  which  increase  in  breadth,  and  spread 
over  the  entire  palm,  extending  upwards  upon  the  wrist,  and  down- 
wards on  the  fingers.  The  patches  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  hot,  aD<l 
painful;  they  are  attended  by  troublesome  itching,  and  by  a  distress- 
ing sensation  of  prickling  and  tingling.  Soon  aiVer  their  eruption. 
the  patches  become  covered  with  dry  epidermal  scales,  which  speediK 
increase  in  number  and  thickncBS,  and  cover  the  entire  of  the  diseased 
surface.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  epidenna  becomes  dry  and 
hard,  it  cracks  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  furrows  of  the  nand, 
and  exhibits,  at  the  bottoms  of  these  furrows,  chaps  and  fissures  in 
the  derma  of  variable  depth  and  extent.  The  thickening  of  the  skin 
consequent  on  the  inflammatory  action  gives  rise  to  much  pain  and 
stiffness  in  extending  the  hand,  and  any  sudden  movement  is  accom- 
panied by  bleeding. 

Another  variety  of  psoriasis  palmaris  has  been  designated  by  Rayer, 
centrifuga;  it  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  a  single  elevated 
spot,  of  small  siae,  near  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  upon 
which  a  small  tliin  scale  is  formed.  Around  this  elevation  a  scries 
of  eccentric  red  circles  are  successively  produced,  each  circle  being 
surmounted  by  a  fresh  epidermal  scale.  In  this  manner  the  disease 
Spreads  more  or  less  rapidly  over  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand. 
19 
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The  inteffament  is  red,  thickened,  and  fissured  by  numerous  deep 
chaps,  which  bleed  frequently,  and  the  entire  hand  is  rendered  stiff 
and  painful. 

Psoriasis  palmaris  is  very  slow  in  its  course,  enduring  for  several 
months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  or  declining  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  season,  to  re-appear  successively  in  tne  winter  or  spring,  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  occasionally  attacks  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  bat 
in  this  situation  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  mitigated  by  the  pro* 
tective  coverings  of  the  part,  and  the  fissures  are  consequently  much 
smaller  or  fail  to  occur.  Psoriasis  palmaris  is  sometimes  coincident 
in  females  with  psoriasis  pudendalis,  and  in  males  with  psoriasis  pr»- 
putialis. 

PSORIASIS  UNGUIUM. 

459.  Whenever  psoriasis  extends  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
the  nails  are  considerably  altered  by  the  disease.  Sometimes,  as 
Willan  has  observed,  the  iJection  of  the  nails  occurs  alone,  in  which 
case  scaly  patches  are  frequently  developed  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  upon  the  wrists  and  arms.  The  nails,  when  cUseased,  are 
altered  in  their  colour,  becoming  yellowish  and  tawny;  they  are 
thick  and  irregular  in  structure,  and  rough  and  ragged  at  their  ex- 
tremities, being  not  unfrequently  bent  downwards  over  the  ends  of 
the  fingers. 

460.  Diagnosis. — Psoriasis  presents  the  closest  analogy  to  lepra — 
an  analogy  which  approaches  to,  if  it  be  not  in  truth,  identity,  as  far 
as  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease  is  concerned  ;  but  in  respect  of 
external  character  there  are  certain  differences.  Indeed,  it  not  un- 
frequently happens,  that  in  the  same  person  the  disease  assumes  ia 
one  part  of  the  body  the  characters  of  lepra,  and  in  others,  those  of 
psoriasis;  or  that  lepra  of  long  continuance,  and  improperly  treated, 
degenerates  into  psoriasis  inveterata. 

Comparing  the  two  affections,  we  find  that  in  lepra  the  patches  are 
circular,  depressed  in  the  centre,  with  elevated  margins,  and  covered 
with  moderately  thick,  and  but  slightly  adherent  scales,  while  in  pso- 
riasis the  patches  are  irregular,  not  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  co- 
vered with  thinner  and  more  adherent  scales. 

Pityriasis  is  another  scaly  affection  with  which  psoriasis  might  be 
confounded ;  indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Raycr,  that  Willan 
has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  certain  varieties  of  psoriasis  palpe- 
brarum and  labialis  from  pityriasis.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
diseases  lies  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  affection  of  the  skin  ;  thus  in  pso- 
riasis the  morbid  patch  is  always  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  while  in  pityriasis  there  is  scarcely  any  elevation,  the 
integument  being  simply  congested.  Another  difference  is  remarked 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  scales,  for  in  psoriasis 
the  scales  are  larger  and  thicker ;  the  epidermal  exfoliation  in  pity- 
riasis being  merely  a  furfuraceous  desquamation.  Moreover,  the  in- 
tegument in  psoriasis  is  always  more  or  less  deeply  chapped  and  fis- 
sured, which  is  rarely  the  case  in  pityriasis. 

461.  Causes. — ^Psoriasis  is  not  unfrequently  hereditary  in  its  ori- 
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gin;  it  may  occur  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages,  bat  is  most  common 
in  the  adult  and  in  females.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  follovrs  upon  a  variety  of  exciting  causes, 
such  as  mental  emotions,  irregularities  in  diet,  salted  food,  deficiency 
of  nourishment,  exposure  to  cold,  chlorosis,  arthritic  affections,  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  or  some  constitutional  indisposition,  drinking 
cold  fluid  when  the  body  is  heated,  &c.  The  disease  appears  for  the 
most  part  in  those  who  are  remarkable  for  dryness  of  the  skin. 

462.  Prognosis. — Psoriasis  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms  a 
very  troublesome,  and  often  an  intractable  disease,  but  it  is  rarely 
dangerous  to  life.  Psoriasis  inveterata  is  so  unmnnageable  as  to  de- 
serve to  be  considered  incurable. 

463.  Treatment.  The  observations  previously  made  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  allied  affection  lepra,  are  strictly  applicable 
to  psoriasis ;  the  treatment  required  is  identical  in  both.  In  this  dis- 
ease, baths,  particularly  the  vapour  bath,  bestow  much  comfort  on 
the  patient. 

Several  cures  of  psoriasis  have  followed  the  employment  of  the 
liquor  hydriodatis  arsenici  et  hydrargyri.  Dr.  Graves'  records  a  case 
of  severe  psoriasis  in  the  adult,  that  was  cured  within  three  months 
by  the  exhibition  of  half  a  drachm  of  this  solution,  taken  three  times 
n  day.  The  patient  took  in  all  one  hundred  and  fourteen  doses,  that 
i?,  seven  ounces  and  one  drachm,  containing  seven  grains  of  arsenic, 
fourteen  grains  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  forty-four  grains  of 
iodine.  lie  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  medicine  for  two  or  three  days 
on  two  occasions. 

Dr.  EUiotsou"  succeeded  in  curing  a  case  of  psoriasis  inveterata 
by  bleeding;  and  wine  of  colchicnm,  in  half-drachm  doses,  given  three 
times  a  day.     The  patient  was  a  man  of  full  habit  of  body. 

For  allaying  the  irritability  of  mucous  membrane  that  so  frequently 
iLCCompanies  psoriasis,  Dr.  Thomson  recommends  the  liquor  potassse 
in  conjunction  with  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  administered  in  (he 
emulsion  of  bitter  almonds.  The  commencing  dose  of  the  alkali  should 
be  thirty  drops  twice  a  day,  and  this  should  be  increased  to  as  large 
a  quantity  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  If  the  patient  bo  weakly,  it  may 
be  taken  in  infusion  of  cinchona  or  cascarilla. 

When  the  disease  is  obstinate,  and  resists  all  our  measures,  the 
more  powerful  of  the  local  remedies  may  be  employed  with  the  view 
of  modifying  the  action  of  the  diseased  skin.  With  this  object,  in  the 
more  rebellioua  forms,  Rayer  recommends  the  use  of  the  tartarized 
antimony  ointment. 

In  psoriasis  palpebrarum,  the  best  remedies  are,  the  diluted  nitrate 
of  mercury  ointment,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  kc,  I  have  found 
ihe  latter  especially  serviceable  in  psoriasis  labialis,  preputialis,  scro- 
lalis,  and  pudcndalis. 

•  Dablin  Joornil,  September,  1840.  *  Uned, ' 
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PITYRIASIS. 

Syn.  Dartre  furfuracie.     Herpes  furfuraeeus.  Alibert. — Schuppen, 

Germ.  Dandruff. 

464.  Pityriasis*  (Platb  12,  l.)  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  minute  white  scales  in 
great  abundance,  on  patches  of  irregular  form,  and  variable  dimen- 
sions. The  patches  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  sometimes  so  light 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  skin.  They  are 
developed  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  frequently  in  succession,  and  are 
attended  with  heat  and  considerable  pruritus  and  tingling.  The  scales 
are  thrown  off  as  soon  as  formed,  and  are  reproduced  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  micaceous  ;  in  certain 
situations,  however,  where  the  integument  is  thick,  ihey  are  large  and 
lamellar,  and  in  those  parts  where  the  integument  is  thin,  as  in  the 
flexures  of  joints,  are  pulverulent  and  mealy.  Pityriasis  is  a  disease 
of  long  continuance,  but  is  not  contagious. 

465.  The  varieties  presented  by  pityriasis  are  distinguishable  into 
general  and  local ;  of  the  fprmer,  WiUan  enumerated  three,  and  of 
the  latter,  one.  The  general  varieties  of  Willan  are,  pityriasis  rubra, 
pityriasis  versicolor,  and  pityriasis  nigra;  the  first  of  these  alone,  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  a  squamous  disease ;  the  other  two  are  re- 
markable for  their  alteration  of  colour,  rather  than  for  the  scales  which 
they  produce,  and  are  consequently  referrible  to  the  chromatosenous 
disorders.'  I  shall  therefore  describe  the  general  affection  under  the 
generic  designation.  Pityriasis.  The  local  variety  indicated  by  Wil- 
lan is  pityriasis  capitis ;  to  which  Bayer  has  added,  pityriasis  palpe- 
brarum, labiorum,  palmaris  et  plantaris,  preputialis,  pudendalis,  and 
pityriasis  oris.     In  a  tabular  form,  the  local  varieties  are. 


Pityriasis 

\  capitis, 
palpebrarum, 
labiorum, 

palmaris  et  plantaris, 

prsputialis, 

pudendalis. 

„         oris. 


PITYRIASIS  VULGARIS. 
SjD.     PityrioHg  rubra*     Willao. 

466.  Pityriasis  vulgaris  (Plate  12,  E.l  occurs  indiscriminately 
upon  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  m  the  flexures  of  the  skin, 
and  on  those  regions  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  as 
the  face,  the  neck,  and  the  hands.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  eruption 
of  red  superficial  patches,  upon  which  the  scales  are  produced,  at  first 
in  small  number,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  roughness  only, 
but  subsequently  in  large  quantities.     This  affection  is  very  commonly 

Der.  viTv^ov,  chaff,  from  the  chaff-like  desquamation  by  which  it  is  attended. 

After  writing  the  above,  I  was  much  pleased  to  read  in  Rayer  the  following  passage, 
m  speaking  of  pityriasis  versicolor  and  nigra: — *<  diseases  which  I  have  felt  called  upon 
to  transfer  to  another  order,  that  merely  of  the  adventitious  p»£m«»iary  discolorationt.^' 
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met  vith  in  children  and  persons  possessing  a  delicate  skin  and  fair 
complexion,  upon  the  sides  of  the  chin,  around  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  forehead.  When  extensive  in  its  attack,  pityriasis  is  attended 
by  excessive  itching  and  tingling,  more  particularly  at  bedtime, 
and  daring  the  night.  By  successive  eruption  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  the  disease  may  gradually  extend  over  the  entire  cuta- 
neous surface,  disappearing  in  some  parts,  vhile  it  breaks  forth  in 
others.  In  this  manner  it  is  frequently  prolonged  for  months,  and 
is  very  obstinate;  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  apt  to  become 
thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  if  the  surface  be  abraded  by  scratching, 
an  ichorous  fluid  is  poured  out,  which  desiccates  into  thin  scabs,  and 
complicates  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  After  the  decline  of  pity- 
riasis, the  skin  presents  for  some  time  a  yellowish  stain.  When  the 
disease  is  general,  or  a  large  surface  of  the  body  is  implicated,  the 
eruption  is  accompanied  with  languor  and  slight  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

riTYBIABIS  CAPITIS. 
Sjn.  Dandruff. 

467.  Pityriasis  capitis  appears  upon  the  head,  chiefly  in  children 
and  old  persons,  commencing  usually  upon  the  temples,  and  around 
the  forehead,  and  thence  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  acaip.  It  ia  a 
troublesome  affection,  attended  with  much  itching,  and  at  its  6rst  in- 
vasion, with  some  degree  of  redness,  which  gradually  disappears,  and 
leaves  the  integument  whiter  than  its  natural  hue.  Occasionally  it 
extends  to  the  eyebrows,  the  whiskers,  and  the  beard.  Fityriasia 
may  continue  for  months  and  even  for  years,  particularly  in  old  per- 
sons ;  and  in  severe  coses  may  be  accompanied  by  an  ichorous  dis- 
charge, which  agglutinates  the  hairs,  and  produces  one  form  of  that 
appearance  denominated  by  AliberC,  "teigne  amiantac6e." 

PITYRIASIS  PALPEBRARUM, 

468.  Pityriasis  palpebrarum  may  exist  independently  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  noticed 
by  Willan  as  a  separate  affection,  and  is  probably  included  in  his  de- 
scription of  psoriasis  palpebrarum.  It  is  characterized  by  the  dull 
red  and  abundant  scaliness  of  the  typical  pityriasis  without  thicken- 
ing, or  with  but  trifling  thickening  of  the  lida,  without  elevation  of 
the  surface,  and  without  chaps  and  cracks.  It  generally  occasions 
the  fall  of  the  eyelashes,  and  frequently  spreads  to  the  conjunctiva, 
producing  chronic  thickening  of  that  membrane. 

PITYRIASIS  LABIORDM. 

469.  "pityriasis  labiorum,"  aaya  Rayer,  "is  a  variety  that  haa 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  psoriasis,  a  disease,  however,  from 
which  it  differs  in  being  evolved  on  the  lips  and  surrounding  skin, 
not  as  papular  elevations  followed  by  thick  squamic,  hut  under  the 
semblance  of  minute  red  stains,  to  which  succeed  a  general  rednesa, 
and  a  continual  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  hps,  and  occa- 
sionally of  the  cuticle  of  the  neighbouring  skin,"  In  this  affection, 
the  lips  are  hot  and  swollen,  and  constantly  throw  off  a  desquamation 
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of  dry  epithelium  and  epidenna,  leayine  tbe  skin  beneath  red  and 
tender.  On  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prolabium,  the  exfoliation 
is  produced  in  thin  lamellae,  which  remain  partially  adherent  for  some 
time,  and  are  then  thrown  off,  while  on  the  skin  around  the  lips  the 
desquamation  is  furfuraceous  and  mealy.  Pityriasis  labiorum  is  ob- 
stinate and  intractable :  Rayer  remarks  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of 
this  disease. 

PITTRIA8I8  PALMARI8  BT  PLANTARIS. 

470.  Rayer  remarks,  that  pityriasis  palmaris  and  plantaris  have 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  psoriasis  in  these  regions ;  certainly 
there  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  two  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
such  confusion,  if  the  diseases  be  carefully  examined.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  this  affection,  the  one  in  tbe  soles  of  tbe  feet,  the  other 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  former  of  these  was  particularly  dis* 
tressing ;  there  was  constant  and  intolerable  heat,  with  painful  ting- 
ling and  tenderness  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and  the  epiderma  was  con* 
stantly  thrown  off  in  laminae  of  yariable  size.  The  heat  was  suffi- 
ciently unpleasant  during  the  day,  but  at  night  it  deprived  the  patient 
of  rest ;  he  always  lay  in  bed  with  his  feet  uncovered,  and  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  rising  repeatedly  to  stand  upon  the  cold  floor, 
and  bathe  his  feet  in  cold  water. 

PITTRIASIB  PRAPUTULIS. 

471.  This  affection  is  very  troublesome,  and  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
phymosis.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  phymosis  produced  by  it.  The 
characters  of  the  disorder  are  similar  to  those  of  the  general  affection. 

PITTRU8I8  PUDSNDALIS. 

472.  Pityriasis  pudendalis,  like  all  pruritic  disorders  in  this  region, 
is  excessively  annoying.  The  inflammation  generally  extends  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vulva,  and  is  very  intractable. 

PITYRIASIS  ORIS. 

478.  This  variety,  like  the  preceding,  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
Rayer,  who  says,  with  regard  to  it — "  I  have  observed  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  affected  with  chronic  inflammation  and  habitual  desqua- 
mation of  the  epithelium,  especially  about  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
without  any  antecedent  or  concomitant  affection  of  the  pharynx, 
stomach,  or  lungs — pityriasis  oris.  This  state  continued  during  five 
or  six  years,  with  but  brief  intermissions,  the  principal  functions  being 
all  the  while  performed  with  great  regularity.  At  the  time  a  desqua- 
mation of  this  kind  was  going  on,  one  patient  complained  of  beat, 
and  often  of  painful  sensations,  difficult  to  define,  in  the  interior  of 
the  mouth,  in  a  woman  who  was  similarly  situated,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  habitually  of  a  grayish- 
white  colour,  and  when  the  epithelium  was  thrown  off  from  the  tongue, 
its  surface  presented  several  patches  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which 
continued  until  the  investing  membrane  was  either  formed  anew,  or 
again  rendered  thick  and  opaque." 

474.  JDiagnosU, — The  chief  diagnostic  characters  of  pityriasis  ari^ 
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tie  oopioM  production  of  epidermal  scales,  the  erythematona  redness 
of  the  akin,  and  the  troublesome  praritus^  These  characters  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  yellow  sebaceoua  crusts  seen  in  newly-born 
obildreii,  and  remaining  adherent  to  the  skin  for  several  weeks.  The 
same  signs  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  simple  desquamation  of 
the  epiderma,  and  from  psoriasis. 

In  psoriasis,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  skin  is  raised  in  tuber- 
cular elevations,  upon  the  summits  of  which  the  scales  are  produced ; 
.  the  scales  also  are  thicker  and  larger;  there  is,  besides,  frequent 
chapping  of  the  skin,  and  leas  pruritus.  The  same  characters  serve 
to  mark  the  difference  between  an  alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the 
ekin,  attended  with  moderati;  desquamation,  and  a  profuse  production 
of  epidermal  scales,  without  discoloration. 

475.  Causes. — Pityriasis  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some  unknown 
modification  of  innervation  of  the  cutaneous  textures,  and  is  developed 
for  the  most  part  in  persons  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  suscep- 
tibility of  their  skin.  As  a  general  affection,  it  is  more  commonly 
met  with  in  females  than  in  males,  and  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult. 
The  local  form  so  frequently  seen  on  the  face  la  often  produced  by 
the  evaporation  caused  by  cold  winds,  by  chills  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  irritation  of  soap,  shaving,  &c.  Sometimea  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane. 

476.  Prognosig. — General  pityriasis  is  a  very  obstinate,  bat, 
happily,  a  rare  disease.  It  frequently  resists  all  treatment,  and  in 
one  instance  Rayer  saw  it  terminate  fatally.  The  local  forma  are 
also  intractable,  but  not  dangerous,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  recur 
at  intervals. 

477.  Treatment. — In  general  pityriasis,  if  the  patient  be  strong 
and  robust,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  followed  up  by 
antiphlogistic  remedies  fnd  regimen.  The  local  disorder  is  to  be 
treated  by  emollient  baths,  fomentations,  alkaline  baths,  and  opium 
to  lull  the  pruritus.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks  thai  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing lotion — 

B. 

Pota«as  liquorii,  |jj. 
Hydrocyanici  aciili  diluli,  3j. 
Miituie  amf gdal,  unkr.,  5vii> 


more  useful  in  quelling  the  pruritus  than  those  containing  either  the 
biborate  of  soda,  alum,  or  the  acetate  of  lead.  Sedatives  are  often 
required  to  diminish  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and  diarrhoea 
which  so  frequently  accompany  pityriasis.  Tonics  and  alteratives 
are  frequently  indicated,  and  great  benefit  is  often  obtained  from  a 
course  of  alkalies,  or  of  the  hydriodate  of  potassa.  The  following 
remark  by  Rayer  is  deserving  of  consideration : — "But  it  is  with  ge- 
neral pityriasis,  as  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  chronic  diaoases  of 
the  skin,  that  are  independent  of  appreciable  causes ;  a  solid  and  en- 
during cure  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  general  change  of  the  consti- 
tution, brought  about  by  dietetio  means,  long  and  regularly  poreucd, 
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effected  naturally  by  the  progress  of  years,  and  the  modifications  un- 
dergone by  the  organisation,  or  accidentally  induced  by  some  inter- 
vening disease,  such  as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c." 

Local  pi<^asis,  when  severe,  demands  the  same  constitutional  treat- 
ment as  the  general  form,  and  if  convenient,  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood.  The  local  disease,  when  it  affects  the  scalp,  requires  the  closest 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  this,  indeed,  will  frequently  be  su£Scient 
for  its  cure.  The  hair  should  be  removed,  and  when  the  inflammatory 
action  is  subdued,  some  weakly  stimulating  application  may  be  used  . 
to  the  surface,  such  as  an  alkaline  lotion,  a  drachm  of  liquor  potassce 
to  half  a  pint  of  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  camphor  spirit,  or  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  A  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury^ 
in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains 
to  the  half  pint,  is  the  application  best  suited  for  patches  on  the  face ; 
and  the  sine,  ointment  for  pityriasis  palpebrarum,  praputialis  and 
pudendalis.  The  white  precipitate  ointment  is  the  remedy  most  likely 
to  be  useful  in  pityriasis  palmaris  et  plantaris. 

In  a  case  of  unusual  irritability  of  constitution,  where  the  eruption 
of  pityriasis  was  accompanied  by  a  teasing  pruritus,  relief  was  afforded 
by  the  application  of  glycerin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INFLAMMATION  OF   THE  DERMA   INDUCED  BY  PARA- 
SITIO  ANIMALCULES  INHABITING  THE  EPIDERMA. 

478.  Thb  only  disease  belonging  to  this  division  is, 

SCABIES. 

The  preceding  groups  of  diseases,  whether  they  originate  in  a  local 
or  a  general  cause,  depend  upon  some  pathological  condition  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  system,  or  of  the  part  affected.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  pathological  condition,  we  may  have  inflammation  of 
the  derma  in  the  various  forms  herein  before  discussed,  namely,  con- 

J  festive,  effusive,  suppurative,  or  squamous.  The  present  group  differs 
rom  the  rest  in  obeying  a  specific  cause,  which  may  be  present  with* 
out  exciting  any  general  or  local  disorder  of  the  nervous  or  vascular 
system,  the  seat  of  the  cause  beins  the  eztra-neurous  and  extra-vas- 
cular epiderma.  When,  however,  the  cause  has  been  present  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  varying  with  its  number  and  with  the  temperament  of  the 
individual,  we  find  such  local  effects  produced  as  would  result  from  the 
presence  of  the  most  common  irritant.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is 
simple  excitation  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  giving  rise  to  pruritus ; 
next,  there  may  be  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels;  thirdly,  there 
may  be  effusion  of  transparent  lymph  beneath  the  epiderma,  consti- 
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tnting  vesicles ;  and  lastly,  tliere  may  be  supparation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  pustules ;  each  of  these  stages  following  an  ascending  grade  of 
irritation;  the  degree  in  which  the  irritation  is  evinced  depending  in 
a  greater  measure  on  the  temperament  of  the  individual  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  cause. 

Guided  by  the  Willanean  classification  alone,  we  should  be  led,  see- 
ing the  alterations  above  described,  in  their  first  stage,  to  refer  the 
disease  to  that  group  which  includes  erythema;  iu  its  second  degree 
of  severity,  we  might  follow  the  example  of  all  the  derraatologists  of 
the  present  day,  and  regard  it  aa  a  vesicular  disease,  while  in  the  high- 
est and  less  frequent  form  of  aggravation  we  should  place  it,  as  did 
Wilian,  among  the  pustules.  It  is  clear,  from  the  differences  of  such 
distinguished  men,  that  any  attempt  to  deduce  its  true  position  in 
cutaneous  nosology  from  the  accidental  appearances  respective  of  de- 
gree of  irritation  that  it  may  present,  must  not  only  fail,  but  lead  to 
serious  errors  in  diagnosis.  I  have  seen  cases  of  scabies  in  which 
there  were  no  vesicles  and  no  pustules,  but,  nevertheless,  the  acarus 
revelled  therein  in  undisturbed  enjoyment.  Where  would  be  the  re- 
putation of  the  medical  practitioner  who  took  no  steps  in  such  cases 
lo  protect  the  families  among  which  it  existed  against  the  transmission 
of  so  repulsive  a  disease  ? 

Another  and  a  serious  error  has  arisen  out  of  the  present  position 
of  scabies  in  the  nosological  scheme ;  I  allude  to  the  belief  that  I  have 
heard  expressed  and  seen  recorded,  that  scabies  may  originate  in  a 
disordered  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  system ;  that  an  eruption  of  scabica 
may  be  consequent  upon  constitutional  causes,  or  be  elicited  by  a 
particular  mode  of  diet.  As  well  might  we  conclude  that  constitutional 
disease  was  capable  of  engendering  other  external  parasites,  and  treat 
our  patients  with  internal  remedies,  while  we  neglect  the  external  con- 
ditions on  which  their  increase  depends. 

SCABIES. 
Syn.  Psora.     Itch.     Scahieg  papulfformis,  lymphattea,  purulenta, 

cacheetica.  Wilian. — Qah.  Fran. — Kraetze,  Germ. 
479.  Scabies'  is  an  affection  of  the  skin,  characterized  byscaliness 
of  the  epidcrma,  by  vesicles,  and  in  severe  cases  by  pustules;  to  which 
may  be  added  accidental  abrasions  and  scratches  produced  by  the 
nails.  It  is  accompanied  by  excessive  itching,  the  itching  being  aug- 
mented by  warmth,  and  by  the  use  of  stimulating  fowl  and  drinks. 

The  above  appearances  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  ani- 
malcule, the  acarus  scabiei,  which  burrows  within  the  epiderma,  and 
excites  irritation  in  the  papillary  surface  of  the  derma.  The  burrow- 
ing of  this  little  creature  gives  rise  to  the  scalineaa  (scabritiea)  and 
undermined  state  of  the  epiderma.  The  vesicles,  which  are  few  and 
scattered,  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  acari,  and  little 
relation  to  their  seat,  present  some  differences  in  form  and  character, 
respective  of  their  position.  Thus  in  the  thin  epiderma  of  the  lateral 
eurfaces  of  the  fingers  they  are  distinctly  conical  and  acuminated ;  on 

'Quaii  teatriliti. 
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the  wrists  and  other  parts  of  the  body  they  are  frequently  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  resemble  the  vesioles  of  eczema;  while  in  the  latter 
situations  they  are  also  variable  in  size.  The  Tesicles  differ  in  refe- 
rence to  their  contents;  in  those  of  a  conical  form,  the  contained  fluid 
is  transparent  and  viscous ;  in  the  rounded  vetide  the  fluid  is  also 
truisparent,  but  in  some  it  is  more  or  less  opaque  and  purifbrm.  The 
pustules  are  present  only  in  severe  cases,  or  m  persons  with  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  skin ;  they  are  generally  psydracious,  and  vanr  in 
size,  from  the  small  pustule  of  impetigo,  to  the  larger  pustule  of  eo- 
tiiyma. 

When  one  of  the  early  vesicles  of  scabies  is  examined  with  attention, 
a  minute  spot  or  streak  may  be  observed  npon  some  one  point  of  its 
B«rface.  This  is  the  aperture  originally  made  by  the  insect  on  its 
first  entrance  within  the  epiderma,  and  from  this  spot  or  streak  a 
whitish  line  may  be  traced  either  in  a  straight  or  a  curved  direction, 
into  the  neighbouring  epiderma.  The  whitish  line  is  the  cunieulu9^ 
or  burrow  of  the  acams ;  it  necessarily  varies  in  length,  being  sometimea 
as  much  as  five  or  six  lines  in  extent,  and  at  its  termination,  under  a 
slight  elevation  of  the  epiderma,  the  little  inhabitant  lies  concealed. 
The  acarus  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  experienced  eye  as  a 
small  dark  point  at  the  end  of  the  cuniculus,  and  if  a  thin  capsule  of 
epiderma  be  raised  in  this  situation  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the 
little  creature  is  brought  into  view. 

The  spot  or  streak  which  is  here  described  is  not  met  with  on  all 
the  vesicles,  for  the  same  animal  may  exdte  a  series  of  these  in  its 
course ;  and  a  number  may  be  developed  in  the  vicini^  of  its  habita* 
tion,  while  in  the  primitive  vesicle  alone-^that  formed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  acarus — ^it  is,  that  the  trace  of  its  entrance  can  be  expected. 
The  aperture,  again,  does  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the 
vesicle ;  it  is  the  too  close  neighbourhood  of  the  little  grubber  that 
acts  as  the  cause  of  formation  of  the  vesicle ;  the  vesicle  is  consequent- 
ly a  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the  derma  from  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  aratoTy  and  the  vesicle  is  formed  with  the  judgment  which  usually 
marks  Nature's  operations — ^namely,  before  a  defensive  provision 
would  be  too  late.  The  acarus  scabiei,  therefore,  is  never  situated 
within  the  vesicle  or  within  the  pustule,  and  there  is  no  communica- 
tion between  the  vesicle  and  the  cuniculus. 

The  eruption  of  scabies  usually  makes  its  first  appearance  between 
the  fingers ;  from  these  it  extends  more  or  less  quickly  to  the  wrists, 
flexures  of  the  elbow,  the  axillee,  and  the  abdomen.  In  weakly  con- 
stitutions, it  may  be  limited  to  the  hands  for  a  considerable  period 
without  extending  further,  while  in  severe  cases  and  sanguine  consti- 
tutions' it  may  speedily  spread  over  the  entire  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  face,  which  is  very  rarely  affected.^  The  excessive  itching 
causes  persons  suffering  from  this  annoyance  to  scratch,  with  violence, 
the  seat  of  the  eruption;  but  the  scratching  serves  only  to  extend  the 
pruritus,  and  the  skin  is  often  severely  torn  and  abraded*    When  the 

>  The  ou\j  ease  on  record  with  which  I  am  acqominted,  of  tcabies  affebtimg  the  fiMe» 
ii  one  mentioned  by  Alibert.  The  subject  was  an  infant,  and  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  disease  from  the  mamma  of  ite  narae* 
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points  of  the  vesicles  arc  broken,  they  become  covered  with  small^  1 
thin,  yellowish  scales,  and  when  they  are  made  to  bleed,  they  are  oOi  J 
casionally  followed  by  little  black  scales,  like  those  of  prurigo.  Whenf  I 
in  consequence  of  auperadded  irritation  from  susceptibility  of  the  skioj  J 
from  scratching,  from  injudicious  remedies,  or  from  &  plethoric  state] 
of  the  system,  the  vesicles  take  on  the  characters  of  pustules,  the  dia^  I 
case  assumes  the  appearance  which  has  been  described  by  Willan  unde*  | 
the  designation  ofpugtular  itch  (scabies  puruleiita.)  ■ 

The  seat  of  the  eruption  of  scabies  is  occasionally  found  to  he  modi* 
Bed  by  circumstances.  For  instance,  while,  in  the  generality  of  caseay  j 
the  disease  is  observed  between  the  fingers  and  on  the  wrists,  in  thos«  1 
who,  from  hard  labour  or  the  manipulation  of  hard  substances,  har*  | 
the  epiderma  of  the  hands  and  arms  much  thickened,  it  would  b*  I 
Bought  for  in  vain  on  those  parts.  In  tailors  and  needlewomen,  the  f 
eruption  is  first  developed  on  the  hands;  and  in  infants,  Rayer 
marks,  that  the  vesicles  are  first  perceived  upon  the  breech. 

The  activity  and  extent  of  scabies  are  strikingly  modified  by  the 
Btate  of  constitution  of  the  patient,  its  energy  maintaining  an  exact 
relation  with  the  vigour  of  the  system.  When  the  person  is  of  san- 
guine temperament,  and  robust,  the  scabies  spreads  rapidly,  and  gives 
rise  to  insupportable  pruritus;  when,  however,  the  subject  is  weakly 
and  infirm,  or  reduced  by  the  presence  of  other  disease,  its  progress 
is  slow,  the  eruption  partial,  and  the  pruritus  moderate. 

Although  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  soabtos  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mild  and  unimportant  aficction  as  respects  the  health,  producing  I 
but  little  local  disease,  and  no  constitutional  symptoms,  yet  in  warmer  I 
climates,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Dr.  Adams'  in  Madeira,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  pyrexia,  and  the  local  effects  are 
often  very  severe.  The  itch -animalcule  is  very  common  in  the  island 
of  Madeira,  whore  it  is  called  oufou  or  oiifam.  The  following  case, 
illustrative  of  these  remarks,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Adams's  account  of 
these  animalcules:' — 

"A  patient  (a  European)  applied  to  me  on  account  of  a  spreading 
inflammation,  attended  with  large  vesications,  collections  of  serum, 
in  some  places  of  pus,  with  intolerable  itching,  sometimes  intense  pain 
and  smart  fever.  All  these  symptoms  were  much  exasperated  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  day.  I  treated  it,  like  any  other  inflammatory 
complaint,  with  evacuants,  and  poultices  to  the  part.  The  latter  af- 
forded some  relief,  but  my  patient  grew  extremely  impatient  from 
the  fever  and  frequent  violent  pains,  which  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
This  induced  me  to  examine  the  part  with  more  care,  and  to  convince 
myself  that,  how  great  soever  the  pain  might  be,  the  mischief  ex- 
tended  only  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  . 
female  servant,  who  assisted  with  the  poultices,  pronounced  the  dis- 
ease DUi^ues,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  ex- 
tracted two  from  the  edges  of  the  sore,  which  he  saw  crawling  on  liia 
nail.  This  appearance  of  the  disease,  so  entirely  local,  and  the  part 
affected  with  such  violence,  was  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
met  with  before,  that  no  evidence  less  than  the  above  would  have 
'  Oo  Uorbid  FoUaui.  *  Pa|[a  SUS. 
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satisfied  me.  The  pain  indeed  was  less  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  disease  was  immediately  on  the  rete  mneosum.  Subsequent  ez- 
])erience  taught  me  that  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  disease  yielded  instantly  to  the  usual  topical  remedy." 

480.  DiagnoM. — One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  history 
of  scabies  is  the  distinction  of  the  disease  from  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  and  this  not  only  with  reference  to  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  management  to  be  adopted.  The  treat- 
ment which  is  applicable  to  scabies  would  be  highly  mischievous  in 
other  diseases  with  which  it  might  be  confounded ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  means  appropriate  for  the  cure  of  other  diseases  would 
leave  the  itch  in  full  possession  of  its  mischievous  activity.  The 
chief  diagnostic  features  of  scabies  are,  firstly j  a  peculiar  scalineas 
and  undermined  state  of  the  epiderma,  which  are  not  met  with  in 
other  cutaneous  affections ;  secondly y  its  conical  vesicles,  with  acumi- 
nated and  tl'ansparent  points;  and  thirdly y  and  principally,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acarus,  which  may  be  extracted  from  its  retreat  beneath 
the  loosened  epiderma,  with  the  point  of  any  sharp  instrument.  The 
diseases  with  which  this  disease  may  be  confounded  Are,  eczema,  pru- 
rigo, lichen,  impetigo,  and  ecthyma. 

Eczema  is  a  vesicular  disease,  and  therefore  bears  some  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  characters  of  scabies,  but  the  vesicles  are  globular,  and 
scarcely  raised  above  the  surface ;  they  are  always  collected  in  clus- 
ters, and  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  pricking,  rather  than  of  itching; 
moreover,  eczema  is  not  communicable  by  contact. 

Prurigo  is  a  disease  attended  with  thickening  and  considerable  al- 
teration of  the  skin,  and  unaccompanied  by  vesicles ;  it  occurs  on  the 
back  and  shoulders,  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  where  the  skin 
is  thickest.  The  pimples  of  prurigo  are  frequently  torn  by  the  nails, 
and  surmounted  by  little  black  scabs,  which  are  characteristic  of  pru- 
rigo ;  whereas  the  scabs  which  form  on  the  ruptured  vesicles  of  scabies 
are  mere  scales,  and  yellowish  in  colour,  a  few  only  being  black,  when 
the  scratching  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  the  vesicles  bleed. 
The  pruritus  of  the  two  diseases,  a^in,  is  different ;  in  prurigo,  it  is 
burning  and  painful,  which  is  not  the  case  in  scabies,  and  moreover, 
the  disease  is  not  communicable.  Prurigo  is  occasionally  met  with  as 
a  complication  of  scabies,  and  in  this  case  the  diagnosis  requires  a 
nice  discrimination. 

Lichen  simplex,  again,  is  a  papular  disease  without  vesicles,  the 
pimples  being  for  the  most  part  thickly  disseminated.  When  lichen 
occurs  on  the  hands,  it  affects  the  dorsal  surface,  and  not  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  finders ;  the  pruritus  accompanying  lichen  is  trifling 
when  compared  with  that  of  scabies,  and  the  disease  is  not  contagious. 
Lichen  sometimes  complicates  the  eruption  of  scabies. 

Scabies  can  only  be  mistaken  for  impetigo  and  ecthyma  when  com- 
plicated with  pustules ;  however,  the  limitation  of  the  pustules  to  the 
hands  or  flexures  of  the  joints,  and  the  presence  of  the  scaly  epider- 
ma and  conical  vesicles  of  itch,  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
diagnosis. 

Another  complication  of  scabies  frequently  results  from  the  irritft« 
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tion  of  substances  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tlie  <lisetise ;  it  is,  an 
eruption  of  eczema  aimpleK.  I  liave  seen  cases  wherein  the  treatment 
of  scabies  has  been  continued  for  upwards  of  six  months,  and  the  dia- 
oaao,  to  all  appearance,  has  resisted  the  remedies  employed  for  its 
cure.  But  in  these  cases,  the  scabies  was  loug  since  eradicated,  and 
the  obstinato  eruption  which  continued  was  an  eczema  simplex,  iur 
duced  and  perpetuated  by  the  irritating  applications  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  supposed  itch.  These  cases  immediately  recovered  when  treat- 
ment was  laid  aside. 

481,  Causes. — Scabies  affects  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks  of 
society,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  among  the  lower  classes,  in  whom 
personal  cleanliness  is  neglected,  and  the  opportunity  of  communica- 
tion consequently  greater.  When  the  disease  makes  its  invasion  in 
respectable  families,  its  source  may  generally  be  traced  to  laundresses, 
servants,  and  their  connexions. 

The  disease  is  always  communicated  by  contact,  either  inmediately, 
or  through  the  medium  of  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been  in  thu 
possession  of  the  infected  individual.  But  there  are  many  circum- 
stances predisposing  to  its  influence,  such  as  luxuriant  health  aud 
vigour,  sanguine  or  lymphatic  temperament,  the  spring  or  summer 
eeaaon  of  the  year,  warm  climate,  youth,  confined  atmosphere,  want 
of  cleanliness,  &c.  The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  invasion  of  the  acarus,  presents  several  important 
and  remarkable  modifications,  having  relation  to  the  state  of  health  and 
age  of  the  subject,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus,  in  strong  and 
healthy  children,  the  vesicles  have  been  observed  at  the  end  of  two 
days  after  contact,  the  ordinary  period  for  children  being  four  or  five 
days,  while  in  those  that  are  weakly,  the  period  of  eruption  ma^  he 
still  further  postponed.  In  adults,  the  ordinary  period  of  incubation 
■is  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  in  the  winter,  the  ei'uption  may  not  appear 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Old  persona,  again,  require  a  still 
longer  time  for  the  development  of  the  vesicles,  particiUarlj  in  the 
winter  season. 

The  proximate  cause  of  scabies  is  the  acarus  scahici,*  which  is 
transferred  by  the  infected  to  those  who  are  sound  by  actual  contuci. 
In  some  instances,  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  sound  person  in  the 
adult  state;  while  in  others,  ova,  or  embryos  suspended  in  the  fiuid 
of  the  vesicles,  may  be  the  mode  of  transmission.  Certain  it  Is,  thut 
the  application  of  one  of  these  animalcules  to  the  skin  of  a  sound 
person  will  give  rise  to  the  disease. 

Some  highly  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments  on  the  habits  of 
the  animalcule  were  made,  on  the  revival  of  the  acarus  soahiei  in 
France,  by  M.  Albln  Gras,  a  pupil  at  St.  Louis,  and  published  by  thaC- 
gentleman  in  the  year  1834. 

Exp.  1. — "On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,"  writes  M.  Gras,  "in 
the  presence  of  several  physicians  and  students,  I  placed  two  living 
acari  on  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  my  fore-arm,  and  covered 
them  with  a  watch-glass  kept  in  its  place  by  a  bandage.     On  removing 

'  The  hiitnry  of  Ihis  animalcule  wiEl  be  found  reiordeJ  in  •  lepartte  chapter,  it  llw ' 
concluiiai]  of  the  Tolume. 
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the  apparatus  on  the  thirtieth,  we  found  two  superficial  ennicvli  (sil* 
Ions)  half  a  line  in  length,  and  at  their  extremity  two  little  white 
points,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  acari.  Substituting  a  fold  of 
linen,  retained  in  its  place  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  for  the 
watch-glass,  the  acari  were  left  undisturbed  for  six  days  longer.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  white  points  were  no  longer  perceptible,  and 
the  cuniculi  having  become  obliterated,  had  disappeared." 

Exp.  2. — ^'  On  the  first  of  September,  I  placed  seven  living  aeari 
on  my  fore>arm,  and  covered  them  with  a  fold  of  linen,  and  piece  of 
diachylon  plaster.  Four  days  after,  we  found  four  or  five  well-marked 
cuniculi.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  two  of  the  acari  being  extracted 
from  their  cuniculi,  were  found  active ;  they  were  then  replaced.  On 
the  twelfth,  another  animalcule  was  removed  and  examined ;  it  was 
quite  lively.  On  the  fourteenth,  there  was  considerable  itching,  with 
the  development  of  a  vesicle ;  the  cuniculi  were  two  lines  long.  On 
the  sixteenth,  there  were  9tveral  new  vesicles  near  to  the  eunie%Uij 
but  not  on  their  line.  On  the  seventeenth,  the  vesicles  of  the 
previous  day  had  been  rubbed  off  by  the  linen,  but  two  or  three 
new  ones  were  visible.  On  the  following  day  I  put  an  end  to  the 
experiment,  by  rubbing  some  sulphuro-alkaline  ointment  into  the 
part.  During  the  course  of  the  experiment,  I  suffered  pruritus  from 
time  to  time. 

Exp.  8. — "  On  the  ninth  of  the  month,  I  imprisoned  six  acari  on 
my  ring  finger,  by  means  of  the  finger  of  a  glove.  Next  day  there 
were  two  cuniculi  half  a  line  long.  The  acarus  of  one  of  these  bur- 
rows was  apparent  for  ten  days,  the  other  for  three  weeks,  but  after 
this  period  they  both  disappeared.  During  this  interval,  I  caute- 
rized several  suspicious  vesicles  developed  on  the  same  finger,  and 
discovered  two  new  cuniculi  originating  in  acari,  that  had  fixed  them- 
selves, without  having  been  observed.  None  of  the  vesicles  appeared  ' 
on  the  line  of  the  cuniculi." 

Exp.  4. — "I  lately  placed  nine  acari  in  the  bend  of  my  left  arm, 
and  retained  them  there  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Four  hours 
after,  I  felt  considerable  pruritus,  and  next  day  perceived  four  cuni- 
culi. Several  days  after,  some  vesicles  showed  themselves  on  my 
fore-arm." 

Exp.  5. — "  Having  placed  two  acari  in  the  flexure  of  the  elbow  of 
two  persons,  who  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit  to  my  experi- 
ments, on  one,  three  or  four  vesicles  were  apparent  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  were  accompanied  by  severe  itching.  On  the  other,  there  were 
two  cuniculi,  with  pruritus,  but  no  vesicles." 

Scabies  is  not  limited  to  man ;  it  is  not  unfrcquently  seen  in  ani- 
mals, and  by  them  may  sometimes  be  communicated  to  man.  During 
the  spring  of  1840,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  treating  a 
case  so  communicated,  in  the  person  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
bad  received  the  contagion  from  an  ass  upon  which  he  was  performing 
a  physiological  experiment. 

482.  Prognosis. — Scabies  is  a  mild  disease,  and  little  affective  of 
the  strength  of  the  system.  Some  few  cases  have  been  recorded,  in 
which  the  eruption  has  subsided  during  an  acute  disease,  to  re-appear 
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fts  soon  as  that  diseaso  had  become  sontcwhat  mitigated.  InstaDcea 
have  also  been  advanced,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  certain  seriong 
visceral  diseases  have  occasionally  been  developed,  upon  the  Huddeo 
retrocession  of  scabies.  These  statements,  however,  are  not  borne 
out  by  observation ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  ft 
brisk  attack  of  itch  would  rather  be  useful  than  otherwise,  m  an 
effective  counter-irritant. 

483.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  Ecabics  is  purely  local ;  in 
Bome  instancea,  it  is  true,  where  the  subjects  are  strong  and  pleihuric, 
benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  aperients,  or  by  the  ab- 
straction of  blood.  But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  constitutional 
means  are  required. 

Numerous  therapeutic  remedies  have  been  employed  from  time  to 
time  for  the  cure  of  this  disease ;  and  as  the  main  object  to  be  attained 
is  the  extermination  of  the  acarus,  many  have  been  successful.  Seve- 
ral of  these  medicines  act  by  means  of  their  stimulating  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  destroy  the  parasite,  excite  considerable 
irritation  in  the  skin.  Others,  again,  elFect  this  object  without  causing 
irritation,  or  they  give  rise  to  much  less  inconvenience.  In  selecting 
our  measures  of  treatment,  therefore,  our  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  employment  of  remedies  which  will  act  with  certainty,  and  will 
produce  the  least  possible  degree  of  excitement  in  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face. Such  a  remedy  is  presented  to  us  in  sulphur,  which  may,  in- 
deed, be  regarded  as  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  scabies.  To  effect 
the  cure,  the  sulphur  is  well  rubbed  into  the  skin,  and  is  conveyed  by 
imbibition  into  the  texture  of  the  epiderma.  Here  it  probably  com- 
bines with  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  which 
acts  as  a  deadly  poison  on  the  acarus,  and  destroys  its  ova.  In  some 
instances,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  solution  is  employed  as  a 
wash  or  bath,  arid  answers  the  purpose  perfectly,  but  is  longer  in 
effecting  a  cure  than  the  sulphur,  probably  on  account  of  the  gradual 
and  constant  generation  of  the  gas  in  the  tissue  of  the  epiderma  in  the 
latter  case.  The  sutphuretted  hydrogen  lotion  gives  riso  to  less  irri- 
tation than  the  sulphur  ointment,  and  is  therefore  a  preferable  mode 
of  treatment  in  children,  and  persona  with  a  delicate  skin.  Before 
either  of  these  or  any  other  remedies  are  employed,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  prepare  the  skin  for  their  reception  by  a  thorough  ablu- 
tion with  a  warm  solution  of  aubcarbonate  of  potash,  containing  about 
half  a  pound  of  alkaline  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

To  effect  the  cure  of  scabies  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  best 
preparation  of  sulphur  is  the  compound  sulphur  ointment,  of  which, 
in  the  adult,  four  ounces  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  entire  skin 
before  the  fire,  and  particularly  into  the  affected  portions,  morning 
and  evening,  for  two  days.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  patient 
should  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  and  retain  the  same  during  the  wliule  of 
the  treatment.  When  this  covering  is  not  sufliciently  large  lo  en- 
velop the  entire  body,  he  should  also  lie  between  blankets.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  patient  should  take  a  warm  hath,  and 
wash  the  skin  thoroughly  with  plenty  of  soap,  when  the  cure  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  effected.     Much,  however,  depends  upon 
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the  manner  in  which  the  alkaline  ablution  and  the  friction  of  the  af- 
fected parts  shall  hav«  been  performed.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
desirable,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  continue  the  inunction  u>r  a 
third  day,  or  to  use  the  white  precipitate  ointment^  to  the  affected 
parts  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  case  any  oya  may  have  escaped  the 
influence  of  the  sulphur  treatment.  In  children,  one-half  of  the  above 
quantity  of  ointment  will  be  found  sufficient.  This  method,  while  it 
offers  the  advantage  of  a  rapid  cure,  is  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of 
producing  accidental  eruptions.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  combining  with 
this  plan  the  internal  administration  of  sulphur,  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm;  with  a  scruple  of  bitartrate  of  potasn,  in  treacle,  three  times 
a  day.  And  this  I  should  recommend  to  be  done,  when  the  cure  by 
inunction  of  lard  or  chamomile  ointment  is  preferred. 

When  time  is  not  a  main  object  in  the  cure  of  the  disease,  recovery 
may  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  week,  with  less  risk  of  exciting  un- 
pleasant irritation,  by  means  of  the  simple  sulphur  ointment  combined 
with  subcarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
alkali  to  a  pound  of  the  ointment;  of  this,  two  or  three  ounces  may 
be  rubbed  into  the  affected  parts  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Or  again,  by  the  compound  sulphur  ointment,  used  in  the  same  quan- 
tity, and  at  the  same  intervals. 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  treatment  consists  in  bathing  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  in  a  solution  or  bath  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  contain- 
ing one  or  two  ounces  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  tepid  water;  or  in 
sponging  the  skin  with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing solutions  in  half  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day: 

&.  B. 

Solphoreti  potasae,  ^ij.  Acidi  moriatici,  §j. 

Aqu»,  Oj.  Aqua,  Oj. 

M.  ft  Bolutio.  M.  ft.  Bolutio. 

The  former  of  these  methods  is  well  adapted  for  young  children, 
but  the  latter  frequently  creates  considerable  irritation,  and  produces 
accidental  erruptions.  The  duration  of  treatment  is  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

Numerous  other  preparations,  sulphureous  and  not  sulphureous, 
and  each  possessing,  according  to  their  advocates,  peculiar  advan- 
tages, have  been  recommended  by  different  authors.  Among  the 
more  deserving  of  these  remedies  are  the  following : — 

Saponaceous  compounds. 
B.  B. 

Potasss  sabcarbonatis,  3ij.  Sulphnris  sublimati. 

Aquae,  ^j.  SaponU  alb.,  aa  lb  8S. 

Olei  ohvarum,  ^ss.  M. 

Camphorae  gammi,  ^ij. 
SalpnurU  sablioiati,  ^v. 
M. 

VB.  ~~ 

Ung.  hydrarg.  ammonio-chloridi,  ^j. 
Moachi,  gy.  ij. 
Olei  lavandiilaB,  n^ij. 
Olei  axnygdalarum,  ^. 
M. 
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The  saponaceous  compounds  possess  the  advantage  of  not  &oilingi{ 
the  habiliments  of  the  patient,  but  they  require  a  longer  use  than  thcul 
Bulphur  remeiiics,  namely,  two  or  three  weeka.  j 

Pyhorel  recommends  the  friction  of  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuret  of^ 
lime  with  sweet  oil  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  without  any  applica-" 
tion  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  treatment  being  continued  foftl 
fifteen  or  twenty  days.     Fantonetti  advocated  the  use  of  chloride  of 
lime;  and  Dclpech,  the  employment  of  frictions  of  sweet  oil  alone^ 
This  last  remedy  would,  doubtless,  act  most  destructively  upon  thei  I 
Kcarus,  should  the  oil  reach  the  animalcule.     In  my  owu  practice,  l>fl 
have  found  sweet  oil,  contuining  a  little  camphor,  very  ancceSsful  inr 
infants  whose  skin  was  too  tender  to  bear  sulphur  ointment.     And,* 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  oily  matter  bearing  a  considerable  share  J 
in  the  curative  agency  of  tlie  sulphur  remedies,  I  have  also  employed'  I 
inunction  with  lard  alone,  with  a  satisfactory  result.     The  lard  re-  4 
quires  to  be  well  rubbed  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  int«n 
those  chiefly  affected,  night  and  morning ;  and,  by  the  end  of  a  week,*  1 
the  cure  is  complete.     A  warm  soap-bath  should  then  be  takei 
purify  the  skin.     Mr.  Stiff,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  "Medi-'^ 
cal  Times,"  in  1845,  is  an  advocate  for  this  plan;  and  M.  Bazin, 
some  trials  lately  made  at  St.  Louis,  states  the  number  of  frictions 
with  oil  or  lard  requisite  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  to  be  six. 

M.  Bazin,  however,  prefers  an  ointment  of  camomile  to  the  Bim>  i 
pie  lard,  and  he  states,  as  its  advantages,  that  it  cures  in  three  fri^  % 
tions;  that  it  relieves  the  itching  instantly;  and  that  it  gives  r 
no  secondary  eruptions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sulphur  and  au!pho-^«i 
alkaline  treatment.     His  formula  for  making  the  ointment  is  to  min- 
gle equal  parts  of  fresh  camomile  flowers,  olive  oil,  and  lard,  and 
heat  them  together  on  a  sand-bath.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  same 

[lurpose  would  be  gained  by  adding  the  essential  oil  of  camomile  to 
ard. 

Among  the  simples  recommended  from  time  to  time  by  differeat  ,4 
physicians,  or  employed  popularly,  are,  solution  of  tobacco,  used  bj^J 
Boerbaave,  but  liable  to  many  objections;  atavesacre;  hellebore;  scWl 
bious;  Bweet-scented  rnsh ;  elicampane;  and  onions.  T 

The  use  of  atavesacre  and  hellebore  has  lately  been  revived,  aod^  J 
according  to  their  respective  suggestors,  with  flattering  success.     M.  % 
Eourguignon  recommends  that  the  patients  should  begin  their  treat- 'J 
ment  as  usual,  by  taking  a  soap-bath ;  that,  after  the  bath,  the  staves-  i 
acre  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  whole  body,  particularly  ' 
into  the  parts  chiefly  affected ;  and  that  the  inunction  should  be  re- 
peated four  times  a  day.     On  the  fourth  day  the  cure  is  complete, 
and  another  soap-bath  should  be  taken.     M.  Bourguignon's  formula 
for  the  ointment  is,  twelve  ounces  of  powder  of  the  seeds  of  staves  a  ore, 
L     to  be  stirred  into  twenty  ounces  of  boiling  lard,  and  macerated  in  s 
I     sand-bath  for  twenty-four  hours.     It  may  then  be  strained,  and  some 
H     essences  added  to  give  it  a  pleasant  odour. 

H  The  formula  proposed  for  the  hellebore  is,  to  mix  together  eight  i 
H  ounces  of  powder  of  white  hellebore  with  four  ounces  of  soft  soup,  4 
H    and  sufficient  hot  water  to  bring  it  to  a  conaistonce  fitted  for  frictioq  T 
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on  the  skin.  It  should  be  used  OBoe  a  day  imttt  all  itchinji^  ceases, 
and  then  washed  away  in  a  warm  bath.  After  a  few  fhotions,  it 
produces  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  skin. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  garments  worn 
by  the  patient,  and  the  bedclothes  in  which  he  has  lain,  should  be  dis- 
infected by  exposure  to  sulphureous  acid  gas.  This  is  a  measure  of 
great  importance  in  the  obsenrance,  since  the  acari  and  their  ova  re- 
main attached  to  all  articles  of  apparel,  and  are  easily  communicated 
by  them. '  Indeed,  whenever  practicable,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  infected  clothing  should  be  destroyed.  To  complete  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  animalcules,  perfumes  should  be  worn  in  the  dress  for 
seyeral  weeks. 

l%e  treatment  of  scabies  has  been  enriched  by  the  obserrations  of 
M.  Albin  Gras,  in  the  work  before  alluded  to.     He  obserres: — 

^^  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  living  acari  from  a  patient  who  had 
taken  two  or  three  sulphur  baths,  containing  four  ounces  of  sulphuret 
of  potass  to  the  bath.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  frequently  found  them 
all  dead  after  a  single  friction  with  the  sulphuro-alkaline  ointment." 
^^  But,  although  the  insects  are  dead,  vesicles  still  continue  to  appear 
for  several  days." 

<<  Immersed  in  pure  water,  the  acarus  was  yet  alive  after  three 
hours;  in  saline  water,  it  moved  feebly  at  the  end  of  three  hours; 
in  Goulard  solution,  it  lived  after  an  hour;  in  olive  oil,  almond 
oil  and  castor  oil,  it  survived  more  than  two  hours.  In  croton  oil  it 
was  living  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  but  dead  at  the  end  of  four ;  in 
lime  water  it  was  dead  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  in  vinegar,  in 
twenty  minutes ;  in  alcohol,  also  in  twenty  minutes ;  but  in  naphtha- 
line still  more  quickly ;  in  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potass,  it  was 
dead  in  twelve  minutes ;  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  in  nine  minutes ;  in 
a  concentrated  solutioh  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  the  acarus  ceased  to 
exist  in  from  four  to  six  minutes ;  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  aoid  it 
was  dead  in  four  minutes ;  in  sulphuric  ac\d,  diluted  with  three  parts 
water,  it  died  in  three  minutes ;  in  pure  creasote,  and  in  concentrated 
acids  and  alkalies,  its  death  was  immediate.  Placed  over  night  on 
powdered  sulphur,  the  animalcule  was  found  dead  the  next  day ;  and 
it  required  to  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  for  sixteen 
minutes  before  it  died." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TUBERCULOUS  AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  DERMA. 

484.  In  the  physiological  classification  which  I  have  adopted  as  the 
groundwork  of  this  treatise,  I  originally  omitted  the  order  "  Tuber- 
cula"  of  Willan.  My  reasons  for  this  omission  were,  in  the  first 
place,  the  incongruity  of  the  diseases  which  he  assembles  together 
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under  that  designation;  and  secondly,  the  insufficiency  of  so  artifi- 
cial a  character  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  only  two  diBeascB  which 
may  correctly  be  retained  as  affections  of  the  skin.  The  diseases  to 
which  I  refer  are  lupu»  and  ke/U.  Rayer  recognises  the  order,  but 
omitB  several  of  the  diseaseB  proposed  by  Witlan,  and  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  which  remain  will,  better  than  any  commentary,  show 
the  propriety  of  their  rejection  by  me.  Tho  diseases  comprised  in 
Rayer's  order  are,  lupus,  cutaneous  scrofula,  cancer,  Greek  clepbao- 
tiaais,  syphilitic  tubercles,  and  accidental  or  excttod  tubercles. 


485.  The  varieties  of  lupus  are  two  in  number — namely, 

Lupus  non  exedena. 
Lupus  exedena. 
Biett  classea  lupus,  agreeably  to  its  effects,  into  three  kinds,  namely, 
into  that  which  destroys  tho  surface;  that  which  penetrates  deeply; 
and  that  which  is  attended  with  hypertrophy.  To  these  Cazenave  adds 
a  fourth,  which  he  says  has  been  described  by  Biett,  under  the  name 
of  erythema  centrifugum,  but  which  he  prefers  to  name  luput  erythe- 
matosus. This  latter  attacks  the  face,  particularly  in  women;  com- 
mences by  a  small  spot,  which  spreads  slowly,  and  is  bounded  by  a 
more  or  less  raised  edge.  Cazenave  is  right  in  distinguishlnff  this 
form  of  cutaneous  diaease,  but  whether  he  is  equally  so  in  placing  it 
in  the  same  group  with  lupus  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determuied. 

H:rU8  NON  EXBDENS. 
S/D.    Htrfti  txti*tii.    Vitiligo.     Ltua, 

486.  Lupus  non  exedens  (Plate  13,)  makes  its  appearance  in  tho 
formofoneormoreelevatiousof  a  circular  or  oval  shape,  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter.  The  tubercles 
are  of  a  dull  red  hue,  or  salmon-coloured,  and  semi-transparent ;  and 
not  unfrequently  they  resemble  a  reddish  transparent  jelly  effused 
upon  the  skin,  and  streaked  with  the  ramifications  of  a  few  small 
blood-vesaels.  When  pressed  under  the  finger  they  are  found  to  be 
soft,  and  when  the  finger  is  removed,  they  are  blanched  and  flattened. 
The  epiderma  covering  the  tubercles  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, smooth,  but  later,  cracks  and  peels  off,  and  its  white  and  broken 
margins  are  apparent  around  the  circumference  of  the  elevations. 
When  more  than  one  tubercle  exists,  they  are  usually  found  clustered 
together,  and  generally  assume  an  annular  tUsposition.  The  more 
common  seat  of  this  disease  is  the  face,  and  more  particularly  the 
nose.  I  have  also  seen  it  on  tlie  lower  eyelid,  beneath  the  chin,  and 
on  the  arm. 

The  tubercles  of  lupus  give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience  beyond 
their  appearance,  and  may  exist  for  monilis  without  undergoing  any 
change.  Occasionally  they  are  scratched,  and  then  a  thin  scale  forms 
upon  their  summit.  Then  this  scale  is  torn  off,  and  another  is  pro- 
duced; each  successive  scale  being  largor  than  the  preceding,  and 
being  the  cause  of  a  repetition  of  the  violence  of  scratching.     After 
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a  variable  period  of  time,  more  tabereles  begin  to  be  apparent  around 
the  borders  of  the  original  patch.  Perhaps  this  second  crop  assumes 
an  annular  form,  and  the  primary  tubercles  have  subsided  and  disap- 
peared. The  process  by  which  subsidence  and  disappearance  of  the 
tubercles  is  effected,  seems  to  be  one  of  absorption.  There  is  no  ul- 
ceration, and  yet  the  tubercles  leave  cicatriied  pits  behind  them. 
Sometimes  the  disease  spreads  superficially  and  more  quick}y  over 
the  skin,  and  then  the  surface  which  it  has  left  is  crossed  by  white 
scar-like  ridges  and  bands.  Every  trace  of  the  normal  structure  of 
the  skin  has  disappeared ;  it  has  slightly  sunk,  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  inteeument,  and  the  spaces  between  the  white  lines  are 
pale,  and  salmon-coloured,  and  semi-transparent,  the  epiderma  being 
smooth,  thin,  and  glossy.  Occasionally  fresh  tubercles  spring  up  on 
this  surface,  and  the  disease  is  in  this  manner  perpetuated.  Some- 
times I  have  seen  the  patches  covered  by  thick  crusts  from  an  oozing 
of  an  ichorous  fluid  following  the  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

When  the  disease  has  subsided,  the  skin  never  resumes  its  original 
appearance,  even  where  there  are  no  cicatrices.  The  epiderma  is  very 
thm,  the  linear  marking  of  the  skin  is  lost,  and  it  looks  flabby  and 
loose.  Moreover,  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  also  destroyed, 
a  change  which  may  be  perceived  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease. 

When  the  tubercles  attack  the  border  of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  their 
absorption  causes  a  loss  of  substance  of  that  organ,  and  gives  to  the 
external  aperture  a  notched  and  irregular  outline.  When  this  change 
occurs  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  the  point  of  the  nose  becomes 
unnaturally  acute. 

There  are  fragments  of  Bateman's  description  of  vitiligo  which  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  lupus  non  exedens ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  this  disease  which  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  de- 
scription. For  example,  referring  to  the  tubercles,  he  remarks: — 
^^  As  they  gradually  subside  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  they  creep 
along  in  one  direction,  as,  for  example,  across  the  face,  or  along  the 
limbs,  chequering  the  whole  superficies  with  a  veal-skin  appearance.'* 
The  veal-skin  appearance  relates  to  the  inside  of  the  skin,  an  expla- 
nation without  which  the  text  is  hardly  intelligible.  To  the  above 
comparison  Bateman  adds,  ^Hhis  white  and  glistening  appearance, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  flesh  of  calves  (vituli,)  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  generic  term."  Again,  he  observes,  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  skin,  ^^  a  smooth  shining  surface,  as  if  polished,  being 
left,  and  a  morbid  whiteness  remaining  through  life.  The  eruption 
never  goes  on  to  ulceration.''  Now,  all  this  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  appearance  of  the  area  of  a  circular  patch  of  lupus  non  exe- 
dens, or  with  the  skin  on  which  its  devastations  have  been  committed. 
The  disease  termed  by  Celsus  *'  leuce,"  I  also  believe  to  be  the  affec- 
tion now  under  consideration.  Bateman,  wishing  to  show  that  leuco 
differed  from  vitiligo,  observes,  that  'Meuce  deeply  affects  the  skin 
and  subjacent  structure,  occasioning  a  loss  of  sensibility,  and  ulti- 
mately of  vitality,  in  those  parts." 
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LUPl'B  EXBDKNB. 

Sjn,  Noli  nt  la»«fi.     Darin  ta«e"tHtt.     E4lhiomtnf.  Allbcrl. 

487.  Lupus  excdens  commences,  like  the  preceding,  by  a  tubercle 
of  ft  dull  red  colour,  but  harder  and  densei'  in  structure  than  those 
nbove  described.  The  more  frequent  seat  of  the  tubercle  is  the  nose, 
either  the  nia  or  tip,  and  Bometimes  the  border  of  the  ala  or  columna. 
After  a  variable  period  of  time,  during  which  the  tubercle  remains 
Indolent,  a  thin  brown  and  adherent  seab  forms  upon  its  summit. 
This  scab  is  usually  scratched  off,  and  another  is  produced  in  its  place 
by  the  desiccation  of  an  ichorous  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  abraded 
tubercle.  On  the  removal  of  this  latter  scab,  the^skin  beneath  is 
found  more  or  less  deeply  ulcerated,  and  the  ulcer  soon  becomes  con- 
cealed by  another  and  a  larger  scab,  resulting  from  the  drying  up  of 
the  sero-purulent  secretion  which  is  poured  out  on  its  surface. 

The  ulcer,  like  the  original  tubercle,  offers  much  difference  in  re- 
spect of  rapidity  of  progress,  being  one  while  very  slow,  and  another 
while  very  speedy,  in  its  devastating  course.  When  the  latter  ten- 
dency exists,  the  entire  nose  has  been  seen  to  be  destroyed  in  less 
than  a  month;  a  character  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  lupii8  vorax.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  of  lupus  exedens  is  uneven, 
sometimes  studded  with  unhealthy  granulations,  but  more  frequently 
covered  with  white  patches  of  lympn.  Its  edges  are  thickened  and 
red,  and  it  froquently  pours  forth  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fetid, 
ichorous,  and  semipurulent  6uid. 

When  the  ulcer  of  lupus  exedens  heals,  the  cicatrix  is  remarkable 
for  the  white  and  corrugated  bands,  and  the  unheal  thy- looking  skin 
described  in  connexion  with  the  previous  disease ;  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  morbid  action  on  these  cicatrized  spots  is  far  from  being  un- 
common. 

Lupus  exedens  sometimes  attacks  the  interior  of  the  nose,  and  then 
a  fetid  discharge  usually  precedes  the  extension  of  the  disease  out- 
wardly. It  occasions  much  swelling  of  that  organ.  The  disease 
makes  its  appearance  also  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  upon  the 
upper  lip,  and  sometimes  on  the  cheek ;  and  in  these  situations  causes 
considerable  tumefaction,  with  redness  of  the  surrounding  skin. 

Lupus  exedens  is  occasionally  seen  as  a  superficial  phagediienic  ul- 
ceration of  the  skin.  Such  a  case  I  have  now  under  my  treatment; 
it  is  remarkable  for  ita  perfectly  circular  figure.  Now  and  then  it 
appears  in  the  annular  form,  leaving  a  circular  island  of  unaffected 
skin.  When  its  tendency  is  to  proceed  inwards  to  the  deeper  tissues, 
the  devastation  which  it  occasions  is  often  frightful ;  nil  the  structures 
in  its  course,  including  even  the  bones,  are  destroyed;  the  nares  are 
laid  open,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  necrosed,  and  the  eye- 
balls, losing  their  support,  sink  into  the  chasm  which  the  removal  of 
the  subjacent  parts  occasion)).  And  all  this  without  producing  much 
pain,  for  the  ulcers  of  lupus  exedens,  like  their  tubercles,  are  remarka- 
ble for  deficiency  of  sensibility. 

488.  Diagnotii. — Lupus  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  Its  dull-red,  indolent  tubercles,  ifi  the  first  instance, 
tbeir  incrustatioa  or  ulceration  eubsequcntly,  and  then  the  unhealthy- 
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looking  or  deeply-pitted  cicatrix,  are  pathognomonic  characters.  To 
these  may  be  added,  its  seat ;  the  nose,  lips,  eyelids,  and  neck  being 
its  more  common  situations.  Rayer  observes,  that  '^  the  solitary  tu- 
bercles of  lupus  exedens  of  the  cheeks  have  frequently  been  mistaken 
during  their  stationary  period  for  small  sanguineous  tumours  or  n»vi." 
I  have  seen  the  tubercles  of  lupus  non  exedens  present  precisely  this 
character. 

489.  Cau9e». — Lupus  seems  to  depend  upon  a  scrofulous  taint  of 
constitution ;  perhaps,  syphilitic  taint  might  be  the  more  correct  ex- 
pression. It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  in  the 
tower  than  in  tl^  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society. 

490.  PrognoM. — Uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  the  disease  is  al- 
ways tedious,  lasting  for  years  or  for  life,  and  resisting  often  the  beet 
planned  treatment.  The  indolent  form  is  more  favourable  than  the 
active  kind. 

491.  Treatment. — I  have  obtained  the  best  results  in  both  forms 
of  lupus  from  a  prolonged  course  of  liquor  hydriodatis  hydrar^ri  et 
arsenici ;  modifying  the  local  disease  by  the  occasional  application  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  or  the  acetum  cantharidis  made  with 
strong  acetic  acid.  As  a  constitutional  remedy,  unless  special  indi- 
cations call  for  a  different  course,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  better 
medicine  than  the  above  solution.  I  have  also  obtained  good  results 
from  the  protioduret  of  mercury,  combined  with  naiacum  and  the 
oxvsulphuret  of  antimony.  Other  remedies  that  have  been  favour- 
ably spoken  of  are,  iodide  of  arsenic,  liquor  arsenicalis,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  combined  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

M.  Lemery,  of  St.  Louis'  Hospital,  finding  the  ordinary  remedies 
for  lupus  so  little  successful,  had  recourse  to  cod-liver  oil,  of  which 
he  speaks  in  the  most  encouraging  terms.  He  begins  with  the  dose 
of  an  ounce  three  times  a  day,  increasing  the  quantity  for  fifteen 
days,  by  which  time  he  reaches  six  ounces  a  dose.  If  the  disease 
exhibit  no  indication  of  submission,  he  goes  on  until  he  arrives  at  two 
pints  in  the  day.  Should  the  stomach  revolt,  a  glass  or  two  of  seltaer 
water  is  given ;  and  if  any  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  or  fever  supervene,  tne  oil  is  suspended,  but  commenced 
again  at  the  minimum  dose  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  disappear.^ 

M.  Devergie,  M.  Lemery's  colleague  in  St.  Louis,  states  that  M. 
Lemery  has  over-estimatea  the  benefits  of  cod-liver  oil ;  but  that  in 
the  serpiginous  form  of  the  disease  before  ulceration  has  commenced, 
he  has,  undoubtedly,  found  it  of  service.  He  mentions  the  iodide  of 
iron  with  favour;  and,  as  an  application  to  the  ulcerations,  the  oil  of 
juniper  applied  every  fourth  day.  The  tubercles  he  treats  with  caustic' 

Lupus  exedens  requires  the  local  treatment  usually  employed  for 
phagedsenic  sores.  For  example:  the  nitric  acid  and  chloride  of  line 
are  well  suited  to  destroy  the  ulcerated  surface  and  excite  the  capil- 
laries to  a  more  healthful  action ;  and,  with  the  same  object,  have 
been  recommended,  the  Vienna  paste ;  the  chloride  of  sine  paste ;  the 
arsenical  paste ;  and  Dupuytren^s  powder,  which  consists  of  arsenic 
diluted  with  two'hundreu  parts  of  calomel.     The  Vienna  paste  is 

*  Rerve  Madieo-Chirargicale»  vol.  iv.  *  Bulletin  ThVrapeotiqoe,  1848% 
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composed  of  equal  parts  of  potas3&  cum  calce  and  quicklime,  and  ia 
made  into  a  paste  witli  Bptrits  of  wine;  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste 
is  made  hy  adding  one  part  of  the  chloride  to  two  or  three  of  flour, 
and  moistening  the  powder  with  water ;  and  the  arsenical  paste  i^ 
m&do  by  combining  together  equal  parts  of  arsenic  and  animal  char- 
coal. The  Vienna  paste  requires  to  bo  applied  by  means  of  an  aper- 
ture in  a  piece  of  plaster,  and  may  be  left  on  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  chloride  of  zinc  paste  may  be  left  on  from  four  to  eight 
hours.  M,  Petrequin  gives  a  preference  to  the  chloride  of  gold  as  a 
caustic,  and,  next  to  that,  to  the  acid  nitrate  of  taercury.  To  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  lotion  of  chloride  of  lune,  or  a  weak  creasote  Ioti«n  will  be  found 
useful. 

For  the  form  of  eruption,  termed  by  Cazenave  Inpus  erythematosus, 
that  gentleman  recommends  sudorifics  internally,  particularly  guaia- 
oum,  and,  locally,  tar  ointment;  or  the  iodide  of  mercury,  combined 
with  olive-oil,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  to  be 
pencilled  on  the  eruption  daily  or  every  other  day. 


Kilii  ctra;  gtHuina:  ettalii :   roAiei- 
I  f  ratio.     Dt  iwlUnirii,,  Germ. 

492.  The  disease  of  the  skin,  termed  kelis,  was  first  particularly 
describedbyAlibcrt,  who  distinguished  it  by  the  came  of  "cancroide; ' 
assigning,  aa  his  reason  for  selecting  that  term,  the  judicious  practice 
of  early  observers  of  designating  diseases  by  the  names  of  the  things 
which  they  most  nearly  resembled.  The  word  "cancroide"  is  there- 
fore intended  to  draw  the  attention  to  a  supposed  resemblance  in  form 
between  this  disease  and  a  oi'ab,  and  is  synonymous  with  "  cheloide," 
derived  from  zi*"!,  forceps  cancrorum,  the  term  used  by  Rayer  and 
Gibort,  by  reason,  remarks  the  latter,  of  the  likeness  which  ihe  pro- 
longations of  the  tumour  bear  to  the  feet  of  the  crab.  Another  name 
given  to  this  affection,  and  one  which  I  regard  as  most  correct,  and 
have  therefore  adopted,  is  kelis,  derived  from  'i;^^,  macula,  vel,  pro- 
brum ;  this  term  having  reference  to  the  singularly  cicatrix-like  ap- 
pearance which  the  disease  so  frequently  presents. 

Besides  the  preceding,  Alibert  had  another  reason  for  employing 
the  term  "cancroide,"  namely,  that  of  associating  this  disease  with 
cancer.  The  cancroids,  he  observes,  maintain  a  relation  both  with 
tetters  and  cancers;  like  the  latter,  they  often  give  rise  to  acute, 
pungent,  and  lancinating  pains;  and,  he  asks,  "Will  they  form  an 
intermediate  genus."  This  is  a  more  important  qaeation  than  that 
of  the  etymology  of  the  disease. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  of  their  features  the  keloids  have  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  cancer, — for  example,  in  their  hardness, 
whiteness,  the  meandering  of  email  veins  on  thoir  surface,  the  total 
disorganization  of  the  skin  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  their  ex- 
tension into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin,  by  root-like  prolongationd. 
and,  above  all,  in  the  acute,  burning,  smarting,  and  lancinating  pain 
with  which  they  are  frequently  attended.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
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be  admitted,  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pass  spontaneously  into  a  state 
of  ulceration ;  they  have  none  of  the  large  and  tortuous  veins  which 
surround  a  cancerous  tumour,  the  adjacent  skin  is  wholly  unaffected, 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  implicated,  the  tumours  are  extremely 
slow  in  their  progress,  often  stationary  for  years,  and  sometimies  they 
disappear  entirely. 

Cazenave  and  Schedel  remark,  that  the  kelis  should  be  ''^  carefully 
distinguished  from  cancerous  affections  with  which,  in  truth,  it  has 
very  little  analogy."  Bayer  says,  that  ^^  keloid  formations  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  deleterious  influence  on  the  general  health."  Dr. 
Warren  calls  it  a  '^  troublesome  and  dangerous  disease."  Trouble- 
some it  is  certainly,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  dangerous,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  case  upon  which  Dr.  Warren  founds  his  inference  of 
the  danger  of  kelis  was  not  an  instance  of  this  disease,  but  one  of 
cancte.  He  states  that  it  affected  the  ala  of  the  nose ;  that,  after 
several  extirpations,  '^  a  considerable  tumour  appeared  on  the  face, 
and  another  under  the  jaw,"  while,  a  fortnight  after,  ^^a  tumour  is 
seen  extending  from  the  right  eye  and  side  of  the  nose  to  the  cheek, 
where  there  is  a  frightful  enlargement,  including  all  the  textures  of 
the  face  and  gums. ' 

According  to  the  admission  of  all  writers  on  the  subject,  the  disease 
is  rare ;  so  much  so,  that  the  total  number  of  cases  which  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  recorded,  amounts  only  to  twenty-four;  whereof, 
twelve  are  reported  by  Alibert,  five  by  Rayer,  three  by  Biett,  two  by 
Gibert,  one  by  Dr.  Warren,^  and  one  by  Dr.  Peace.  To  this  number 
I  may  add  seven  that  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 

Of  the  twelve  cases  reported  bv  Alibert,  eight  occurred  in  women. 
From  this  circumstance  he  was  led  to  deduce  the  inference  that  the 
disease  was  more  common  in  females  than  in  males.  Five  out  of  my 
seven  cases,  on  the  contrary,  were  males ;  while  four  out  of  the  five 
mentioned  by  Bayer  were  also  males.  Of  the  entire  twenty-seven, 
the  sex  is  unmentioned  in  three;  and  of  thcTemainder,  fourteen  were 
females,  and  ten  males. 

493.  The  cause  of  kelis  must  evidently  bo  sought  for  among  those 
conditions  of  the  constitution,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  ^ive  rise 
to  lupus  and  cancer.  In  five  of  my  seven  cases  there  existed  no 
known  cause,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
amples reported  by  other  authors.  In  four  only  of  the  twenty-seven 
cases  is  any  thing  like  a  remote  cause  established,  and  that  of  so 
trivial  a  nature,  as  to  be  obviously  inadequate  to  the  production  of 
so  grave  a  disease.  In  one  of  Bayer's  cases  the  tumour  sprang  from 
the  cicatrix  of  a  bum  received  in  childhood ;  in  another,  it  arose  from 
the  cicatrices  of  small-pox ;  and  in  a  third,  from  the  cicatrix  of  a  small 
punctured  wound;  while;  in  one  of  Alibert's  cases,  the  remote  cause 
was  a  slight  scratch.  Of  the  two  instances  in  which  I  was  enabled 
to  trace  the  ^owth  to  a  cause,  I  found  one  to  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  irntatmg  substances  to  the  skin;  and  the  other  to  origi- 
nate on  the  seat  of  application  of  a  blister.     From  this  circumstance 

>  Tba  lecond  case  reported  by  Dr.  Warren  appears  to  me  to  be  an  instance  of  carci- 
nomatotis  diaease  rather  than  of  kalis. 
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I  felt  inclined  to  classify  tlipse  two  cases  with  otlierB,  wlilch  are  seen 
more  frequently,  and  wbioh  are  termed  "false  kelia."  These  Utter 
may  always  be  traced  to  eotne  local  alteration  of  the  skin,  such  as  a 
cicatrix. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  Alibert's  cases,  I  find  no  reference 
made  to  any  hereditary  disposition  to  carcinomatous  disease:  in  the 
instance  in  question,  a  sister  of  the  patient  died  of  cancer  uteri. 
The  mother  of  one  of  my  patients  died,  he  informs  me,  of  a  similnr 
disease,  but  I  can  trace  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  families  of  the 
other  patients. 

The  similarity  of  position  of  the  morbid  growth  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  recorded  examples  of  this  disease  is  very  remarkable. 
In  three  of  my  cases  the  tumour  occupied  tho  centre  of  the  sternum ; 
white,  of  twenty-two  cases  (of  the  before-mentioned  twenty-four)  in 
which  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  stated,  thirteen  were  situated  on  the 
same  spot. 

A  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  the 
degree  of  annoynnce  which  these  tumours  are  calculated  to  give  to 
our  patients.  Alibort  observes,  that  they  are  the  torment  of  exist- 
ence, that  they  are  usually  attended  with  increased  heat,  that  they 
are  often  accompanied  with  itching  and  pricking  to  an  extent  that  ia 
insupportable,  that  the  pain  is  acute,  pungent,  and  lancinating,  and 
like  the  piercing  of  tho  skin  with  burning  needles.  That,  often,  the 
pain  extends  to  surrounding  part^,  and,  occasionally,  there  is  as  it 
were  a  dragging  from  within.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes 
indolent,  and  merely  give  rise  to  stiffness  of  the  skin.  The  cases  seen 
by  Rayer  appear  to  have  been  of  the  milder  kind  referred  to  by  Ali- 
bert;  he  remarks,  that  at  their  commencement  they  are  mere  points, 
and  these  points  are  affected  with  "pruritus  of  a  pretty  severe  de- 
scription." When  they  increase  to  the  size  of  a  "small  nazol-nnt  or 
the  barrel  of  a  quill,"  they  are  generally  indolent,  "unaffected  with 
morbid  heat  or  pain,"  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  the  seat  of  "any 
thing  like  painful  shooting  sensations."  Further,  he  says,  that  the 
inconvenience  they  occasion  is,  in  general,  so  trifling,  that  he  has 
known  patients  "refuse  to  submit  to  tho  curative  means  proposed  for 
their  relief."  Cazenave  and  Schedel  state,  that  the  little  tumours 
arise  and  grow  without  pain :  in  other  respects,  these  authors  follow 
the  description  of  symptoms  given  by  Alibert.  Dr.  Warren  mentions 
a  case  which  was  accompanied  by  a  '^stinging,  burning  pain."  Itl 
Dr.  Peace's  case,  the  tumour  originated  without  pain,  but,  after 
eighteen  months'  growth,  was  so  painful  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
lying  on  the  affected  side. 

494.  In  a  good  example  of  kelis,  illustrated  in  my  "  Portraits,"  the 
patient  was  a  robust  man,  forty-eight  years  of  age.  The  disease  first 
attracted  his  attention  about  seven  years  before  his  application  to  me. 
He  then  perceived  upon  the  middle  of  the  breast  four  slightly-raised 
tubercles,  which  coalesced  and  gradually  increased  in  siae,  until  thej 
formed  a  broad-spreading,  irregularly  shaped  excrescence.  In  figure, 
this  excrescence  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  bird,  the  head  of  the  bird 
pointing  towards  the  right  breast,  the  wings  spreading  out  above  and 
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below,  and  the  body  and  broad  tail  crossing  the  sternum  to  the  left 
breast.  The  length  of  the  kelis  from  the  head-like  process  to  the 
opposite  extremity  was  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  while,  across 
the  wings  at  its  broadest  part,  it  measured  three  inches.  Its  eleration 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  varied  betweeif  two  and  three  lines,  the 
most  elevated  part  being  at  its  border. 

On  a  first  inspection  the  morbid  excrescence  had  the  appearance  of 
the  cicatrix  of  a  burn,  and,  upon  closer  examination,  the  only  charae- 
ter  at  variance  with  that  idea  was  its  elevation  from  the  surrounding 
skin,  particularly  at  its  borders.  Its  colour  was  pink,  lighter  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  it  was  marked  on  the  surface 
b^  a  coarse  network  of  prominent  white  lines  or  ridges.  The  general 
direction  of  these  white  lines  corresponded  with  that  of  the  long  di- 
ameter of  the  kelis,  but  upon  the  four  processes  of  the  excrescence  they 
had  a  transverse  or  semi-circular  direction.  From  these  processes  a 
number  of  red  and  white  lines  were  given  off  which  resembled  roots 
shooting  into  the  substance  of  the  unaffected  skin. 

It  was  also  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  keloid,  that  its  growth 
proceeded  by  an  extension  of  the  margins  of  the  four  processes  only, 
while  the  intermediate  portions  of  its  border — namely,  those  forming 
the  angles  between  the  processes,  were  drawn  onwards  over  the  sound 
skin  without  participating  in  the  deeper  growth.  The  borders  in  these 
situations  were  rounded  and  free,  and  about  two  lines  in  thickness, 
and  a  probe  might  be  passed  beneath  them  to  a  distance  of  half  an 
inch,  and,  in  one  or  two  places,  to  a  greater  depth.  Indeed,  these 
hollow  ways  were  a  source  of  some  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  by 
serving  to  collect  dirt  and  flue  from  his  dress,  and  he  was  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  have  recourse  to  means  for  clearing  them  put. 

Besides  the  pink  hue  of  the  excrescence,  its  cicatrix-like  lines  and 
ridges,  the  depressions  between  the  latter,  and  its  elevated  borders, 
the  surface  of  the  kelis  presented  a  smooth  polish,  like  that  of  the 
new  skin  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn,  and  a  sort  of  semi-transparency. 
There  were  also  visible,  here  and  there,  particularly  about  its  circum- 
ference, several  small  meandering  blood-vessels,  apparently  veins, 
collecting  the  returning  blood  from  minute  tributaries. 

To  the  touch,  the  kelis  gave  the  idea  of  a  hard,  resisting  structure 
like  fibro-cartilage,  invest  by  a  soft  velvety-seeming  skin.  The 
central  portion  was  harder  and  more  dense  than  the  circumference, 
and  the  white  lines  had  all  the  rigidity  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  patient's  application  to  me  had  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  excrescence  in  consequence  of  the  pain  and  annoyance 
to  which  it  had  given  rise  during  the  last  three  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  the  pain  was  evidently  on  the  increase.  At  times  he 
suflfered  much  from  excessive  itching,  at  other  times  the  pain  was 
smarting,  burning,  and  shooting,  and,  occasionally,  he  experienced  a 
darting  sensation  which  he  compared  to  an  electric  shock.  The  pain 
did  not  endure  long,  but  it  recurred  frequently^  and  was  excited  by 
any  movement  which  produced  pressure  on  the  growth,  such  as,  bring- 
ing his  shoulders  together,  or  lying  on  his  side  in  bed.  He  was  not 
aware  of  any  increase  of  pain  depending  on  the  change  of  season  or 
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weather,  and  the  excrescence  nnderwent  no  alteration  of  coloar  orj 
halk  from  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  exercise,  or  elevation  of  tern- m 
peratnre.  * 

Besides  the  kelis  on  the  breast,  the  patient  has  a  second  on  the'] 
outer  aide  of  the  left  leg,  over  the  head  and  npper  part  of  the  shaft  '* 
of  the  fibula.  This  excrescence  is  of  the  cjlindrical  kind  (keloide  * 
cy)indrac6e,  Alibert,)  and,  like  the  preceding,  is  accompanied  by  its  j 
ealellite,  a  small  round  tubercle  situated  near  its  lower  end  on  the'^1 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  cylindrical  kelis  measured  three  inches  in  length,  1 
and  was  broader  at  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle;  measuring  at  \ 
its  narrowest  point  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  at  its  npper  end  three-  i 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  lower  end  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Its  * 
elevation  was  aboat  one  line.'  ' 

The  patient  is  not  aware  of  any  caute  for  thia  diaeaac,  either  local'  . 
or  general,  no  scratch,  no  abrasion  or  undue  friction  of  the  skin,  as  ft'  1 
starling-point.  He  was  in  good  health  at  its  first  appearance,  and'^ 
haa  remained  so  since.  None  of  his  family  have  suffered  from  any* 
thing  similar.  Ilis  mother  died  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  at  the  age  of  i 
seventy-one,  having  been  first  attacked  by  that  disease  within  twelve  ' 
months  of  her  death.  ' 

495.  A  London  physician,  forty-one  years  of  age,  bad  two  of  these  ,' 
tumours  of  the  cylindrical  kind;  one  beingsituated  on  the  right  shoulder,  ' 
over  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  other  on  the  buttock  of  the  same  < 
side.  1 

They  first  attracted  his  attention  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  ' 
the  tumour  on  the  shoulder  was  not  larger  than  a  horse-bean.  At  1 
present  it  measures  an  inch  in  length,  by  one-third  of  an  inch  in  j 
greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  one  line.  This  tumour  ' 
presents  obvious  indications  of  having  originally  consisted  of  three  1 
hemispherical  tubercles,  subsetjuently  united  by  a  connecting  ridges  \ 
The  tubercles  having  been  of  different  dimensions,  the  kelis  is  larger  * 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  the  connecting  ridge  is  nodulated  j 
near  the  larger  end  from  the  presence  of  the  third  and  smallest  tn-  i 
bercle,  ' 

The  kelia  on  the  buttock  consists  in  like  manner  of  two  tubercles  i 
of  unequal  size  joined  together  by  a  narrow  ridge.  The  length  of  this  i 
formation  is  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  its  greatest  breadth  somewhat  i 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  * 

The  colour  of  the  growth  is  a  dull  pinkish-red ;  they  are  smooth  and    ' 

'Since  Ihe  cotnplftion  ar  the  above  details,  I  have  again  aeen  Ifae  palient.  The  kelia 
on  Ibc  breast  is  more  painful  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  ii  alowly  on  Ihe  iDCieaae.  ^ 
The  pain  ii  tonlined  to  Ihe  edges  of  the  eicreacence,  and  ia  grralesl  where  growth  W  I 
miDl  active,  the  central  part  beinK  cnmparatireiy  insenaible.  On  tentiiring  him  lo  laka  I 
off  bia  cloibes,  I  observed  fonr  luberclea  of  Iceloid  foimation  on  tlte  UR  aim ;  thej  werp  j 
ailuated  on  the  cicaliicei  of  ■■  Enany  boiU,  which  ha4  reiutled  from  an  accident  be  hwl  .1 
mel  wiib  lix  yeara  before.  He  had  been  thrown  out  of  a  chaiae,  and  falling  on  hia  left  1 
aide,  bad  tprained  hia  wriil.  The  arm  becaoie  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  when  the  ifl-  ] 
Bammation  uibaided,  the  boili  made  their  appearance.  He  bad  not  mentioned  iheae  m'  I 
largementa  to  me,  becatne  becoiwideted  ibem  u  merely  Ihe  remains  of  the  boilt.  Tbajr  ■ 
had  alwayi  maintained  Ihe  aame  itiie,  were  never  pamful,  bul  were  occasionally  afrecte4  I 
with  pruritui.  He  infarmi  me  thai  he  had  never  luSered  pain  from  ihe  keli)  on  th>  1 
leg,  but  bit  Hmetimei  been  IconblMl  with  pruiilui.  I 
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even  on  the  surface;  are  covered  by  a  very  thin  epiderm;  and  hare 
none  of  the  white  lines  of  the  previous  ease.     They  are  soft  snperfi-  • 
cially,  but  hard,  dense,  and  resisting  like  fibrous  tissue  in  their  deeper 
structure,  and  they  are  strictly  limited  to  the  skin. 

Their  most  characteristic  symptom  is  an  occasional  stinging,  hot 
pain,  compared  by  the  sufferer  to  piercing  the  skin  with  a  fine  needle 
made  red-hot,  and  a  tingling,  itchmg  sensation  after  being  touched 
or  rubbed,  or  under  an  increased  degree  of  cutaneous  circulation,  such 
as  occurs  in  hot  weather.  A  vehement  desire  to  scratch  is  awakened 
by  the  itching,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  give  rise  to  little  pain  or  an- 
noyance. In  the  summer  they  are  more  troublesome  than  in  the 
winter  season. 

During  the  last  two  summers,  and  particularly  the  last,  the  kelia  on 
the  buttock  was  excessively  tender,  so  tender,  in  fact,  as  to  cause 
pain  on  the  slightest  friction,  as  in  that  occasioned  by  the  clothes  in 
walking. 

496.  A  gentleman  forty-four  years  of  age,  of  ordinary  stature, 
stout,  and  of  full  habit,  by  profession  an  actuary  in  a  Metropolitan 
Assurance  Society,  had  his  attention  drawn,  about  eight  years  since, 
in  consequence  of  suffering  a  violent  itching  of  the  skin,  to  a  small 
tumour  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  breast.  The  little  tumour  was 
oval-shaped,  smooth,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  about  the  sisse  of  a  split 
horse-bean.  From  this  time,  the  itching  in  the  tumour  and  immedi- 
atelv  surrounding  skin  frequently  recurred,  more  especially  after  any 
kind  of  mental  or  physical  excitement,  after  taking  wine,  after  walk- 
ing, or  upon  getting  warm.  Occasionally  there  were,  superadded  to 
the  pruritus,  sensations  of  smarting,  stinging,  burning,  and  prickling, 
particularly  on  the  occurrence  of  atmospneric  changes.  In  speaking 
of  these  sensations  he  compares  them  to  the  sudden  piercing  of  the 
skin  with  a  number  of  needles. 

The  tumour  continued  to  enlarge  gradually  for  the  first  two  years ; 
it  then  remained  stationary,  only  changing  with  his  state  of  health, 
for  the  next  five  years;  and,  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
has  been  slowly  diminishing  in  size.  At  present  it  is  very  slightly 
convex  or  nearly  flat  on  the  surface,  and  lies  across  the  middle  of 
the  sternum,  resembling  in  its  general  form  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  being 
narrow  at  the  middle,  and  broa^  at  either  end.  Its  greatest  leng£ 
is  one  inch  and  three  quarters;  its  breadth,  at  the  middUe,  one-third  of 
an  inch ;  and,  at  the  expanded  extremities,  nearly  one  inch.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  narrow  mid-portion,  where  it  has  an  elevation  of  one 
line,  and  from  this  point  gradually  subsides  to  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing skin. 

Its  colour  is  pink,  with  a  whitish  line  running  longitudinally  through 
its  middle,  and  dividing  at  its  expanded  portion  into  four  or  five  in- 
distinct radiating  streaks.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  perfectly 
smooth  and  polished ;  and,  upon  close  inspection,  a  great  number  of 
minute  venules  may  be  seen  meandering  from  its  central  part  to  the 
circumference.  In  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  skin,  the  pro- 
minences of  the  pores  of  the  follicles  are  obliterated,  and  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  projecting  eicatrix  of  a  deep  burnt    When 
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examined  by  the  finger,  the  skin  is  found  to  possesH  a  velvety  softness, 
beneath  which  may  be  felt  a  hard  cord  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  tumour,  and  dividing,  in  the  expanded  portion  on  each  side,  into 
four  or  five  smaller  corda;  which  extend  Ulte  roots  into,  and  appear 
to  be  lost  in,  the  deeper  structure  of  the  corium.  I'bis  hard  cord  and 
its  terminal  branches  correspond  with  the  nrhitish  longitudinal  line  and 
its  radiated  strealta  above  described. 

The  principal  change  which  the  kelis  has  undergone  in  the  progress 
of  growth  is  agreatcramount  of  general  elevation  of  the  whole  tumour, 
and  a  special  prominence  of  the  central  cord  and  its  radii.  The 
patient  informs  me  Chat,  at  the  height  of  its  growth,  it  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  central  part.  He  also  states 
that  it  underwent  frequent  changes  of  dimensions  having  reference 
to  his  state  of  health,  being  one  while  swollen  and  another  while 
contracted  in  size.  It  has  never  been  wrinkled,  nor  has  there  been 
any  cuticular  exfoliation  from  the  surface. 

In  his  youth,  this  gentleman  suffered  very  much  from  headaches, 
vhicb  were  followed  by  partial  loss  of  bearing,  and  were  probably 
occasioned  by  some  morbid  change  in  the  bones  at  the  base  of  tbe 
cranium.  The  pains  have  long  since  ceased,  but  tbc  deafness  remains. 
There  is  one  other  circumstance  in  his  medical  history  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  At  tbe  age  of  nineteen  he  was  troubled  by  the 
growth  of  an  indurated  tumour  from  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper 
eyelid.  The  tumour  enlarged,  during  twelve  mopths,  to  the  size  of 
ft  cherry,  which  it  resembled  in  appearance,  and  projecting  downwards 
over  the  eyeball,  completely  obstructed  his  vision.  Some  medical 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  St.  George's  IIos- 
pital,  agreed,  in  consultation,  that  the  tumour  should  be  removed, 
but,  as  the  patient  was  a  little  out  of  health,  and  the  growth  of  the 
disease  slow,  it  was  arranged  that  the  operation  should  be  deferred 
for  three*  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient  should  take  somi; 

fentle  aperient  medicine  daily.      At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks, 
owever,  the  tumour  was  so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  tbe  operation 
vas  guHpended,  and  in  two  months  it  had  disappeared  entirely. 

I  am  induced  to  dwell  on  the  speedy  and  complete  absorption  of 
the  conjunctival  tumour,  from  the  parallel  which  it  meets  with  in  the 
history  of  the  kelis.  When  tbe  latter  was  at  the  height  of  its  growth, 
the  patient,  at  the  request  of  a  relative,  consolted  the  late  Mr.  King, 
of  Maddox-street,  with  a  view  to  an  operation,  not,  the  patient  dis- 
tinctly avors,  from  the  inconvenience  or  annoyance  of  the  disease, 
but,  merely,  from  tbe  apprehension  of  its  growing  larger,  and  some 
day  becoming  troublesome.  Mr.  King,  finding  the  disease  limited  to 
the  skin,  suggested  bis  leaving  it  to  itself,  remarking,  that  if  it  ever 
extended  to  tbe  deeper  tissues,  it  would  then  bo  time  to  etfect  its  re- 
moval. Ho  remedies  of  any  kind  have  been  used,  and  yet,  as  wc 
bave  seen,  after  attaining  a  certain  amount  of  growth,  a  spontaneous 
sbsorptioQ  has  set  in  which  has  resulted  in  the  very  considerable  re- 
duction of  its  size,  and  the  total  cessation  of  the  uneasy  symptoms 
irhich  once  existed. 

I  may  add,  that  my  observation  of  tbc  above  disease  originated  iu 
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an  accidental  exploration  of  the  cheat  with  the  atethoacope,  in  order 
to  determine  the  state  of  the  heart  and  its  yalTea. 

497.  2Vea<m«nt.— Judging  from  the  preceding  aketdi  of  the 
symptoms  of  kelis,  it  will  be  conclnded  that  the  disease  ma^  occasion- 
ally become  excessively  annoying  from  the  degree  of  pam  which  it 
occasions,  from  its  inconvenient  situation  in  respect  of  dress  or  the 
position  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  apprehension  of  ultimate  results 
to  which  it  may  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  practitioner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  Uiat 
the  tumour  has  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  take  on  an  ulcerative  or 
destructive  action,  or  to  attain  a  dangerous  bulk.  Nevertheless,  the 
patient  may  be  so  anxious  for  relief  as  to  desire  an  operation,  and 
then,  the  question  arises,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  knife. 
Alibert  and  Bayer  have  both  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the  spon- 
taneous disappearance  of  the  disease,  and  one  of  my  cases  was  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  although  excision  may 
have  been  successful  in  one  or  two  instances,  yet,  in  the  majority, 
the  operation  has  been  followed  by  a  reappearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  cicatrix,  and,  consequently,  in  a  position  more  unfavourable  than 
that  of  the  original  affection.  The  secondary  kelis  has  also  been  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  more  active  in  growth  and  more  painful  than  its 
predecessor.  In  Dr.  Warren's  case,  the  diseased  structure  was  twice 
excised ;  and  after  the  second  operation  he  thus  describes  its  appear- 
ance : — The  tumou^  was  ^^  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  of  a  slightly  red  colour,  raised  from  the  surrounding  skin  like 
the  scar  of  a  burn,  and  a  small  red  projection  extending  from  its 
edge.  A  burning  and  shooting  was  felt  in  the  parts.  At  each  of 
the  points  where  the  needle  was  passed  through,  there  was  a  little 
rising  similar  to  the  first,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  quite  red, 
so  that,  instead  of  one  tumour,  there  were  seven."  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Alibert,  in  which  the  kelis  was  removed,  the  wound  vwts  many 
months  before  it  healed,  and  the  disease  returned  with  more  intensity 
than  before. 

The  conclusion  which  naturally  results  from  these  observations  is 
unfavourable  to  operative  procedure,  and  in  no  case,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  an  operation  warrantable  until  every  chance  of  relief  by  other 
means  has  failed. 

The  treatment  heretofore  pursued  has  been  chiefly  local.  Alibert 
remarks,  in  his  octavo  work,  that  he  had  been  successful  in  curing 
two  cases  by  cautery  with  nitric  acid ;  but,  as,  in  a  reprint  of  the 
same  work,  he  omits  this  observation  altogether,  and  speaks  unfa- 
vourably of  all  kinds  of  treatment,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
disease  must  have  reappeared  in  those  cases.  Rayer  inclines  to  the 
use  of  pressure,  and,  in  an  instance  that  came  under  his  care,  con- 
siders that  some  benefit  resulted  from  this  plan ;  he  also  alludes  to 
the  failure  of  excision  and  cauterization.  Biett  thinks  that  frictions 
with  hydriodate  of  potash  might  be  found  advantageous ;  and  Cazenave 
and  Schedel  are  of  opinion  that  the  sulphur  vapour  douche  has  been 
beneficial  in  softening  the  tumours. 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer,  after  regulating  the  general  functions 
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of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  course  of  Donovan'a  boIu-  > 

tion,  in  doses  often  lirops  three  times  a-day:  or  of  the  protioduret  ' 

of  mercury  in  combination  with  guaiacum  and  the  oxysnlphuret  of  1 

antimony.     The  false  kelis  I  have  snccecdcd  in  removing  by  means  [ 
of  three-grain  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a-day,  and 

a  Plummer'a  pill  at  bed-lime,  I 
Locally,  the  best  applications  are  collodion,  and  the  tincture  o^'l 
iodine. 


CHAPTER  X. 
HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  PAPILLA  OF  THE  DERMA.      1 1 

498.  There  are  certain  abnormal  states  of  the  cutaneous  textures^. 
the  external  signs  of  which  are  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  skin 
without  any  appearance  of  inflammation.  For  example,  there  are 
those  prominences  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  warts,  and  those 
other  thickenings  and  indurations  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which 
are  termed  callosities  and  corns.  The  most  obvious  character  of 
these  enlargements  is  the  accumulation  of  epiderma,  not  diseased 
cpiderroa,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  affections,  but  an  epiJerma  in 
nowise,  except  thickness,  differing  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Now,  the  epiderma,  it  is  well  known,  depends  for  its  thickness  upon 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  derma,  being  considerable  when  the  papil- 
lary layer  is  highly  developed,  and  vice  vend.  Hence  an  unusual 
thickeuing  of  the  epiderma  is  an  evidence  of  an  abnormally  developed 
or  hypertrophous  condition  of  the  papillary  layer  upon  which  it  is 
fashioned  and  rests.  This  is  precisely  the  pathological  state  of  the 
diseases  comprehended  in  the  present  group.  The  papillsa  of  the 
skin  arc  unnaturally  enlarged;  in  the  case  of  warts,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause;  in  the  case  of  corns  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
(jaused  by  pressure;  and  their  enlargemeni  is  associated  with  an 
augmented  formation  of  epiderma.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
t'cmurk,  that  in  lepra  and  psoriasis  there  exists  an  hypertrophicd 
condition  of  the  papilla  of  the  skin,  but  the  enlargement  is  associated 
with  other  morbid  conditions  which  give  a  specialty  to  those  diseases. 

There  is  another  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  epiderma,  consequent 
on  a  previously  diseased  state  of  the  part  of  the  body  upon  which  it 
occurs,  which  I  have  also  included  in  this  group,  untler  the  name  of 
pachuJosis.  In  the  lirst  edition  of  this  work,  pachulosis  was  described 
under  the  title  of  ichthyosis  spuria. 

499.  The  diseases  included  in  this  group  are  therefore — 

Verruca.  Clavus. 

Tylosis.  Pachulosis. 
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VERRUCA. 

Sjn.  Wart$.    Sessile  warU.^ 

500.  A  wart  is  a  state  of  hypertrophy  of  thepapillse  of  the  der« 
ma,'  attended  with  an  increased  production  of  epiderma.  (Plate  6, 
figs.  1,  2.)  Warts  are  usnallj  of  small  sise,  and  of  a  rounded  fignre ; 
sometimes,  howeyer,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  bands  several  lines 
in  breadth,  and  of  variable  length.  They  are  generally  insensiblay 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  their  medium  projection  from  the  surface 
is  about  a  line.  They  may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  children  and  elderly  persons,  and  arise  wiUiout 
any  apparent  cause,  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  life,  or  disappear  un- 
expectedly. Their  usual  seat  is  the  hands ;  less  commonly  they  are 
seen  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  the  face. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  papilln  of  the  derma  in  the  production  of  warts 
takes  place  without  apparent  cause,  and  without  premonition.  The 
papillse,  for  the  extent  of  a  line,  more  or  less,  gradually  increase  in 
length,  and  constitute  a  small  tiift.  Each  of  these  papillae  forms 
around  itself  an  epidermal  sheath,  and  these  epidermal  sheaths 
are  held  together  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  by  the  epidermal  mesh 
formed  between  and  around  them  by  the  bases  of  the  hypertrophied 
and  the  surrounding  normal  papillse.  It  very  rarely  happens  that 
the  whole  of  the  papillae  included  by  the  area  of  the  wart  are  elon- 
gated ;  several  of  them  retain  their  natural  size,  and  these  contribute 
to  the  production  of  the  inter-fibrous  epidermal  mesh.^  When  warts 
have  grown  to  some  length  their  extremity  becomes  rough,  and  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  wart  is  distinctly  apparent;  it  not  unfrequent- 
]y  happens  that  warts  of  long  standing  split  and  break  up  in  the  di- 
rection of  these  vertical  fibres. 

The  structure  of  a  wart  is  also  shown  by  making  a  succession  of 
horizontal  sections  of  its  mass ;  by  this  means  the  longest  papillae 
will  be  cut  across,  and  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  will  take  place ;  and 
if  the  sections  be  continued,  more  and  more  of  the  apices  of  the  pa- 
pillae will  be  divided.  The  structure  of  a  wart  is  also  well  exhibited 
by  ,thin  sections  cut  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  examined  under 
the  microscope  with  a  lens  of  low  power. 

Rayer  compares  warts  formed  of  isolated  j>apillae  very  aptly  to 
^^ coarse  plush."     He  quotes  from  M.  Rennes  a  remarkable  instance 

1  Under  the  name  of  Vermea  etchroehordon,  a  pedunculated  wart  is  described  by  some 
authors.  This  is  an  error;  warts  according  to  the  above  definition  are  hyper-formations 
of  epiderma,  but  the  pedunculated  warts  are  invariably  productions  of  the  derma,  and  in 
many  instances,  as  I  have  ascertained,  the  emptied  tegumentary  sacs  of  small  sebaceous 
tpmours. 

*  My  researches  into  the  structure  of  warts  date  as  far  back  as  1830,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  their  nature  by  a  remarkable  bleeding  wart,  which  I  had  at  that 
time  on  my  finger.  Since  this  period,  their  structure  has  been  investigated  by  Ascher- 
son,  {Casper  9  Woehsntehnfty  1835,)  aud  more  recently  by  Dr.  Gustav.  Simon,  of  Ber- 
lin {Mulle/s  Arehiv.y  1840.)  The  latter  writer  speaks  doubtingly  of  their  origin  in  all 
instances  by  hypertrophied  papilla,  and  states  that  they  arise  sometimes  where  tbere 
are  no  papiile.    I  diner  entirely  from  him  in  this  opinion. 

'  This  interfibrous  mesh  is  not  present  in  all  warts;  when  it  is  absent,  the  fibres  ad- 
here but  slightly  by  means  of  their  surfaces,  and  are  kept  together  by  the  thick  rim  of 
epiderma  which  surrounds  them. 
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of  a  vart  of  great  extent,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  band : 
"  a  band  of  agglomerated  warts,  from  eight  lines  to  an  inch  in  breadth, 
extended  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the 
breast,  underneath  the  clavicle,  along  the  arm  and  fore-arm  of  the 
same  side,  till  it  reached  the  carpua,  where  it  increased  considerably 
in  breadth,  and  finally  overspread  the  whole  palm  of  the  hand." 

501.  Causei, — Warta  frequently  originate  without  apparent  cause ; 
at  other  times,  they  seem  to  depend  on  local  irritation  of  the  integu- 
ment. Snch  causes  are,  want  of  cleanliness,  contact  of  foreign  aub- 
Btancea,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.  Some  persona  exhibit  an  especial  pre- 
disposition to  the  development  of  these  productions.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  blood  proceeding  from  warts  is  capable  of  exciting 
their  growth  in  unaffected  persons.  Such  a  supposition  is  too  absurd 
to  deserve  further  attention. 

502.  Treatment. — Warts  are  easily  removed;  the  way  to  proceed 
in  effecting  this  object  is  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  wart,  and  touch  it 
daily  with  nitric  or  strong  acetic  aoid;  removing  from  time  to  time  the 
stratum  of  disorganized  and  hardened  epidorma  with  the  knife.  When 
acetic  acid  is  used,  the  more  speedy  destruction  of  the  wart  is  obtained 
by  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  maceration  by  meana  of  a  vinegar  com- 
press. The  cure  is  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks.  Uther  substances 
capable  of  effecting  the  same  object,  but  more  slowly,  are,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  tincture  of  iodine  with  an  excess  of  the  metal,  the  juice  of 
the  chelidonium  majus,  &c. 

Mr,  Plumbe  recommends  the  use  of  a  small  piece  of  blistering 
plaster  laid  on  the  crown  of  the  wart,  and  covered  by  adhesive  plaster. 

TYLOSIS.       CLAVDS. 
Sjn.     CoUviitiii.     Catni, 

503.  A  corn  is  an  increased  degree  of  thickness  of  the  epiderma, 
resulting  from  hypertrophy  of  the  papills  of  the  derma;  this  hyper- 
trophy being  determined  and  kept  up  by  the  irritation  caused  by  un- 
due pressure  and  friction  on  the  part  affected.  So  long  as  the  causes 
which  first  gave  existence  to  the  corn  continue,  the  epiderma  accu- 
mulates, and  by  its  pressure  on  the  vascular  derma  may  give  rise  to 
ulterior  and  serious  consequences.  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ^nd 
friction  are  removed;  the  derma  regains  its  natural  state,  and  the 
epiderma  ceases  to  be  produced  in  abnormal  quantity.  The  ordinary 
seat  of  corna  is  the  feet;  they  may,  however,  be  developed  on  every 
part  of  the  body, 

Corna  present  us  with  three  modifications  in  relation  to  structure 
and  degree,  which  I  shall  consider  aa  varieties ;  these  are, — 
Laminated  corns, 
Fibrous  corns, 
Soft  corns. 

LAMINATED  CORNS. 
Syn.      Tiloii,.     Caltowiiy. 

504.  Investigating  the  manner  of  development  and  growth  of  a 
corn,  we  find  that  wherever  a  portion  of  skin  is  pressed  and  rubbed 
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by  a  bftrd  and  irritating  snbfrtanoe,  as  m  the  ease  of  the  integoment^ 
of  the  foot  by  the  shoe,  and  partkularly  when  the  part  itself  is  unable 
to  yield  sufficiently,  in  eonseqaence  of  its  seat  over  a  bone,  to  escape  ' 
the  pressure  of  friction,  the  yascnlar  rete  of  the  derma  becomes  con- 
ffested.  If  the  process  were  now  to  cease,  the  congestion  of  the 
derma  would  subside,  and  the  skin  gradually  return  to  its  natural 
state.  But  instead  of  ceasing,  the  pressure  and  friction  are  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  some  hours  together,  for  months,  and  even 
years;  the  derma  becomes  more  and  more  and  habitually  congested, 
and  the  papillsd  are  at  first  temporarily  and  afterwards  permanently 
enlarged,  the  lengthening  of  the  papilla  being  most  consideraUe  in 
the  centre,  where  the  greatest  pressure  exists. 

The  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  papillie  of  the  derma  ta  a 
perfectly  natural  process,  and  the  mere  result  of  excitation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  in  the  first  instance,  seconded  by  vascular  determi- 
nation to  the  part,  and  subsequently,  increased  vascularity,  with  the 
associated  consequence,  augmented  nutrition.  With  hypertrophy  of 
the  papillffi,  the  function  of  these  organs  is  likewise  increased,  and  a 
proportion  of  epiderma,  corresponding  with  the  enlarged  papilliB,  is 
produced.  The  formation  of  this  epiderma  over  the  nypertrophied 
papillae  constitutes  a  callosity,  or  corn,  and  the  thickness  of  the  com 
bears  an  exact  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  epiderma  of  the  sur- 
rounding  skin,  plus  the  increased  dimensions  and  vascularilgr  of  the 
formative  papille. 

[G.  Simon  contests  this  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  corns  by  a 
morbid  growth  of  the  pi^iillie  of  the  skin,  that  each  p^)illa  is  covered 
by  thickened  epidermis,  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  either  mis- 
taken the  middle  portion  of  the  com  for  enlarged  papulae,  or  has 
described  a  wart  for  a  com.  (Simon,  Die  Hautkrankheiten  durch 
AnatemUehe  UfUersuchungen  erlauterL  2te  Auflage,  s.  86,  Berlin, 
1851.)  A  successful  mode  of  cure  practised  by  the  chiropodists, 
favours  the  view,  that  the  mischief  is  essentially  epidermal.  They 
scoop  out  the  centre  of  the  corn  by  an  appropriate  instrument ;  and 
by  means  of  a  forceps  lay  hold  of  the  portion  that  remains,  jerking  it 
suddenly  out.  The  part  removed  is  long  and  tapering  to  a  point, 
anif  of  a  structure  decidedly  horny  or  epidermal.  The  moment  this 
is  removed,  the  corn,  which  previously  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
pressure,  admits  it  without  inconvenience.] 

This  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  every  com,  and  this  is  the  struc- 
ture which  all  newly-formed  and  moderately  sized  corns  present.  It 
follows,  from  this  description,  that  if  we  make  a  vertical  section  of 
such  a  corn,  and  examine  the  cut  surface  with  a  lens,  we  shall  find 
the  epidermal  thickening  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  this  is  the  ge- 
neral fact.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  section  of  the 
corn  presents  a  distinctly  stratified  texture,  and  the  successive  laminae 
differ  from  each  other  in  colour.  I  have  seen  the  laminae  presenting 
the  various  tints  of  light  brown,  dark  brown,  and  even  black.  This 
peculiarity  of  structure  is  easily  explained.  A  more  violent  pressure 
than  usual,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  new  boot,  or  an  unusually 
long  walk,  upon  the  enlarged  papillae,  has  caused  an  effusion  of  blood 
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beneath  the  cpidenna,  or  among  the  epiilertnal  cells.  A  new  forma- 
tion of  epiderma  carries  this  eocliymoGcd  part  towards  the  surface, 
and  it  is  seen  on  the  face  of  a  section  as  a  dark  lamina.  Minor  de- 
grees of  pressure  will  give  rise  to  smaller  sanguineous  effusions,  and 
consequently  to  lighter  coloured  or  thinner  laniinse;  and,  moreover, 
the  effused  and  desiccated  blood  will  lose  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  colour  as  it  approaches  the  surface. 

FIBEODS  CORNS. 
fiyn.  ClavH,. 

505.  The  preceding  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  common  la- 
minated corn,  or  callosity,  but  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  will  have  observed  in  certain  corns  sometliing  more  than  this. 
On  the  summit  of  the  corn  they  will  have  remarked  an  appearance 
resembling  the  ends  of  fibres ;  in  cutting  the  summit  horizontally, 
there  is  an  appearance  as  though  those  vertical  fibres  were  cut  across, 
and  they  may  possibly  associate  with  this  appearance  the  popular 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  core  and  root  to  the  corn.  If  a  vertical 
and  central  section  be  made  of  a  corn  of  this  kind,  the  existence  of 
vortical  fibres,  generally  slightly  different  in  tint  of  colour  from  the 
homogeneous  epiderma,  and  frequently  intermingled  with  traces  of 
opaque  white,  is  distinctly  demonstrated.  The  explanation  of  this 
appearance  is  as  follows : — 

The  continuance  of  pressure  on  the  central  part  of  the  convexity 
of  the  corn  causes  an  undue  pressure  on  the  derma,  and  the  common 
result  of  pressure  on  a  soft  part  ensues,  the  papillx  are  absorbed, 
next  the  entire  structure  of  tbo  derma  is  thinned,  and  after  a  time 
even  the  tissues  below  the  derma  are  injured  by  the  compression. 
The  part  of  the  derma  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the  corn  was  more 
convex  than  the  rest,  now  becomes  depressed,  and  instead  of  being  a 
prominenoe  is  a  hollow  cup  of  greater  or  less  depth.  We  have  there- 
fore two  conditions  present  in  the  derma,  the  bearing  of  which  on 
the  production  of  the  superjacent  epiderma  is  now  to  be  conaidercl. 
The  derma  being  thinned  almost  to  the  state  of  atrophy,  and  tho 
pnpillie  removed  by  absorption,  the  epiderma  is  necessarily  altered 
in  strvfiure ;  it  becomes  horny  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  sur- 
rounding cuticle.  In  the  second  place,  the  secreting  surface  havi:ig 
lost  its  plane  posiliim  and  become  concave,  the  epiderma  is  altered  in 
direction,  and  the  continnity  between  the  cup-shaped  layers  corre- 
sponding with  the  depression  of  the  derma,  and  those  of  the  plam 
surface  around  is  disturbed.  It  ia  this  alteration  of  direction,  and 
the  uprising  of  the  edges  of  the  layers  corresponding  with  tho  rim  of 
the  cup,  on  the  surface  of  tho  corn,  which  produces  the  appearance 
of  fibres ;  the  whole  mass  of  altered  epiderma  constituting  the  core  of 
the  corn. 

The  art  of  the  chiropodist  consists  in  dislodging  the  core  of  the 
corn  from  its  concave  bed,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  drop  of  serum  or  pus,  and  sometimes  entravasated 
blood,  beneath  its  dcepcat  part.  When  these  fluids  are  removed,  ibe 
surface  of  the  derma,  conge'Sted  and  tender,  is  seen  to  be  exposed. 
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The  description  of  a  eom  which  I  hare  now  giren  appertains  to  one 
of  long  standing ;  in  those  of  more  lecent  formation  every  degree  of 
transition  may  be  obseryed,  from  the  simply  congested  and  hypertro* 
phous  condition  of  the  papillie  to  their  progressiye  and  total  absorp- 
tion. The  structure  of  the  core  of  the  corn  is  often  apparent  on  its 
surface  from  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  its  summit ;  this  process 
being  equivalent  to  a  horizontal  section. 

Corns  sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  consequences ;  by  pressure 
on  bursae^  they  produce  bunions ;  when  seated  on  joints,  they  often 
excite  inflammation  of  the  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  articulation,  exostosis  of  bones,  &c.  I  once  dissected  a  com  situ- 
ated on  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  little  toe,  which 
had  made  its  way  into  the  joint,  and  had  produced  absorption  of  the 
articulating  ends  of  both  bones. 

SOFT  COBNS. 

506.  These  productions  are  exceedingly  painful  and  annoying,  and 
more  troublesome  than  the  two  preceding  varieties.  They  occur  be- 
tween the  toes,  are  always  of  small  size,  present  no  convexity  on  the 
surface,  and,  from  being  constantly  immersed  in  the  perspiratory 
secretion  which  collects  in  the  situation  of  their  growth,  they  are  soft 
to  the  impression  of  the  knife. 

In  the  mode  of  formation  and  growth,  soft  corns  are  identical  with 
the  preceding.  From  the  pressure  of  the  toes  one  against  another, 
some  point  of  the  skin,  either  corresponding  with  or  on  the  soft  parts 
immediately  opposite  the  prominent  head  of  a  phalangeal  bone,  be- 
comes slightly  inflamed,  and  a  greater  thickness  of  epiderma  than 
usual  is  formed.  At  this  stage  of  growth  of  the  com,  it  frequently 
happens  that  an  increase  of  irritation  gives  rise  to  effusion  of  a  serous 
fluid  beneath  the  white  and  thickenea  epiderma.  The  epiderma  is 
rendered  soft  by  impregnation  with  the  fluid,  and  a  small  aperture  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  through  which  the  serum  escapes. 
I  have  seen  a  soft  com  remain  for  several  months  in  this  state,  during 
the  summer  season,  the  surface  of  the  derma  continuing  to  secrete 
serum,  and  the  serum  being  retained,  or  escaping  through  the  small 
central  aperture.  At  other  times,  and  when  the  irritation  is  less  se- 
vere, the  epiderma  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  epidermal 
formations  to  its  under  surface,  until  a  convex  mass  is  formed,  which, 
by  pressure  on  the  papillae  of  the  derma,  effects  their  absorption,  and 
p«ts  a  stop  to  the  continuance  of  the  formative  process.  K  a  soft 
com  be  extracted  at  this  period,  it  will  be  found  to  be  plano-convex 
in  its  form,  the  plane  surface  corresponding  with  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  epiderma  of  the  toe,  and  the  convex  surface  projecting  more 
or  less  deeply  into  the  derma. 

The  soft  corn  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  ulcer, 
and,  being  separated  from  the  adjacent  tissues  by  suppuration,  is 
thrown  off.  In  one  case,  I  saw  a  sinuous  ulcer^  excited  by  a  soft 
corn,  extend  as  far  as  the  phalanx ;  it  was  followed  by  exfoliation  of 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  a  permanent  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

507.  Cau9es. — The  causes  of  corns  are  pressure  and  friction.  They 
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occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  nnd  under  various  circumstances.     Oil  I 

tliB  feet,  they  are  usually  produced  fay  the  friction  and  pressure  of  j 

shooH  or  boots,  which  are  either  too  tight  or  too  loose.     Between  tho  j 

toea,  they  result  from  pressure  of  these  members  against  each  other*  I 

They  may  also  he  the  consequence  of  club-foot,  where  parts  of  tb*  I 

skin  unused  to  pressure  are  made  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bodyi  I 

On  the  hands,  corns  are  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  the  pressure  j 

or  friction  of  tools  in  certain  trades.     On  the  knees  they  result  from  j 

much  kneeling;  and  are  also  found  on  various  other  parts  of   th*  I 

body.  I 

608.   Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  corns  offers  two  indicationii(  J 

one  curative,  the  other  palliative.     The  first  conaieta  in  the  rcmov&k  j 

•  of  the  cause,  namely,  pressure  and  friction  ;  and  the  latter  in  pruning,  J 

from  time  to  time,  the  horny  growth.     The  first  indication  may  09  I 

fulBlled,  where  practicable,  by  rest  and  disuse  of  the  article  of  drew  I 

which  occasioned  the  affection;  or  by  means  of  plaatora  of  thick  soft  j 

leather,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  round  aperture  that  fits  the  ] 

summit  of  the  corn,  and  relieves  it  from  pressure.     Plasters  of  am^  | 
don  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.     The  palliative  treatment  coa- 
aists  in  the  removal  of  the  thickened  epiderma,  either  by  scraping  or 

filing,  after  the  corns  have  been  well  soaked  and  softened  in  an  alka-  ' 

line  solution;  or  by  cutting,  either  in  the  soft  or  hard  stale.     Th«  , 

chiropodists  dissect  out  the  central  part  of  the  corn,  the  root,  as  they  I 

term  it,  by  a  patient  process  of  cutting  and  tearing,  leaving  the  cir-  1 

cumference  to  serve  as  a  circular  cushion  of  protection  to  the  more  j 

tender  central  part.  I 

Other  modes  of  removing  the  epiderma  are,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  by- 
plasters  containing  the  solvents  of  albumen,  namely,  soda  and  potash, 
«c.  It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  formation  of  a  com 
is  not  a  morbid  process,  but  simply  an  augmentation  of  a  natural 
function,  kept  up  by  irritation. 

The  only  cure  for  the  soft  corn  is  its  entire  removal.     This  may  ' 

most  easily  he  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  pair  of  scissors ;  all  the  I 
thickened  epiderma  being  taken  away  at  the  same  time.     The  forma- 
tion of  soft  corns  may  be  prevented,  and  when  present  they  may  be 

rendered   bearable,  by  daily  ablution  with  soap,  and  by  placing  »  ' 

piece  of  cotton  wool  between  the  toes  after  each  ablution.  | 

PACHDLOSIS,  I 

509.  After  certain  chronic  affections,  in  which  the  skin  is  seconda- 
rily involved,  particularly  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  epider- 
ma is  produced  in  abnormal  quantity;  it  becomes  thick,  dry,  and  j 
harsh,  and  cracks  into  scales  of  irregular  form  and  size.  This  ap-  I 
pearance  of  the  skin  has  been  admitted  by  Willan  into  his  descriptioo  I 
^of  ichthyosis,  and  referred  to  by  other  writers,  under  the  title  of  ] 
accidental  ichthyosis,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  description  of  j 
ichthyosis  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  sebiparous  syB-  i 
tem,  that  the  present  disorder  bears  no  relation  to  that  affection.  Am  ] 
an  inordinate  production  of  epiderma  dependent  on  hypertrophy  of  ,"j 
the  papilUa  of  the  akin,  it  hm  a  title  to  a  plaee  in  this  group,  vlul«*J 
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its  prineipal  character,  namely,  that  of  thickening  and  oondMiaatioa 
of  the  skin,  seems  to  point  to  pachulosis  (icax^,  crassitndo)  as  a  fitting 
designation. 

This  state  of r  the  skin  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  elderly  persona, 
and  not  unfreqnently  kfter  the  healing  up  of  an  old  nicer  of  ths  1^. 
I  have  also  seen  it  follow  some  lasting  cutaneons  disorders,  such  as 
chronic  lichen.     It  is  sometimes  a  seqaela  of  anasarca. 

610.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pachnlosis  consists  in  qponc- 
ing  the  scaly  surface  with  a  damp  sponge,  dipped  in  fine  oatmeiJ, 
diligently,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  anointing  the  surfiuM 
with  the  lime-water  and  oil  liniment ;  adding  to  this  liniment,  as  the 
torpor  of  the  skin  gradually  yields,  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonis». 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  natural  tone  of  the  skin  may  gene- 
rally be  restored  by  this  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  YASOULAR  TISSUE  OF  THB  DERMA. 

611.  UiTDEB  this  head  I  propose  to  consider  two  disorders-^naaely, 

Nsevus, 
Purpura. 

The  former  of  these  depends,  obviously,  on  hypertrophy  of  the  vaa* 
eular  tissue  of  the  derma;  the  latter,  on  morbid  alter€Uian  of  the  etf- 
pillary  vessels.  Naevus  occupies  by  right  a  position  among  disorders 
or'  the  cutaneous  textures,  but  purpura  is  a  disease  of  the  entire  Tas- 
cular  system,  and  is  admitted  into  Uie  present  classification  simply 
on  account  of  the  pathological  change  iuTolved  in  its  appearance  upon 
the  skin,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  pathognomonic  cha- 
racters by  which  its  confusion  with  other  discolorations  of  the  derma 
may  be  prevented. 

N^VUS. 

Syn.  Teleangiectasia.  Vascular  nsevus*  Erectile  tumours.  Arte- 
rial  neevi.  Venous  nesvi.  Nwvous  araneus.  Nasvus  flammeus. 
Qefdssmuttermaler.  Germ. — Signes.  Taches  de  vin.  Fran. — 
Mother's  marks. 

£12.  The  vascular  rete  of  the  derma  is  liable  to  become  dilated, 
and  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  red  patches  and  slightly  devated 
tumours,  called  vascular  nsevi.  Vascular  nievi  present  considerable^ 
variety  in  relation  to  extent,  tint  of  colour,  and  tumefaction.  Ooca- 
sionally  the  vascular  dilatation  is  limited  to  a  mere  point,  from  wiueh 
sevend  enlarged  venules  pass  off  in  different  directions.  This  kind 
of  naovus  rarely  increases  in  sise ;  it  is  met  with  on  the  face  and  on 
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the  limbs,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance,  has  been  named 
nwvus  araneui.  Proceeding  upwards  from  this  uievus  aranena,  the 
diseased  spots  may  be  found  presenting  every  degree  of  size,  and  their 
dimensions  are  frequently  so  large  that  they  have  been  seen  to  cover 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face,  the  ear,  and  part  of  the  scalp.  The 
tint  of  colour  of  vaseular  nsevi  is  dependent  on  two  conditions — the 
•xtent  of  dilatation  of  the  capillary  rete,  and  the  degree  of  excita- 
tion of  the  vascular  system.  Thus,  if  the  capillaries  bo  only  mode- 
rately dilated,  so  as  to  offer  little  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and 
the  latter  be  active,  the  hlood  will  retain  its  arterial  hue,  and  the 
colour  of  the  nsvus  be  brightly  and  vividly  red.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  vascular  rete  be  dilated  in  a  high  degree,  the  blood  will  travel 
slowly  through  the  tortuous  tubes,  and,  assuming  its  venous  character, 
the  UKVUB  will  present  a  purple,  and  even  a  livid  hue.  Intermediate 
degrees  of  dilatation,  or  impediment  to  the  circulation,  will  naturally 
produce  different  tints  of  red-  Similar  changes  of  colour  are  appa- 
rent in  the  same  ntevus,  under  different  degrees  of  excitation  of  the 
vascular  system.  Thus,  in  a  state  of  repose  of  the  individual,  the 
spot  may  be  only  moderately  coloured  and  livid,  while,  in  a  state  of 
temporary  excitement,  the  spot  will  assume  a  most  intense  and  vivid 
red.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the  colour,  modify  also  the  de- 
gree of  tumefaction.  In  a  state  of  reposo  it  is  ordinarily  flaccid,  and 
probably  scarcely  raised  above  the  snrface ;  but  in  a  state  of  encite- 
tnent  of  the  circulation,  it  will  become  tonsoand  tumid.  In  relation 
to  tumidity,  as  great  variety  is  met  with  among  nievi.as  is  found  ia  ! 
their  other  characters.  Some  are  not  perceptibly  raised  above  thv  j 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  fors  J 
prominent  tumours.  1 

Vascular  naevi,  when  of  small  size,  give  rise  to  little  or  no  incOB-  J 
venience;  but  when  large,  ihoy  are  hot,  painful,  and  throbbing,  la  I 
the  latter  state,  they  communicate  a  distinct  pulsation  to  the  finger,  i 
synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart's  beat.  Vascular  nfevi  are  aom^  I 
times  stationary,  but  more  frequently  they  increase  slowly  in  size  by  J 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  capillary  rete  to  tu  T 
vessels  of  adjacent  parts.  Their  growth,  however,  is  not  limited  !•  j 
the  skin,  for  they  arc  apt  to  extend  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  sub*  I 
cutaneous  tissues.  Left  to  themselves,  they  will  sometimes  contin]M<< 
the  whole  of  life,  without  giving  rise  to  any  Inconvenient  results ;  I 
Other  times  they  may  ulcerate  and  slough,  or  throw  out  a  fungoi 
growth,  this  change  being  accompanied  by  repeated  hemorrhage,  and  1 
terminating  fatally.  At  all  times  the  hemorrhage  is  troublesomfl^J 
and  even  dangerous,  when  vascular  nievi  are  accidentally  wounded.     I 

Dupuytren  has  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  Uie  analogy  of  struo-  1 
ture  of  vascular  naevi  with  erectile  tissue,  and  since  the  announcement  i 
of  this  similarity,  they  have  been  commonly  termed  erectile  tumourt,  | 
These  naevi  have  been  described  from  the  earliest  times  as  mothon'  - 
marks,  and  have  been  referred  to  the  influence  of  moral  emotion  ott  j 
tw  part  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  In  pursuance  of  this  ex>  j 
planation,  we  still  hear  tliem  spoken  of,  in  popular  language, as  buncfaai  4 
of  red  and  black  currants,  strawberries,  riispbcrries,   blackbenictf 
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lobsters,  kcj  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  mother,  in  these  cases,  had 
a  particular  longing  for  the  object  represented. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  all  yascolar  nssTi 
are  identical  in  structure,  and  that  differences,  when  they  exist,  are 
referrible  to  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  vascular  rete.  Where  the 
rete  is  dilated  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  the  colour  of  the  n»vi  is 
brightly  red,  we  may  call  them,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  arteri&l 
navi;  and  where  the  capillary  rete  is  very  much  dilated,  and  the  co- 
lour is  blue  or  livid,  we  may  call  them  venou$  nsBvi.  The  term  vari- 
cose nsevi  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  latter ;  but  the  use  of 
this  term  is  objectionable,  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  difference  of  structure,  which  does  not  exist;  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  term  is  wanted  for  those  bluish  subcutaneous 
enlargements  which  consist  in  a  plexus  of  small  varicose  veins,  and 
are  so  frequently  associated  with  varix  of  larger  veins. 

As  far  as  my  observations  have  gone, — and  I  have  dissected  many 
vascular  n»vi, — there  is  no  addition  to  the  normal  number  of  capillary 
vessels  in  the  affected  part.  They  are  enlarged  in  calibre,  with  cor- 
responding hypertrophy  of  their  coats,  with  enlargement  of  their 
meshes,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  intervascular  tissue,  and  dilatation 
of  their  appertaining  arterial  and  venous  trunks. 

518.  Treatment. — When  the  nsevus  is  of  large  siie,  gives  rise  to 
little  inconvenience,  and  advances  but  tardily  in  its  growth,  it  had 
better  bo  left  alone,  or  simply  treated  with  cold  and  styptic  applica- 
tions, with  moderate  pressure.  When,  however,  these  conditions  are 
reversed,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  destroy  it  bit  by  bit,  by  pencil- 
ling a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  from  time  to  time,  with  nitric  acid* 
In  this  way,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  n»vus  of  large  sise  may  be 
cured. 

When  the  n»vus  is  small,  it  may  be  removed  by  excision,  or  if  it 
be  of  moderate  size,  and  danger  be  anticipated  from  division  of  the 
arteries  which  supply  its  base,  it  may  be  dislodged  by  the  operation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Listen,  which  combines  with  incision  the  use  of  liga- 
tures passed  through  its  base^  and  firmly  tied.  This  plan  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  all  others  of  getting  rid  of  the  morbid  structure  expe- 
ditiously, without  the  chance  of  hemorrhage.  In  certain  cases,  the 
ligature  passed  through  the  base  of  the  nsevus  may  be  used  without 
the  incision ;  if  the  nsevus  be  extensive  or  elongated,  several  ligatures 
may  be  required ;  and  in  some  situations  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave 
needles  in  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  fasten  the  ligature  beneath 
them ;  where  the  tumour  is  pedunculated,  a  simple  circular  ligature 
may  be  employed. 

The  spider  nsevi,  and  those  of  very  small  size,  may  generally  be 
cured  by  introducing  into  them  a  point  of  potassa  fusa ;  while,  in  some 
instances,  touching  the  exterior  with  a  caustic  will  suffice  for  their 
destruction. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  recommended  the  breaking  up  of  the  vascu- 
lar structure  of  n»vus  by  means  of  a  cataract  needle  with  cutting 
edges,  avoiding  any  external  opening,  save  that  through  which  the 
instrument  has  entered. '  Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
carotid  artery  has  been  tied  for  n«vi  of  large  extent. 


PCBPCRA  SIMPLEX. 

In  flat  niBvi,  Dlefienbach  reuommeiids  tlie  use  of  a  compress  of  litrt  I 
to  be  firmly  bandaged  on  the  morbid  structure,  and  frequently  wetted 
vith  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  or  a  solution  of  alum.     The  lint  should   I 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  compression  maintained,  if  I 
necessary,  for  several  weeks.     When  the  nEevus  becomes  white,  flat^ 
and  firm,  its  speedy  cure  may  be  expected.     This  treatment  is  espe^  I 
cialiy  applicable  to  those  cases  where,  from  the  extent  of  the  disease^   I 
operative  procedure  is  inapplicable.     Dr.  Behrend  of  Berlin,  prefer* 
the  application  of  strong  acetic  acid,  followed  by  compresses  soaked 
in  vinegar.     Under  this  treatment,  the  blood  is  made  to  coagulate  in 
its  vessels ;  the  nsevus  becomes  hard  and  yellow,  and  is  thrown  off  ia  i 
the  form  of  a  parchment-like  layer  by  a  process  of  exfoliation. 

Numerous  methods  besides  the  above  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time  for  the  treatment  of  vascular  naivi,  such  as  vaccinatinff 
the  vascular  growth ;  applying  potassafusa,  nitric  acid;  injecting  them 
vith  dilute  nitric  acid;  passing  a  soton  through  them;  applying  th« 
actual  cautery,  quick  lime,  tartarized  antimony,  &c. 

PURPURA. 
614.  Purpura  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  capillary  system,  charac- 
terized by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  different  tissues  of  the  body, 
(this  effusion  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  sanguineous  patches  la 
considerable  numbers,  and  of  various  size.     The  capillary  vessels  of  ' 
the  skin  participate  in  this  morbid  disposition;  hence  purpura  haa   ' 
obtained  a  place,  by  courtesy,  among  cutaneous  disorders.     When   . 
the  sanguineous  spots  are  minute,  they  are  termed  petechia,  bat  when  I 
of  larger  size,  eceliymotet.     The  spots  of  purpura  are  usually  seated' 
in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  derma;  more  rarely  the  extravasation   | 
takes  place  beneath  the  epiderma,  and  in  some  cases  ecchymoses  are 
formed  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.     The  colour  of  the  spot>' 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  blood  effused,  and  with  their  duration; 
petechise  are  usually  red,  passing  with  age  through  the  various  tint*'  I 
of  purple,  livid,  reddish  brown,  and  eventually  disappearing  as  yelloir'  1 
stains;  ecchymoses,  from  the  larger  quantity  of  collected  blood,  art 
of  a  dark  purple  at  first,  becoming  by  degrees  almost  black,  and  thett 
passing  through  the  tints  of  reddish  brown,  greenish  yellow,  and  yelloiri 
until  they  vanish  entirely.     Both  kinds  of  spots  are  darker  in  the' 
centre  than  at  the  circumference,  fading  in  the  latter  into  the  tint  of 
the  surrounding  skin.  ' 

515.  Purpura  admits  of  classification  into  purpura  sine  febre  and' 
purpura  febrilis.  Of  the  former  there  are  five  varieties — namely, 
purpura  simplex,  purpura  urticans,  purpura  hcemorrhagica,  purpura' 
senilis,  and  pura  cachectica. 

t  PURPURA  SIMPLEX. 

1  516.  In  purpura  simplex,  the  peteehiw  and  ecchymoses  are  de- 

W  veloped  without  apparent  cause,  and  with  but  trifling  constitutional 

■  disorder.     They  are  sometimes  simultaneous,  but  more  frequently 

■  successive  in  their  appearance,  and  they  occur  either  on  part  or  upon 
K  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.     When  successive,  they  present  at  tb«, 
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same  moment  all  the  tints  of  colour  charaeteristio  of  progreaaive 
stages  of  their  duration ;  and  when  partial  in  their  oecorrenee,  are 
usually  seen  upon  the  lower  extremities.  The  effused  blood  is  ordi- 
narily absorbed  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks ;  but  when  the  dis- 
ease appears  in  successive  attacks,  the  spots  may  oontinue  apparent 
for  several  months.  When  petechias  occur  on  the  fSsce,  they  are  also 
seen  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month 
and  fauces. 

PURPURA  URTICANS. 

517.  Purpura  urticans  is  recognised  by  the  existence  of  oval  and 
roundish  elevated  spots  of  a  light  red  colour,  in  combination  with  the 
petechisd  and  ecchymoses  of  purpura  simplex.  The  elevated  spots 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  urticaria,  and  the  similarity  is 
further  increased  by  tho  tingling  sensation  by  which  they  are  some- 
times accompanied.  The  association  of  urticaria  with  purpura  is  not 
unfreqnent,  either  preceding  or  accompanying  the  attack.  The  pro- 
minent spots  differ  from  simple  urticaria  in  their  large  size,  the  deeper 
red  or  livid  hue  which  they  assume  at  their  decline,  and  also  in  their 
association  with  true  petechis.  This  affection  appears  usually  on  the 
legs,  and  is  often  attended  with  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  It  is  the  least  serious  of  the  forms  of  purpura,  and  is  pro- 
longed by  sttocessive  attacks  for  about  a  month. 

PURPURA  HJEMORRHAGICA. 

616.  Purpura  hsemorrhagica  is  a  much  more  severe  form  of  disease 
than  the  two  preceding,  and  is  characterised  by  a  hemorrhagic  state 
of  the  entire  system.  This  disposition  is  shown  in  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrha«  from  the  mucous  membranes;  there  is  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  bleeaing  from  the  mouth,  with  spongy  gums,  bleeding  from  Ae 
fauces,  haemoptysis,  hematcmesis,  hemorrhage  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  hsematuria,  and  metrorrhagia,  one  or  other  of  these  hemor- 
rhages being  predominant  in  different  cases.  The  ecchymoses  and 
petechiae  are  more  abundant  upon  the  skin  than  in  the  simpler  forms; 
they  are  general  in  distribution,  and  the  susceptibility  to  extravasa- 
tion is  so  great,  that  ecchymoses  occur  from  the  slightest  pressure. 
Considerable  bleeding  follows  the  most  trifling  wound,  and  collections 
of  blood  frequently  form  beneath  the  integument. 

Purpura  hsemorrhagica  is  accompanied,  and  often  preceded,  by  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  by  pains  in  the  head,  loins,  and  pit  of 
the  stomach,  nausea,  constipation,  and  great  lassitude  and  languor. 
Its  duration  is  uncertain ;  where  it  is  likely  to  terminate  favourably, 
it  may  continue  for  a  lengthened  period ;  but  wliere  it  tends  to  a  fatal 
close,  the  legs  become  (edematous,  and  effusions  take  place  into  the 
serous  cavities.  Death  is  not  unfrequently  sudden  in  its  consumma- 
tion, from  repeated  and  abundant  loss  of  Mood. 

PURPURA  BSNUJS. 

519.  Dr.  Bateman  has  applied  this  designation  to  a  kind  of  purpura 
which  he  observed  a  few  times  in  elderly  womea.  **  It  appears,"  he  says, 
^^principally  along  the  outside  of  the  arm,  in  smoeessive  dark  pur^e 
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blotches,  of  an  irregular  form,  ami  various  magnitude.  Each  of  these  \ 
rontinues  from  a  week  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  the  estravaHated  fl 
blood  is  absorbed.  A  constant  series  of  these  ecehymoses  had  oo-  j 
eurred  in  one  case  during  ten  jeara,  and  in  others  for  a  shorter  period;  i 
in  all,  the  skin  of  the  arras  was  left  of  a  brown  colour.  The  health  4 
did  not  appear  to  suffer;  nor  did  purgatives,  bloodletting,  (which  wu  J 
tried  in  one  case,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  hardness  of  ths  i 
pulse,)  tonics,  or  any  other  expedient,  appear  to  exert  any  influenM'l 
over  the  eraption."  I  have  seen  these  cases  repeatedly  in  old  women}  i 
but  have  not  deemed  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  treat-  1 
ruent.  Rnyer  remarks  that  he  has  observed  them  in  old  persons  of  1 
both  sexes,  and  continnes,  that  they  last  longer  than  a  month.  Ha  ' 
adds,  moreover,  that  these  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  t 
purpura  affecting  the  aged. 

PL'RPURA  CACHECTICA. 

520.  Under  the  designation  of  purpura  cachectica  are  included  all  i 
those  cases  in  which  pctechiae  and  ecchymoscs  occur  upon  the  skii||  . 
as  the  consequence  of  a  reduced  and  debilitated  state  of  the  aystem,  | 
from  whatever  cause  the  latter  may  arise.  Wo  frequently  see  in*  < 
stances  of  this  kind  during  the  last  stage  of  various  diseases,  as  of  H 
dropsies,  or  whenever  the  venous  circulation  ia  obstructed. 

PURPURA  FEBBILIS. 

521.  Purpura  febrilis  is  denoted  by  the  well-marked  fever,  and  lj 
general  constitutional  disorder  by  which  it  ia  preceded  and  accompft-  ] 
nied.  All  the  ordinary  symptoms  indicating  morbid  disturbance  of  1 
the  nervous  system  are  present — namely,  pains  in  the  head,  bacic  and  4 
limbs,  rigors  and  sense  of  oppression;  the  pulse  is  quick,  there  j 
nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  a  dry  tongue,  and  diminished  1 
secretions.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  invasion  of  the  pr»>  v 
cursory  symptoms,  petechia  and  ecchymoses  begin  to  appear  in  tbo  i 
skin,  and  continue  to  be  formed  until  the  body  is  more  or  less  covered  \ 
with  purple  spots. 

When  these  symptoms  are  present  without  hemorrhage  from  tke« 
mucous  membranes,  the  case  is  one  of  purpura  febriUa  limpler;  but  A 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  hemorrhages  from  the  different  mucooB  \ 
surfaces  complicate  the  affection,  it  then  becomes  one  of  purpurm  I 
J'ebrilis  hsemorr/uiffica.  J 

A  variety  of  purpura  is  occasionally  seen,  in  which  a  number  of  i 
erythematous  patches  precede  the  hemorrhagic  spots,  and  upon  these,  J 
as  well  as  upon  the  intervening  uncoloured  skin,  the  petechiiB  and  1 
«cchymoscs  appear.  j 

Febrile  purpura  may  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  every  coa>  J 
stitution;  its  ordinary  duration  is  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  tft  ^ 
has  sometimes  been  observed  as  an  epidemic. 

622.  Itiagnoiia. — The  characters  already  mentioned  are  sufficient « 
to  distingmsh  purpura  from  every  other  disorder  affecting  the  skin*  i 
The  spots  differ  from  congestions  by  remaining  unchanged  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  from  fiea-biteti  i 
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by  the  central  dark  point  of  the  l^fiter,  and  the  surrounding  areola. 
Petechi»  are  uniform  in  colour,  and  many  of  them  are  smaller  than 
flea-bites. 

523.  Cau9e9. — Purpura  is  a  disease  of  debility  of  the  nerTOus 
powers,  although  not  unfrequently  associated  with  increased  activity 
of  the  arterial  system.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  is  most 
common  in  children,  and  particularly  in  such  as  are  weakly  and  un- 
healthy. Occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  persons  who  enjoy  an  appa- 
rently  sound  health ;  or  it  may  be  developed  in  association  with  con- 
stitutional disorder,  as  in  small-pox,  and  even  after  vaccination.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  observed  as  the  consequence  of  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  erect  posture.  I  have  lately  seen  a  well-marked  ease  of 
purpura  simplex,  affecting  both  legs  as  high  as  the  knees  in  a  com- 
positor, otherwise  in  average  health.  The  disease  is  sometimes  here- 
ditary. 

524.  Prognosis. — Purpura  being  an  indication  of  debility  of  the 
nervous  powers,  is  i^ways  a  disease  of  which  the  sequel  must  be  re- 
garded with  anxiety.  The  favourable  indications  are  those  whieh 
denote  a  sound  and  uninjured  constitution,  but  where  the  latter  is 
feeble,  the  prospect  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Purpura  urticans  is  the 
least  serious  of  the  varieties;  purpura  simplex  follows  next;  while' the 
hemorrhagic  and  cachectic  forms  offer  reasonable  grounds  for  appre- 
hension. Purpura  febrilis,  though  sometimes  suddenly  fatal  from 
sanguineous  extravasation  in  the  brain,  is  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment than  the  chronic  forms. 

525.  Tre€ttment. — The  treatment  of  purpura  is  founded  on  the 
general  principles  of  management  of  constitutional  disorders.  If  the 
subject  be  strone  and  plethoric,  bleeding  is  followed  by  the  best  re- 
sults,, and  should  be  aided  by  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  regimen. 
When,  however,  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  is  obviously  deficient, 
tonics  and  acidulated  drinks  are  indicated.  The  treatment  proposed 
by  Willan  is  too  exclusively  tonic ;  purgatives  are  always  indicated 
by  the  nausea,  constipation,  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which  at- 
tend the  disease ;  and  a  course  of  purgative  remedies  will,  in  most 
cases,  bring  the  case  to  a  successful  issue.  Purgatives  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  applicable  in  a  debilitated  as  well  as  in  a  robust 
state  of  svstem.  The  stools  in  this  disease  are,  without  admixture 
with  blood,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  exceedingly  offensive.  In  pur- 
pura febrilis,  bleeding,  succeeded  by  antiphlogistic  medicines,  is  at- 
tended with  great  benefit,  and  is  often  indispensable. 

The  general  treatment  of  purpura  sine  febre  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  the  cold  plunging  or  shower  bath,  if  the  patient  can 
bear  it,  and  if  not,  of  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  water 
containing  salt  or  vinegar.  Tepid  sponging  with  water  containing 
vinegar,  is  also  applicable  in  the  febrile  variety. 

Accidental  hemorrhages  complicating  purpura  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principles  usually  applicable  to  similar  cases, 
unconnected  with  this  disease. 

Mr.  Plumbe  has  given  an  excellent  digest  of  cases  of  purpura,  with 
their  treatment ;  hu  observations  on  this  subject  are  deserving  of  at« 
tentive  perusal. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


DISORDEEED  SENSIBILITY  OF  THE  DERMA. 

Under  the  influence  of  disordered  nervous  excitability,  depending  J 
Bonietimea  on  constitutional  and  sometimes  on  local  causes,  the  eensb  1 
bility  of  the  skin  may  be  increased  to  &  morbid  eitent,  constituting  j 
hyper teBtheaia ;  or  it  may  be  morbidly  altered  as  well  as  simply  ang^  ] 
mented,  and  give  rise  to  a  painful  sensation  of  itching,  to  which  1' 
term  pruritus  has  been  applied.  These  disordered  conditions  of  sen- 
Bation  are  independent  of  any  local  disease,  and  the  skin  retains  itA  1 
von  ted  appearance  and  structure. 

HYPERiSTHESIA. 

526.  Hypersesthesia,  or  excessive  sensibility  of  the  skin,  is  m 
common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  ia  generally  referrible  to  hysteria^  J 
In  an  instance  of  this  disorder,  at  present  under  my  care,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin  is  so  great  that  the  slightest  touch  with  the  fingei 
occasions  pain;  so  far  aa  senBtbility  is  concerned,  the  put  lent  is  aa 
though  flayed,  and  utterly  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  and  prea-  I 
sure  of  her  ordinary  dress.     For  several  weeks  she  was  unable  to  lift  J 
down  in  bed,  and  at  present,  though  much  better,  the  jolting  of  ft  f 
carriage  occasions   considerable   sufi'erlng.     In  other  respects   her  j 
health  ia  good,  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  life  being  performed  ro-   [ 
gularlyand  properly.     In  this  lady's  case  there  ia  present  a  remark- 
able state  of  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  comes  and  goes  with  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  its  Eensitiveness. 

PRURITUS. 

527.  Pruritus  is  sometimes  ffeneral,  but  more  frequently  local;  ofl 
the  latter,  several  forms  deserve  attention.     These  are, 


Pruritus  ani. 
"       scroti. 
"       prspntii. 


Pruritus  nrethric. 
'*       pudeodi. 


GENERAL  PRDRITUS.  * 

628.  In  general  pruritus,  the  peripheral  extremities  of  all  the  cu- 
taneous nerves  of  the  body  are,  in  turn,  the  subject  of  altered  sensfri,'  j 
-  tion.  The  pruritus  is  excited  by  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  coa^  [ 
tinues  unabated  for  hours,  depriving  the  suiferer  of  every  chance  of  j 
comfort  and  repose.  The  only  period  of  the  day  that  persons  aiSicted  ' 
with  this  distressing  complaint  can  look  forward  to  for  an  interval  of  j 
quiet,  is  the  morning.  Aa  soon  as  tboy  have  taken  dinner,  or  the 
most  trifling  stimulus,  their  worrying  tormentor  begins.     Altcratioii''  J 
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of  temperatare  has  the  same  effect ;  they  suffer  immediately  that  they 
change  their  dress,  and  especially  so  soon  as  they  experience  the 
warmth  of  bed.  Scratching,  instead  of  relieving,  serves  only  to  aug- 
ment the  evil,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  wretched  discomfort 
and  excitement  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  to  forget  their 
annoyance  at  last,  only  in  a  sleep  made  irresistible  by  absolute  ex- 
haustion. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  extent  to  which  these  painful  suf- 
ferings are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  So  long 
as  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  agreeable  occupation,  or  is  diverted 
from  the  disorder,  the  morbid  sensation  sleeps ;  but  the  instant  the 
thoughts  are  turned  to  the  affection,  the  pruritus  is  aroused,  and 
rages  with  severity.  The  apprehension  of  an  attack  will,  in  tliis  way, 
often  excite  it,  and  every  effort  for  its  relief  will  but  prolong  its 
continuance. 

The  attacks  of  general  pruritus  are  variable  in  length  of  duration ; 
sometimes  they  continue  for  hours  without  alleviation,  while  at  others 
their  periods  are  shorter,  and  broken  by  intervals  of  calm.  The  dis- 
order may  last  for  several  months,  and  even  for  years. 

General  pruritus  is  usually  the  consequence  of  irritation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  body.  In  some  instances,  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  in  fault;  in  others,  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  membrane ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  genito-urinary. 
The  affection  is  sometimes  associated  with  amenorrhoea,  or  dysme- 
norrhoea,  and  not  unfrequently  with  pregnancy.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  an  attendant  on  jaundice,  and  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
bile  in  the  blood. 

PRURITtTS  ANI. 

529.  Pruritus  ani  is  a  severe  and  distressing  itching  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  verge  of,  and  immediately  within,  the  anus,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  integument.  The  itching  is  greatest  at  night,  com- 
mencing shortly  after  the  sufferer  has  retired  to  bed,  and  continuing 
for  several  hours.  There  is  no  trace  of  morbid  alteration  in  the  skin, 
but  sometimes  the  parts  are  excoriated  by  scratching,  and  a  morbid 
secretion  is  poured  out,  which  increases  the  irritation,  and  gives  rise 
to  erythema  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Unless  relieved  by  treatment, 
pruritus  ani  will  continue  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years. 

TJie  cauites  of  pruritus  ani  are  numerous,  being  partly  referrible  to 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  partly  to  local  irritation.  Among 
those  of  the  latter  class  are,  ascarides,  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  fistula, 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 
The  general  causes  are,  sedentary  occupation,  disordered  health,  heat 
of  weather,  irregularities  of  diet,  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  &c. 
Dr.  Lcttsom  was  of  opinion,  that  in  certain  cases  this  disease  acted  as 
a  useful  counter-irritant,  and  he  records  several  instances  in  which 
visceral  and  cerebral  congestions  were  relieved  by  its  attack. 

PRURITUS  SCROTI. 

530.  Pruritus  scroti  is  identical  in  most  respects  with  the  prece- 
ding affection,  and  originates  in  similar  causes.     It  is  usually  depen- 


dent  npon  tbe  existence  of  ascaridea  in  the  rectam,  or  npoii  a  mor- 
bid and  irritating  fluid  secreted  by  the  abraded  akin.  In  attempts 
Bade  to  relieve  the  pruritus  by  scratching,  painful  excoriations  are 
often  produced. 

PRDRITtJB  PRjEPCTII. 

531,  This  form  of  pniritna  depends  upon  irritation,  usually  excited 
by  morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce.    Tb^ 
disease  originates  in  neglect,  and  may  be  relieved  by  attention  to    i 
cleanliness,  and  frequent  alkaline  ablutions.     It  occurs,  for  the  most    , 
part,  in  the  summer  season,  and  is  exceedingly  distressing  whibt  it 
continues. 

PEPEITUS  UEETHR^. 

532.  Pruritus  urethralis  occurs  at  the  extremity  and  along  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  in  females,  and  gives  rise  to  great  discomfort 
and  annoyance.     This  troublosomc  affection  usually  depends  on  Bom« 
irritation  of  the  mucouB  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  is  nnalogoiw  i 
to  the  pruritus  which  is  experienced  at  the  meatus  urinarius  of  the   I 
male  in  calculus  of  the  bladder. 

PRUltlTUS  PODESDI. 

538.  PnirituB  pudendi  is  a  most  distressing  affection.  It  invades 
chiefly  the  external  labia  and  the  vulva,  but  sometimos  extends  inwarda 
along  the  vagina,  giving  rise  to  excessive  discomfort,  and  often  ex- 
citing symptoms  approaching  to  nymphomania. 

This  disease  affocta  all  ages :  I  have  twice  seen  it  in  young  children ; 
more  frequently  it  occurs  at  the  period  of  puberty,  or  of  the  cessft' 
tion  of  the  catamenia.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  distressing  acconi' 
paniment  of  pregnancy,  invading  at  about  the  fourth  month  or  after 
parturition.  Among  other  causes  which  have  been  indicated  as  ori- 
ginating this  disease  are  ucarides  in  the  rectum,  hemorrhoids,  and 
varicose  veins  of  the  labia  or  vagina.  Pruritus  pudendi  is  sometimes 
experienced  as  a  concomitant  of  lepra  vulgaris,  when  that  disease  in- 
vades the  mona  veneris,  or  the  parts  adjoining  the  vulva. 

534.  Dioffnotis. — Pruritus  may  be  distinguished  from  prurigo  by 
the  absence  of  the  alteration  in  structure  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  latter  disorder ;  and  from  Other  affections  it  is  &t  once  recognisa- 
ble by  the  sound  state  of  the  skin. 

535.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pruritus  must  be  general  or 
local,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  cause.  The  general  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  the  regulation  of  the  secretions;  in  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  tonics  are  indicated,  and  sedatives  are  in  most 
cases  indispensable.  The  diet  should  he  light,  easily  digestible,  and 
nutritious,  and  all  stimuli  avoided.  The  best  local  application  for 
soothing  the  pruritus  is  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  or  lemon-juice 
mingled  with  water. 

For  the  local  varieties,  constitutional  treatment  is  equally  neces- 
sary with  local.     In  pruritus  nni,  if  there  be  symptoms  of  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  bowels,  leeches  should  be  applied 
the  verge  of  tho  anus,  and  tho  region  subsequently  fomented. 
ascarides  be  present,  they  must  be  destroyed  by  a  quassia  or  turpcn- 
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tine  enema.  I  have  found  an  opium  injection  relieve  the  irritatioii 
after  all  other  means  had  failed.  The  local  remedies  most  serriceaUe 
in  pruritus  ani  are,  a  weak  solntion  of  acetic  acid,  or  bichlcnride  of 
mercury,  solution  and  tincture  of  opium,  creasote,  compresses  satu- 
rated with  liquor  plumbi,  the  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment,  &c.  The 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  contra-indicated,  if  there  be  abrasion  of  sur- 
face. 

Besides  the  general  remedies  applicable  to  pruritus  ani,  a  lotion  of 
acetate  of  lead,  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  pencilling  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  benjamin,  will  be  found  usenil  in  pruritus  scroti* 

Pruritus  urethrsd  may  best  be  relieyed  by  the  application  of  two  or 
three  leeches  to  the  adjoining  mucous  membrane,  followed  by  poppy 
fomentations.  If  these  means  should  fail,  cold  astringent  lotions  may 
be  tried. 

Pruritus  pudendalis  especially  requires  medication  adapted  to  its 
cause.  Where  the  presence  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  the  only  appa- 
rent irritation,  we  must  rely  upon  the  restoration  of  the  secretions 
and  the  administration  of  sedatives.  If  there  be  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  vulva — symptoms  which  indicate  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina — ^leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  labia,  and  fomentations  of  poppyheads,  or  a  cold  poultice  sa- 
turated with  liquor  plumbi,  afterwards  used.  I  have  employed  the 
creasote  lotion  and  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  with  ad- 
vantage in  this  form  of  pruritus.  Frequent  ablutions  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, containing  a  small  quantity  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  supersulphate 
of  alumina,  or  sulphuret  of  potash,  are  also  beneficial.  In  a  very 
troublesome  case,  when  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  I  succeeded 
in  removing  the  pruritus  by  the  application  of  a  blister  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  near  the  vulva.  M.  Trousseau  praises  the  effects 
of  injections  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear ;  he  remarks,  that  he 
has  seen  great  benefit  result  from  the  injection  of  hot  water  simply ; 
and  that  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  used  hot  has  proved 
successful  after  years  of  unavailing  attempts  with  other  remedies. 
Lisfranc  recommends,  that  in  cases  where  the  pruritus  bears  relation 
to  the  menstrual  periods,  several  small  bleedings  should  be  practised 
successively,  and  these,  after  a  few  repetitions,  he  never  found  to  fail. 
He  also  advises  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  lotion  and  injection. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISORDERED  CHROMATOGENOUS  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

DERMA. 

MACULE. 

586.  Undeb  this  head,  corresponding  vnth  the  order  Maculte  of 
Willan,  are  assembled  those  affections  of  the  cutaneous  textures  which 
are  characterised  hj  discoloration  of  the  skin.     The  precise  seat  of 
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these  alterationa  is  the  rete  mueosDm  and  papillary  layer  of  the  derma. 
Tlie  cause  mity  be  referred  to  three  principal  conditions;  firstly,  the 
original  organization  of  the  individual ;  secondly,  alteration  of  func> 
tioQ  of  the  derma  without  apparent  change  of  structure ;  and  thirdly, 
iteration  of  nutrition  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  rcte  mucosum. 

537.  Macule  may  be  arranged  in  three  principal  groups — namely, 
1,  Those  which  are  characterized  by  Augmentation  of  the  natural 
pigment  of  the  rete  mucosum ;  2.  Those  in  which  there  is  Diminution 
of  pigment ;  and,  3.  Those  which  present  a  Morbid  alteration  of  pig- 
ment. To  these  characters,  which  are  indicative  of  important  dif- 
ferences, both  as  regards  quantity  and  kind,  in  the  natural  pigment 
of  the  skin,  I  propose  to  add  a  fourth  group,  with  the  view  of  in- 
cluding that  remarkable  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  which  is 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  seat  of  this 
discoloration  is  different  from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  it  occupies 
eolely  the  papillary  layer  of  the  derma,  and  may,  I  think,  very  pro- 
perly be  considered  under  the  designation  of  Vhemicat  coloration  of 
the  skin. 

I.  AUGMENTATION  OF  PIGMENT. 

MELAKOPAXalA. 

TfigrilUi. 

538.  When  we  compare  the  distribution  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin 
throughout  the  members  of  the  human  family,  we  are  struck  by  two 
remarkable  extremes  of  difference,  as  illustrated  in  the  jetty  black  of 
the  tropical  zone,  and  the  fair  complexion  of  the  natives  of  colder 
climates.  Between  these  extremes,  every  shade  of  tint  may  be  found 
in  intermediate  latitudes ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  alteration  of  the  solar 
influence  only,  the  pigment  may  be  increased  in  those  of  fair  skin, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  diminished  in  the  dark  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent;  but  we  require  not  to  proceed  further  than  our  own 
hearths  for  an  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  blonde  complexion  may 
be  rendered  dark  by  the  stimulation  of  the  light  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  quantity  of  pigment  will  be  again  reduced  during 
the  winter  season.  To  state  this  fact  in  physiological  language,  the 
activity  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  is  increased  during  the  summer, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sun ;  while  in  the  winter  season  it  ia 
diminished  to  its  minimum.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  skin  is  the  . 
formation  of  pigment;  and  under  the  stimulus  of  light  and  heat,  and 

.of  the  sun's  rays,  this  function  is  greatly  augmented,  and  the  skin, 
consequently,  assumes  a  darker  tint. 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  phenomena  involved 
in  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  not  wholly  referrible  to  external 
agencies.  That  which  the  stimulus  of  light  and  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
to  the  skin,  under  natural  circumstances,  the  stimulus  of  morbid  action 
may  be  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  system.     Hence  we  occaaionally 

>  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  skin  is  altered  in  tts  colour  in  a  brief 
period  of  time,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  one  of  the  con- 

._8equencea  of  disease,  this  alteration  being  confined  to  a  limited  region, 
or  being  more  or  less  generally  diffused  over  a  largo  surface. 
■12 
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_  dh,  it  is  clear  thttt  espemal  drgMiiation  floMfc  abd  oonlribBto 
tiery  Isrmly  to  the  difRenreneeBof  tint  irhich  are  obBenred  ib  the  bamaii 
race.  The  long  winter  of  the  colder  climates,  or  protracted  impriaon- 
ment  in  a  darkened  cell,  iroald  not  blanch  the  skin  of  the  n^gro  aaj 
more  than  wotild  the  long  blaie  of  light  and  the  intenfe»e  heat  of  m 
toirrid  sone  confer  upon  the  Glkin  of  ihe  Bnropean  the  rich  let  of  the 
inrtive  African.  We  are  yet,  hoWeTcr,  to  le«m  how  fcr  coloniiatieft 
for  nnmber  of  years 'might  not  gire  rise  to  these  resolts.  It  is  ta 
esj^cial  organisation  that  we  must  have  recourse/ to  cRxplam  the  great 
difference  in  shade  of  cohmr  that  toists  among  the  inhabitants  of  Aa 
iri^e  islatid,  and  the  differences  which  we  often  meet  with  indiffereat 
pkrts  of  the  body  of  ihe  same  individoal.  In  persons  of  dark  eoifr- 
|iIc^on,  certain  parts  of  ihe  cataneons  snrfiice  always  present  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  rest.  One  of  the  natural  changes  occurring  at  puberajr 
is  flie  alteration  of  the^kin  of  the^sexual  apparatus  io  a  brown  eoteiiF, 
ttidre  or  less  deep  indifferent  indiTiduals,'#hile,  in  rare  instances,  the 
Ain  in  this '  region  pr^esents  a  deep  black.  HaHer,  in  his  ^ysiolotfy, 
relates  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  alteration  of  colour  which  ta£ee 
place  in  the  areola  around  the  nipple  of  pregnant  women  is  an  analogous 
change.  In  some  persons  the  cutaneous  pigment  in' the  genital  region 
is  partial  in  its  distribution,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  patches  of 
various  size.  Again,  patches  df  a  diurker  colour  than  the  surrounding 
Hikin,  but -identic^  in  every  other  respect,  maybe  developed  upon  ^any 
part  of  the  sttrface^i^f  the  kitegtiteeikt  in  individuals  of  ^e^ety  wade  of 
complezian. 

<kue$  *  lOrMefVitfve  d/  Mehimopathiu. 

589.  Tor  the  foltowin^  interesting  case  of  general  'melanopaftia  I 
aku  indebted  to  Dr.  Pereira. 

*^John  Daniels,  aged  17,  weaver,  applied  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Oil  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  his  skin.  He  states  that  for  some 
months  past  he  has  been  changing  colour  and  becoming  darker ;  and 
that  his  companions  have  annoyed  him  by  saying  that  he  is  changing 
to  a  tiegto. 

^^His  appearance  is  that  of  a  dark-coloured  gipsy.  'The  darkness 
of  the  skin,  though  general  over  the  body,  was  most  marked  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  least  so  on  the  nose  and  upper  lip.  His  hair 
is  light-coloured,  and  his  eyes  gray ;  these,  his  mother  states,  have 
undergone  no  change  daring  the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

^^  Uis  mother  is  remarkably  fair,  and  she  tells  me  that  his  father  is 
<ei(j[aalty  so;  and  that,  until  about  fifteen  months  ago,  the  son  was  con- 
sidered very  fair.  The  darkening  commenced  in  the  summer ;  but 
the  boy  had  not  been  particularly  exposed  to  the  sun  prior  to  the 
change.  He  worked  with  his  father  at  weaving,  principally  of  black 
goods. 

**  The  tint  of  the  skin  was  brown,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from 
the  slate-colour  induced  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  somewhat 
resembled  that  which  I  have  seen  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  arseni- 
urettcd  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye 
was  discoloured ;  whereas  in  Daniels's  case  the  sclerotica  was  remark- 
ably white. 
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"I  carefully  queationed  both  the  boy  and  hia  mother  as  to  the  us?    ] 
(tf  medicine,  orofanyothoragent  which  could  hitvc  induced  this  change    ] 
of  colour  in  the  skin,  but  without  avaih     The  boy  had  taken  no  medi-    i 
cine,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of  himaclf  and  mother,  had  been  subjecte<) 
po  no  deleterious  influences.  ' 

"  The  colour  obviously  depended  on  some  alteration  in  the  quantity    | 
or  quality  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  skin.     It  could  not  depenfl 
ftn  the  presence  of  any  colouring  matter  in  the  blood,  since  neither    ' 
.the  conjunctiva  nor  the  mucous  memhraDo  of  the  mouth  was  altered    | 
in  colour. 

"The  total  absence  of  desquamation  and  itching  readily  distinguished    ' 
^e  case  from  mehisma  (Pityriasis  nigra.) 

"  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.     After  it  had  caused    ' 
;FeBici^tion,  it  was  obvious  that  the  dark  colour  of  tJiie  skin  resided  ib 
fihe  derma  »nd  not  in  the  cuticle. 

"The  mother  states  that  the  intensity  of  the  colour  is  not  always    I 
^like,  being  sometimes  much  greater  than  at  others.  i 

"No  great  hopes  being  held  put  that  medicine  would  affect  thp 
change  going  on,  the  boy  ceased  to  attend  the  hospital  after  a  few    ' 
.■weeks."  I 

£40.  In  a  cose  of  melanopathia  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing, through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Acret,  of  Torrington-square,  the 
blackness  affected  the  entire  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet  an^    ' 
legs  as  high  as  the  calf.     The  subject  of  this  curious  alfectioo  was  > 
young  womaji,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  enjoyed  good  hcalt|i 
,ap  to  the  first  of  December,  1844.     At  this  date,  she  suddenly  felt 
juiwell,  and  suffering  from  nausea,  took  an  antimonial  emetic,  which    < 
failed  to  procure  vomiting.     She  was  then  attacked  with  typhus  fever^    | 
and  was  seriously  ill  for  somewhat  more  than  a  month,  being  unabl«,    | 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  to  sleep,  and  being  frequently 
delirious.     Previously  to  the  illness,  menstruutlon  was  regular  and   ' 
the  menses  copious ;   but  since  her  recovery,  she  has  suffered  from 
amenorrhcea,  with  much  periodical  pain,  until  the  last  three  months. 
Her  health  at  present  is  what  she  styles  "good,"  that  is,  her  strength,  j 
is  not  impaired,  but  she  is  liable  to  headache,  has  an  eczematous  erup-  j 
,tion  on  the  scalp,  and  delicate  appetite.  I 

It  was  on  her  recovery  from   the  above  illnesa  that  the  change  of  | 
colour  in  the  skin  was  first  observed.     Her  hair  and  eyes  are  black,   J 
.and  her  complexion  was  originally  that  of  a  brunette ;  but  she  has  noir    I 
the  colour  of  an  East  Indian.     The  darkest  parts  of  her  body  are  the 
hack  of  the  trunk  and  the  hacks  of  the  hands  and  arms.     On  the 
-face,  the  red  tint  of  the  cheeks  blended  with  the  black,  and  the  yellow 
^f  the  forehead  and  nose  struggling  for  mastery  with  the  deeper  tint,    1 
give  her  complexion  a  singularly  Indian  appearance.     And  the  pecii-   j 
Barily  of  her  colour  is  heightened  by  the  extension  of  the  blactcnesB  1 
to  her  lips,  and  in  patches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
£ven  the  teeth  have  a  bluish  tint,  the  lips  and  teeth  seeming  aa  if  J 
stained  hy  the  eating  of  black  cherries.     The  sclerotic  coat  of  the   j 
ciyeball  is  brilliantly  white.  | 

Qn  close  infection  of  the  ^kin,  the  hlackness  is  aeen^to__be_ajt  J 
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perfectly  nniform ;  there  are  small  patches  m  which  the  depth  of 
colour  is  greater  than  in  others,  the  darker  coloured  spots  corre- 
sponding with  the  apertures  of  follicles.  The  areola  of  the  nipples 
approached  in  depth  of  colour  to  a  negro-blackness. 

541.  Another  interesting  case  of  partial  melanopathia  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

**  Martha  Weston,  aged  eighteen,  came  into  the  Union  House  in 
June,  1848,  to  be  confined,  being  in  the  last  month  of  her  first  preg- 
nancy. My  attention  was  directed  to  her  by  the  matron,  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  unusual  darkness  of  the  skin.  Upcgi  examination,  I 
found  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  from  the  clavicles,  downwards 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  of  a  negro  blackness. 

^^From  the  girl's  statement  I  learned  that,  shortly  after  she  became 
pregnant,  the  areola  around  each  nipple  looked  very  dark,  but  no 
further  perceptible  change  took  place  until  she  quickened,  when  an 
evident  darkness  of  the  whole  breast  was  visible,  extending  upwards 
to  the  throat,  and  downwards  to  the  thighs,  gradually  assuming  a  deep 
black  colour.  Over  the  hips  it  extended  laterally,  but  no  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  body  was  aflfected.  Her  complexion  was  na- 
turally rather  dark,  with  black  hair  and  eyes.  Her  health  had  been 
always  good,  neither  had  she  experienced  more  than  the  usual  degree 
of  irritation  resulting  from  pregnancy.  At  her  labour,  I  was  ciuled 
in  by  the  midwife  to  the  Institution,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation 
of  the  hand  and  umbilicus ;  turning  was  resorted  to,  and  the  girl  did 
well.  She  left  the  house  a  month  after  her  confinement,  at  which 
time  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  blackness  of  the  skin ;  but  on  my 
last  meeting  her,  about  a  year  afterwards,  she  assured  me  it  had  en- 
tirely disappeared." 

PIGMEKTART  KJBVI,  OR  MOLES. 
SjD.  PigmentmuttermiUer,  Germ. 

542.  Besides  the  patches  before  described,  which  are  even  with  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  in  every  way  identical  in  structure,  excepting 
as  regards  the  increased  production  of  pigment,  there  are  other  dis- 
coloured spots  and  patches  found  upon  the  integument,  which  are 
termed  pigmentary  nsevi.  The  subject  of  nsevus,  or  mother's  mark, 
does  not  belong  to  this  division  of  cutaneous  affections;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary here  to  allude  to  the  spots  in  question,  on  account  of  their 
dissimilarity  to  the  rest  of  nsevi,  which  latter  are  vascular  alterations 
of  the  skin  (§  512.)  Pigmentary  nsevi,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
more  vascular  than  the  rest  of  the  integument ;  they  are  characterised 
by  a  yellowish  or  brownish,  and  sometimes  a  black  colour,  are  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  short  bristly  hairs.  The  dark  colour  of  these 
patches  evidently  depends  on  augmentation  of  the  pigment  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  and  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
derma.  Pigmentary  naevi  are  various  in  point  of  size,  being  sometimes 
small,  and  at  other  times  so  large  as  to  cover  nearly  one  half  the 
face,  or  a  considerable  extent  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  of  one  of 
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tte  limbs.  They  are  met  with  on  nil  parts  of  the  surfncc,  but  par- 
tjcuJarly  on  the  face  and  back.  "When  they  are  raJaed  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  surface,  the  elevation  depends  chiefly  on  tha 
presence  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  their  contained  hairs,  which  give 
KD  increased  thickness  to  the  skin. 

Although  perfectly  innocuous  in  their  nature,  pigmentary  nsevi  ar^ 
generally  unsightly ;  in  such  cases,  the  medicul  practitioner  is  appealed 
to,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  their  cure.  For 
this  purpose,  all  applications,  p&rticulaHy  those  of  an  escharotic  kind, 
are  worse  than  useless,  for  should  they,  after  a  painful  process,  suc- 
ceed, an  indelible  scar,  more  ugly  than  the  mole,  is  left  behind.  The 
only  resource  left  both  to  the  surgeon  and  the  patient  is  the  removal 
of  tho  spot  with  the  bistoury.  When  this  is  effected  by  two  incisions 
enclosing  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  skin,  in  the  direction  of  its  na- 
tural folds,  all  trace  of  the  operation  is  speedily  obliterated. 

II.  DIMDJUTION  OF  PIGMENT. 

LEUOOPATHIA. 

543.  As,  in  the  preceding  section,  we  had  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
the  production  of  an  excess  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  originating  in 
causes  wholly  unknown,  so  now  we  have  to  consider  an  opposite  stato 
as  regards  the  pigment — namely,  that  in  which  there  is  a  diminution 
or  total  absence  of  this  production,  leucopnthia.  The  former  state, 
when  unassoeiated  with  disease,  is  usually  accompanied  by  robust 
health,  and  augmented  strength  in  the  individual,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  destitution  of  the  natural  pigment  is  indicative  of  debility  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  weakness  of  the  physical  and 
moral  energies.  Diminution  of  the  natural  pigment  of  the  skiu  may 
be  congenital  or  accidental,  and  in  distribution  it  may  be  general  or 
partial. 

GENERAL  LEt'COPATBIA;    ALBINISMUS. 

544.  Albinoes  are  met  with  among  all  races  of  mankind,  among 
the  dafk-complesioned  nations  of  the  south,  as  well  as  among  the 
fair-haired  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the  earth.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  congenital  and  entire  absence  of  pigment,  not  only 
in  the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin,  hut  also  in  those  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  usually  characterized  by  their  dark  colour.  The  skia 
in  these  persons  is  of  a  milk  white  colour,  the  bair  is  blonde,  and 
usually  soft  and  silky;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  harsh  and  wiry  in 
texture,  and  the  entire  body  is  covered  with  a  soft  white  down.  The 
eyes  are  red,  from  the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid  membrane, 
and  the  iris  presents  a  pinkish  tint.'  There  is  great  intolerance  of 
light,  the  pupil  is  small,  from  the  contraction  of  the  iris  to  exclude 
the  luminous  rays,  and  the  person  bows  his  head  habitually  towards 
the  ground,  in  order  to  shadow  the  retina?  as  much  as  possible.  At 
dusk,  however,  when  the  luminous  rays  are  fewer  in  number,  the 
slbino  rears  his  brow,  and  walks  erect,  his  eyes  are  no  longer  over- 
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whelmed  by  excess  of  ligbt,  and  lie  is  enabled  to  see  surrounding  oV 
jeets  in  the  night  of  other  men.  The  albino  is  usnally  short  of 
stature,  and  weakly  in  his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Albinism  is  sometimes  accidental  in  its  development,  arising,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  upon  some  part  of  the  body,  and  thence  extending 
to  the  entire  surface.  Instances  of  accidental  general  leucopathia 
have  only  been  obserred  among  the  natives  of  Ames. 

PABTIAL  LBtrCOPATHIA. 

6i6.  Partial  leucopathia,^  or  the  diminution  oir  absence  of  pig- 
mentary secretibii  upon  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body,  as  a  cotlgenital 
peculiarity,  is  most  frequently  observed  am'ong  the  dkrker  riacel^  of 
mankind,  in  whom  it  is  likely  to  attract  most  attentioh ;  it  seIso  occur^ 
but  more  rarely,  among  the  White  races.  Seteral  inritSEiioes  of  the 
*^pied  negro"  have  been  recorded,  tfud  such  defects  of  development 
are  not  very  uncommon  among  the  African  race.  When  the  patches 
are  seated  on  the  scalp,  th6  hair  psrtfcipateB  in'  the  change,  and  is 
produced  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Partial  leucopathia  is  sometimes  accidental  in  its  development,  oo- 
curring  without  apparent  Cause  as  one  of  the  natural  changes  of  the 
system.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  which  happened  in  a  native 
of  Virginia,  is  recorded  in  th6  fifty-first  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

In  my  *^ Portraits"  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  represented  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  in  a  gentleman,  who,  originally  of  blonde  com- 
plexion, became  brown  (melanopathia,)  and  subsequently  lost  the  cu- 
taneous piffmeiit  on  various  parts  of  the  body  (leucopathia)  Several 
white  patches  made  their  appearance  on  lus  face ;  one  nipple  was 
perfectly  divested  of  pigment,  while  the  other  was  as  dark  as  that  of 
woman  far  advanced  in  pregnancy ;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  case  still 
more  remarkable,  the  lost  pigment  was  accumulated  on  the  side  of  th^ 
trunk  in  blotches  of  deep  black. 

In  Europeans,  this  alteration  is  most  frequently  met  with  oh  the 
scrolnm  of  old  persons,  where  it  appears  under  the  form  of  irregular 
patches,  and  sometimes  of  longitudinal  stripes.  M.  Ouyon  observed 
partial  leucopathia  in  Algiers,  where  it  is  apt  to  take  place  in  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  in  the  Arabs.  Mr.  firett  remarks,  that  in  India, 
partial  leucopathia  *^  occurs  in  circumscribed  patches,  which  are  quite 
insensible,  though  the  disease  commences  by  itching,  pain,  redness, 
and  other  marks  of  inflammation,"  These  patches  are  apt  to  exiend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

546.  Treatment, — In  a  case  of  partial  leucopathia  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  a  young  lady  whose  health  was  in  other 
respects  very  considerably  deranged,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeihe  the 
natural  hue  of  the  skin  entirely  restored  by  means  of  tonics  and  the 
shower-bath,  and  by  the  application  of  stimulating  liniments  to  the 
faded  spots.     Mr.  Brett,  in  his  essay  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 

'  Pprtid  leocoptthia  and  Titiligo  \mre  been  confooDded  by  lereral  writert  oo  diaesMt 
of  tba  ■kin,  and  in  the  lint  edit  ion  of  this  work  were  lited  tynony moilsiy.    MM  i  ' 
obfermlion  has  conrinced  me  that  they  bear  no  relation  to  each  othe^  Wluit6f ^. 
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India,  where  this  disorder  is  common,  observes :  "  The  treatment 
oonsista  in  the  exhibition  of  the  osclepiad  gigantea  in  combination 
with  alterative  doses  of  mercury  and  antimony,  und  topical  stimulanta.  | 
A  blister  applied  to  tho  white  patch  will  be  found  advantageous.  ' 
Stimulating  the  affected  part  with  sulphureous  douches  and  with  stiK 
phur  ointment  and  volatile  liniments,  is  also  of  great  advantage.  Th« 
disease  is  considered  bj  the  uatives  as  incurable." 
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547-  The  affections  which  may  be  arranged  under  this  designation 
•r«  four  in  number — namely, 

Ephelta,  Lentigo, 

Chloasma,  MeUsraa. 

EPQELIS. 
Syn,     Sun-hum.     Soramertprossen.     Germ. 

548.  The  term  ephclis  (m-  <iu<>[,  the  sun)  is  intended  to  expien 
that  change  which  is  produced  on  th«  Blcin  of  many  persons  by  oxpft< 
sure  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  raya.  This  discoloration  is  de- 
veloped in  small  patches  of  irregular  form,  and  of  a  variable  tint  of 
brown,  upon  thoae  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  face,  neck,  ahoulders, 
bands,  &c.,  which  are  unprotected  by  dress.  The  spots  of  ephelis 
are  most  remarkable  in  cliildren  and  women,  and  in  persons  poseesB- 
ing  a  thin  and  delicate  skin.  They  disappear  during  the  winter  sea* 
Bon.  , 

Fftter  and  Joseph  Franck  indicate  a  difference  of  appearance  in 
the  spots  by  the  terms  epkelit  umbroia,  and  fphelis  hnfigo,  the  for- 
mer referring  to  the  irregular  brown  patches,  and  the  latter  to  cii> 
cular  yellow  spots,  somewhat  resembling  thoae  of  lentigo.  Rayer, 
moreover,  constitutes  the  mottled  appearance  seen  upon  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  women  who  sit  over  a  charcoal  brazier  a  third  variety,  under 
the  name  of  epkvlit  igncalie. 

549.  Trgatmetit. — The  best  treatment  for  sun-burn  is  tho  applica- 
tion of  a  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  aqua  ealcis  and  oleum  • 
olivarum;  to  which,  if  the  beat  of  surface  be  considerable,  may  be 
added  liquor  plumbi  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  miitimB  to  the  ounce. 

LENTIGO. 
Syn.  Frecklet.     Sommeriproesen.  Germ. 

550.  Lentigo  has  received  its  name  from  the  lentil-shaped  spots  : 
,irbich  characterize  the  affection;  in  popular  language  they  are  called  I 
Jreckles.  Freckles  are  small,  round,  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow  spots,  I 
of  various  size,  but  rarely  larger  than  the  diameter  of  a  split  pes.  , 

tThey  are  seatod  in  the  rete  mucoaum,  and  are  most  ahjjndantly  dis-  | 
tributed  upon  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  light,  as  the  face,  the  neck,  the  bands,  &c.     On  thcee 
parts  they  are  sometimes  assembled  in  thick  clusters,  which  form 
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patcbes  of  considerable  size,  and  are  very  unsightly*  They  are  also 
met  with  on  those  regions  of  the  body  which  are  usually  protected  by 
the  dress. 

Lentigo  is  sometimes  a  congenital  affection,  appearing  soon  after 
birth,  and  continuing  for  the  rest  of  life,  or  subsiding  and  disappear- 
ing at  the  age  of  puberty.  Sometimes  the  spots  vanish  at  other 
periods,  and  without  appreciable  causes.  They  are  almost  peculiar 
to  persons  of  light  complexion  and  hair,  and  are  especially  frequent 
in  those  whose  hair  is  red. 

The  diagnosis  between  lentigo  and  ephelis  is  the  permanence  of 
the  former,  its  independence  of  season,  and  its  accustomed  seat  in 
the  skin  of  persons  of  lieht  complexion.  Ephelis,  on  the  other  hand, 
disappears  auring  the  winter,  is  excited  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  occurs 
in  persons  of  all  complexions. 

551.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  lentigo  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  some  moderately  stimulating  therapeutic  agent,  which  may 
excite  the  skin  to  a  more  healthy  function.  The  lotion  of  bitter  al- 
monds containing  five  grains  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the  half 
pint  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  or  a  weak  solution  of  citric 
acid  in  infusion  of  roses.  I  hi^ve  seen  the  liniment  of  lime  water  and 
oil,  with  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  ammonise  also  of  use  in  this  un- 
sightly affection. 

CHLOASMA.         ' 

Syn.  PityrioM  versicolor.    Willan.  Maculsg  Kepatiem.    Leberflecke. 

(}erm. 

552.  ^Chloasma  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  one  or  more 
patches,  of  irregular  form  and  size,  and  of  a  pale  or  saffron  yellow, 
or  brownish  yellow  colour,  upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
particularly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  trunk.  The  seat  of  discoloration 
IS  the  rete  mucosum ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  local  in- 
flammation, and  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  several  months  or  years. 

Chloasma  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  small  spots,  of  a 
dull,  reddish  colour,  which  increase  in  size,  and  present  a  yellow  tint, 
approaching  more  or  less  to  a  saffron,  or  brownish  yellow  hue.  These 
spots  are  at  first  distributed  irregularly  upon  the  cutaneous  surface; 
they  then  enlarge  and  communicate  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
patches  of  considerable  extent.  Indeed,  these  patches  are  sometimes 
so  extensive  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  the  sound  skin,  while 
the  intervening  parts  of  the  natural  hue  may  be  regarded  as  the  dis- 
coloured integument.  They  are  frequently  aeveloped  without  accom- 
panying symptoms ;  at  other  times,  they  are  attended  with  consider- 
able itching,  which  continues  throughout  their  course,  and  gives  rise 
to  great  annoyance;  for  the  more  the  parts  are  scratched,  the  greater 
the  itching  becomes.  The  pruritus  is  greatly  increased  by  mental 
emotion,  by  impending  catamenia,  by  stimulating  food  or  drink,  and 
by  the  warmth  of  bed,  and  is  often  exasperated  at  the  latter  period 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  the  sufferer  of  sleep.  When  the  dis- 
ease subsides,  desquamation  of  the  epiderma  ensues,  and  is  repeated 
several  times  after  the  total  decline  of  the  symptoms. 
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The  eyniptoras  above  dotailed  apply  to  cliloasma  wLcn  recent  and 
in  an  active  state;  when  chronic,  it  gives  rise  to  very  little  incon- 
Tenience.  Ita  location  on  the  skin  offers  some  little  variety.  In 
vomcD,  I  have  generally  observed  it  on  the  front  of  the  cheat,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  pit  of  the  stomach;  in  men,  it  seems  most  frequently 
to  occupy  the  abdomen,  running  upwards  along  the  sides  of  the  trunk 
to  the  armpits  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  downwards  into  the  groins 
and  ioner  parts  of  the  thighs.  In  one  gentleman  it  affects  also  tho 
bends  of  the  elbows;  and,  in  another,  is  situated  only  on  tho  back, 
extending  downwards  on  the  trunk  to  the  waist.  On  examination 
with  a  lens,  there  is  a  conspicuous  alteration  and  elevation  of  tbe  skin, 
and  a  mealy  and  pulverulent  desquama.tion,  resulting  from  tbe  fact  of 
the  hyper-pigmentoua  cells  being  more  friable  and  less  adapted  to  as- 
sume tho  condensed  character  of  the  scales  of  healthy  epiderma. 

553.  DiagnotU. — There  is  little  danger  of  mistaking  chloasma  for 
any  other  cutaneous  affection ;  its  yellow  colour,  the  troublesome  pru- 
ritus, and  the  mealy  epidermal  exfoliation,  are  Its  characteristic  signs. 
In  pityriasis  there  is  a  more  altered  and  rougher  state  of  tbe  skin ;  a 
greater  degree  of  redness;  a  mixture  of  soreness  with  pruritus  after 
scratching,  and  larger  scales. 

554.  Cauxen. — Chloasma  may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes, 
hut  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  particularly  in  those  who  possess 
a  fair  and  delicate  ekin.  Tbe  most  frequent  cause  of  tbe  affection  In 
females  is  uterine  irritation,  induced  by  impending  catamenia,  amc- 
norrhcea  (uaculee  amenorrboeicie,)  pregnancy  (maculae  gravidarum,) 
&c.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe  chloasma  a  short  time 
previously  to  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  catamenia,  but  the  disease  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  latter  are  established.  In  like  manner,  the  affection 
sometimes  lasts  through  a  considerable  period  of  pregnancy,  invading 
at  ita  commencement,  and  terminating  in  its  course;  or  commencing 
at  a  later  period,  and  ceasing  after  the  completion  of  parturition. 
Other  exciting  causes  of  chloasma  are,  gas tro -intestinal  irritation, 
stimulating  food  and  drinks,  hepatic  irritation,  kc. 

Dr.  Gustav  Simon  places  chloasma  in  his  sixth  group  of  diseases  of 
tbe  skin,  which  he  entitles  Paranies ;  considering  this  eruption  W  i 
depending,  like  favus,  sycosis,  and  alopecia  circumscripta,  upon  theJ 
presence  of  a  parasitical  vegetable  fungus.  I  do  not  agree  with  him^ 
in  this  opinion;  and  have  failed  to  discover  any  vegetable  organtsma^?! 
although  I  have  searched  for  them  with  care.  i 

555.  Treatment. — Tho  indications  for  treatment  are,  the  removal'! 
of  the  cause,  and  soothing  the  local  disease.  In  effecting  the  firrt'^ 
object,  tbe  usual  remedies  for  uterine  excitement  must  be  employed* 
when  the  uterus  is  the  erring  organ;  for  irritations  of  the  alimentary  j 
canal,  gentle  laxatives  will  be  required,  with  diluents,  and  abstinenoQ  J 
from  stimulating  diet.  The  medical  treatment,  where  no  such  coik*  1 
stitutiona)  cause  is  apparent,  should  consist  of  sulphur,  in  drachai'V 
doses,  once  in  the  day,  internally;  and  a  sulphuret  of  potash  lotion.  T 
1  have  also  derived  benefit  from  sulphur  ointment,  and  from  the  nitiio  J 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment.  .  I 

In  two  cases,  occurring  in  adult  men,  I  adopted  a,  tonic  aperient  X 
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oomrsey  followed,  as  soon  as  die  digestive  ergane  were  relieved,  by  the 
liquor  arsenicalia  in  doses  ef  five  minims  twee  times  ai  dajf  inth  per* 
fact  suceess. 

MELASMA. 

Syn.  Pitjfrituk  nigrm.  Willaii. 

556.  Melasma  is  an  alteration  of  the  chromatogenons  fhnetion  of 
the  skin  analogous  to  chloasma,  and  differing  firom  the  Tatter  only  in 
the  darter  colour  of  the  abnoilnal  pigment.  Meliasma  is  a  rare  dis- 
ease, and  has  been  chiefly  observed  in  persons  of  weakly  constituti'on. 
It  makes  its  af^earance  m  the  form  or  blackish  patches,  of  brre^ar 
sise,  upon  one,  or  seyerat  parts  of  the  body.  The  affected  skin  is 
dry,  and  eranular  to  the  touch,  and  the  epiaerma  cracks  and  desqua- 
mates in  rorftiraceous  scales.  On  the  fall  of  die  morbid  epidarma, 
the  newly-formed  membrane  usually  presents  the  normal  tint. 

Wiltan  observed  this  affection  in  children  bom  in  India,  and  broiq^t 
to  this  country,  and  regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  pityriasis^  jfdjprioiik 
nigra.  In  Willan's  cases,  the  disorder  **  commenced  in  a.  partially 
papulated  state  of  the  skin,  and  terminated  in  a  black  discoloration, 
with  slight  furfuraceous  exfoliations.  It  sometimes  affected  half  a 
limb,  as  the  arm  or  leg,  sometimes  the  fingers  and  toes."  Alibert 
describes  and  delineates  it  as  a  (Kscoloration  of  the  skin,  under  the 
name  of  '^  ephelide  scorbutique ; "  and  Rayer  assigns  to  it  the  title 
under  which  it  is  considerea  in  this  place.  The  latter  author  re- 
marks on  its  frequent  occurrence  in  association  with  pellagra,  and  ob- 
serves that  it  ^^  appeared  among  a  certain  number  of  kidtviduals  of 
both  sexto,  and  of  all  agies,  in  the  epidemic  of  Paris,  in  1828.^ 

The  same  characters  which  distinguish  chloasma  from  pityrfasis 
form  the  principal  diasnostic  characters  of  this  disease ;  substituting 
the  yellow  tint  of  the  tormer  for  the  black  of  melasma. 

557«  IhratmeTU. — The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  in 
chloasma. 

IV.  CHEMICAL  COLORATION  OP  THE  DBRMA. 

OXIDB  Of  SILVER  STAIK. 

558.  Persons  who  have  taken  nitrate  of  silver  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  alteration  of  colour  of  the  skin. 
In  the  first  instance,  this  alteration  oonsists  in  the  suflusion  of  the 
surface  with  a  bluish  tint,  which  subsequently  becomes  of  a  greenish 
slate  colour.  The  discoloration  takes  place  upon  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  but  is  most  remarkable  in  those 
regions  which  are  exposed  habitually  to  the  influence  of  light,  as  the 
face  and  hands ;  and,  in  the  latter  situations,  it  not  unfrequently  as- 
sumes a  more  or  less  deep  black.  The  colour  is  curiously  modified  in 
certain  localities  by  admixture  with  red;  henoe,  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and  on  the  lips,  it  presents  a  livid  brown  tint,  and  (m  the  general  sur- 
face it  is  much  deepened  by  those  causes  which,  under  otner  eircum- 
Rtances,  would  produce  pallor;  for  the  same  reason,  the  discoloration 
is  more  apparent  upon  persons  naturally  pale  than  in  those  who  pos- 
sess a  fresh  complexion. 


Once  established,  the  discoloration  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  lasts 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  individual,  without  alteralJOfi.  In  some  few 
mstanoea  only  it  has  been  observed  to  diminish  slightly  in  the  oourse 
of  years. 

Treatment. — Few  persons  afflicted  with  this  deformity  would  feel 
disposed  to  endure  it  calmly,  without  making  some  attempt  at  its  re- 
moval ;  hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  remedies  mieht 
be  employed  with  the  best  chance  of  a  sueoessful  result.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose ;  and  as  in  moderate 
doses  it  is  a  safe  remedy,  it  deserves  a  trial,  and  may  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  time.  Its  known  powers  of  removing  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver stains  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  are  suggestive  also  of  its  use 
as  a  local  application.  For  the  same  reason,  a  lotion  of  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  with  or  without  the  by dfo chlorate  of  ammonia,  is  a  judi- 
cious remedy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  StlDORIPAROtS  OLAHDS. 
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559.  Odr  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  natnre  of  the  sudori- 
parous system  is  comparatively  recent.  It  was  first  made  known  by 
the  researches  of  Purkinje,  Breschct,  and  Kousscl  de  Vauzeme,  and 
their  discovery  has  thrown  much  liglit  on  the  pathology  of  the  sudo- 
riparous organs.  It  had  long  been  observed  by  dermatologists,  that 
the  perspiratory  secretion  may  become  morbidly  augmented  without 
fever,  and  without  apparent  visceral  disease,  a  disorder  which  has  been 
termed  ephidrosh.  The  sweating  sickness  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  still  continues  to  make 
its  appearance  from  time  to  time  in  France,  receives  much  elucida- 
tion from  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  sudo- 
riparous organs.  The  observation  of  this  function  will  probably  dis- 
cover to  us  also  certain  morbid  phenomena,  which  may  be  referred 
to  deficiency  of  perspiratory  secretion,  and  numerous  instances  are 
recorded  of  alteration  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  secretion.  So 
that  the  diseases  of  the  sudoriparous  system  may  be  referred  to  the 
three  heads  which  are  generally  applicable  to  seoreting  organs — 
namely, 

Augmentation  of  secretion, 

Diminntion  of  secretion, 

Alteration  of  secretion. 


1.  Augmentation  of  secretion. 

IDROSIS. 
EfkiJrent.     SuJalana. 

Idrosia'  is  an  excited  action  of  the  sudoriparoos  glands,  at- 
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tended  with  symptoniB  which  indicate  inflammatorj  determination. 
It  i«  characterised  by  ezcessiye  perspiration,  the  perspiratory  secre* 
tion  being  altered  in  its  qualities ;  by  more  or  less  redness  of  the  skin ; 
by  heat,  and  tingling  or  itching ;  and  by  frequent  shooting  and  lan- 
cinating pains.  When  the  disease  is  general  and  acute,  it  is  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  and  often  ¥rith  the  development  of  serous  ye- 
sicles,  or  sudamina.    (§  851.) 

561.  Idrosis  presents  two  principal  yarieties — ^namely, 

Idrosis  simplex, 
^^       maligna. 

IDB08I8  SIMPLEX. 

Syn.  Epkidr9tis»    Sudat9na  timpUm.    Smdrntoria  miliarU* '  MUimria*    Miiimrim 

ruhrm*    Miliaria  alkm. 

562.  Simple  idrosis  is  a  subacute  affection,  sometimes  general,  bat 
more  frequently  partial  in  its  attack.  When  general,  it  is  apt  to  ba 
accompanied,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  by  sudamina,  con- 
stituting that  form  of  the  disorder  termed  iudataria  mUiaru.  These  ye- 
sicles  first  make  their  appearance  on  the  neck,  then  on  the  trunk  and 
abdomen,  and  then  on  the  skin  of  the  arm-pits,  and  inner  sides  of  the 
thighs.     The  disorder  is  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  and  tor- 

{»or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  its  sudden  arrest  is  sometimes  fol- 
owed  by  yisceral  congestion.     Subacute  idrosis  usually  terminates  in 
a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

Chronic  idronu  is  less  apt  to  giye  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  to  the  production  of  miliary  vesicles.  ^^  M.  Dupont  has  published 
an  account  of  a  curious  case  of  a  chronic  general  ephidrosis,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  six  years.  The  woman  who  was  Uius  affected  be- 
came pregnant  during  this  time,  and  was  happily  delivered  of  an  in- 
fant, which  she  nursed  herself.  This  ephidrosis,  which,  according  to 
him,  was  independent  of  any  other  affection,  after  having  been  fruit- 
lessly combated  by  various  remedies,  yielded  at  last  to  extract  of 
aconite,  given  at  first  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  and  gradually  raised 
till  sixteen  grains  a  day  were  taken."' 

Partial  iaroiis  is  more  common  than  the  general  form ;  sometimes 
it  is  confined  to  the  feet  alone,  at  other  times  to  the  axilltt,  perineum, 
or  scalp,  and  *^  Hartmann  cites  the  singular  fact  of  a  woman  who, 
during  pregnancy,  perspired  only  on  the  right  side  of  her  body."' 

The  perspiration  in  idrosis  is  acid,  disagreeable  in  odour,  and  so 
profuse  as  to  produce  softening  and  opacity  of  the  epidcrma,  which, 
on  the  soles  or  the  feet  is  often  corrugated,  like  that  of  washerwomen. 
The  disease  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  summer  season,  occur- 
ring during  extreme  heat,  excessive  exercise,  &c. 

IDROSIS  MALIGNA. 

568.  The  mali^ant  form  of  idrosis  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
sweating  sickness  of  the  aix^^^>^^  century — a  disorder  which  is  no 

'  £a^r,  Trtatlatios,  ms»  93(1  The  extract  of  acoBiU  1wf«  ivferrcd  to  m  mDch  in* 
wwjjr  ij  wtttngtk  to  tbelSLtUI^  mlcobol*^  «timct,  of  wliick  tkt  doM  »  oM-^ig^Ui  to 
■■■  ""•  fimia.  •  Bayw,  loc.  eiu 
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longer  met  with  in  England,  but  which  would  seem,  by  the  numerous 
reports  made  to  the  Academic  de  >Kdecine,  to  be  stiU  prevalent  in 
France.  The  disease  is  infectious  and  contagious,  and  occurs  epi- 
demically. The  following  brief  notice  of  the  disorder  is  an  abstract 
of  the  description  given  by  Raycr. 

Malignant  idrosis  is  commonly  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines;  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  inflammation  of 
the  bladder;  or  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Wlien  the 
digestive  organs  are  especially  affected,  the  disease  is  characterized 
from  the  commencement,  or  at  an  early  period,  by  a  severe  constric- 
tion at  the  epigastrium,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  affecting  respiration, 
distressing  anxiety,  deeply  drawn  sighs,  feeling  of  weight  on  the 
chest,  with  a  sense  and  alarm  of  suffocation,  and,  in  some  cases,  ver- 
tigo, violent  headache,  and  nausea.  When  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  there  is  a  deeply  seated  pain  in  the  chest,  crepitating 
rattle  in  the  bronchi,  oppressed  breathing,  frequent  full  pulse,  and 
sanguinolent  expectoration.  When  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  there  are 
pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine,  with  high 
colour  and  deficiency  of  that  secretion.  And  when  inflammation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  &iis  is  present,  there  is  headache,  flushed  counte- 
nance, full,  starting  eyeballs,  throbbing  temples,  contracted  or  fixed 
pupil,  coma,  and  convulsions. 

These  symptoms  occasionally  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  the  disease  may  run  on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

664.  Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  in  idrosis  are,  to 
restore  the  secretions,  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  inflamed  perspi- 
ratory organs,  and  to  engage  with  local  congestions  as  they  arise. 
The  first  of  these  indications  is  effected  by  means  of  abstinence,  di- 
luents, and  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies.  The  second  calls 
for  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The  third  may  require  general  or  local 
bleeding,  blisters,  mustard  plasters,  mustard  foot-baths.  &c. ;  these 
remedies  being  employed  according  to  the  seat,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Dupont  relative 
to  the  extract  of  aconite  is  worthy  of  recollection.  A  sulphureous 
bath  is  recommended  by  Rayer,  and  in  chronic  cases  sulphureous  va- 
pour might  be  found  useful. 

After  regulating  the  secretions,  tannin  will  be  found  a  valuable 
remedy  in  these  cases.  I  have  employed  tannin  in  idrosis  of  the  feet 
with  considerable  advantage,  conjoining  with  it  chloride  of  lime  as  a 
lotion  for  local  application.  A  strong  solution  of  alum  ia  also  ser- 
viceable, and  I  once  saw  jC  gentleman  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
relieved  himself  of  this  discomfort  by  the  use  of  a  brine  foot-bath 
every  night. 

Cases  illustrative  of  Idrosis. 

565.  The  following  three  cases  of  idrosis  were  observed  by  M. 
Marrotte,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris,  at  the  close  of  an  epideoiio  of 
typhus  fever,  which  raged  in  that  city  in  1842,  M.  Honore,  in  whoso 
wards  the  patients  lay,  had  never  before  seen  cases  of  this  disease ; 
and  M.  Rayer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  disorder,  had  never 
seen  it  in  Paris. 


J 
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Ca$4  1.— A  jormg  jnaq,  (wenty^lirae  jcpn  <rf  age,  was  -veeeiT^ 
into  the  hospiliJ,  imj  29,  oompUining  of  pain  in  hia  bead,  laWtade, 
ffreat  proatraiion,  thirst,  and  drowaineia.  Hia  akin  naa  hot,  polae 
frequent,  tongue  and  teeth  foul;  had  had  no  action  of  bowela,  which 
could  only  be  brought  to  move  by  medicine ;  no  rumbling  in  tbe  iliac 
foisn.  There  were  none  of  the  lenticular  apota  which  accompanied 
the  prevAiling  epidemic.  The  akin  though  very  hot  was  neither  dsy 
nor  burning;  on  the  contrary,  it  waa  moist.  He  complained,  more- 
over, of  an  uneasy  sensation  and. feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  ,pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  led  to  the  administration  of  an  aperient  emietic. 

The  present  symptoms  have  lasted  for  three  days.  His  .first  iii^di- 
cations  of  disease  were,  general  uneasinesa  and  loss  of -i^pedte,  wbich 
were  not  Bufficiently  pressing  to  induce  him  to  relin<)ui^  kia  dutiea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he  was  seised  with  pain  in  (he  hea<^ 
and  great  prostration,  which  forced  him  to  take  to  his  bed,  but  he 
had  no  rigors,  no  diarrhoaa;  his  aki^i  was  at  the  aame  tvjne  covered 
with  a  moderate,  though  constant  perspiration. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  admission  the  patient  continued  in  t^ 
state  above  described,  without  having  been  benefited  by>.bleediiig 
from  the  arm,  practised , previously  to  his  application  at  tjbe.hospitaL 
After  this  period,  the  disease  assumed  all  its  severity,  the  prostration 
and  drowsiness  were  more  marked,  the  perspirations  and  cjipression 
became  more  intense.  The  perspiration  ,  streamed  forth  contimually 
from  the  skin,  .the  heat  of  skin  increased,  the  pi^lse  becaoie  .stronger 
and  more  frequent,  tbe  oppression  was  :aocompa.n]Ad  I^  cough  ^d 
mucous  expectoration,  and  iMiSCult^tion  discov^enod  muoQus  :J|ik^ 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bronchi. 

This  combiAation  of  symptoms  persisted  in  all  their  foroe  for:  ten 
or  twelve  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  patient  felt  im- 
proved. His  amendment  seemed  in  some  degree  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  his  bed  to  a  better  ventilated  situation. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  change  of  position,  the  perspiration  di- 
minished, the  tongue  became  soft,  moist,  and  simply  furred,  tha  teeth 
became  clean,  and  the  thirst  was  diminished. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  the  patient  is  progressing ;  the  surface  is 
still  moist  in  situations  where  the  skin  is  naturally  perspirable.  Ve- 
sicles are  dispersed  about  the  neck  and  trunk,  some  being  filled  with 
a  milky  scrum  and  surrounded  by  a  slight  areola;  others  being  trio^- 
parent.     The  return  of  appetite  is  more  tardy. 

566.  CMe  2. — A  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  thirty  yeaiis 
of  age,  had  felt,  every  evening,  a  sensation  of  feverishness,  for  about 
twelve  days;  his  appetite  failed;  he  suffered  from  thirst;  bis  skin  felt 
burning  hot,  and  he  experienced  considerable  drowsiness.  Since  4iis 
admission,  th^  fever  has  become  increased. and  continued;  his  skin  is 
covered  by  a  constant  perspiration ;  he  has  headache,  pain  in  the  left 
side,  anxiety,  and  oppression  at  the  prsecordia. 

In  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  the  anxiety  and  oppression  have 
assumed  an  excessive  degree  of  intensity ;  he  has  cough  and  expecto- 
ration, and  mucous  rfiles  are  very  obvious  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
chest.     The  perspirations  have  increased,  together  with  the  heat  of 
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^n,  ftod  the  liar dness  snd  frequency  of  Ihe  pulse.  The  abdomen  is 
distended,  the  tongoe  thickly  furred;  there  is  great  prostrntion,  and 
perpetual  drowsineas.  An  eruption  of  red  pimples  appeared  upon  the 
Deck,  and  spread  thence  to  the  face  and  trunk ;  in  two  or  three  dayd 
these  pimples  were  surmounted  by  vesicles,  containing  a  lactescent 
fluid,  and  were  followed  by  successive  eruptions  of  audamina,  chiefly 
of  the  phlyctcnoid  kind,  which  occupieil  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
papulie. 

Aa  the  eruption  increased  and  advanced  in  development,  the  op- 
pression decreased,  the  pulse  became  softer,  and  the  abdomen  di- 
minished in  bulk.  In  this  patient,  as  in  the  former,  the  bowela  were 
inactive,  and  required  the  aid  of  medicine.  His  intellectual  powent 
were  unaffected,  and  the  appetite  returned  gradually  to  its  normal 
standard  during  recovery.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  nas  conva- 
lescent. 

S67.  Ca*e  8. — A  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  for  some 
time  past  suffered  from  uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  for 
which  symptoms  he  was  bled  from  the  arm  -without  benefit.  He  was 
next  seized  with  headache,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  perspirations,  ami 
was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  where  he  remained  for  eight  days,  suf- 
fering with  perspirations  during  the  whole  period. 

On  admission,  August  16th.  ne  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion, heaviness  :was  exhibited  in  his  features,  his  tongue  and  teeth 
were  covered  with  sordes,  the  perspirations  were  general  and  con- 
tinual, his  abdomen  was  distended,  and  he  suffered  from  thirst.  For 
several  days  he  remained  in  this  slate,  answering  with  difficulty  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him.  He  had  retention  of  urine,  and  upon 
the  passage  of  a  catheter,  a  full  basin  of  clear  urine  was  withdrawn. 
In  seven  or  eight  days  from  this  time,  his  state  was  improved,  tho 
Stupor  has  diminished,  and  the  tongue  is  moist.  The  perspirations 
are  mitigated,  and  this  mitigation  became  strikingly  apparent  as  soon 
as  the  patient  waa  removed  to  a  better  ventilated  situation.  They 
have  not  yet,  however,  wholly  ceased;  the  hardness  and  frequenoy 
of  the  pulse  have  yielded. 

From  this  period,  amelioration  was  as  speedy  as  in  the  former 
cases,  but  the  return  of  appetite  was  not  so  marked  as  is  custoraury 
after  typhus  fever;  he  was  not  so  much  emaciated  as  are  patients 
convalescent  from  the  latter  disease,  but  he  appears  more  debilitated. 

M.  Marrotte  remarks  with  regard  to  these  cases,  on  the  exacerba- 
tion which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  the  eon- 
tinuous  perspirations  which  existed  at  that  period  both  day  and  night; 
the  intensity  of  the  prostration  and  drowsiness ;  the  cutaneous  eru|)- 
tion  which  at  this  period  made  its  appearance,  but  without  being  cri- 
tical; the  oppression  and  anxiety  at  the  precordia  appearing  with 
the  perspirations;  the  protraction  of  amendment  to  the  term  of  two 
weeks  from  invasion;  the  continuance  of  perspirations  to  the  close 
of  the  third  week,  and  the  marked  benefit  resulting  from  belter  air 
and  ventilation  ;  all  of  which  symptoms  he  looks  upon  as  pathogno- 
monic. 

Contrasting  the  disease  with  typhus  fever,  be  recalls  the  negative 
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cbaraeters  of  sudatoria.  There  was  no  diarrhcBa  in  the  eommenoe- 
ment ;  there  were  no  headache,  rigors,  or  Tomitings ;  the  prostratkm 
of  the  physical  powers  is  rarely  so  great;  it  is  rare  that  the  tongae 
uid  teeth  are  so  speedily  covered  with  sordes,  or  that  drowsiness  is 
so  strongly  marked.  The  first  week  passed  away  without  epistazis, 
and  without  lenticular  spots.  The  pulse  of  sudatoria,  again,  has  neyer 
the  smallness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  of  typhus. 

2.  JOiminution  of  Secretion. 

ANIDBOSIS. 

568.  Diminution  of  perspiratory  secretion  from  arrest  of  fanctiom 
of  the  sudoriparous  glands  nas  hitherto  been  obserred  only  in  relation 
with  febrile  diseases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  perspiratory 
secretion,  like  that  of  other  secerning  glands,  may  be  diminished  and 
checked  as  a  consequence  of  inflammatory  disorder  of  the  sudoripa- 
rous glands,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  organism.  The  dry- 
ness of  skin  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  •in  some  individuus 
bears  no  reference  to  the  sudoriparous  system,  but  is  dependent  <m 
the  absence  of  secretion  of  the  sebiparous  glands. 

AUeration  of  Secretion. 

OSMIDBOSIS. 

569.  Alteration  in  the  physical  properties  and  chemical  composi- 
tion of  perspiration,  is  co-existent  with  augmentation  of  secretion, 
and  may  also  occur  independently  of  increase  in  quantity.^  The 
most  apparent  alteration  in  physical  properties  is  that  which  relates 
to  odour,  osmidrosis.^  The  perspiration  frequentlv  assumes  an  acid 
smell,  probably  from  containing  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
acetic  acid,  or  a  rancid  odour,  from  excess  of  butyric  acid,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both,  constituting  a  fetid  and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
has  been  aptly  compared  by  Raver  to  the  smell  of  ^^  rotten  straw." 
The  same  author  remarks,  ^^  I  had  a  woman  under  my  care  in  the 
Hdpital  de  la  Gharit6,  affected  with  chronic  peritonitis,  and  who, 
some  time  before  her  death,  exhaled  a  very  decided  odour  of  musk;  the 
pupil  who  called  my  attention  to  this  circumstance  bad  observed  the 
smell  for  several  days,  while  dressing  the  patient,  who  had  been  blis- 
tered, but  thought  it  owing  to  a  bag  of  musk  put  purposely  into  the 
bed,  to  overpower  other  bad  smells.  The  woman,  however,  assured 
us  that  she  had  no  description  of  perfume  about  her,  and  I  satisfied 
myself  that  her  linen,  which  was  frequently  changed,  was  not  im- 

{^regnated  with  any  perfume  before  being  delivered  to  her  from  the 
aundry  of  the  hospital.  The  odour  of  musk,  the  existence  of  which 
was  fully  ascertained  by  myself  and  several  physicians,  and  which 
was  very  perceptible  on  the  arms  and  other  regions  of  the  body,  did 
not  become  more  powerful  from  rubbing.  After  continuing  for  about 
eight  days,  the  smell  became  fainter,  and  nearly  vanished  the  eve- 
ning before  the  patient's  death.     Speranza'  relates  a  similar  case. 

'  Der  po-^iy,  odor. 

•  Observation  d'odeur  aromatiqne  ezhal^e  par  la  peau  de  Tavant-brat.    Arcbiret  0«- 
neralea  de  Medecine.    Vol.  xxx.  p.  3^9. 
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Schmidt  bus  inserted  in  the  Ephemerides  Naturra  Curlosornm  the  ao>, 
count  of  a  journeyman  saddler,  tliree  and  twenty  years  of  age,  ot-A 
rather  robust  constitution,  whose  hBnds  e.^haled  a  smell  of  sulpliurV 
80  powerful  and  penetrating  as  very  soon  to  infect  any  room  in  whioki  I 
he  happened  to  be.     I  was  once  consulted  by  a  valet  de  chambre,*  I 
who  couJd  never  keep  a  place  in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  odour  < 
he  left  behind  him  in  the  rooms  which  he  had  been  occupied  in  clean*  • 
ing.     There  have  been  instances  of  individuals  who,  to  obtain  their 
discharge,  or  immunity  from  military  service,  have  simulated  these 
offensive  perspirations,  by  rubbing  their  axillte  with  the  animal  oil  of 
dippel,  assafoetida,  a  piece  of  much  decayed  cheese,  putrid  fish,  &c." 

Another  author  observes,  "the  sweat  of  persona  with  the  itch  is 
said  to  have  a  mouldy  odour,  while  that  of  syphilitic  patients  is  said  to  ' 
Bmell  sweet.  The  sweat  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  persons  has  an  acid 
emell,  while  in  putrid  fever  and  scurvy,  it  has  a  putrid  odour;  in  jaundice 
it  is  said  to  resemble  musk  in  its  smell.  In  Stark's  General  Patho- 
logy we  find  it  stated  that  the  odour  of  the  sweat  in  scrofula  resem- 
bles that  of  sour  beer,  while  in  intermittent  fever  it  smells  like  freah-' 
baked  brown  bread."  "Anselmino  found  free  acetic  acid  in  the  sweat  of  r 
women  during  their  confinement;  and,  according  to  Stark,  the  quanti- 
ty of  free  lactic  acid  is  increased  in  the  sweat  during  scrofula,  rachi- 
tis,  and  certain  cutaneous  eruptions."  "Anselmino  found  a  larger 
proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  sweat  after  an  attack  of  gout  than  in 
any  other  case.  Behrend  states  that  the  sweat  in  putrid  and  typhuB 
fever  is  ammoniacal,  and  in  nervous  diseases,  according  to  Kanche, 
it  becomea  alkaline.  All  sweat  with  a  putrid  odour  probably  con-. 
tains  free  ammonia.  In  cases  of  gouty  and  urinary  concretions,  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  appears  to  be  increased,"" 

570.  Dr.  Piutti,  of  Elgersburg,  has  made  some  analyses  of  raor-  , 
bid  sweat,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  the  absence  of  the  salts  of 
lime.  Simon  thinks  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  appertains  to  the 
epiderma,  while  Berzelius,  more  correctly  in  my  opinion,  believes  it 
to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  secretion,  and  held  in  solution  by  i- 
free  acid.  Piutti  omita  all  notice,  likewise,  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potash.     The  three  analyses  made  by  Piutti  are  as  follow : — 

1.  9.  ■  3. 

Water 995'5  ...    393-0  ...    99<'6 

Chloride  of  ■odium     ....        3-0  ...        4-0  ...        3-3 

PhospbBleof 


HydroiDlphate  of  ammoDM . 


Specific  gravity 1003*5 


The  first  was  a  man  aged  thirty-six,  suffering  from  atonic  goutj..  J 
the  second  was  also  from  a  patient  with  gout ;  and  the  third  from  a 
girl  of  twenty- two,  labouring  under  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs. 

Of  the  abnormal  constituents  which  have  been  found  in  the  per<, 
spiratory  fluid,  arc,  albumen  in  rheumatic  fever,  gastric,  putrid,  and 

'  Simon'*  Anioial  Cbemiiiry,  Am.  Ed. 
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heotio  dbeMM,  and  wlso  on  the  approAch  of  death;  bloody  vie  add, 
bilin  and  biliphaoin,  uro-erythrin,  and  &t* 

^^  Ilie  following  Bubstances  enter  into,  and  hare  been  detected  in 
the  sweat:  quinine,  salphur,  mercury,  iodine,  iodide  of  potafwinm, 
aaeafotida,  garlioi  saffron,  oli?e  oil,  rhubarb,  indigo,  pmaaian  bine, 
and  copper.'  ^ 

671.  Treatment. — I  have  seyeral  times  been  consulted  in  cases  of 
osmidrosis,  and  haye  sncceeded  in  relieving  m^  patients  from  a  most 
distresdng  malady,  by  a  plan  of  treatment  directed  tor  regulate  the 
secretions  and  other  functions  of  the  body.  In  one  case,  where  the 
general  means  had  failed,  tannin  effected  a  perfect  core.  LocaUy, 
ULe  chloride  of  lime  lotion  should  not  be  omitted. 

CH&OMIDBOBIS.' 

572.  Numerous  instances  of  abnormal  coloration  of  the  perqHratory 
secretions  ure  scattered  through  the  works  of  the  older  medical  writerSt 
and  through  the  various  periodicals.  Cases  of  blue  perspiration'  have 
been  recorded  by  several  authors.  Green  perspiration^  has  also  been 
observed.  The  rarest  of  the  discolorations  of  the  perspiration  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  the  secretion  is  yellow.'  Black*  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon; it  was  probably  of  ike  same  nature  as  the  disorder  described  in 
a  future  page  of  this  work,  under  the  name  of  stearrhcM  nigricans. 

578.  Treatment. — I  have  never  seen  a  case  deserving  of  bwm  con- 
sidered as  one  of  chromidrosis.  Were  such  a  case  to  present  itself, 
I  should  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  restore  the  healtl^  functions  of 
the  skin,  by  regulating  the  general  health,  and  using  stimulants  looaUy. 

HJOCIDBOSIS. 

674.  The  most  common  of  the  morbid  discolorations  of  the  perspi- 
ration are  those  of  a  red  hue,  which  probably  owe  their  peculiar  tint 
to  the  colouring  principle  of  the  blood ;  hence  they  appear  to  me  to 
call  for  separate  consideration.  Landerer^  observed  a  red  perspira- 
tion which  flowed  from  the  axilla  of  a  patient  labouring  under  fever. 
Voigtel,  also,  has  noticed  an  instance  of  sanguineous  perspiration.* 

'  Simon,  quoted  from  Stark's  Generml  Pathology,  p.  1127;  and  Baomgartner,  Ele- 
ments of  Physiology  and^TherapeaticSy  page  486. 

*  Der.  xQwfiaf  colour. 

*  Conraui.  Blae  perspiration  of  one  half  the  scrotum,  Anat.p.  202.— X^mery,  Histoire 
de  I'Acaddmie  des  Sciences,  1701.  Fontenelle,  sur  les  suears  blenes;  Journal  de  Chimie- 
medicale,  vol.  i.,  p.  330.  Billard,  Frorieps  Notizen,  No.  32. — Dv,  Bleifnaa  in  Wurtem- 
berg  Med.  Correspond.  Blatt.  1835.  No.  26.  The  occurrence  of  blue  put  has  been  noted 
by  several  observers;  amongst  others  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Olioli.  Dr. 
Apjohn  considered  the  colour  to  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  prussian  blue.  In  Dr. 
Olioli's  case,  M.  Bouchardat  detected  an  organic  colouring  otatter  of  unknown  nature. 
Dr.  Semmola  has  recorded  two  cases  of  blue  urine.  The  colouring  principle  of  blue 
perspiration  is  probably  of  a  similar  nature. 

'  Borellus,  Hist,  et  Obs.  Med.  Phys.  Cent.  2,  Observatio  54.— Paullini  Cent.  1,  obser- 
vatio  38.  John  Peter  Franck,  De  curandis  hominum  morbis.  Landerer  mentions  an 
instance  of  green  milk,  secreted  by  the  peripheral  lobules  of  the  mammary  gland  in  a 
pregnant  woman. 

*  Ephemerid.  Nat  Cur.  Dee.  1.  Ann.  6  et  7,  Obs.  78. 

*  Bartholinus,  Acta.Hafn.  1,  Obs.  70. — Ephemerid.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  1.  Ann.  2,  Oba.  19. 
^  Buchner's  Repertorium,  2d  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  234,  quoted  by  Simon. 

'  Stark's  Oeneral  Pathology,  p.  1131. 
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M.  da  Gard  has  recorded  the  caee  of  a  child  three  montha  old,  that 
TOB  "taken  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  eare,  and  in  the  binder 
part  of  the  head,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  the  nose 
and  ears  ceasod  bleeding,  but  still  blood  like  sweat  came  from  tbo  he&d. 
Three  days  before  the  death  of  the  child,  which  happened  the  sixth 
day  after  it  began  to  bleed,  the  Wood  came  more  violently  from  its 
head,  and  streamed  out  to  some  distance.  It  also  bled  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  at  the  waist."  "  It  hied  also  for  three  days  at  the  toes,  at 
the  bond  of  its  arms,  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  fingers' 
ends."' 

The  greater  number  of  cages  of  effusion  of  blood,  or  of  a  sanguina- 
ous  fluid  from  the  skin,  occurs  in  young  women,  and  arc  referrible  to 
vicarious  menstruation.  I  lately  saw  a  young  lady,  in  whom  a  dis- 
charge of  this  nature  took  place  every  fortnight  from  four  circular  spots, 
each  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  and  situated  symmetrically  on 
the  face;  one  being  on  each  cheek,  one  on  the  forehead,  and  one  on 
the  chin.  In  the  "medical  cases"  above  quoted,  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen  suffered  a  loss  of  blood  from  "  her  ears,  a  little  after  at  the 
points  of  her  fingers,  and  then  at  her  toes ;  presently  after,  at  the  umbi- 
licus and  corner  of  the  eye;  several  times  by  sweat,  and  at  length  it 
burst  out  from  the  middle  of  her  breast ;  afterwards  in  the  fool,  whore 
the  saphena  is  pricked  in  bleeding;  then  at  both  palms  and  back  of 
her  bands.  Two  days  after,  it  flowed  from  her  chin,  and  in  the  night 
time  from  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  all  this  in  a  fortnight's  time." 
Whenever  it  flowed  from  her  "  breast  or  other  parts  like  sweat,  there 
was  no  vestige  of  an  orifice  to  he  seen."  ' 

575.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hsemidrosis  depending  on  a 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  various  in- 
dications which  present  themselves.  When  the  cause  is  imperfect 
uterine  function,  the  treatment  most  be  the  same  as  for  amenorrhoca. 


i 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SEBIPAROUS  GLANDS. 

576.  Tub  sobiparous  glands  ate  subject  to  the  same  pathological 
laws  that  govern  other  secreting  glands.  The  secretion  may  be  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  altered,  without  manifest  disease  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  glands  and  their  excretory  ducts.  Fourthly,  the  altered 
secretion  may  be  accompanied  by  distention  of  the  tubular  structure 
of  the  glands,  and  of  their  related  hair-follicles.  Fifthly,  the  glands, 
with  their  immediately  adjacent  tissues,  may  be  the  subjeot  of  in- 

'  Medicil  Esiiyi,  abriciged  from  the  Philosophical  Tf«D»«ctioni,  vol.  i.  p.  M. 
'  Landerer  menllona  an  iniUnce  or  led  mllli  lecreled  bj  ■  wooun  ■uffcriog  under 
■upprrurd  mciutruatioa. 
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flammation,  the  secretion  being  at  the  same  time  more  or  leaa  altered. 
Under  these  five  heads  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  disorders  of 
the  sebiparons  glands. 

I.  AUGMENTATION  OF  SECRETION. 

STSABRHCBA  SIMPLEX. 
Sjn.  S»6ae§ous  Jium, 

577.  Great  diversity  exists  among  iudividaals,  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  sebaceoos  secretion  naturally  poured  out  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  In  certain  instances,  we  have  occasion  to  remark 
a  great  increase  of  this  secretion,  particularly  during  the  progress  of 
constitutional  affections  in  which  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circu* 
lation  is  excited.  When  this  condition  is  present,  the  skin  is  bedewed 
with  an  oily  fluid,  which  is  especially  abundant  on  the  nose,  face,  and 
head,  and  upon  all  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  glands  are 
present  in  considerable  number.  The  augmented  secretion,  after  con- 
tinuing a  variable  length  of  time,  gradually  diminishes  without  re- 
quiring medical  treatment,  and  without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant 
symptoms,  further  than  those  which  are  necessarily  associated  with 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  greasy  skin.  This  affection  may  be 
often  seen  in  persons  otherwise  enjoying  excellent  health,  in  whom 
an  over-stimulating  diet,  or  some  slight  disorder  of  digestion,  can 
alone  be  assigned  as  a  probable  cause. 

In  more  severe  cases  of  the  sebaceous  flux,  the  skin  is  somewhat 
congested  and  thickened,  the  common  apertures  of  the  excretory 
ducts  and  hair-follicles  are  enlarged,  and  the  secretion  poured  out 
spreads  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  epiderma.  This  profuse  form 
of  the  disease  is  usually  met  ¥rith  on  the  face,  continues  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  evinces  no  disposition  to  improve  without  medi- 
cal treatment.  Such  cases  are  accompanied  by  pruritus,  and  often 
by  severe  shooting  pains. 

Treatment — Attention  to  regimen,  laxatives,  alterative  doses  of  mer- 
cury, the  fulfilment  of  such  peculiar  indications  as  the  state  of  health 
of  the  patient  may  offer,  and  moderately  astringent  lotions  locally. 

II.  DIMINUTION  OF  SECRETION. 

XEBO-DEBMA.^ 

578.  The  opposite  condition  to  the  preceding  is  occasionally  ob- 
served, particularly  in  aged  persons ;  I  have  also  seen  it  in  children 
and  adults.  The  natural  consequence  of  diminished  function  of  the 
sebiparous  glands  is  a  disa^eeable  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  skin, 
with  their  usual  accompanmients,  cracking  and  desquamation  of  the 
epiderma.  This  state  of  the  glands  sometimes  originates  in  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness,  but  in  most  instances  is  due  to  natural  pre- 
disposition. When  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  bath,  frequent  aolu- 
tions  with  soap,  and  plentiful  frictions  with  a  rough  towel,  are  the 
proper  expedients  for  procuring  relief.  Indeed,  in  every  case,  fre- 
quent sponging  of  the  skin  and  friction  are  advantageous. 

In  two  cases  of  this  disease,  one  in  an  adult,  the  other  in  a  child, 
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which  have  come  under  my  observation  since  the  jiuhlication  of  Ihe 
first  edition  of  this  work,  I  ancceeded  completely  in  removing  the  dry- 
ness and  roughness  of  tlie  skin,  und  restoring  it  to  its  natural  pli- 
ancy. In  a,  third  case  now  under  treatment,  I  hope  to  be  equally 
fortunate.  Both  the  adults  were  young  men,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  enjoying,  to  all  appearance,  perfect  health,  and 
presenting,  in  the  face,  no  indication  of  disease.  To  hear  them  speak 
of  an  afflicting  cutaneous  disorder  seemed  strange;  but  when  they 
bared  their  arms  and  showed  the  shrivelled,  parched,  and  scaly  skin 
of  sordid  age,  the  contrast  with  their  face  was  wonderful  and  afflict- 
ing. In  the  child  the  face  also  was  affected,  and  the  little  fellow  had 
the  wrinkled  aspect  of  an  eWerly  man.  The  perspiratory  secretion 
was  not  arrested  in  these  cases,  but  it  was  loss  than  natural,  and  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  the  oily  product  of  the  sebiparous  apparatus. 
579.  Treatment. — The  ti'eatment  of  this  state  of  the  skin  may  be 
best  illustrated  by  reference  to  that  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  little 
boy  above  referred  to.  In  October,  1844,  when  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  I  ordered  him  a  soap  ablution  every  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing ointment  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  after  the  bath,  and  in 
the  morning: — 

B 
Olei  olivB  optstn,  ^iv. 
Cera  tlbidir,  f^ij. 

Liquefsc  timul  dcin  Adif — 
Metlia.  ^ij. 
Olfi  Crolonii  Tiglii,  in,ix. 

M. 

I  also  prescribed  for  him  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  sublimatum,  with 
ten  grains  of  aupertartrate  and  five  of  nitrate  of  potash,  twice  a  week. 
At  tne  end  of  a  month  I  increased  the  croton  oil  to  thirty  minims; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  second  month,  to  forty  minima.  By  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  month  the  skin  had  almost  regained  the  pliancy  and 
softness  of  health;  the  epiderma  censed  to  crack  and  break  up  into 
dry  scales,  and  the  skin  was  so  sound  that  I  was  enabled  to  dismiss 
him,  enjoining  a  continuance  of  the  soap  ablution  once  a  week,  with 
cold  sponging  every  morning,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  kheesah.'  The 
ointment  was  now  laid  aside,  as  being  no  longer  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  adult,  I  prescribed  friction  of  the  diseased  skin 
every  morning  with  a  damp  sponge  dipped  in  fine  oatmeal;  a  sponge- 
bath  or  shower-bath ;  and  after  drying  the  surface,  the  application 
with  friction  of  a  liniment  containing  a  drachm  of  liquor  ammonia  to 
an  ounce  of  ohve-oil.     For  the  face  I  ordered  the  lotion  of  bichloride 

'  The  khecuh,  or  Indian  11eth-gtov«,  eomei  rMatiiinFnded  to  at  by  ibe  experipncF  of 
>gM,  and  cerlainl^  olfer*  advanligEt  ■upetiar  to  any  Dth«r  kind  of  rubbft  roi  tbe  ikin 
in  existence.  It  is  the  glove,  or  rather  mitten,  which  kaa  been  uied,  from  time  immc- 
morial,  in  Hindoostan,  PerBia,  and  Ihraugtiout  the  Eut,  and  by  ■  race  of  people,  both 
from  neceiiily  'nil  luxury,  more  attentive  to  the  «kin  than  anv  other  upon  the  face  of 
the  ilobe.  The  glove  wa«  introduced  inio  England  by  Mr.  J.  Ranald  Martin,  of  Groi- 
venor-alreet,  and  Mcasra.  Savory  and  Moore  bsve  succeeded  in  procuring  Ihe  maniifsc- 
liire  of  ■  similar  glove  in  London.  Tbeir  imilalion  is  perfect,  bolb  in  appearance  and 
propeitin — indeed,  is  superior  to  Ihe  original ;  and  it  i>  a  lubject  of  much  satiafBCIion 
lo  me  to  be  enabled  to  recommend  to  admirable  a  contrivance  for  promoting  the  health 
of  the  body,  through  the  agency  of  the  akin.  The  glove  is  made  of  goal-hair,  the  ma- 
teria) used  in  the  manuractore  of  Ihe  Burruck  or  Peraian  glare  cloth,  of  which  the  Orieo- 
Ul  kheesah  ii  composed. 
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of  mercury,  with  spirit  of  rosemary  and  mixture  of  bitter  almonds. 
The  internal  treatment  consisted  of  a  draneht  of  sulphate  and  ear- 
bqiate  of  magnesia,  with  nitrate  of  potash,  every  morning;  and 
nflne  and  muriatic  acids  in  infusion  of  gentian,  twice  a  day.  This 
gentleman  was  quite  well  at  the  end  of  six  months.  More  recently,  I 
have  used  Fowler's  and  Donovan's  solution  with  advantage. 

III.    ALTERATION  OP  SECRETION. 

580.  In  addition  to  simple  increase  in  quantity,  it  not  unfrequent- 
Jy  happens  that  the  secretion  of  the  sebiparous  glands  is  altered  in 
its  quality.  For  example,  it  may  be  changed  in  colour,  and  by  its 
accumulation  on  the  skin  form  a  thin  film  of  a  yellow  or  black  nue ; 
or  it  may  be  altered  in  consistence,  and  after  being  spread  out  upon 
the  surface,  dry  into  a  hardened  crust,  which  breaks  up  into  fng- 
ments  oorrespondins  with  the  linear  markings  of  the  skin,  the  fras- 
ments  maintaining  their  adhesion  to  the  epiderma,  and  increasing  in 
size  by  subsequent  deposition.  These  states  of  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion constitute  a  small  group  of  cutaneous  disorders,  which  I  shall 
consider  under  the  names  of 

Stearrhoea  flavescens, 
Stearrhcsa  nigricans, 
Ichthyosis. 

STlAKRHiBA  tLAYBSOENS. 

681.  In  this  disorder  the  abnormal  secretion  is  of  a  golden  or  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  forms  a  film  on  the  surface,  which  gives  the  skin 
a  coarse  and  disagreeable  appearance.  The  substance  is  soft,  and 
may  be  removed  more  or  less  easily  from  the  epiderma;  sometimes 
it  can  be  wiped  away  with  the  handkerchief,  but  at  other  times  ad* 
heres  very  tenaciously.  When  removed,  it  is  produced  again  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  regains  its  original 
thickness.  The  seat  of  this  affection  in  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  is  the  nose  and  cheeks,  and  the  scalp.  The 
subjects  of  the  disorder  on  the  face  were  ladies,  while  the  affection 
of  the  scalp,  though  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  I  have  seen 
in  both. 

Stearrhoea  flavescens  sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  character,  and 
the  abnormal  secretion,  instead  of  being  soft  and  removable  by  ab- 
lution, forms  a  hard  and  dense  crust,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the 
bkin,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  means  of  a  poultice.  The  skin 
also  becomes  secondarily  diseased  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  this  crust,  and  the  affection  puts  on  a  serious  charactM*. 
A  case  of  this  kind  is  at  present  under  my  care,  which  has  existed 
for  six  years,  and  was  originally  excited  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

8TEARRH(EA    KI0BIGAN8. 

582.  The  abnormal  sebaceous  substance  poured  out  upon  the  skin 
has  occasionally  a  grayish  appearance ;  and  in  two  instances  which 
have  lately  come  under  my  observation,  was  perfectly  black.     In 
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other  respects — namely,  as  relates  to  coiiBiBtence  and  thickness — it 
resembled  preoisely  the  deposits  which  are  formed  in  stearrhcea  fla- 
Tescens, 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  I  found  this  deposit  to  resemlle 
ordinary  sebaceous  suhatance,  but  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  instead  of 
being  colourless,  were  perfectly  black,  and  every  here  and  there 
formed  masses  of  considerable  size.  Indeed  they  were  identical,  is 
point  of  structure,  with  the  deepest  coloured  cells  of  the  rete  muco- 
Buia  of  the  negro  skin  ;  the  nudet  being  composed  of  an  aggregation 
of  granules  more  or  less  shaded  with  pigment.  These  appearances 
correspond  with  what  I  had  previously  observed  in  some  black  mat- 
ter removed  from  tie  skin  of  the  face  by  Mr.  Gregory  Forbes,  in  a 
young  lady  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Maclntyre. 

In  Dr.  Maclntyre's  case,  the  abnormal  secretion  could  bo  removed 
by  washing,  leaving  the  skin  beneath  perfectly  natural,  and  was  re- 
produced in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  In  another  case  of  this 
kind,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Teevan,  and  of  which  an  account,  with 
a  drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  is  published  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  the  skin  was 
so  sensitive,  that  the  young  lady  was  induced  to  abstain  from  any 
attempt  at  washing  away  the  secretion  ;  and  each  fresh  effusion  was 
preceded  by  a  pricking  and  borntng  heat.  The  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Teevan's  patient  are  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  eJfusion  took  place  after  the  skin  was  perfectly  cleared,  and 
the  occurrence  of  black  vomitings,  black  dejections  from  the  bowels, 
and  a  black  pigment  in  the  urine,  when  the  secretion  on  the  face  was 
arrested.  The  young  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  this  unpleasant 
affection  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Read,  of  Belfast,  for  a  severe 
pain  in  her  side.  At  that  time  the  cutaneous  affection  had  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  Dr.  Read  was  of  opinion  "that  it  was 
connected  with  imperfect  menstrual  function." 

In  an  analysis  of  the  black  secretion  from  this  patient,  made  by 

Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  carbon,  iron,  lime, 

albuminous  matter,  fatty  matter,  and  chloride  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

In  a  case  at  present  under  my  treatment,  the  blackness  is  confined 

to  the  eyelids  and  adjacent  sides  of  the   nose,  giving  to  the  young 

lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this  annoying  affection  the  appearance  of 

having  extensive  ecchymosis  of  the  eyelids.     When  the  discoloration 

is  coming  on,  she  has  a  sensation  of  fulness  about  the  eyes,  with 

slight  indistinctness  of  vision  and  a  little  headache.     The  discolora- 

k        tion  is  usually  greatest  in  the  evening,  and  is  subject  to  increase 

k       with  anxiety  or  fatigue.     When  wiped  with  a  cambric  handkerchief, 

I       the  handkerchief  is  soiled. 

I  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  of  black  perspira- 

I       tions  recorded  by  the  older  writers,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
K       cases  quoted  above.     The  following  instance  of  a  similar  disorder  n  i 
I      published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr.  Yonge.  I 

■  583.  "A  girl,  sixteen  years  old,  a  daugher  of   Mrs.  EliEabeth  I 

I       Worth,  of  Plymouth,  about  the  end  of  April,  1709,  had  a  few  hot  ] 
B      pimples  rise  on  her  cheeks,  which  bleeding  and  a  purge  or  two  cured. 
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She  continued  very  well  till  about  a  month  afterwards,  when  her  face, 
80  far  as  is  usually  covered  with  a  vizard-mask,  suddenly  turned 
black  like  that  of  a  negro.  This  surprising  accident  much  frightened 
ll^y  especially  after  some  foolish  people  persuaded  her  she  was  be- 
witched, and  never  to  be  cured.  By  prayers,  exorcisms,  &o.,  which 
they  used,  in  order  to  relieve  the  fascination,  they  increased  the  pas- 
sion and  terror  of  mind  to  a  great  degree — even  to  distraction,  and 
then  desired  my  assistance.  By  the  arguments  which  I  used,  and 
some  composing  anti-hysterical  remedies,  the  violence  of  her  fits  be- 
came much  pacified.  I  directed  a  lotion  for  her  face,  which  took  off 
the  discoloration ;  yet  it  returned  frequently,  but  with  no  regularity ; 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  five  or  six 
times.  It  appears  insensibly,  without  pain,  sickness,  or  any  symp- 
toms of  its  approach,  except  a  little  warm  flushing  just  before  ii  ap- 
pears. It  easily  comes  away,  and  leaves  the  skm  clear  and  white, 
but  smuts  the  cloth  that  wipes  it  from  the  face ;  it  feels  unctuous, 
and  seems  like  grease  and  soot,  or  blacking  mixed.  It  has  no  taste 
at  all.  She  never  had  the  menses;  is  thin,  but  healthful;  the  black- 
ness appears  no  where  but  in  the  prominent  part  of  her  face.  There 
are  a  thousand  eye-witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  uncommon  case. 
The  anomalar  blackness  of  the  girl's  face  is  now,  (November  1,)  di- 
vided into  a  few  dark  cloudy  specks,  which  appear  but  seldom,  and 
nothing  so  livid  as  formerly." 

ICHTHYOSIS. 

584.  Ichthyosis,  the  fish-skin  disease,  is  the  name  which  has  been 
assigned  to  certain  scale-like  and  spine-like  formations,  which  are 
occasionally  met  with\)n  the  skin,  and  which  occupy  a  variable  extent 
of  surface.  I  formerly  regarded  certain  of  these  exodermal  produc- 
tions as  hyperformations  of  epiderma,  resulting  from  enlargement  of 
the  papills  of  the  derma ;  while  I  retained  others  in  the  present 
group,  under  the  designation  of  Ichthyosis  sebacea.  I  have  since 
prosecuted  my  inquiries  farther  into  this  subject,  and  I  have  obtained 
clear  evidence,  that  all  the  forms  of  ichthyosis  are  of  the  same  nature) 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  concretions  of  altered  sebaceous  substance.^ 

585.  The  varieties  of  the  fish-skin  disease,  admitted  by  Willan,  are 
two  in  number,  ichthyosis  simplex  and  ichthyosis  cornea;  names 
which  so  ill  represent  the  diseases  to  which  they  refer,  that  I  have 
thought  it  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  definition,  to  describe 
them  under  the  apellations  : — 

Ichthyosis  squamosa. 
„  spinosa. 

[*  6.  Simon  has  carefally  examined  several  cases  of  ichthyosis,  and  infers  that  the 
most  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  tegumental  changes  in  ichthyosis  should  1m 
regarded  as  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis  is  correct,  and  that  the  assertion  of  Good  and 
Wilson,  that  the  disease  is  essentially  a  morbid  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis, 
is  not  confirmed ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  not  much  question  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  con- 
founded crusts  formed  on  the  epidermis  by  an  abnormally  augmented  secretion  of  tht 
sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin  with  those  of  ichthyosis.    (Simon,  op.  cit.  s.  50,)} 
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£86.  We  call  that  state  of  the  skin  Ichthyoaia  aquamoaa  ia  whieh, 
after  tlie  effusion  of  the  nhnormal  sebaceous  auhstance  in  the  forn^f 
a  thin  layer,  the  latter  dries  and  hardens,  and  breaks  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  linear  markiogs  of  the  skin,  into  small  polygonal  portions, 
corresponding  in  form  with  the  areK  of  the  compartments  bounded 
by  these  cutaneous  lines.  The  small  polygonal  divisions  are  increased 
in  thickness  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  sebaceous  secretion;  they 
become  discoloured  from  exposure  to  dust  and  dirt,  and  they  assume 
a  brownish  or  grayish  tint,  approaching  more  or  lesa  to  dirt  colour. 
In  the  latter  state,  the  small  masses  have  the  appearance  of  scales, 
closely  adherent  to  the  epiderma,  hard  and  dense  in  texture,  and  pre- 
senting various  degrees  of  tbicknesa.  This  affection  may  occur  upon 
any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  most  frequent  on  the  face,  particularly 
on  the  forehead  and  nose,  upon  the  abdomen,  and  upou  the  flexures 
of  joints;  indeed,  upon  all  those  regions  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sebiparoua  glands  exist,  and  which  are  most  protected  from 
the  friction  of  dress.  The  scales  are  sometimes  cast  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  during  the  summer  season,  and  give  place  to  others 
formed  by  successive  concretion ;  at  other  times,  they  remain  adherent 
for  months,  and  even  for  years,  , 

This  affection  of  the  seblparous  glands  is  generally  unaccompanied 
by  signs  of  local  inflammation  of  the  skin.  There  ia,  in  many  cases, 
no  redness  and  no  beat,  and  when  the  scales  are  thrown  off,  the  skin 
is  natural  both  in  colour  and  texture;  in  others,  the  skin  is  congested 
and  thickened ;  it  is  studded  with  numerous  apertures  of  sebiferoua 
ducts,  and  frequently  painful.  By  accumulation,  the  scales  obstruct 
the  mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts,  and  the  latter  become  much  dis- 
tended. The  disease  ia  rarely  accompanied  by  constitutional  symp- 
toms, but  in  a  few  cases  when  general,  some  degree  of  gastro-intestinal 
irritation  may  be  present. 

587.  In  an  instance  of  this  affection  which  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion about  ten  years  since,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
skin  after  the  death  of  the  patient  from  visceral  disease.  In  this 
case,  the  scales  were  remarkable  for  their  thickness ;  after  being  well 
washed,  they  were  grayish  in  colour  upon  the  surface,  but  white  be- 
neath, and  evidently  consisted  of  concreted  acbaceous  auhstance.  On 
removing  a  portion  of  the  epiderma  by  maceration,  the  ducts  of  the 
sebiparoua  glanda  and  hair-follicles  were  found  distended  with  in- 
spissated white  secretion,  and  had  a  very  beautiful  and  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, projecting  like  cones  of  pearl  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
membrane.  The  derma  presented  a  number  of  small  deep  pits,  cor- 
responding with  these  dilated  ducts.  The  mouths  of  the  distended 
excretory  ducts  opened  upon  the  surface  of  the  epiderma,  some  im- 
mediately beneath  and  in  the  middle  of  the  scales,  and  others  by  their 
borders.  In  the  former  situation,  they  could  be  seen  as  small  white 
points  through  the  scale,  and  still  more  evidently  when  the  epidermn 
was  separated  by  maceration. 

From  the  careful  examination  of  this  case,  of  which  a  preparation 
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is  now  before  me,  and  of  others  which  I  hare  subsequently  obserred, 
I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  scales,  in  this  disorder, 
inerease  in  thickness  in  two  ways,  firstly,  by  addition  to  the  free  sor- 
fiflb  by  means  of  the  secretion  poured  out  in  the  linear  furrows  of  the 
skin,  and,  consequently,  between  the  scales;  and,  secondly,  by  addi- 
tions sncoessirely  made  to  the  attached  surface  by  the  effusion  of  in- 
spissated secretion  beneath  them.  In  the  preparation  before  me,  the 
growth  of  the  scales  by  both  of  these  processes  is  distinctly  eyident. 

688.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  disorder,  disseminated  in  patches 
OTor  the  surface  of  the  head,  neck  and  trunk,  is  recorded  by  ]>r. 
Jacobovics,^  under  the  erroneous  appellation  of  ^^  tubercles'  bigarr&i," 
a  new  variety  of  molluscum.  Dr.  Jacobovics'  case  differs  from  ordi- 
nary instances  of  this  disease,  in  the  longer  duration  of  the  malady, 
its  disseminated  character,  the  excoriations  which  resulted  from  its 
continuance,  and  the  presence  of  inflamed  tubercles  intermingled 
with  the  patches. 

The  patient,  M.  N.,  was  a  tailor,  of  bilio-sanguine  temperament, 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  the  nineteenth  child  of  healthy  parents.  His 
mother  had  a  slight  cutaneous  affection  on  the  neck ;  a  brother  had 
furfuraoeous  desquamations  on  the  face;  two  sisters  had  sereral  small 
tubercles  on  the  neck  and  bend  of  the  elbow;  a  sister'^  child  had  a 
similar  growth.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  M.  N.  was  attacked  with  se- 
vere pneumonia,  which  left  him  in  unsound  health  for  some  years. 
On  reaching  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  cutaneous  disorder  first 
made  its  appearance;  it  commenced  on  the  neck  in  the  form  of  small 
yellowish  spots,  beneath  which  one  or  more  white  points,  the  apertures 
of  sebiferons  ducts  loaded  with  secretion,  were  perceptible.  These 
yellow  spots  gave  rise  to  pruritus  during  the  summer  season,  which 
subsided  in  the  winter.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  severe  mental  affliction,  the  disease  showed  a  disposition  to  increase, 
and  quickly  spread  over  his  neck,  breast,  and  back.  The  disorder 
now  assumed  the  appearance  of  little  crusts,*  having  a  roundish  or 
irregular  figure,  and  various  colour ;  for  instance,  some  were  yellowish- 
white  ;  others  fawn-coloured,  and  brownish ;  others  again  blackish  and 
livid,  and  covered  with  slight  desquamation;  but  there  was  no  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  nothing  to  induce  the  patient  to  apply  for  medi- 
cal assistance  until  the  year  1838,  when  annoyed  by  the  violent  pru- 
ritus and  unsightly  appearance  of  the  disease,  he  presented  himself  at 

>  Du  MoHuMum,  rechercbei  critiques,  &c.,  saivies  d«  la  description  d^taill^  d*nn« 
noovelle  varietd.    Par  M.  M.  Jacobovics.    Paris,  1840. 

*  With  DO  better  reason,  apparently,  than  that  of  adhering  to  the  erroneoos  appellai- 
tion  which  he  had  aasigiwd  to  this  disease,  Dr.  Jaeoboviea  stylet  the  emats  iitWrdts,  •r 
tumours^  throughout  bis  essay.  They  were  unquestionably  eztrarascular  formatioos, 
and  mere  depositions  on  the  surface.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  I  have,  in  every 
instance,  altered  the  terns  tubercle  or  tumour  to  «rwjif .  Besides,  it  does  not  accord  with 
my  notions  of  pathology  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  tubercle,  or  tumour,  being  eon- 
verted,  by  progressive  development,  into  a  crust.  But,  to  agree  with  Dr.  Jaeobovica, 
such  a  doctrine  must  be  embraced ;  for,  after  indicating  a  number  of  progressive  stages 
of  growth  complied  by  the  crust,  he  remarks,  in  conclusion, — ^"Les  tubercules 
blenitres  et  noir&trea,  let  ero^ss  noires  et  verdAtrea,  et  lea  taches  qui  leur  aoecedeot 
sont  des  formes  secondaires."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  black  and  greenish  crusts  are  the 
secondary  forms  of  « les  tubercles  brnnitres."  Those  who  would  peruse  the  statementa 
of  Dr.  Jacobovics,  I  must  refer  to  his  essay  presented  to  ^Sbm  **  Academic  Royale.*' ' 
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Saint  Louis.  He  w&s  treated  at  thishospitttl  for  two  months  without 
benefit,  and  he  returned  to  his  business.  Three  months  later  his  case 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Jacobovics,  and  presented  the  following  cha- 
racters : —  * 

His  hair  was  remarkable  for  its  greaainess,  as  were  several  other 
parts  of  his  body,  pHrticularly  the  skin  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  which 
the  aathor  describes  as  feeling  riscons  and  unusually  soft.     At  the 
roots  of  the  hair  were  numerous  yellowish  patches  and  scales  of  se- 
baceous substance ;   these  ^easy  scales  were  also  met  with  dispersed 
over  many  parts  of  the  skin.     On  the  forehead,  the  alse  nasi,  the 
cheeks,  the  hack,  and  in  several  other  situations,  the  apertures  of  the 
Bcbiferons  ducts  were  very  perceptible,  and  many  of  them  were  obstruct- 
ed by  inspissated  secretion,  which  was  dark-coloured  in  some,  yellow- 
ish in  others,  and  rose  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin  in  several. 
In  other  situations  the  sebaceous  substance  retained  its  softness  and 
whiteness,  and  distending   the  excretory  ducts,  appeared  like  white 
paints  in  the  midst  of  the  yellowish  and  discoloured  laminte'  by  which 
Its  escape  was  prevented.     The  crusts  commence  by  a  whitiah-yellow 
or  brownish  spot,  of  the  diameter  of  a  millet  seed  or  lentil,  but  with- 
out prominence,  and  pass  through  a  succession  of  stages  which  the 
reporter  has  Accurately  detailed.     The  yellow  spot  is  attended  with  i 
pruritus,  and,  examined  with  a  lens,  a  minute  white  point  may  be  di»-  I 
cerned  in  the  centre  of  each.     In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  yelloT  j 
spot  has  increased  in  diameter,  and  is  raised  in  the  centre,  when  it  I 
presents  three  or  four  white  points  in  place  of  one.     By  degrees  the 
yellow  spots  become  transformed  into  brownish  crusts,  having  a  maxi- 
mum  elevation  from  the  surface  of  two  lines,  and  a  maximum  diametw 
of  six  lines.     These  brownish  crusts  appear  studded  beneath  the  sais  J 
face  with  white  sebaceous  points,  which  give  the  mottled  (bizarri)   i 
character  to  the  production,  which  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Jaoo-  J 
hovics  the  specific  designation  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  diseaaa.   , 
The  succeeding  stages  which  the  author  has  observed  the  sebaceona 
concretions  to  assume,  are,  bluish  crusts,  punctated  with  white,  and   I 
having  a  lobulated  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  linear  markings  of  I 
the  skin;  and  blackish  crusts,  punctated  only  around  the  edges,  a 
intersected  by  deeper  furrows,  corresponding  with  the  dermal  lines. 
These  latter  were  chtody  met  with  in  the  dorsal  region;  after  a  timi^ 
the  linear  furrows  increase  in  depth,  even  to  the  splitting  of  the  cnist   . 
into  a  number  of  small  polygonal  masses,'  which  adhere  firmly  to  the   I 
epiderma,  and  assume  a  deep  black  colour.     The  desiccated  patches, 
ubbed  by  the  dress,  or  scratched  with  the  nails,  are  liable  to  excita 
suppuration  of  the  derma,  and  the  pns,  ooxing  from  between  the  frao-' 

'  Dr.  Jacobovici  ipeakB  of  patchei  of  >  dirty  tfIIow,  or  jr»tIowiib-wbi1«  colour ;  theM    ' 
patcbet  bp  serms  lo  regard  u  discoloiirfd  cpiderniB,  and  he  dncribri  the  wbitp  peiaM    , 
«■  being  beneath  tbe  epiderma.     From  the  obwrvat ion  orcaaeaortbi*  kind,  and  p«ili«lH 
Jarly  uf  the  one  abore  recorded  ($  587,)  I  feel  convinced  ih&l  (he  yellow  palcb  !■  a  ibik 
layer  of  in9p]BSBted  tebiceon;  inbatarce,  adherirg  rrty  ctofely  lo  the  epiderniB;  thit  I 
"nceive  lo  be  gradually  raited  by  tfaedepoait  of  fre«h  lebiceoua  nntler  beneath  it,  until 
9  elevated  cruils  are  formed,  wbicb  are  (he  diilinguiibing  feature  of  tbii  caie.     TIm     i 
liile  poinli  will  consequently  be  Keen  beneath  the  tebaceoua  acale.     I  have  Blreadf 
I  thii  appearance,  and  have  before  me  t  preparalion  in  wbich  it  ia  well  ibowtb 
J   ....i_-.i  .1         ...  ,[  the  eommeflcement  of  this  •wlio*. 
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tured  masses,  forms  upon  the  surface  a  succession  of  irregalar  emsts, 
which  resemble  those  of  impetigo.  Other  crusts  of  a  yellowish-green 
eolonr  are  also  met  with,  resulting  from  the  immediate  desiccation  of 
^e  brownish  punctated  patches,  and  these  also  become  broken  in  the 
direction  of  the  natural  furrows  of  the  derma. 

Besides  the  sebaceous  crusts  above  described,  there  were  interspersed 
on  this  man's  skin  a  number  of  small  tumours  and  tubercles.  Some 
of  these  were  round  or  oval,  prominent  in  the  centre,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  smooth,  and  shining,  covered  by  a  thin  and  desquamating  epi- 
derma,  and  the  seat  of  a  troublesome  pruritus.  Others  were  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  with  raised  and  livid  borders.  These  were  the 
principal  cause  of  a  violent  itching,  and  indulgence  in  scratching  gave 
rise  to  excoriation  and  chapping  of  the  edges,  with  a  discharge  of 
sero-purulent  fluid.  A  third  variety  were  vividly  red,  indolent,  and 
of  small  size,  varying  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  small 
lentil.  But  these  tumours  bore  no  proportion  to  the  sebaceous  crusts. 
They  were,  probably,  the  consequence  of  irritation  caused  by  the  se- 
baceous concretions,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of 
the  sebaceous  disease. 

As  regards  diagnosis.  Dr.  Jacobovics,  after  recapitulating  the  physi- 
cal characters  of  the  preceding  case— -e.  g.,  hereditary  ttbercles,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  (there  were 
none  so  large  in  his  case,)  round  or  irregular,  usually  sessile,  brown- 
ish colour,  consistent  or  softish,  generally  solid,  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, &c.,  remarks,  ^^  Among  the  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  skin, 
none  but  the  present  genus  is  capable  of  assuming  the  whole  of  these 
characters,  so  I  am  bound  to  establish  this  in  the  genus  mollusoum." 
An  unfortunate  preference,  for  molluscum  is  already  synonymous  with 
hetero^eneum.  In  the  treatment  of  this  case  the  author  employed 
purgatives  and  warm  baths,  but  with  only  partial  success. 

ICHTHYOSIS  SPINOSA. 
Syn.  lekikpotis  simplgx,    Willan.    Poreupitu  dismast, 

589.  The  spinous  variety  of  ichthyosis  is  characterized  by  the  for- 
mation of  hardened  masses  of  altered  sebaceous  substance,  which  ao- 
3uire  by  growth  the  form,  thickness,  and  length  of  short  spines.  This 
isease  may  be  developed  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  or  upon  the  en- 
tire skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet ;  the  spots  of  election  in  the  partial  kind  being  the  thick  skin  of 
the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  the  convexities  of  joints,  more  particularly 
the  elbows,  wrists,  and  knees,  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  trunk. 
'  Ichthyosis  spinosa  is  for  the  most  part  congenital ;  it  is  associated 
with  a  dry  skin,  in  which  the  perspiratory  function  is  deficient;  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  redness,  heat,  or  local  uneasiness,  and  it  endures 
for  a  lengthened  period,  often  for  the  lifetime  of  the  patient.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  disease  the  integument  is  unaffected,  retaining 
its  natural  softness  and  pliability ;  at  a  later  period,  however,  it  be- 
comes thickened  and  hard  from  infiltration  and  deposition,  and  the 
morbid  action  appears  to  extend  deeply  into  the  subjacent  tissues. 
The  spines  are  dense  and  hard,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  dirty  browni 
orgreeniah  hrowa  colour. 
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The  form  and  length  of  the  apines  in  this  disease  are  determined, 
by  certain  laws,  the  former  depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  amall 
area:  of  the  epiderma  marked  out  by  the  furrows  of  the  akin,  and  tlur  I 
latter  upon  the  powers  of  the  system,  and  consequent  energy  of  B0P| 
crction.  In  illustration  of  this  view,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  of  tbb 
spines  produced  upon  the  convexities  of  the  elbowa  and  kneea,  where 
the  dermal  arero  are  large  and  somewhat  quadrilateral,  the  seclioiii 
has  a  similar  form;  while  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arms, 
particularly  near  the  joints,  where  tho  arese  are  narrow  and  elliptical, 
the  spines  are  transversely  flattened  and  slender.  With  regard  to 
length,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  spines  longer  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch;  but  Willan  records  instances  in  which  they  attained  a  full 
inch  in  some  places.  They  stand  out  perpendicularly  to  the  surfacft 
of  the  skin,  their  sides  are  polygonal,  and  when  the  limb  is  in  its, 
natural  position,  they  fit  closely  aide  by  side  bo  as  to  present  by  their 
free  extremities  an  even  and  continuous  surface.  The  free  ends  of 
the  spines  are  more  or  leas  rounded  and  polished  by  attrition  with 
the  dress  of  the  patient,  and  the  sharp  angles  of  their  shafts  are' 
rounded  off  by  friction  against  adjoining  spines  caused  by  the  move-; 
ments  of  the  limbs.  The  base  generally  corresponds  with  the  small 
area  of  skin  i^pon  which  it  ia  implanted,  and  to  which  it  ia  firmly  ad- 
herent ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  activity  of  the  secreting  function  sub-( 
sides,  the  base  becomes  reduced  to  a  slender  pedicle,  and  is  easily' 
broken  off. 

590.  Examined  with  the  microscope  (Plate  6,  fig.  5,)  the  spineSi 
of  ichthyosis  are  found  to  possess  all  the  general  features  which  might' 
be  expected  i.  priori  to  be  present  in  small  cylinders  of  desiccated.   , 
sebaceoua  substance  ;  they  are  aub-fibrouB,  and  obscurely  laminated  ; 
the  surface  is  more  or  less  notched  and  jagged,  the  apex  somewhat 
split,  and  the  base  frequently  connected  with  a  broad  lamina  of  ex- 
foliated epiderma.     Their  internal  structure  is,  however,  still  more 
characteristic,  for  they  generally  contain  imbedded  in  their  substance 
several  minute  hairs,  sometimes  running   in  a  serpentine   manner.  < 
through  their  entire  length,  but  more  frequently  coiled  and  twisted, 
and  evidently  fixed  in  that  position  previously  to  their  excretion  by ' ' 
the  sebifcrous  ducta.     These  observations  lead  to  the  inference  whicAk  I 
I  believe  to  be  true,  that  the  spines  of  ichthyosis  are  frequently,  il- 
not  generally,  formed  upon  the  short  hairs  of  the  body  as  they  issue' 
from  the  skin ;  the  hairs  being  naturally,  and  as  a  consequence,  very 
much  interfered  with  in  their  growth. 

This  disease  is  not  usually  accompanied  with  constitutional  symp. 
toms ;  the  persons  affected  appearing  to  enjoy  undisturbed  health4 
Sometimes,  however,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  coincident 
with  the  cutaneous  affection.     Willan  has  observed,  that  inflammatorj'  I 
pustules  or  boils  occasionally  appear  on  some  part  of  the  skin.     TheN 
epiderma  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  foet  is  dry  andH 
harsh,  and  there  is  frequent  scaliness  of  the  face. 

591.  Willan  has  pointed  out  two  appearances  which  the  local  formsH 
of  this  disease  sometimes  present,  and  distinguished  them  by  the  namaf  1 
of  ichthyosis  cornea.     In  one  of  these  the  spines  are  curved  or  twist-> 
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ed)  and  anusoallj  long,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  mmiatmre  rani's 
horns.  In  the  other  the  spine  is  broad  and  single,  and  oonstitntes  a 
horn-like  mass.  These  peculiarities  are  rare,  and  no  purpose  is  gained 
bj  their  separation  from  the  typical  disorder. 

592.  Diagn99i». — Casenave  and  Schedel,  who  refer  to  Biett's  de- 
scription of  this  affection,  state  that,  when  it  has  appeared  upon  the 
nose,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  noli  me  tangere.  This  error  I  haTO 
seen  committed ;  but  it  is  not  one  likely  to  be  fallen  into  by  thoee 
who  examine  the  scales  with  attention.  The  presence  of  dense  scaleSy 
or  spines,  and  their  regularity  of  position  and  form,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish ichthyosis  from  every  other  disease  of  the  skin. 

698.  0au9e9. — This  affection  occurs  at  all  ages,  especially  in  per> 
sons  of  phlegmatic  temperament,  in  whom  the  skin  is  thin  and  deli- 
cate. It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  unctuous  state  of  the  integu- 
ment, but  more  frequently  by  a  dry  and  parched  condition  of  Uie 
epiderma,  and  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  it  has 
been  seen  after  parturition.  The  most  frequent  cause  I  believe  to 
be  the  absence  of  a  proper  excitation  of  the  skin  by  ablution  and 
friction. 

Ichthyosis  spinosa  is  for  the  most  part  hereditary,  appearing  in  the 
male  branches  of  a  family  only,  as  in  the  instance  of  Uie  Lamberts, 
but  often  originating  without  any  similar  disease  having  been  known 
to  exist  in  the  family  of  the  diseased  person.  In  rare  instances,  it 
appears  a  few  days  after  birth,  but  more  frequently  shows  itself  for 
the  first  time  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months.  Bayer  alludes  to  a 
foetal  monster  preserved  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  Berlin,  the 
whole  surface  of  whose  body  is  covered  by  a  layer  several  lines  in 
thickness,  which,  being  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  coat  of  mail.  When  the  disease  occurs  after  puberty, 
or  in  the  adult,  it  would  appear  to  be  dependent  on  local  and  endemic 
causes.  Among  these  have  been  enumerated,  the  ingestion  of  bad 
fish,  bad  water,  humidity  of  atmosphere,  ftc  Buffon  states  the  dis- 
ease to  be  endemic  in  Paraguay,  and  several  places  on  the  sea  coast 
have,  equally  incorrectly,  obtained  a  similar  reputation. 

594.  Treatment. — The  first  indication  presented  to  the  mind,  in 
considering  the  nature  of  ichthyosis  squamosa  with  reference  to  treat- 
ment, is  to  remove  the  scaly  concretion ;  and  the  second,  to  excite 
the  sebiparons  glands  to  healthy  action.  The  former  object  is  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  warm  bath,  or  warm  fomentation,  rendered 
alkaline  by  subcarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  several  times  repeated. 
The  second  may  be  attained  by  frequent  ablutions  with  warm  or  cold 
water,  succeeded  by  brisk  frictions  with  a  rough  towel ;  sea-bathing ; 
and  astringent  lotions.  A  useful  application  to  the  surface,  in  this 
affection,  will  be  found  in  the  following  ointment: — 

B 

Elder  flower  ointment,  ,^j. 
Sulphate  of  copper  or  sine,  9j* 
M.  To  be  ttied  twice  or  thrice  in  the  daj. 

The  lapis  divinus,  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  ointment,  is  also  a  useful 
remedy.     During  the  progress  of  the  local  treatment,  it  will  be  deai- 
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Table  to  administer  aome  laxative  medicine,  and  to  regulate  the  diet 
of  the  patient. 

In  ichth^osie  spinosa,  the  spinoa  are  to  be  eoftencd  by  warm  alkar 
line  ablutions  or  baths,  and  then  some  stimulating  application  madVf  I 
to  the  skin ;  such  aa  a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  cro- 
toD  to  the  half-pint,  or  a  liniment  containing  a  small  quantity  of  liquor^ 
ammonite.     Constitutional  remedies,  such  as  the  symptoma  may  indU  ^ 
Gate,  are  to  be  used  internally,  as  alteratives,  tonics,  kc,  and  in  5oaia< 
instances  Donovan's  solution  will  probably  bo  indicated.     The  liquiv 
potussse,  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  may  also  be  tried  with  expee-^  I 
tation  of  relief.     Willan,  Bateman,  and  Ellioteon  have  recommendwL  r 
pitch,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  daily. 

IV.   RETENTION  OF  SECRETION. 

595.  The  present  group  of  diseases  of  the  sebiparous  glands  is  cha- 
ractemed  by  distention  of  thoir  ducts  and  related  hair-folliclea,  witfc'  I 
more  or  lees  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  secretion,  the  alteratiott^  J 
tending  chiefly  to  inspiasation.  This  group  admits  of  division  iatiri 
two  sub-groupa,  or  families,  in  one  of  which  the  excretory  hair-folliola« 
still  remains  open,  the  secretion  is  inspissated,  and  is  in  communion-*  i 
tion  with  the  exterior.  In  the  second  family  the  excretory  hair-fol-  i 
Hole  is  closed  at  its  aperture,  and  the  escape  of  the  secretion  prevented.*! 

(a.)  Refention  of  aeeretion  m  the  seb^erous  rfwcta,  the  excretory  aper^  1 

ture  remaining  open. 

COMEDONES. 

Syn.  Gru&i.     ITofmi.     muiitr.  Getm. 

596.  The  simplest  form  of  this  disease  is  that  which  is  popularlyi  J 
known  under  the  name  of  womm,  or  grt^a.     In  this  atTection,  thft 
sebaceous  secretion  is  inspissated,  and  produces  complete  distentioi 

of  the  related  hair-follicle.  Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Utter,  thftp^ 
secretion  hardens,  and  becomes  deeper  in  colour,  and  at  the  sam 
time,  from  being  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  atmosphere,  tbft 
extremity  is  rendered  dingy  and  dark-coloured.  This  discoloration  of 
the  sebaceous  substance  at  its  extremity  gives  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  a  round  black  spot,  with  which,  in  some  persons,  the  skin  of  the 
lace,  particularly  of  the  nose,  is  more  or  less  thickly  studded.  If  a 
fold  of  skin,  including  one  of  these  spots,  be  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  the  concreted  secretion  is  squeezed  out,  under  the  form  of  a 
little  white  cylinder,  about  a  line  in  length,  and  blackened  at  its  ex- 
tremity. It  is  the  lengthened  form  of  this  little  cylinder,  with  its 
dark  extremity,  that  has  gained  for  it  its  popular  designation. 

Instead  of  being  soft,  and  easily  pressed  out  from  the  hair-follicle, 
it  Gometimea  happens,  where  the  secretion  has  remained  undisturbed 
for  some  time,  that  the  little  cylinder  has  become  desiccated,  and  re- 
sembles horn,  both  in  appearance  and  density.  In  this  case,  the  con- 
cretion requires  to  be  dislodged  by  a  pointed  instrument,  or  withdrawn 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  ciliary  forceps.  In  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  now  before  me,  there  are  several  patches  of  skin,  of  about 
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the  size  of  a  croTm-piece)  on  different  parts  of  the  bodr,  closely  stud- 
ded with  these  horny  comedones,  every  hair-follicle  m  the  affected 
area  being  occupied  by  its  little  spine,  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 
plane  of  the  surrounding  skin. 

The  disorder  of  the  sebaceous  glands  here  described  is  very  com* 
monly  met  with  on  the  face  of  persons  in  whom  the  cutaneous  circu- 
lation is  less  active  than  natural,  and  particularly  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cities  and  large  towns,  in  whom  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
claim  an  undue  proportion  of  the  vital  enemes ;  and  in  whom  con- 
gestions of  the  viscera  are  not  unfrequent.  It  is  generally  associated 
with  the  presence  of  other  diseases  of  the  sebiparous  glands,  and  is 
always  met  with  in  combination  with  acne.  Indeed,  one  form  of  acne, 
acne  punctata,  is  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  sebiparous  gland  and 
related  hair-follicle,  excited  by  the  overload  of  inspissated  secretion. 

597.  When  the  substance  expressed  &om*one  Of  these  comedones  is 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  that  the  sebaceous  mass  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  altered  in  its  composition.  For,  instead  of 
flattened  epidermal  cells  or  scales  intermingled  with  myriads  of  oil- 
globules,  which  compose  the  normal  secretion,  the  inspissated  sub- 
stance consists  of  cells,  containing  in  their  interior  a  granular  sub- 
stance, and  a  variable  number  of  oil-globules.  Besides  these  cells, 
several  minute  hairs  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  mass;  they  are 
usually  twisted,  or  bent,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
tapering  point  is  approxinmted  to  the  basial  extremity.  I  have  oc- 
casionally observed  the  epidermal  follicle  surrounding  one  of  the  hairs, 
and  more  frequently  when  there  exists  but  one  in  the  sebaceous  mass. 
In  this  case  the  bulb  of  the  hair  is  perfect ;  its  fibrous  brush-like  root, 
and  the  granular  mass  of  the  pulp,  are  distinctly  apparent.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  haih  are  broken  at  their  larger  ends,  and 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  hair  is  very  evident.  The  number  of  hairs 
seen  in  the  mass  of  a  comedo  appears  to  have  relation  to  the  period 
of  impaction  of  the  sebaceous  substance ;  for  when  the  matter  is  soft, 
and  of  recent  collection,  I  have  found  only  one  hair,  or  at  most  two, 
one  of  the  two  bein^  surrounded  by  its  epidermal  follicle ;  but  when 
the  mass  has  been  impacted  for  some  time,  I  have  counted  upwards 
of  twenty.  (Plate  3,  fig.  18.)  Dr.  Oustav  Simon  remarks,  that  he 
has  seen  as  many  as  forty  in  some  comedones.^ 

This  observation  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  physioloCT^  of 
the  invisible  downy  hairs  of  the  body,  and  serves  to  prove  that  which, 
k  priori,  we  should  be  led  to  infer,  and  indeed  that  which  their  pre- 
sence in  the  ceruminous  substance  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in  such 
numbers,  also  testifies,  namely,  that  they  are  continually  thrown  off", 
after  attaining  a  certain  length,  and  continually  reproduced.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  the  pathology  of  the  comedones,  the  sebaceous 
secretion  is  poured  as  usual  into  the  h&ir-follicle,  but  instead  of  being 
excreted  from  thence,  and  diffused  upon  the  skin,  it  collects,  probably 
as  a  consequence  of  its  altered  nature,  and  obstructs  the  follicle.  The 
little  hair,  when  thrown  off  by  the  usual  process,  is  no  longer  con- 
veyed away  from  the  follicle  with  the  sebaceous  secretion,  but  is  sur- 
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I      rounded  by  tbe  ktter  in  its  altered  state,  and  remains  enveloped  i& 

B       its  substance.     By  a  continuance  of  this  process,  a  namber  of  hainV 

'        may  thus  bo  amassed. 

Dr.  Gustav  Simon  bns  recently  discovered,  in  the  sebaceous  suW 
stance  of  comedones,  and  in  that  which  is  squeezed  out  from  the  cone0 
of  acne  punctata,  certain  microscopic  animalcules,  supposed,  by  ths  4 
entomologists  of  Berlin,  to  be  related  to  the  genua  acarus ;  hence,  DrJ^ 
Simon  terms  the  animalcule,  acarus  foUiculorum.     A  description  o 
this  animalcule  will  be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  at  the  conclusions^ 
of  tho  volume. 

598.   Treatment. — The  treatment  of  comedones  requires  the  » 
ployment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  stimulate  the  skin  gentlTt^ 
and  excite  it  to  the  due  performance  of  its  proper  functions.     Tm  J 
parts  affected   should   be   impregnated  with  soap,   and  thoroughly^ 
washed;  they  Should  then  be  rubbed  briskly  with  a  rough  towel,  until ^ 
the  skin  be  felt  to  glow ;  and  this  should  be  repeated  twice  in  the  day^  { 
The  immediate  effects  of  this  treatment  may  possibly  be  a  red  anA  j 
patchy  state  of  the  skin,  which  will  speedily  pass  away.     It  would  iM 
well  in  these  cases  to  extend  the  ablution  and  frictions  to  the  entirf 
body,  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  one  part  is  indicative  of  ■ 
generally  torpid  action  of  the  skin.     Cold  bathing  and  sea  bathing  ^ 
are  also  calculated  to  be  beneBcial.     In  some  instances  it  maybdj 
necessary  to  employ  some  medicinal  stimulant,  in  which  case  the  fc^J 

I        lowing  lotion  will  be  found  useful  :- 


or  tbe  same  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be  added  to  half  a  J 
pint  of  tbe  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds. 

MOLLUSCUM  BIMPLBZ. 

Syn.  Small  iMpanmi  rnnuriri.     Wilaon.     MoUutaim  eoniagia$iim,     Balcmul. 

Sloltuaeum  lUiilt  ;  tuhglohuteiuvi  i  fOTvam  ;  pinifarmt. 

599.  In  a  second  group  the  secretion  is  not  confined  to  tho  cxcrsi 
tory  duct,  but  distends  also  tbe  primary  ramifications  of  the  formeffl 
s  to  give  rise  to  a  small  tumour,  about  equal  in  size,  in  its  fuUj* 
developed  state,  to  a  ripe  currant.     (Plate  6,  figs.  6,  7,  8.)     This  iBi 
semblance  is  not  confined  solely  to  size,  for  the  sebaceous  eubstanoej^ 
vising  to  the  aperture  of  the  follicle  in  tho  centre  of  the  tumour,  ap-j 
pears  like  the  depression  on  the  summit  of  the  currant  to  which  tfi( 
corolla  is  attached,  while  tbe  sebiferous  ducts  swell  out  in  the  c' 
ference  of  the  tumour,  and  give  it  a  slightly  lobulated  appearance. ' 
When  a  transverse  section  of  this  little  tumour  is  made,  it  is  found' 
in  reality  to  be  divided  into  five  or  six  segments,  each  of  the  segments    ' 
containing  a  dilated  brunch  of  the  excretory  duct.     Tbe  swelling  of 
these  segments,  moreover,  gives  rise  to  a  depression  on  tbe  summit^ 
of  the  tumour,  corresponding  with  the  aperture  of  the  duct,  from  which 
a  portion  of  the  concreted  sebaceous  substance  can  always  he  removed 
24 
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by  mea&s  of  a  pointed  instrament,  md  it  abo  prodacei  a  oonstriotion 
aroand  the  base  of  the  tumour. 

When  these  little  tomoors  are  left  to  themsdres,  they  ttnninale, 
aecording  to  my  obseryation,  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  ulceration 
of  the  summit,  and  diaeharge  of  the  sebaceous  substa&ee  and  |^aad 
em  moBSBy  (for  the  latter  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  integument,) 
or  by  inftfimmation  and  sloughing  of  the  entire  tumour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  collided  integument,  when  the  base  of  the  tumaar 
has  become  much  constricted,  forms  a  small,  pendulous^  pyriform  ap- 
pendage, (verruca  acrochordon,  §  499,)  which  remains  far  the  reel  ef 
Ufe.  In  the  latter,  the  ulceration  sometimes  ext^ids  deeply  into  the 
skin,  and  leaves  behind  permanent  and  unsichtly  cicatrices. 

600.  An  instance  of  this  disease  lately  (Mardi,  1842)  presented 
itself  to  my  notice,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  aetive  derdopment 
of  the  tumours.  They  were  first  perceived,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  dispersed  upon  the  skin  of  the  neck,  face,  and  sbonldeni 
ef  a  little  girl,  four  years  of  age.  By  the  advice  of  the  Csaily  medi- 
cal attendant  she  was  sent  into  the  country,  and  in  the  oourse  of  a 
few  weeks  became  quite  well,  all  the  tumours  having  disappeared,  and 
no  new  ones  being  formed.  Boon  after  her  return  to  town,  the  mother 
brought  to  me  her  two  other  children,  an  infant  and  a  girl  of  sis 
years  old.  The  mother  and  children  were  of  blonde  oomplexien,  wkk 
light  hair,  and  a  thin  delicate  skin ;  the  mother  was  alarmed  a^  the 
development  of  these  little^tumours  on  her  two  other  children  aa  weU 
as  on  herself,  '^  caught,"  as  she  imagined,  from  the  child  first  afiected. 
I  quieted  her  alarms  relative  to  contagion,  but  was  much  struck  by 
the  fact  of  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  disease  upon 
four  members  of  the  same  family.  On  the  neck  of  the  mother  I  found 
four  or  five  of  these  little  tumours,  closely  resembling  and  of  the  sise 
of  currants,  constricted  at  their  base,  and  each  presenting  an  umbili- 
cated  depression  of  impacted  sebaceous  substance,  the  aperture  of  the 
excretory  follicle ;  ana  she  directed  my  attention  to  three  ugly  scars 
upon  the  face  left  by  similar  tumours  recently  healed.  On  the  neck, 
face,  and  shoulder  of  the  eldest  child  I  found  eight  or  ten  little  tu- 
mours, presenting  all  their  stages  of  growth.  One  upon  the  shoulder 
was  so  completely  pedunculated,  that  I  was  tempted  to  place  a  liga- 
ture around  it,  and  in  a  few  days  it  fell  ofi".  On  the  infant  they  were 
less  advanced,  they  were  just  rising  from  the  integument,  and  each 
possessed  in  its  centre  the  dark  point  of  an  excretory  sebHerous  fol- 
licle. The  little  tumours  presented  no  signs  of  inflammation,  they 
were  of  the  natural  hue,  or  somewhat  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
skin,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  secretion  which  they  contained  in 
their  interior,  and  there  was  no  areolar  redness  around  their  base. 

Since  the  above  account  was  written,  I  have  again  (August,  1842,) 
been  visited  by  this  patient,  on  account  of  the  development  of  a  small 
angry  tumour  of  a  similar  kind  upon  the  margin  of  the  upper  eyelid 
of  her  little  girl,  involving  two  or  three  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 
With  this  exception  the  children  have  remained  free  from  any  return 
of  the  tumours.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  dis- 
appeared, the  mother  telb  me,  that  they  became  black,  and  shortly  after 
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Were  rubbed  off  accidentally.  One  of  large  siae,  and  eituated  behind 
the  ear,  in  the  child  first  affected,  was  enipped  off  by  Mr.  Tyrrell. 
The  mother,  who  is  out  of  health,  has  three  still  remaining,  one  of 
small  size  near  the  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and  two  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

801.  Upon  examining  these  little  tumours,  I  found  them  to  presenH 
ftll  the  characters  of  a  small  conglomerate  gland,'  consisting  of  seY»- 
ral  lobules  held  together  by  areol.ir  tissue,  and  the  lobules  composed 
of  ramified  dupta  and  terminal  sacculi.  The  ducts  were  remarkably* 
dilated,  particularly  the  central  one,  and  wore  filled  with  inspissated 
secretion.  The  latter  was  identical  in  composition  with  the  concreted 
sebaceous  substance  of  the  comedones  (§  596.)  The  cells  were  of  th« 
same  size,  had  the  same  appearance,  and  were  intermingled  in  con- 
siderable number  with  epidermal  scales.  I  differ  in  opinion  with  Dr, 
Paterson  in  not  considering  these  cells  a»  peculiar  orgnnrems,  capable 
of  nucleolar  propagation  when  transferred  to  an  appropriate  nidus  itt 
another  individual.  I  regard  them  as  the  normal  sebaceous  cell, 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked  {§  596,)  contains  a  granalar  sub^ 
stance,  filling  it  more  or  loss  completely. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells  examined  by  Dr. 
Paterson  and  by  myself  appears  to  me  to  be  immediately  explained 
by  reference  to  the  physical  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  tumours. 
In  Dr.  Paterson's  case,  the  contents,  as  in  Bateroan's,  were  milky, 
'  and  consequently,  semi-fiuid.  Here,  then,-were  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  cells,  having  a  considerable  interval  fiileJ 
with  fluid  between  the  granulous  nucleolar  substance  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cell — a  disposition  which  induced  Dr.  Paterson  to  reganfi 
them  as  being  composed  of  an  external  vesicle,  and  an  internal  veai- 
ele,  the  latter  containing  the  granular  substance.  In  my  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contained  substance  was  concreted,  there  was  U 
deficiency  of  fluid,  and  the  granulous  substance  filled  the  cell,  and  m 
exceptional  cases  only  were  any  perceived  in  which  a  peripheral  in- 
terval was  observed.  But  on  the  second  day,  when  the  mass  had  been 
Bteeped  in  weak  spirit  for  a  number  of  hours,  the  peripheral  interval 
was  evident  in  a  considerable  number. 

On  examining  my  new  stock  of  eebaceout  matter,  (August,  184?,) 
^csh  from  the  patient,  I  found  tt  to  consist  of  cells  heaped  together 
like  a  pile  of  eggs,  and  intermingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  epi- 
dermal scales  in  flakes.  The  mass  consisted  solely  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, without  any  granular  matter  or  oU-globules.  The  cells  wera 
variable  in  their  form,  some  being  more  or  less  cuboid,  others  irregu- 
lar from  compression,  some  oblong  Hke  the  eggs  of  the  ant,  others, 
again,  oval,  but  the  most  common  form  was  ovoid,  like  that  delineated 
in  the  figures  of  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Paterson.  The  cells  pre- 
sented equal  diversity  in  size,  varying  in  their  long  diameter  from  ,  J, 
to  el,  of  an  English  inch,  and  in  their  short  diameter  from  j^jg  t» 
jf",  j:  some  of  the  cuboid  cells  measured  f^'nn',  the  general  sixe  of 
the  oval  form  was  gjo  long,  and  jj'jtj  broad;  there  were  several  oblonff» 
cells,  measuring  jsj  by  ,  ^'.j,;  and  the  common  dimensions  of  the  ovoia 
'  Thii  obwiTjlion  Mn&TBi  A»  dcMription  liven  by  Di.  Btndarfon,  {  fllS. 
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cells  were  ^in  by  j^p^  This  size  corresponds  rery  closely  with  the 
cells  of  ordmary  inspissated  sebaceous  substance,  whether  it  be  con- 
creted or  pulpy ;  and  also  with  the  dimensions  of  llie  epidermal  scales 
lying  scattered  among  the  cells.  The  contents  of  the  cells  were  also 
various ;  some  were  filled  with  granular  substance,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
at  some  one  point,  a  nucleus  was  perceptible;  others  contained  a 
homogeneous  substance,  separated  into  polygonal  masses,  mostly  of  a 
cuboid  shape;  wlule  others,  asain,  were  more  or  less  filled  with  mi- 
nute oil-globules.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  kind  of  cells  were  most 
numerous.  I  saw  nothing  like  the  double  vesicle  described  by  Dr. 
Paterson,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the  appearance  which  he  has 
delineated  may  have  been  produced  either  in  the  manner  I  have  al- 
ready suggested,  or  by  the  superposition  of  a  single  cell  by  several 
connected  scales  of  epiderma ;  or  again,  by  the  accidental  position  of 
the  cell  upon  the  epidermal  scales  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute 
a  thin  margin  around  it. 

602.  TreatmenL — In  the  case  above  detailed,  I  prescribed  laxative 
medicine,  and  touched  the  tumours  with  nitrate  of  silver  several  times. 
By  this  treatment  I  succeeded  very  speedily  in  removing  them.  I 
have  mentioned  that  a  ligature  was  placed  around  one ;  a  more  expe- 
ditious mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  would  be  to  snip  them  off  with 
scissors.  In  adults,  they  may  always  be  snipped  off.  On  the  mother 
of  these  children  I  opened  several  with  a  lancet,  and  touched  their 
interior  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Their  return  may  be  prevented  by  the 
plan  of  stimulation  of  the  skin,  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
comedones.  Dr.  Thomson  used  sulphate  of  copper,  and  Dr.  Paterson 
potassa  fusa,  in  their  treatment.  In  a  case  which  I  lately  saw  under 
treatment  in  the  wards  of  St.  Louis,  M.  Lemery  employed  nitric  add* 

In  the  mode  of  cure  of  these  tumours,  I  perceive  another  argument 
against  their  contagious  nature.  They  disappeared  in  the  first  child, 
on  the  recovery  of  her  health,  during  a  short  visit  to  the  country, 
without  local  treatment.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  children,  many 
of  the  little  tumours  fell  off,  and  the  disease  got  well  under  the  use 
of  the  compound  senna  powder.  The  three  at  present  upon  the  skin 
of  the  mother  are  attributable  to  a  disordered  state  of  health.  In- 
deed, the  family  may  be  said  to  be  the  subject  of  a  sebaceous  constitu- 
tioTiy  and  that  any  recurrence  of  disordered  health  will  bring  with  it 
a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  sebaceous  tumours. 

603.  After  having  determined  the  nature  of  the  small  tumours 
above  described,  and  having  assigned  to  them  the  position  which  they 
appeared  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  natural  system  of  classification  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  I  read,  for  the  first  time,  with  attention,  the  cases 
narrated  by  Bateman,  under  the  head  of  MoUuscum,  and  was  struck 
with  the  identity  of  Bateman's  cases  with  those  I  had  just  witnessed. 
Pursuing  my  inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  that  which  seemed  to  be  intended  in  its  original  applica- 
tion, I  came  to  the  conclusion  expressed  by  Dr.  Jacobovics,^  that  Bate- 
man must  have  borrowed  the  appellation  from  the  essay  of  Dr.  Lud- 

'  Da  Mollaicuin,  recherches  critiqnet,  <tc.    Fariii  1840. 
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•wig,'  the  reporter  of  the  celebrntcd  case  which  occurred  to  Tilesiue. 
The  author  in  his  preface  remarka — "  Rheinhardi,  risu  foeilum,  corpus 
tectum  eat  verrucia  viollibiis  aive  molliucia."  Alibcrt,  Bieit,  CaEenave, 
and  Schcdel,  on  the  contrary,  attribute  the  origin  of  the  term  to 
Home  resemblance  existing  between  the  cutaneous  tumours  and  the 
knots  on  the  bark  of  the  maple. 

The  earliest  case  on  record  of  this  affection,  and  the  one  in  fact  I 
vhich,  according  to  the  above  supposition,  gave  the  designation  to 
the  disease,  is  that  of  Tilesius,  recorded  by  Ludwig.  I  propose  to 
make  an  analysis  of  this  case,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  been 
published  on  the  aame  subject  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  entertained  by  their  respective  authors  of  the  cases 
which  have  appeared  in  their  names.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  will, 
I  trust,  be  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion  respecting  the  pathology  and 
true  position  of  molluscum. 

604.  Oaee  observed  by  Tilesius. — John  Godfrey  Reinhardt  was  bora 
at  Muhlberg,  of  healthy  parents,  in  1742.  At  birth,  his  body  wa« 
covered  with  excrescences  of  small  size.  When  seen  by  Tilesius  in 
his  fiftieth  year,  these  excrescences  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
a  pigeon's  egg.  Their  form  was  various,  some  being  like  warts,  otben 
oval,  others  irregular,  and  others  flattened  either  by  the  clothes  of 
the  patient,  or  by  pressure  against  an  adjoining  part.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  excrescences  was  one  which  was  developed  from  the 
integument  over  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  it  was  wallet- shaped,  tuber- 
culated  on  the  surface,  flaccid,  and  hung  as  low  as  the  umbilicus.  It4 
tuberculated  appearance  indicates  its  constitution  of  several  sinaller 
excrescences.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  tumours  is  red;  here  and 
there  one  may  be  seen  of  a  dull  yellow  or  reddish  brown  hue;  they 
are  spongy  and  soft  in  texture,  and  tho  skin  which  supports  them  is 
dirty-looking  and  earthy.  *'  In  medio  quarundam  maximarum  eas 
crescentiarum  parvum  foramen  covtpicitur,  ex  quo  nigra  corpora  oi^ 
hnga,  qute  altiui  in  cute  albicantem  atque  tenerum,  procettum  habent^ 
exprimi  poMunt,  qute  tiulgo,  comedonoa,  appeUantur." 

The  excrescences  are  most  numerous  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  on  the  thorax,  the  neck,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  (^' 
the  head,  one  has  the  appearance  of  an  encysted  tumour.  Regulajpi 
ly  every  month,  some  of  the  tumours  become  congested,  and  itcb 
greatly,  forcing  the  patient  to  scratch  them  violently.  He  is  the  sub- 
ject of  habitual  feverishness,  which  is  increased  at  each  fresh  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  tumours,  and  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  appe- 
tite. 

Reinhardt  is  short  in  stature,  has  a  large  bead,  knees  somewhat 
incurvated,  protuberant  abdomen,  and  dull  expression  of  countenance. 
His  position  in  life  is  one  of  indigence  and  misery.     lie  has  invari* 
ably  refused  to  permit  tho  removal  or  puncture  of  one  of  the  tumours, 
BO  that  their  internal  structure  is  entirely  unknown- 
Such  is  the  case  observed  hy  Tilesius.     The  question  now  comet   I 
to  be — What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease?     Let  us  review  the  evi-  ' 
'  Hiitarit  paibologio  aingulsrii  cMit  Iurp1tudin|i  J.  G.  Rbei&hardi  vici  60  taaoratBt 
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dence.  An  unhealthy  child,  bom  with  disordered  sebiparons  glands,  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  loaded  with  inspissated  secretion,  and  forming  small 
prominences  on  tht)  surface  of  the  skin.  The  child  bred  in  *^  indi- 
gence and  misery;"  the  skin  '^ dirt-coloured,  and  earthy  in  appear- 
ance ;"  the  child  and  man  unsound  in  body,  sluggish  in  functions. 
Here,  then,  are  precisely  the  conditions  which  we  should  desire  to 
bring  together  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  disease  artificially. 
For  the  most  conclusive  of  all  evidence,  mark  the  Latin  passage 
quoted  from  the  original ;  the  excretory  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  tumours,  the  altered  sebaceous  substance  squeeaed  out,  nay, 
more-— its  comparison  with  ^'  comedones."  One  of  the  tumours  situ- 
ated in  the  scalp  we  find  to  have  taken  on  the  usual  charaoten  of  a 
sebaceous  encysted  tumour.  The  sebaceous  tumours  in  this  case  are 
remMrkable  for  being  the  largest  on  record.  But  why?  Because 
they  were  reared  in  excellent  soil,  and  because  they  possessed  a 
growth  of  half  a  century.  One  assumes  the  form  of  a  wallet,  but 
this  we  find  is  the  aggregation  of  several,  growing  from  a  limited 
spot  of  skin ;  and  one  richly  supplied  with  sebiparous  glands*  The 
waUet  is  also  favoured  in  its  growth  by  the  constant  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  shoemaker's  last.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  form  no  part  of  the  disease,  only  so  far  that  such  an  abundance 
of  unhealthy  elands  would  necessarily  excite  general  disturbanoe,  and 
aided  by  ^'mdigence  and  misery,"  and  by  endemic  conditions,  would 
conduce  to  the  development  of  intermittent  fever,  under  whioh  the 
patient  suffered  several  times. 

One  other  observation  is  elicited  by  this  case,  namely,  that  no  sus- 
picion of  contagion  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  any  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  narrative.  The  father  and  mother  of  the 
patient  never  suffered  from  a  cutaneous  complaint ;  his  two  brothers 
were  free ;  hi^  two  wives  were  equally  exempt,  together  with  an  infant 
child.  But  this  is  the  typical  case  of  molluscum,  with  which  all  fu- 
ture observations  must  be  compared ;  this  is  the  case  which  has  sup- 
plied dermatologists  with  their  definition  of  the  disease — ^which  ena- 
bled Bateman  to  announce  that  molluscum  ^^  is  characterixed  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  tubercles,  of  slow  growth  and  little  sensibi- 
lity, and  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  vetch  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  These  contain  an  atheromatous  matter,  and  are  of  various  ferms ; 
some  being  sessile,  globular,  or  flattish,  and  some  attached  by  a  neck, 
and  pendidous." 

None  of  the  tumours  were  punctured  in  Reinhardt's  case,  but  that 
omission  is  of  little  moment,  when  we  again  advert  to  the  Latin  quo- 
tation. The  tumours  from  whioh  no  sebaceous  substance  escaped, 
upon  which  no  aperture  was  apparent,  were  undoubted  instanoes  ia 
which  the  excretory  aperture  had  closed,  as  in  encysted  tumours. 

605.  Cases  observed  hy  Batemanj^—TbAA  author  reports  six  cases 
of  sebiparous  tumours,  which  he  considers,  in  referenoe  to  the  ease  of 
Tilesius,  ^^a  singular  species  of  molluscum."  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  difference  between  Bateman's  cases  and  that  of  Tilesins  is  one 
of  duration ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  oases  re- 
corded since  his  time.     The  sebaceous  tumours  of  Reinhardt  were  of 
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fifty  years'   growtlt.     The   assninptioD   of  the   contagion   of  these 
caeea  appears  to  me  as  tmrounded  as  in  the    four   cases   I  have   mj* 
Belf  related.     It  will  be  remarked,  that  of  Bateman's  seven  cases*  \ 
three  were  children  of  the  same  iiimilj,  two  were  children,  apparent*  i 
iy,  of  another  family,  and  two  were  servants  in  the  first  family;  ona 
ftn  undoubted  case,  the  other  supposititiona.     But  to  proceed:— 

"The  face  and  neck  of  this  younz  woman,"  writes  Bateman,  "wcr«  ^ 
thickly  studded  with  round,  prominent  tubercles,  of  various  eizes^  i 
from  that  of  a  large  pin's  head,  to  that  of  a  small  bean,  which  wer«  i 
hard,  smooth,  and  shining  on  their  surface,  with  a  slight  degree  of  H 
transparency,  and  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  tubercle!  1 
were  all  sessile,  upon  a  contracted  base,  without  any  peduncle.  From  { 
the  larger  ones  a  email  quantity  of  milk-like  Duid  issued,  on  pressure^- ^ 
from  a  minute  aperture,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  needle's  poiot^.  J 
and  which  only  became  visible  on  the  exit  of  the  fluid.  The  progress  i 
of  their  growth  was  very  slow;  for  the  first  tubercle  had  appeared  <m  I 
the  chin  a  twelvemonth  ego,  iind  only  a  few  of  theru  had  attained  »  1 
large  size."  "She  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  disease  to  contact  witll.v 
the  face  of  a  child  whom  she  nursed,  on  which  a  large  tubercle  of  tb«  | 
same  sort  existed;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  she  informed  me  that  I 
two  other  children  of  the  same  family  were  disfigured  by  similar  tm  4 
bercles ;  and,  besides,  that  the  parents  believed  that  the  first  child  j 
had  received  the  eruption  from  a  servant,  on  whose  face  it  was  ob>  i 
served.  Since  my  attention  was  drawn  to  this  species  of  tubercle,  I  { 
have  seen  it  in  another  instance — in  an  infant  brought  to  me  witlt  i 
porrigo  larvalis;  and  on  investigation,  it  was  found  that  she  had  ap>  1 
parently  received  it  from  an  older  child,  who  was  in  the  habit  ei  J 
nursing  it.  In  this  case  the  milky  fluid  issued  from  the  tuberclei,  'i 
and  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  medium  of  contagion." 

t»06.  Catei  observed  by  Dr.  John  Thomson  and  Dr.  Carsjeell.'- 
The  first  case  occurred  in  the  Oanongate,  in  April,  1821,  in  thrM  1 
children  of  the  same  family.  The  eldest  boy  was  supposed  to  haTS  I 
brought  the  disease  from  school,  and  to  have  transmitted  it  to  hi*  J 
brother  and  sister.  "  The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is  well  I 
evinced  in  tlie  child.  On  the  back  of  its  hands  a  considerable  nuai?  j 
ber  of  tubercles  are  seen,  which  have  been  produced  by  applying  theitf  1 
to  the  face,  and  scratching  those  situated  there  during  their  inflami^l 
matory  stage.  Some  of  ihe  tubercles  are  small,  others  large ;  sonw  I 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation,  others  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  I 
the  skin,  and  quite  free  from  pain.  A  few  of  them  are  pedunculated}  1 
but  the  greater  number  are  attached  by  broad  bases."  "  The  mother,  I 
though  in  the  constant  habit  of  nursing  the  youngest  child,  has  not  I 
been  infected."  •  I 

A  second  series  of  cases  came  more  recently  under  Dr.  Thomson'*  J 
attention.  A  farmer's  child  was  affected  with  the  characteristic  littlfrl 
tumours :  he  had  taken  the  contagion  from  the  child  of  a  farm  servant:^ 
Some  of  the  tumours  were  aituated  on  the  eyelids,  and  gave  rise  Itm 
conjunctivitis.  While  sulfering  from  this  disease,  the  child  rested  htftfl 
face  against  the  neck  of  a  servant  girl  as  she  tended  bim,  and  sboi  J 
too,  became  the  subject  of  sebaceous  tumours. 

'  EdiuLargb  Medical  and  Suigical  Jourasl,  voi.  Ivi,  p.  280.     Dt.  Patenoo't  p>pcr. 
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These  cases  are  narrated  in  the  true  spirit  of  contagion,  and  irith 
an  unconditional  assent  to  the  opinions  of  Bateman.  I  regret  that 
less  attention  was  bestowed  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  skin  and 
sebiparoos  system  of  the  patients,  their  health,  and  especiaUy  their 
habits  of  cleanliness. 

607.  Ca%e  ob$erved  hy  Altbert. — ^Alibert  treats  of  the  mollnseum 
of  Bateman,  under  the  name  of  mycosis  fungoides,  and  he  associates 
the  disease  with  the  Amboyna  and  Mollucca  pox,  with  which  it 
bears  considerable  analogy.  His  definition  is  brief,  but  yague.  He 
observes,  ^'  The  disease  appears  upon  one  or  several  parts  of  the  body, 
i^  the  form  of  fungoid  (fongeueuses  ?)  and  oval-shaped  tumours,  which 
arise  and  are  developed  successively  upon  the  face,  the  upper  and 
the  lower  extremities.  These  tumours,  which  are  verr  analogous  in 
texture  with  champignons,  after  having  reached  their  full  growth, 
open  like  decomposing  fruits,  and  give  exit  to  ah  ichorous  fluid,  which 
is  often  puriform,  and  sheds  around  it  a  disgusting  odour." 

The  case  from  which  he  derives  his  definition  I  will  shortly  nar- 
rate. The  mother  of  the  patient  had  upon  the  face  an  ulcer  that  was 
cured  by  the  application  of  a  caustic ;  his  brother  died  of  a  cutaneous 
disease,  which  resisted  all  medical  treatment.  The  man,  named  Lucas, 
was  fifty-six  years  of  age ;  his  disease  was  ushered  in  by  a  furfuraceous 
eruption,  which  was  soon  after  Succeeded  by  the  development  of  small 
tubercles,  smooth  and  polished  on  their  exterior,  and  presenting  for 
the  most  part,  the  ordinary  hue  of  the  skin,  some  few  having  a  brown- 
ish tint.  They  were  distributed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body. 
They  resembled  morrelles  or  agarics  in  form ;  some  were  shaped  like 
an  olive ;  and  they  increased  in  number  to  such  an  extent  that  four- 
teen were  removed  from  the  face.  Their  base  was  laree ;  they  were 
spongy  in  texture,  and  they  exuded  a  reddish  fluid,  which  imparted  » 
greenish  or  yellowish  stain  to  his  linen.  This  fluid  concreted  on  the 
tumours  into  the  form  of  a  brownish  or  grayish  crust.  The  majority 
of  the  tumours  terminated  by  bursting,  and  then  falling  into  a  flaccid 
state,  leaving  in  their  place  a  withered  skin,  which  the  daughter  of 
the  patient  removed  with  scissors,  without  exciting  pain.  After  ex- 
periencing considerable  mental  affliction,  he  had  an  attack  of  pem- 
phigus. The  tubercular  disease  increased  rapidly  after  this  period ; 
the  tubercles,  on  breaking  up,  gave  rise  to  ulcers ;  the  patient  suffered 
from  lancinating  pains  in  these  ulcers ;  he  became  emaciated  and  hec- 
tic, and  died,  after  keeping  his  bed  for  seven  months,  and  being  the 
subject  of  this  disease  for  five  years. 

This  case  is  not  satisfactory :  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  sebi- 
parous  glands  is  not  proved ;  indeed,  Alibert  suggests  no  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  patholoey  of  the  tumours,  but  contents  himself  with 
classifying  them  with  the  molluscum  of  Bateman.  Examination  after 
death  was  unfortunately  reftised:  had  that  been  made,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  serious  visceral  disease  would  have  been  discovered.  I 
think  it  very  unlikely  that  the  man  died  of  the  cutaneous  disease. 

608.  Bayer,  who  had  never  seen  a  case  of  this  disease,  remarks, 
with  regard  to  it,  that  its  ^^  seat  appears  to  be  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles." 
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609.  Ca»ea  obxerved  hy  Bittt. — Biett,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  M^- 
decine,"  referring  to  the  case  of  Tileaius,  remarks,  that  he  hud  seen 
two  analogous  cases,  but  that  in  these  the  tumours  were  hard  and  con- 
sistent, and  they  contained  neither  atheromatous  matter,'  nor  liquid. 
He  also  cites  the  instance  of  an  old  man,  whose  skin  was  covered  with 
these  little  tumours,  without  anj  diaturhance  of  hia  health.  Biett  met 
with  another  form,  "  non-contagious  molluscum,"  in  young  women  after 
parturition.  In  these  cases  the  little  tumours  were  flattened,  slightly 
fissured  (/endillie»)  at  their  summit,  irregular  in  form,  and  brownish 
or  fawn-coloured  in  tint.  They  were  indolent,  and  more  particularly 
distributed  about  the  neck. 

Such  ia  the  evidence  of  the  distinguished  Biett ;  but  with  all  defe- 
rence to  hia  judgment,  I  see  in  these  cases  no  reason  for  altering  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  tumours.  Nor  can  I  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  non-contngioua  moUua- 
cum,  which  he  seems  desirous  of  establishing. 

610.  Caseg  observed  by  Cazenave  and  Schedel. — These  authors  re- 
late that  they  saw,  in  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  a  patient  affected  with 
prurigo,  on  whose  body  were  a  number  of  little  indolent  tumours. 
The  largest  were  scarcely  so  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  others  were  no  larger 
than  a  small  pea.  They  appeared  formed  of  a  dense  fibrous  substance, 
and  pressure  produced  no  pain.  After  describing  "  molluscum  non 
contagiosum,"  they  continue — "molluscum  contagioaura  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  and  does  not  appear  as  yet  (1828)  to  have  been  observed  in 
France.  It  is  characterized  hy  tubercles,  rounded,  prominent,  hard, 
different  in  size,  smooth,  transparent,  seaaile,  giving  exit  by  their 
summit  to  a  white  fluid,"  &c. 

611.  Ca»es  observed  by  (ribert. — This  author  does  not  conceive  it 
necessary,  in  his  treatise,  to  describe  molluscum,  of  which  he  remarks 
that  he  has  seen  but  two  or  three  undoubted  cases  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  serviee  of  M.  Biett,  in  a 
child  ten  years  of  age,  afflicted  with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  the  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  abdomen.  The  entire 
skin  was  sprinkled  over  with  small  whitish  tumours,  of  about  the  size 
of  peas.  They  were  hard,  indolent,  and  not  unlike  those  little  creta- 
ceous tumours  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
M.  Biett  considered  that  the  disease  should  be  referred  to  the  genua 
molluscum  of  Bateman,  a  rare  affection  in  our  climate,  but  not  unfre- 
quent  in  India. 

612.  Cases  observed  by  Dr.  Jacobovics. — In  the  spring  of  1839,  this 
author  saw,  at  Saint  Louis,  two  women,  the  one  sixty,  the  other  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  were  covered  with  fungiform  tubercles.  To  describe 
these  tubercles,  would  he  to  repeat  the  observation  of  Tilesius.  The 
face,  the  neck,  the  head,  and  the  members,  were  closely  set  with  the 
morbid  excrescences;  at  the  base  of  the  right  hypochondrium  of  one 

■Bylhe  term  '* ■therointtoa*  matter"  ii  to  be  undentood  seljiceom  inbiUnce  altered 
la  the  >pp«rance  and  conaUlence  of  pap.  The  word  ■•  tiqaid  "  no  donbt  t«1alf>  lo  tbe 
'>(iu1k]t  auld"or  Bsteoun.  Tbeie  was  no  Bucb  fluid  in  my  taiei;  the  lebaceoiia  aub- 
Blance  wu  coocreled  and  densej  not  sort,  as  in  ihe  caw  of  Tilesiu*.  not  fluid,  u  in  thoie 
of  Balemaa.  Biett'a  appear  lo  have  been  limiUr  to  mine.  Since  (he  publication  of  my 
Grat  edition,  1  bave  repeatedly  wen  tbe  milky  fluid  deicribed  by  Bateman. 
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patient,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  other,  one  of  these  tumours  was  as 
large  as  the  fist,  and  shaped  like  a  wallet.  The  tubercles  were  red 
in  colour,  and  the  greater  part  poured  out  a  small  quantit  j  of  ill-smdl- 
ing  sero-purulent  fluid,  which  every  here  and  there  concreted  into  thin 
crusts.  No  other  member  of  the  families  of  these  two  wtMoaen  had 
suffered  from  a  simitar  disease,  and  on  one  the  eruption  had  existed 
for  two  years,     lliese  cases  were  not  further  ohserred. 

In  his  essay  on  mdluscum.  Dr.  Jaeoborics  attempts  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  known  diseases  possessing  the  general  characters  of 
those  of  Tilesius  and  Bateman,  as  three  varieties  of  tlie  genus  moUuB- 
cum.  In  this  attempt  he  has  signally  failed;  he  has  succeeded  only 
in  bringing  together  the  most  heterogeneous  mteriah,  under  an  un- 
meaning title — a  title  that  would  far  better  be  abolished  altogether 
from  cutaneous  pathology.  His  three  proposed  .varieties  are,  iwber* 
culafong^aj  tubercula  atheromato^aj  and  tubereubi  variegmta.  Under 
the  first  of  these,  which,  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  should  have  been 
fungifarmioj  he  has  assembled  the  Amboyaa  pox,  the  cases  of  Q^eeius 
and  Alibert,  the  cancer  moUusciforme !  of  Rayer ;  the  cases  of  Biatt, 
Casenave,  Schedel,  and  Gibert,  and  the  mdluscum  penduhm  of  Wil- 
Ian.  Under  the  second  variety,  he  groups  those  oases  which  have  been 
assumed  to  be  contagious,  namely,  those  of  Bateman  and  Thomson ; 
and  he  reserves  the  third  designation  for  his  new  variety,  the  ^  tuber* 
cules  bigarrte,"  which  I  have  already  transferred  to  a  more  appropriate 
place,  namely,  the  section  treating  of  ^^  inspissated  sebaceous  secretion, 
or  squamous  ichthyosis." 

613.  Ca^g  ob%erv€d  by  Dr.  ffendersan.^ — ^Dr.  Henderson  has  seen 
five  cases  of  this  disease  identical  in  their  characters  with  those  which 
fell  under  my  notice,  and  closely  corresponding  with  those  of  Dr. 
Bateman.  They  all  occurred  in  the  children  of  poor  persons;  and 
the  finest  case  was  that  of  an  orphan  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  an  in- 
mate of  a  workhouse.  Relative  to  contagion.  Dr.  Henderson  speaks 
with  caution.  Three  of  the  children  were  members  of  the  sam  e  family ; 
one  was  a  neighbour's  child ;  the  remaining  one,  the  orphan  child,  was 
an  isolated  case.  The  children  who  exhibited  the  mdluscum  in  the 
most  marked  degree  were  very  unhealthy,  having  a  tumid  abdomen 
and  tubercular  deposits.  The  youngest  two,  twins,  died  of  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, the  orphan  boy  of  peritonitis  and  other  serious  disease. 
One  of  the  twins  had  only  two  tubercles,  the  other  twelve  on  the  £ace 
and  one  on  the  ankle;  the  two  other  children  had  only  one  each,  but 
in  the  orphan  bov  there  were  C(msiderable  numbers.  They  were 
principally  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  organs  of 
generatioUi  and  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs ;  in  liiese  regions  there 
were  three  or  four  dozen.  On  the  right  arm  there  were  four,  and  en 
the  left  ten.  They  varied  in  sise  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  pea ;  they 
were,  for  th^  most  part,  rounded  in  form,  constricted  around  the  base, 
and  had  each  a  small  dark-coloured  central  point,  from  which  might 
be  squeezed  a  little  milky  fluid.  On  the  back  was  an  elliptical  swell- 
ing oif  large  sice,  measuring  one  inch  and  a  half  in  ks  lon^"diameter, 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  across.     In  the  centre  of  this  swelling 

'  Ediofewgb  Hmtiatl  ud  Sariical  JaouhO,  vol,  IvL  1S41,  p.  913. 
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vns  a  small  Glevation,  a  kind  of  crater,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  latte 
an  excretory  opening,  through  which  might  be  squeezed  a  quantity  of  ■  I 
Bofi  white  substance,  resembling  finely-ground  rice,  boiled.  -  J 

Examining  the  structure  of  these  little  tumours,  Dr.  Henderaa&  | 
found  them  to  consist  of  vertical  cells  opening  towards  the  centre,  aojd^^ 
discharging  their  contents  into  a  common  cavity,  which  communicatef 
with  the  exterior  by  the  excretory  opening.     The  large  tumour  WM 
lobulated  in  structure,  and  upon  its  under  surface  had  the  "genera" 
appearance  of  a  conglomerate  gland;"  It  illustrated,  on  a  "largfl 
scale,  the  conformation  of  the  amaller  ones."     The  contained  matteeiJ 
of  these  tumours  consisted  of  nucleated  cells,  which,  according  to  DmiI 
Paterson,  were  about  the  foos  ^^^  an  inch  in  diameter.     Dr.  llendu^H 
son  inoculated  with  some  of  this  matter,  but  without  producing  anjE'*' 
result;  and  he  remarks,  very  justly,  that  if  the  disease  be  consideroo'J 
to  be  un  affection  of  the  sebiparous  glands  alone,  the  inoculated  suIkJ 
stance  would  not  be  likely  to  take  effect,  unless  it  vas  brought  isH 
contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  a  sebiforous  duct.'    Some  excelleaitll 
figures  accompany  this  paper ;  numbers  1  and  5  are  admirable  for  th^e  V 
truthfulness.  '^ 

61-t.  Ca»e»  ohxerved  by  Dr.  Patenon.' — This  gentleman  record**! 
five  cases  of  molluscum  contugiosum.  The  first  he  saw  in  a  child.  1 
eighteen  months  old,  robust  and  healthy,  and  the  daughter  of  cleanljt  J 
parents,  the  father  being  a  fiiherraan.  The  little  tumours  had  thet] 
pathognomonic  form,  the  constricted  base,  the  central  aperture,  aoA«1 
the  oozing  of  milky  fiuid.  They  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin'S'n 
head  to  that  of  a  horse-bean,  the  smaller  ones  resembling  "  pearly"  ■ 
granulations,"  (sebaceous  miliary  tubercles.)  They  were  seated  chieflj« 
on  the  face  and  neck,  and  were  not  painful  on  being  touched.  AftsP<| 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  child,  some  tumours  of  the  s 
character  were  detected  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  at  which  tlwH 
child  sucked.  The  bulk  of  these  tatter  varied  from  a  pea  to  a  haselil 
nut,  and  on  being  pressed,  exuded  the  same  milky  fiuid. 

A  second  instance  of  these  little  tumours  occurred  in  a  female  child. 4 
of  two  years  old.     They  were  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,J 
and  were  distributed  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  face,  and  trunk.     Thu>i^ 
development  is  ascribed  to  being  nursed  by  a  girl  who  bad  aom^l 
tumours  on  her  skin. 

Dr.  Paterson's  third  instance  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  precedinK(< 
it  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  several  little  tumours  on  the  peni^  A 
which  he  aaid  resembled  similar  tumours  situated  on  the  vulva  ot,\ 
his  wife. 

Dr.  Paterson  inoculated  with  some  of  the  milky  llnid,  but  without  ,^ 
producing  any  effect.     This  gentleman  gives  an  atlmirable  dcscriptioftJ 
of  the  minute  stmcture  of  these  tumours,  and  of  their  contents,  not' 
a  beautiful  figure  of  the  disease  accompanies  his  paper. 

615.  The  remarkable  case  of  albuminous  sarcoma  of  the  integumentfl 
of  nearly  the  entire  body,  described  by  Mr.  Hale  Thompson^  undei* 

■  A  more  eflectiul  mode  of  inoculaiion  would  be  lo  rub  tbe  Becrclion  bri«kly  into 
skin  in  a  litualion  where  seblparau*  gland*  itre  abundant. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joucnal,  vol.  Ivi.  LSI2,  p.  379. 

'  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  1841.  Tbe  papvr  i*  illuitnlcd  wilh  two  excellent  lithogra] 
dxawinl*. 
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the  title  of  ^'albuminous  molluscam/'  and  the  case  of  oarcinomatoitf 
integumentary  tumours  detailed  by  Dr.  Tumbull,^  physician^  to  the 
Huddersfield  Infirmary,  must  be  referred  to  a  group,  embracing  (2t§- 
eases  in  the  farm  of  tumour$  affecting  the  integument  in  common  with 
other  tis9ue8  of  the  body.  They  do  not,  necessarily,  originate  in  the 
skin ;  indeed  they  more  frequently  take  their  origin  in  the  subcutane- 
ous textures ;  they  are  not  limited  to  the  skin,  but  involve  the  adja- 
cent tissues,  and  they  are  generally  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Uie 
body  as  well  as  the  integument. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  haye  re- 
peatedly seen  and  treated  the  little  tumours  described  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  their  removal,  and  of  .their  non- 
contagious nature  there  cannot  be  a  second  opinion. 

SEBACEOUS  ACCUMULATIONS. 

616.  In  a  third  group  of  diseases  of  the  scbiparous  glands,  charac- 
terized by  altered  secretion  and  distention  of  the  excretory  duct  and 
related  hair-follicle,  the  latter  remaining  open,  the  follicle  is  dilated 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  pressing  on  the  structure  of  the  gland, 
finally  causes  its  atrophy  and  absorption.  These  sebaceous  accumu- 
lations attain  considerable  magnitude ;  they  are  generally  oval  in 
form,  and  I  have  seen  them  measure  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Their  precise  seat  is  the  tissue  of  the  derma,  and  they  are  more  or 
less  flattened  by  compression  between  the  deep  layer  of  the  cerium 
within  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  without.  The  foUicular  sac  is  filled 
with  a  white  and  concreted  substance,  which  is  more  or  less  appa- 
rent through  the  dilated  aperture  of  the  duct.  The  opening  of  the 
duct,  however,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  accumulation, 
and,  from  the  little  projection  of  the  impacted  substance,  is  the  prin- 
cipal indication  of  its  existence.  The  walls  of  the  sac  are  extremely 
thin,  and  are  lined  in  their  interior  with  epiderma.  Sometimes  they 
are  beset  with  hairs. 

On  examining  the  contents  of  one  of  these  sebaceous  sacs,  I  was 
much  struck  by  finding  the  contained  substance  laminated  in  structure, 
and  presenting  a  silvery  hue.  The  lamination  of  the  substance  af- 
forded me  a  convincing  proof  that  the  mass  was  a  product  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  its  silvery  brilliancy  further  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  must  be  composed  of  epidermal  scales.  The  micro- 
scope established  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Hence,  a  disease, 
originally  a  disorder  of  a  sebiparous  gland,  and  of  its  secretion, 
subsequently  becomes  one  of  the  hair  follicle. 

617.  Treatment — The  concreted  substance  may  be  removed,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  by  means  of  a  small  scoop  introduced  through  the 
aperture.  If  the  aperture  be  small,  it  must  be  dilated  or  enlarged 
by  means  of  a  trifling  incision.  After  the  removal  of  the  concreted 
mass,  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

CORKUA. 
Syn.    Horns. 

618.  When  the  sebaceous  substance  impacted  in  the  dilated  sao  of 

'  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  toI.  Ivi.  p«  463. 
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R  sebiferous  duet  or  hai'r-foHicle  in  the  manner  just  described,  is,  h^  ' 
a  continuance  of  the  proceaa  of  formationj  forced  through  the  aper-fl 
ture  of  the  sac,  it  desiccates  in  that  situation,  hardens,  and  is  coo*^ 
verted  into  horn.  By  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  from  below,  (th^'ii 
formative  power  having  increased  by  the  removal  of  superficial  pres*  J 
sure,)  the  indurated  mass  is  stiil  further  forced  outwards,  dilating  the*j 
aperture  as  with  a  wedge,  and  finally  increasing  its  size  to  that  of  tha^ 
entire  base  of  the  hypertropliied  follicle.  The  process  of  formatioM 
of  new  epithelial  layers  by  the  walls  of  the  follicle  (now  become  thW'  i 
base  of  the  mass)  will  go  on,  unless  interrupted  by  surgical  interfe- 
rence, for  years,  and  in  this  manner  thoso  singular  bodies,  of  wliicb 
so  many  remarkable  examples  are  on  record,  horns,  are  produced. 

619.  A  well  marked  instance  of  horn,  of  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account,  was  shown  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Barklt- 
more,  of  Charlotte- street,  Bloomsbury-square,  during  the  month  of 
October  of  the  present  year  (1843.)     The  patient  was  an  old  female 
servant  in  that  gentleman's  family ;  she  was  fifty-seven  years  of  ag«< 
and  gave  the  following  history  of  her  caae: — At  the  age  of  five-ancl*« 
twenty,  on  the  termination  of  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  she  observed  * 
a  small  elevation,  like  a  pimple,  on  the  site  of  the  present  growth; 
'   the  pimple  increased  in  size,  was  somewhat  painful,  and  in  about  ten 
years  from  its  first  appearance  burst,  and  discharged  a  quantity  of 
matter  resembling  "mashed  potato."     From  this  moment  a  cavity 
always  remained,  from  the  bottom  of  which  some  "scurfy"  matter 
could  be  raised  by  the  finger  nail.     At  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year,  the  present  growth  made  its  appearance  in  the  situation  of  the 
cavity,  and,  increasing  in  size,  gave  her  much  pain  and  uneasiness. 
The  skin  around  it  was  red  and  inflamed,  and  she  applied  a  poultice, 
which  had  the  effect,  according  to  her,  of  making  it  grow  faster. 
During  the  summer  she  suffered  much  from  the  frequent  jerks  which 
the  growth  received  from  her  dress,  and  from  awkward  blows  which  ■ 
it  sustained,  and  in  the  month  of  October  she  applied  to  her  masta!"| 
for  relief.     At  this  period  the  growth  had  acquired  a  considerabU'i 
size:  it  was  situated  on  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  thigh,  aod"fl 
presented  the  appearance  and  characters  of  horn.     It  wassemi-tran»^T 
parent,  yellowish  in  colour,  dense  and  horny  in  texture,  ribbed  on  th^yJ 
surface,  insensible  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail,  and  firmly  rooted  ia,4 
the  skin.     In  general  appearance  it  resembled  the  broad  and  curved! 
beak  of  a  bird,  of  large  size,  and  bad  a  broad  and  extensive  baBflj « 
Around  the  base,  the  integument  arose  to  the  height  of  several  lineSfi^ 

nd  in  two  places  to  half-an-inch. .  The  skin  was  thin  and  attenuated^'.! 

3  though  from  the  effects  of  stretching,  the  epidcrma  being  continiK;i 
ous  with  the  surface  of  the  horn,  and  gave  the  idea  of  a  degcneratioBvl 
of  the  integument  into  the  horny  structure.  '  " 

On  the  12th  of  October,  I  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Barkli- 
more,  to  remove  the  horn,  by  cutting  through  the  integument  around 
its  base,  and  dissecting  it  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  removal 
was  speedily  and  easily  accomplished,  since  the  growth  was  limited 
ioferiorly  by  the  under  surface  of  the  corium. 

On  examining  the  horn  after  removal,  I  found  its  base  to  be  formed 
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by  the  deep  stratam  of  the  corium,  so  that  it  mk  ohnonmYj  »  eatane* 
om  formation.  The  base  was  oval  in  shape,  and  neasiired  in  its 
long  diameter  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  horn  was  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ill 
length,  bj  two  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  and  its  elevatioii  above  the 
snr&ce  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  latter  measurement  was 
that  of  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  horn ;  for,  in  consequence  of  its 
mode  of  growth,  its  long  diameter  lay  parallel  with  the  surfi^ce  of  the 
skin.  The  sebaceous  accumulation  must  originally  have  formed  a 
prominent  tumour,  from  the  side  of  which  the  protrusion  took  place; 
the  thin  integument  covering  the  other  half  still  reteining  its  eleva- 
tion  from  disteution.  Traces  of  this  mode  of  formation  are  still  ap- 
parent upon  the  surface  of  the  horn.  Subsequently,  the  thin  integu- 
ment has  become  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  receiving  no  graivua- 
tions  from  beneath,  has  desiccated  upon  its  homy  contents.  Thitf 
nlceration  was  the  cause  of  the  redness  and  pain  of  wbidi  the  patient 
complained,  and  its  extent  is  marked  upon  the  horn,  by  a  rouja^  dis- 
coloured surface  of  a  circular  figure,  surrounded  for  more  thM  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent  by  a  margin  of  thinned  integument.  The  weight 
of  the  horn  was  six  drachms. 

The  section  of  the  growth  presents  all  the  characters  of  horn ;  it 
is  laminated  longitudinally,  the  laminae  being  distinctly  traced,  by 
their  difference  of  tint,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  horn.  At 
the  apex,  moreover,  it  is  split  in  the  direction  of  its  laminsd,  and  seve- 
ral external  lamellie  are  partly  separated  from  those  beneath. 

In  minute  structure  it  ifi  composed  of  flattened  epithelial  eella^ 
closely  condensed,  and  in  some  parts  having  a  fibrous  arran^ment. 
The  epithelial  scales  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  eptderma, 
and  possess  nuclei ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  analogy  between 
the  inflected  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  those  larger  inflections  lined  by 
mucous  membrane.  The  flattened  cells  measured  in  long  diameter 
from  7^9  to  ^^if  of  an  inch;  and  in  short  diameter  from  ts^fv  ^ 
3^0 ;  the  average  of^hese  measurements  being  ^i^  for  the  long,  and 
eiii  for  the  short  diameter.  The  nuclei  are  for  the  most  part  oval 
in  shape,  the  long  diameter  measuring  ^^jfj  and  the  short  j-^jf  of 
an  inch. 

I  made  no  chemical  analysis  of  the  horn  in  the  present  case,  but 
this  has  been  done  repeatedly  on  the  Continent.  M.  Dublanc  has 
published  an  analysis  of  human  horn  in  the  ^'Journal  de  Pharmacie,"^ 
and  another  analysis  was'  made  of  a  horn  which  is  deposited  in  the 
Dupuytren  Museum.  Both  analyses  go  to  show  that  bom  is  chiefly 
composed  of  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  phosphate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  trace  of  lactate  of  soda. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case,  I  have  met  with  several 
instances  of  horn  in  the  human  subject;  one. was  on  the  shoulder,  two 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  one  on  the  penis.  The  latter  measures 
in  its  dried  state  one  inch  in  length.     I  have  besides  in  my  possession, 

•  March,  1830. 

*  Cruveilhiery  Anatomie  Pathologique,  liv.  24,  toI.  2;  and  Jonrn.  de  M^d.  Pnt.  de 
Bordeaux,  1835. 
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tbe  contribution  of  nn  unknown  frienil,  a  fine  speoiraon  of  liorn  irhioh 

frcw  "oil  the  head  of  an  adult  male  during  a  period  of  nine  yeurB." 
t  looks  aa  if  it  had  been  broken  away  from  iti*  attachment,  and  is 
twisted  like  a  rnm's  horn.  It  measures,  in  its  dried  state,  aomewhsl 
more  than  four  incihee  and  a  h^lf  in  length,  and  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  its  greatest  circumference. 

t)20.  The  subject  of  liorns  id  the  bumun  person  Tery  «arly  attracted  I 
tbe  attention  of  observers,  and  their  occurrence  seems  to  have  boeS,] 
more  frequent  among  our  forefathers  than  at  the  present  day.  Thto  ^ 
circumstance  may  be  explained  by  referring  to  tbe  improvement  wbicli 
has  of  late  years  been  made  in  surgery,  and  to  the  more  general  difr  I 
fusion  of  a  knowledge  of  its  elementary  principles.  Upon  a  reconl  ] 
occasion,  namely,  the  presentation  of  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Academy  i 
of  Medicine  of  France,  by  M.  Lozea,  the  committee  appointed  to  ino  ' 
quire  into  this  subject  collected  seventy-one  observations  of  horny  | 
growths  from  the  skin,  of  which  thirty-seven  were  met  with  in  female^  1 
thirty-one  in  males,  and  three  in  infants.  Of  this  number,  fifteW  | 
were  seated  on  the  head,  eight  on  the  face,  eighteen  on  the  Iowa;  J 
extremities,  eight  on  the  trunk,  and  three  on  the  glans  penis.' 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  ninety  J 
cases,  of  which  forty-four  were  females,  and  thirty-nine  males ;  of  thtf 
remainder  the  sex  is  not  mentioned.  Of  this  number,  forty-eighf  I 
were  seated  on  the  head,  four  on  the  face,  four  on  the  nose,  eleven  ' 
on  the  thigh,  three  on  the  leg  and  foot,  six  on  the  back,  five  on  thtt 
glans  penis,  and  nine  on  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  greater  fre- 
quency of  this  disorder  among  females  than  males  is  admitted  by  all 
authors,  but  this  fact  is  most  conspicuously  shown  in  the  instance  of 
the  thigh  and  of  the  head;  for  example,  of  the  eleven  caees  of  horny 
growth  from  the  thigh,  two  only  were  malee;  and  of  the  forty-eight 
affecting  the  head,  twenty-ecven  occurred  in  females,  and  nineteen 
in  males;  in  the  remaining  two,  the  sex  being  unmentioned.  That 
old  age  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  this  affection,  is  proved  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  elderly  persons;  thus,  of  the 
forty-eight  cases  in  which  the  scalp  was  the  seat  of  the  growth,  thirty- 
eight  were  above  the  mid-period  of  life ;  several  were  over  seventy, 
and  one  was  ninety-seven;*  three  were  young  persons,^  and  three 
were  infants.' 

Cruveilhier,  in  remarking  upon  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
growths  on  different  parts  of  the  skio,  states  that  they  occur  on  the 
posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  as  often  as  on  all  the  other 
regions  of  the  body  taken  together,  a  circumiitance  which  he  attributed 
to  the  general  use  of  the  chaafferettc.  But  Cruveilhier's  statement 
is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  numerical  data  are,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  opposed  to  his  opinion.  Moreover,  he  confounds  horns  with 
warts  and  corns,  and  regards  them  as  the  result  of  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion and  enlarged  papillae,  with  increased  secretion  of  epidcrma.* 

■  Mtnunrn  de  rAc&demie  Royale  de  Mi'decine,  Juin,  1S30. 
•  Gutcllier.  Hist,  de  l>.  Sac.  Ro;.  de  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  illl,  1776. 
'  AldroTindui  el  Barlholinu*. 

'  Aroatui,  Cent.  1,  Cur.  1,  Zacola*  Lusitanui,  Prix.  Hed.  Ado).,  lib.  iii.olx.  03.  Jo- 
■eph  LkilBDai,  Nat.  Cut.  Epben.  Gaim,,  ami.  1,  lt>13.  ■  Loe.  ciut. 
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621.  Several  authors  have  mentioned  the  development  of  homy 
growths  from  old  encysted  tumours,  and  have  remarked  upon  their 
urequent  association  with  such  tumours.  Sir  Everard  Home,^  was 
particularly  struck  hy  this  circumstance ;  it  was  present  in  dl  the 
cases  which  he  examined,  but  he  fails  in  accounting  for  the  homy 
secretion,  which  he  regards  as  an  imperfect  substitute  for  epiderma. 
Thomas  Bartholin,  who  collected  several  cases  of  human  horns,  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  one  from  an  encysted  tumour,'  and  Soemmering,' 
Gktstellier,^  and  Caldani,'  notice  the  same  fact. 

622.  Some  curious  speculations  were  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
older  phvsicians  by  the  observation  of  cases  of  horny  ffrowths.  Thus. 
Bhodius^  met  with  a  Benedictine  monk  who  had  a  pair  of  horns,  ana 
was  addicted  to  rumination,  and  Fabricius,^  having  seen  a  man  with 
a  horn  growing  from  his  forehead,  whose  son  ruminated,  is  willing  to 
give  the  father  the  credit  of  transmitting  this  disposition  to  the  son, 
b^  virtue  of  the  ruminant' character  which  he  bore  so  obviously  upon 
his  head. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  human  horn  on  record,  is  that  of  a 
Mexican  porter,  named  Paul  Rodriguez.'  The  horn  was  situated 
upon  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  head ;  it  was  fourteen  inches 
in  circumference  around  its  shaft,  and  divided  above  this  point  into 
three  branches.  Voigtel,*  cites  the  case  of  an  old  woman  who  had  a 
horn  with  three  branches  growing  from  her  forehead;  and  M.  Dubois'' 
had  a  woman  under  his  care,  in  the  Hospice  de  Ferfectionnement, 
with  a  horn  that  measured  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  its 
base,  and  was  six  inches  in  length.  The  length  of  the  horn  in  some 
recorded  instances  is  also  remarkable.  Sir  Everard  Home^  saw  two 
cases,  in  both  of  which  the  growth  measured  five  inches  by  one  inch 
in  diameter.  Thev  were  curled,  and  had  the  appearance  of  isinglass. 
In  one  case  the  norn  was  fourteen  years  growing.  Dr.  Gregory" 
mentions  a  horn  which  was  removed  from  the  temple  of  a  woman  in 
Edinburgh,  which  measured  seven  inches.  Dr.  Ghariere,"  of  Barn- 
staple, saw  one  greying  from  the  nape  of  a  woman's  neck  which 
measured  seven  inches.  A  horn  in  toe  British  Museum  is  said  to 
measure  eleven  inches  in  length,  by  two-and-a-half  in  circumference,^ 
and  Bartholin,*'  Faget,  and  several  other  writers,  have  spoken  of  horns 
twelve  inches  long.  A  singular  instance  of  horn  is  mentioned  by 
Oruveilhier,  in  his  '^  Anatomic  Pathologique,''  as  falling  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Faget,  of  Bordeaux.  The  subject  was  a  Slexican  In- 
dian, and  the  horn  was  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  left  side. 
After  growing  for  three  years,  it  had  attained  a  length  of  four  inches 
by  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  sawn  off  by  the 

'  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Izxxi.  p.  95, 1791. 

*  Epistolis.  '  Archives  Generates  de  Med.,  vol.  xiii.,  1827. 

*  Loco  citato.  ■  Diet,  de  Med. ;  Art.  Com6e. 
'  Bartholinus,  de  unicorn,  aphor. 

^  De  ventriculo.    Also,  Bartholinus,  de  unicorn,  aphor. 

*  New  York  Medical  Repository  for  1880. 

*  Handbuch  citat.  '*  Dictionnaire  de  M^ecine;  Art.  Comie. 
'^  Loco  citato.  **  Sir  E.  Home's  paper;  loco  citato. 
"Eodemloco.                                  ■' Eodem  loco.  "Epiitolia. 
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patient's  son;  after  another  three  yeara  it  was  submitted  to  a  similar 
operation,  and,  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  years  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  extirpated  by  M.  Faget.  The  portion  removed  hy  M.  Faget, 
with  the  two  portions  previously  cut  off,  amounted  in  length  to  about 
twelve  inches. 

623.  In  a  scarce  tract  in  small  quarto,  published  in  1676,  there  is 
"a  brief  narrative  of  a  strange  and  wonderful  old  woman  that  had 
a  pair  of  horns  growing  upon  her  head."  "This  strange  and  stu- 
pendous effect,"  continues  the  pamphlet,  "began  first  from  asoreness" 
of  the  back  part  of  the  head  where  the  horns  grew.  "This  soreness 
continued  twenty  years,  in  which  time  it  miserably  afflicted  this  good 
woman,  and  ripened  gradually  into  a  wen  near  the  bigness  of  a  large 
hen  egg,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  fi\-e  years,  more  sadly  tor- 
menting her  than  before,  after  which  time  it  was,  by  a  strange  opera- 
tion of  nature,  changed  into  horns,  which  are  in  show  and  substance 
much  like  ram's  horn,  solid  and  wrinkled,  but  sadly  grieving  the  old 
woman,  especially  upon  the  change  of  weather."  The  horns  were 
shed  four  times ;  the  first  "grew  long,  but  as  slender  as  an  oaten 
straw ;"  the  second  was  thicker,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  latter,  two  were 
produced  which  were  broken  off  by  accident.  One  of  these  waa 
presented  to  the  King  of  France,  the  other  is  stated  to  have  been 
nine  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  periods  of 
shedding  were  three,  four,  and  four  years  and-a-half.  There  is  an 
engraving  of  this  woman  in  Dr.  Charles  Leigh's  Natural  History  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  Her  portrait  and 
one  of  the  horns  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  another  of  the 
horns  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  authors  who  have  given  their  attention  to  this  curious  subject 
are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected.  Bartholinus  and  Borel- 
lus  have  each  collected  numerous  cases.  Vicq  d'Azyr '  treats  of  the 
subject  in  his  essay  on  "Animal  Concretions,"  in  1780;  Franc,'  in 
an  essay  "de  Cornutis,"  in  Heidelberg;  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1791;  Alibert,  in  his  "Precis  Th6o- 
rique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau;"  Rudolphi. '  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  in  1815;  Dauxais, 
in  a  thesis,  published  in  Paris  in  1820;  Breschet,  in  the  article 
"Cornfie, "  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  M6deoine;  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
"Anatomie  Path ologi que."  The  latter  author  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  twenty-fourth  fasciculus  to  horny  growths.  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Travera,  in  their  Surgical  Essays.' 

624.  The  following  case  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mode  of 

frowth  and  appearance  of  a  horn  when  developed  on  the  face.  Louise 
.  [arino,  an  Italian  peasant,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  perceived  in  the 
month  of  January,  a  small  tubercle  of  about  the  sine  of  a  mitlet-seed 
imbedded  in  the  integument  of  the  root  of  her  nose.  The  tubercle 
was  attended  with  a  trifling  degree  of  pain  and  pruritus,  but  continued 
to  grow  with  considerable  rapidity.  On  the  30th  of  October  (same 
year,)  it  had  acquired  the  length  of  an  inch,  was  of  a  grayish-brown 

I  Hill,  de  is  3oc.  Roy.  de  Mi'd.,  p.  1B4,  ITSO-Bl. 

•  T«cl.  Philolog.  Med.  de  Cornulit.  '  Vol.  ii.  •  P«rl  2. 
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colour,  had  the  diameter  of  a  writing  quill,  wa»  groored  aloM  its  under 
sorfaoe,  and  carved  like  the  beaK  of  a  bird  of  prey.  It  adhered 
firmly  by  means  of  a  narrew  base  to  the  skin  and  snbjaeent  areolar 
tissue.  Dr.  Portal  removed  it  by  incision;  the  areolar  tissue  at  its 
base,  the  periosteum  and  bone  were  perfectly  sound.  ^ 

625.  A  similar  case  to  this,  in  so  far  as  seat  and  mode  of  appear- 
ance are  concerned,  has  just  come  under  my  care.  Findine  the  hom 
imperfectly  adherent  to  its  base,  I  displaced  it  with  my  nail,  and  ap- 
plied caustic  to  the  surface  of  the  sac  from  which  it  had  originated. 
This  treatment  was  successful  in  preventing  its  return.  Another  case 
of  hom  has  lately  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Dalby,'  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zoueh,  under  the  ineorrect  term  of  'ichthyosis  cornea."  Tne  horn 
was  six  inches  in  length,  and  two  and-a-half  in  circumference;  it  ori- 
ginated in  an  encysted  tumour,  and  srew  from  the  back  part  of  the 
scalp  of  an  old  lady,  seventy  years  of  age.  At  one  time  it  save  rise 
to  so  much  pain  when  touched  that  she  could  not  bear  to  lay  her  head 
on  her  pillow.  Mr.  Dalby's  narration  is  accompanied  by  a  wood-en- 
graving. 

626.  Trecttment. — The  examination  of  the  case  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  by  showing  the  true  nature  of  the  growth,  suggests 
the  appropriate  mode  of  treatment,  and  proves,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  practice  heretofore  adopted  of  removal  by  incision  is  abogetber 
unnecessary.  It  is  plain  that  the  indications  to  be  pursued  are,  1. 
To  soften  and  dissolve  the  horn,  that  it  may  be  displaced  without  force 
from  its  follicular  bed;  and,  2.  To  modify  the  secreting  surface  in 
such  wise  as  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  abnormal 
cell-formation.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  means 
of  alkalies  and  water-dressing,  or  by  a  poultice ;  the  second,  by  the 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  these  means,  the  growth  may  be  re- 
moved; the  disposition  to  its  re-formation  checked;  and  a  painful 
operation  avoided. 

(b.)  Itetention  of  secretion  in  the  $eb\ferotu  ductSy  the  excretory  aper- 
ture being  closed. 

SBBACBOUS  MILIARY  TUBBRCLB8. 
Syn.  Foiiieulmr  Btwotiwtt.  Rajer.     Ptsrly  tuUrdts. 

627.  Little  tubercles  of  a  white  colour,  of  about  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed,  and  sometimes  of  a  small  pea,  caused  by  the  collection  of  the 
sebaceous  substance  within  an  excretory  follicle,  the  aperture  of  that 
follicle  being  impervious,  are  very  commonly  met  with  on  the  face  and 
neck  of  women  and  children,  and  persons  having  a  thin  and  delicate 
skin.  Rayer  calls  them  follicular  elevations,  but  I  have  thought  the 
term  sebaceous  miliary  tubercles  more  appropriate.  A  very  common 
seat  of  these  little  elevations  is  the  thin  skin  of  the  lower  eyelids, 
where  they  sometimes  attain  an  inconvenient  size.  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral cases  in  which  the  movements  of  the  lid  were  interfered  with  by 
their  growth.  They  are  very  easily  removed  by  puncture  with  a  fine 
lancet,  and  gentle  pressure ;  the  operation  is  by  no  means  painful, 
for  the  integument  covering  them  is  reduced  by  distention  to  a  mere 

*  II  Filiatre,  Sebezio,  February,  1843.  *  Lancet,  vol.  ii.,  1850,  p.  34S. 
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Sim.  Touohing  the  interior  of  their  sac  with  &  fine  point  of  nitrate  of 
silver  effectually  preventa  their  return;  or  if  thejr  be  too  numerous 
for  this  operation,  they  may  frequently  be  dispersed  by  &  weak  solu- 
tioa  of  bioMoride  of  mercury  in  almond  emulsion. 

CALCARKOUS  MILIART  CONCRETIONg. 

628.  In  pUce  of  sebaceous  substance  more  or  less  inspissated,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  secreted  matter  partakes  rather  of  the 
calcareous  character,  being  more  or  less  dense  and  hard,  and  having 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  combination.  Meckel  found  a 
number  of  these  concretions  in  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region,  and 
Voiatel'  records  an  instance  as  occurring  on  the  forehead  and  root 
oF  tne  nose.  Dr.  Julius  Vogel'  has  described  another  case  of  this 
disease  aflfecting  the  scrotum.  The  integument  of  the  scrotum  was 
the  seat  of  severe  itching ;  on  the  cessation  of  the  itching  a  number 
of  small  conical  tubercles  were  developed,  which  increased  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  pea  or  hazel-nut.  After  reaching  maturity,  the  little  tu- 
bercles wasted  and  became  dry,  and  were  followed  from  time  to  time 
by  successive  crops.  At  the  period  of  detailing  the  case,  they  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  seated  in  or  beneath  the  corium. 
The  contents  of  these  tumours  were  a  white,  greasy,  and  softish  sub- 
stance, like  atheroma.  Examined  chemically,  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  soda,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fat,  and  some  extractive  matter. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  has  called  attention  to  a  similar  fact,  in  relation  to 
a  email  encysted  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  and  has  shown  the  seat  of  the 
calcareous  matter  to  be  the  epithelial  scales  of  which  the  tumour  was 
composed.  Instead  of  presenting  their  natural  transparency,  the 
scales  "were  thickened  and  hard,  and  contained  granular  earthy 
molecules,  which  could  be  removed  by  immersion  in  weak  muriatit? 
acid."  Mr,  Gulliver  ascertained  the  earthy  matter  to  be  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  trace  of  the  carbonate  of  the  same  earth.'  Mr,  Dal- 
rymple informs  me  that  he  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding, 
seen  a  second  instance  of  the  same  disease. 

SBR0U8  CT8TS. 

629.  Sometimes,  instead  of  sebaceous  or  calcareous  substance,  I 
have  seen  the  excretory  follicles  of  the  sebiparous  glands  distended 
with  a  limpid  serous  fluid,  and  attaining  the  size  of  small  grapes.  A 
gentleman  lately  consulted  me,  on  whom  there  wore  two  of  these  grnpe- 
like  cysts,  connected  with  the  border  of  the  upper  eyelid;  they  were 
serai -transparent  and  tense,  and  interfered  very  much  with  vision.  I 
punctured  them  with  a  cataract  needle,  and,  after  the  escape  of  the 
6uid,  touched  the  shrivelled  cysts  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the  integu- 
ment soon  healed,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  re-appear. 

ESCVSTKD  SBBACEOUS  TlMOfKH. 
Syo.  FoU.cular  lumau,,.     Wn,.     M-liarit.     Aihiroma.     Sitaiama. 

630.  These  tumours,  identical  in  manner  of  formation  with  the  se- 

*  Handbucli  Art  PttholoeiHhcn  Anaiotni*. 

*  Altnueiai  ZcitDug  fur  Chitiirge  innere  Heilkandf  nnJ  ihr«r  Hri)f(wiaien>c)ian«ii, 
iv\j,  1M1.  '  MedkoChirorgrot  TranMctioiu,  vol.  u*i.,  \Si3,  p.  E3tj. 
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baceous  miliary  tubercles,  bat  somewhat. more  deeply  seated  in  the 
integument,  attain  to  the  size  of  a  hasel-nut  or  walnut,  and  sometimes 
to  the  magnitude  of  a  small  orange.  They  may  occur  singly,  or  se* 
veral  may  be  developed  in  the  same  person,  particularly  when  situated 
on  the  head.  Their  common  seat  is  the  scalp  and  face,  but  they  «re 
occasionally  seen  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  few  years  since,  I 
removed  one  of  large  size  from  the  integument  of  the  back,  and  I  have 
also  seen  them  on  the  abdomen  and  in  the  groin. 

The  sebaceous  substance  collected  in  these  sacs  is  variously  altered 
in  its  qualities  or  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  limpid  and  fluid,  like 
serum,  and  contains  crystals  of  stearine;  at  other  times,  it  is  soft  and 
white,  reminding  us  of  piip,  or  bread  sauce — ^this  constitutes  the  athe- 
romatous  tumour;  again,  it  is  yellowish,  and  resembles  softened  bees'- 
wax — the  melieerous  tumour ;  or  it  may  be  white  and  fatty — ^the  sfeo- 
tamatous  tumour ;  at  other  times,  it  presents  various  peculiarities  of 
character,  more  or  less  referrible  to  the  above  heads.  The  parietes 
of  these  cysts  are  the  walls  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sebiparous 
ffland  and  related  hair-follicle,  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  lined  in  the 
Ulterior  with  epiderma.  The  sebaceous  substance  which  they  contain 
is  minded  with  epidermal  scales  and  hairs,  having  a  similar  origin  to 
those  found  in  the  sebaceous  accumulation  of  comedones  (§  596.) 
When  the  parietes  of  the  cyst  inflame,  its  contents  are  often  exceed* 
ingly  fetid.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  scalp  by 
these  tumours,  the  neighbouring  hair-follicles  are  frequently  destroyea, 
and  the  superjacent  skin  becomes  bald. 

The  encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids,  and  some  of  the  polypi  of  tilie 
meatus  auditorius,  are  of  the  same  nature. 

631.  Treatment. — The  common  practice  in  the  treatment  of  these 
tumours  is  to  dissect  them  out,  and  this  is  usually  done  with  great 
care,  under  the  impression  that  a  particle  of  the  cyst  left  behind  will 
grow,  and  develop  another  tumour.  This  reasoning  is  most  unphilo- 
Bophical,  and  I  doubt  if  empirically  it  be  correct.  A  portion  of  the 
cyst  left  behind  may  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the  wound,  but  a 
portion  of  cyst  can  possess  no  power  of  reproducing  a  dilated  and 
hypertrophied  hair-follicle  and  excretory  duct  of  a  sebiparous  gland. 
The  removal  of  these  tumours  is  always  a  painful  operation,  and  in 
certain  cases,  when  seated  in  the  scalp,  dangerous,  from  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas.  I  hare  succeeded  always  in 
curing  encysted  tumours,  by  laying  them  open  with  a  lancet  or  bis- 
toury, pressing  out  their  contents,  and  injecting  the  cyst  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  touching  its  internal  surface  with  the 
solid  caustic ;  and  this  plan  I  prefer  to  the  painful  process  of  excision. 

V.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SEBIPAROUS  GLANDS  AND 
IMMEDIATELY  ADJACENT  TISSUES  WITH  OR  WITH- 
OUT ALTERATION  OF  SECRETION. 

632.  The  diseases  coming  under  this  definition  are  two  in  number. 
Acne  and  Sycosis,  the  former  being  developed  in  the  sebiparous 
glands  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  latter  being  con- 
fined to  those  which  open  into  the  follicles  of  the  larger  hairs,  espe- 


cially  of  the  chin,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  siilea  of  the  face.     Both  are 
chronic  diseases,  and  of  variable  duration. 

ACNE. 

Sjn.  Iontho».     Varu».     CoufivroHe,  Fran. — Hauljinne  Kupferfinne 

iin  Ge»i<'ht,  Germ. 

633.  Acne  (Plate  8,)  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sebiparous 
glands'  and  of  their  excretory  hair  follicles.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  eruption  of  hard,  conical,  and  isolated  elevations,  of  moderate 
size  and  of  various  degrees  of  redness.  The  apices  of  the  elevations 
generally  become  pustular  and  burst,  while  their  bases  remain  for 
some  time  in  an  indolent  state  before  they  disappear.  On  the 
apices  of  some  of  these  elevations,  the  opening  of  the  hair  follicle  is 
distinctly  apparent,  while,  in  others,  the  aperture  is  destroyed  by 
the  pustule.  In  some,  the  purulent  fluid  is  mingled  with  softened 
sebaceous  substance,  while  others  subside  slowly  without  suppuration. 
Some,  again,  scarcely  differ  in  tint  of  colour  from  the  adjacent  skin, 
while  others  are  highly  congested  and  surrounded  by  an  inflamed 
base  of  vivid  redness. 

Acne  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  signs  of  disorder  of  the  sebi- 
parous follicles :  thus,  in  some  situations,  the  glands  appear  to  be  ex- 
cited to  undue  action,  and  pour  forth  an  inordinate  quantity  of  se- 
cretion, which  gives  tho  skin  a  glossy  appearance ;  in  others,  their 
action  is  torpid,  the  sebaceous  matter  is  concreted  into  a  solid  form, 
and  distends  the  excretory  duct  and  l^ir  follicle  even  to  the  orificei 
where,  coming  in  contact  with  the  dust  and  dirt  diffused  through  tho 
atmosphere,  the  concreted  matter  is  discoloured,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brownish  or  black  spot.  If  a  fold  of  skin,  including  any 
one  of  these  black  spots  be  pressed  between  the  fingers,  the  concreted 
matter  is  forced  out,  and  resembles  a  small  white  maggot,  with  » 
black  head.  These  concretions  are  popularly  known  as  maggots  Of  I 
grubs.  Moreover,  in  this  state  of  skin  a  number  of  small,  whit8».T 
sebaceous  miliary  tubercles,  may  also  be  observed. 

'  Dr.  Guilav  Simon  r«gard«  ■cne  as  a  diwau  of  the  bair-follicle  alone,  an  opinion 
which  he  lupporU  by  ih«  obiervation  of  hain,  and  ■ometimes  «  perfect  hur-rollicl* 
being  found  in  ihe  lebacrous  mats  squeezed  out  from  their  inlerior.    1  take  a  differ^Bl  ^ 
view  of  the  psihology  of  the  diseaae,  considering  disease  of  the  lebiperous  gland  [o  W^ 
present  in  the  first  instance,  or  concurrently  with  that  in  the  related  hair-foil  id*.     K\*  I 
leration  of  Ih«  sebaceous  substance  (§  SD6)  is  the  consettuence  of  that  disease,  (probk-j 
biy  inflamtnation  of  the  vascular   membrane  of  the  gland;)  impaction  of  the  alterrf"! 
sebaceous  matter  follows,  end   in  the  suite  of  this  impielion,  imprisonment  of  haiM{*1 
which  in  the  normal  slate  of  the  oreans  would  have  been  thrown  off  and  carried  awajr'J 
with  the  sebaceous  secretion.    That  the  hair  follicle  must  be  implicated  in  diiorder  «f  J 
the  sebiparous  glands  is  obvious,  from  the  structure  of  these  organsi  for,  with  tare  el' 
ceplions,  every  sebiparous  gland  in  the  body  opens  by  mean*  of  its  eicrelory  duet  int 
a  hair  rollicle,  and  the  Utter  performs  Ihe  office  of  an  elTerenl  canal. 

Dr.  Simon  also  suggests,  thai  the  steatozoon  folliculorum  may.  in  aome  instancea,  bf  I 
the  cause  of  acne,  by  excitinf  the  sebiparous  glands  to  increased  action  in  the  first  JlW  T 
slaoeei  and  the  hair-follicle  being  in  consequence  ovei-distended.  becomes  siibsequenlly,  J 
Iheseat  of  inflammation.   This  author  thinks  that  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  detoM 
immediatelysurrounding  the  hair-follic!e  is  the  separation  and  ejectment  of  the  lollidc. 
Kere  he  is  undoubtedly  in  error;  the  epideimsl  lining  nuy  be  and  is  thrown  olT  by  Iha 
formation  of  pus  by  the  surface  of  the  follicle  beoeaib  it,  but  there  is  no  ilouihing  of 
lU  follicle. 
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The  term  acne  woald  seem  to  be  derived  from  osm^  or  m^,  as 
though  it  would  imply  that  which  is  indeed  the  fact  with  regard  to 
this  disease,  namely,  that  it  prevails  during  the  mid  period  of  life, 
from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  commencement  of  old  age.  It  may 
be  developed  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  most  freqoendy  met 
with  in  those  where  the  integument  is  thick,  as  the  back,  the  shoul- 
ders, the  backs  of  the  arms,  and  fore-arms,  and  the  breast,  or  on 
those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
the  face  and  neck. 

684.  The  varieties  of  acne,  according  to  Willan,  are  four  in  num- 
ber— namelv,  acne  simplex,  acne  punctata,  acne  indurata,  and  acne 
rosacea.  The  first  three  of  these  are  mere  modifications  of  the  same 
form  of  disease ;  indeed  the  same  elevation  may,  at  different  periods 
of  its  growth,  present  each  of  the  appearances  indicated  by  these 
three  deaignations.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  more  simple  course  of 
describing  the  affection  as  appearing  under  two  principal  forms — 
namelyi 

Acne  vulgaris, 
„     rosacea. 

ACNE  YULOARIS. 

685.  The  common  variety  of  acne  (Plate  14,  A.  o.)  commences  by 
small  red  and  inflamed  elevations,  which  gradually  become  prominent 
and  conoid,  and  secrete  a  small  quantity  of  pus  at  their  extremity, 
while  the  base  remains  hard  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflamed  areollt  of  small  extent.  The  suppuration  is 
slow  in  attaining  its  completion,  usually  continuing  for  six  or  eight 
days ;  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  pustule  bursts,  and  the  effused 
fluid  desiccates  into  a  thin  brownish  scab,  which  leaves  at  its  fall  an 
indolent  tubercle,  of  a  purplish  livid  hue,  and  frequently  a  small 
white  and  permanent  cicatrix.  The  tubercle  remains  for  a  conside- 
rable period  after  the  rupture  of  the  pustule,  and  disappears  very 
slowly.  The  eruption  of  acne  is  generally  unaccompanied  by  pain 
or  heat,  and  gives  rise  to  little  inconvenience  beyond  that  which  is 
caused  by  its  unsightly  appearance.  When,  however,  it  is  developed 
near  a  filament  of  a  sensitive  nerve,  as  of  the  fifth  upon  the  forehead, 
the  pain  is  sometimes  very  distressing.  The  elevations  of  acne  are 
for  the  most  part  successive  in  their  eruption,  so  that  they  may  be 
observed  at  the  same  moment  in  all  their  stages ;  at  other  times,  and 
more  rarely,  a  numerous  crop  may  be  developed  at  once. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  eonical 
elevations,  and  always  in  some,  a  small  round  blackish  spot  may  be 
perceived.  The  presence  of  this  spot  is  the  especial  characteristic  of 
a(*ne  punctata^  (Plats  14,  a.  b.  c.;)  it  is  the  aperture  of  a  hair-fol- 
licle, distended  with  inspissated  sebaceous  substance  (§  596}  up  to 
the  level  of  the  skin,  ana  discoloured  at  the  surface  by  exposure  to 
the  dust  and  dirt  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  After  having  nap- 
purated  and  discharged  the  sebaceous  substance,  the  elevations  £- 


'  AcM  imiictilm  is  conwqiKiitlx  «  eomedis  with  the  tvperadditicMi  of  iiid«vMnati«i  of 
tht  tebiptroua  folUclt. 
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minish  in  size,  they  become  purpliah  and  lirid,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
whitish  in  colour,  and  disappear  by  degrees.  The  punctated  form  of 
acne  is  generally  intermingled  with  that  in  which  the  excretory  puncta 
are  obliterated. 

Oocaeionalty  the  eruption  is  remarkable  for  the  indolence  of  its 
course ;  the  inflamed  elevations  are  very  hard,  and  deeply  rooted  in 
the  integument;  the  suppurative  stage  is  prolonged  two  or  three 
weeks  before  reaching  its  height,  and  frequently  fails  altogether,  and 
after  suppuration  is  completed,  the  purplish  or  livid  tubercles  con- 
tinue for  months,  sometimes  becoming  permanent,  and  ot  other  timcfi 
leaving  indelible  cicatrices:  this  is  the  acne  indurata.  (Plate  14,  d.) 
When  the  indolent  form  of  acne  affects  any  region  extensively,  as, 
for  instance,  the  face,  the  features  are  disfigured ;  the  entire  surface 
is  more  or  less  covered  with  tubercles  of  a  deep  red  or  livid  colour, 
snd  variable  size,  and  the  integument  between  the  tubercles  is  thick- 
ened and  congested.  The  face  and  back  are  the  more  common  seat 
of  this  eruption, 

ACNE  ROSACEA. 
Syn.  Baeekia. 

636.  Acne  rosacea  (Plate  14,  h.)  is  especially  characterized  by 
the  redness  and  congestion  which  attend  its  conoidal  elevations ;  by 
the  enlargement  and  frequently  varicose  state  of  tho  veins  of  the 
derma;  by  the  tardiness  of  course  of  the  papular  elevations;  the 
slowness  of  their  suppurative  stage,  and  the  indolent  character  of 
the  livid  and  indurated  tubercles  which  they  leave  behind.  The  in- 
tegument around  the  elevations  is  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet  hue,  the 
congestion  is  increased  by  a  continuance  of  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  the  disease,  and  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts  becomes  per- 
manently thickened,  uneven  and  tubercular.  The  more  usual  scat  of 
acne  rosacea  at  its  outbreak  is  the  nose,  which  is  often  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  morbid  action;  the  integument  and  subcutaneous 
textures  become  infiltrated  and  hyperlrophied,  and  the  cutaneous 
veins  tortuous  and  varicose.  From  the  nose  the  disease  extends  to 
the  cheeks,  the  forehead,  the  chin,  indeed  to  the  entire  face,  dis- 
figuring the  features  very  seriously.  The  congestion  of  acne  rosacea 
is  increased  towards  evening,  by  taking  food,  and  by  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  stimulant  taken  internally. 

637.  Diagnotis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acne  are,  the  conoi- 
dal form  of  the  inflamed  elevations,  the  suppuration  of  some  of  these 
elevations  at  their  apices,  the  tardy  growth  and  disappearance  of 
others,  the  livid  and  indolent  tubercle  left  behind  by  both,  their  evi' 
dent  seat  in  the  schiparous  glantb,  and  the  disorder  of  neighbouring 
glands  evinced  by  the  increased  secretion  of  some,  the  concretion  of 
tbo  secretion  of  others,  and  the  presence  of  sebaceous  miliary  tuber- 
cles. Tho  particular  characters  distinguishing  the  varieties  of  acne 
are,  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  excretory  follicle  in  acne  vul- 
garis; the  presence  of  an  excretory  aperture  in  acne  punctata;  thi 
indolent  course  of  acne  indurata,  and  the  general  distribution  of  al 
these  varieties  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Acno  rosacea  is  dia- 
tingoiahed  from  the  preceding  by  the  greater  mscularity  of  the  ele- 
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vations,  the  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  surroonding  akin^  and 
the  especial  seat  of  the  eruption  on  the  face. 

Secondary  syphilis  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  acne ;  but 
the  dull-red  appearance  of  the  eruption,  its  large,  soft,  flat,  and  glos- 
sy tubercles,  the  ulcerations  which  succeed  tne  pustules,  and  the 
presence  of  other  signs  of  syphilis,  sufficiently  mark  its  nature. 

688.  CaiLses. — Acne  vulgaris,  is  developed  at  all  ages  between  the 
period  of  puberty  and  the  fortieth  year,  and  occurs  in  both  sexes, 
more  fraljuently,  perhaps,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  Acne 
rosacea  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  is  also  more  frequent  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  The  presence  of  acne  indicates  a  disordered 
state  of  cutaneous  innervation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  vascular  ac- 
tion of  the  skin ;  in  some  instances  it  is  induced  by  direct  conffeetion 
of  the  integument,  as  in  acne  rosacea,  while  in  oUiers  it  would  seem 
to  depend  on  torpidity  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  obstruction 
to  the  current  of  blood  by  sudden  and  irregular  excitation.  Torpi- 
dity of  the  capillary  circulation  is  indicated  by  the  altered  secretiou 
of  the  sebiparous  glands,  which  so  constantly  accompanies  the  disor- 
der, and,  indeed,  by  the  general  want  of  cutaneous  activity  in  per- 
sons so  affected.  The  latter  cause  is  present  for  the  most  part  in  the 
acne  of  youns  persons,  in  that  which  occurs  at  puberty,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  dose  application  and  sedentary  employment,  or  mental 
fatigue.  This  kind  of  disorder  of  the  cutaneous  functions  is  alao 
associated  with  amenorrhcea. 

Congestion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  active  agent  in  the  eruption 
when  arising  from  general  plethora,  from  the  partial  plethora  which 
occurs  at  the  critical  period  of  life  in  females,  from  exposure  of  the 
face  to  strong  heat,  from  excesses  in  diet  or  stimulating  drinks,  from 
the  use  of  cold  drinks  in  a  heated  state  of  the  body,  and  from  die 
local  application  of  irritating  substances.  Of  the  latter  it  is  proper 
to  mention  the  abuse  of  certain  stimulating  washes  and  powders  em- 
ployed as  cosmetics.  Partial  congestion  would  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  eruption,  when  it  is  induced  by  irritation  of  the 
gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

689.  Prognosis. — Acne  vulgaris  is  removed  with  difficulty;  the 
rosaceous  variety  is  also  very  intractable. 

640.  Treatment — The  treatment  of  acne  must  be  adapted  to  the 
cause  of  the  affection ;  in  those  cases  in  which  a  torpid  action  of  the 
cutaneous  system  is  evident,  stimulating  remedies  must  be  employed, 
whereas  in  those  which  are  dependent  on  congestion,  stimulants  would 
be  injurious,  and  would  serve  to  prolong  the  morbid  action.  In  both 
cases  the  regimen  should  be  judiciously  regulated ;  it  should  be  light, 
cooling,  and  moderate,  and  all  stimulating  diet  avoided.  To  this 
hygienic  management,  gentle  laxatives,  imtacids,  tonics,  &c.,  may  be 
added,  with  a  view  to  order  the  secretions,  and  regulate  the  digestive 
functions.  Whenever  other  general  indications  present  themselves, 
they  must  be  especially  attended  to ;  thus,  in  young  women  at  the 
period  of  puberty,  the  state  of  the  uterine  functions  must  be  ascer- 
tained, and  at  the  critical  period  of  life  derivative  measures  may  be 
employed,  with  every  probability  of  success. 
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Whenever  the  inJicalion  is  ohviouslj'  congestive,  bleeding  should  I 
be  had  recourse  to,  locally,  in  the  mildor  cases;  generally,  to  ft,  I 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  as  the  state  of  the  constitution  may  decidOy  J 
in  the  more  obstinate  forma.  .  I 

In  applying  the  local  treatment,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  th<i  I 
ordinary  principles  of  surgery;  vhen  the  pimple  is  congested  and  I 
painful,  it  should  he  punctured,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  wate^4 
dressing  or  poultice ;  and  where  pus  or  sebaceous  substance  is  susjV 
pccted  to  exist  imbedded  in  the  tubercle,  a  free  puncture,  succGeded(4 
by  a  poultice,  is  especially  indicated.  Wbeu  the  local  determinatioQ)  1 
has  somewhat  subsided,  stimulants  may  be  employed;  for  this  pur*;  I 
pose,  a  lotion  containing  sulphur sublimatum,  two  drachms;  campbor„  I 
one  drachm ;  and  distilled  water,  four  ounces,  is  often  of  great  servica  ^  I 
or  the  hypochloride  of  sulphur  ointment,'  or  an  ointment  of  iodure^4 
of  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  elder-flowM^« 
ointment  or  aimpie  cerate.  In  the  simple,  as  well  as  in  the  otheC  ^ 
varieties  of  acne,  when  they  present  a  chronic  character,  a  solutioilt  I 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  or  of  ths  I 
same  salt  in  eau  de  Cologne,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce,  I 
will  be  found  of  service.  A  solution  of  sulphur,  in  spirit  of  wine  OR  I 
brandy,  has  been  recommended  as  a  local  application,  but  this  merel/  I 
acts  upon  the  general  principle  of  stimulation,  and  is  inferior  in  everj^  I 
respect  to  the  solution  of  the  bichloride.  J 

SYCOSIS.  J 

Syn.     Mentagra.  ^\ 

641.  Sycosis  (Plate  14,  i.)  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cuW  1 
neous  textures,  very  analogous  to  acno,  and  apparently  differing  from  j 
that  affection  only  in  its  site — namely,  on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  facs,  I 
the  chin,  the  upper  lip,  the  submaxillary  region,  the  region  of  the  I 
whiskers,  the  eyebrows,  and  sometimes  the  nnpe  of  the  neck.  The  J 
disease  is  most  probably  developed  in  the  sebiparous  glands,  aai]  1 
thence  extends  to  the  hair-follicles,  and  their  immediately  related  tis^ '  fl 
Hues,  giving  rise  to  conical  elevations,  which  become  pustular  at  their  % 
apices,  and  are  each  traversed  by  the  shaft  of  a  hair.  The  pustules .  ] 
of  sycosis  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour ;  they  hurst  in  the  course  of  I 
a  few  days,  and  pour  out  their  contents,  which  concrete  into  dark  1 
brownish  crusts.  The  crusts  fall  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  weeks,  and  I 
leave  behind  them  purplish  and  indolent  tubercles,  which  remain  for  I 
some  time  longer,  and  subside  very  slowly.  The  inflammatory  action  j 
accompanying  this  eruption  often  produces  thickening  of  the  integn-  1 
ment,  and  frequently  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  textures.  In  this  V 
way,  the  roots  of  the  hairs  sometimes  become  affected,  and  fall  o<t^  J 
leaving  the  skin  entirely  bald.  ^  j 

Sulplmrii  hjpoehloriili,  ^ij.  _^H 

PoUmc  (ubnrbonatii,  gr.  z.  ^H 

Ailipii  purificati,  ^j.  ^^| 

Olei  amygdal.  amai.  n^i.  '  S 
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The  eruption  of  sycosis  is  preceded  by  a  painful  sensation  of  heat, 
and  tension  of  the  skin ;  this  is  followed  by  several  small  red  spots, 
which  rise  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  into  conical  elevations,  and 
upon  the  summits  of  these,  the  pale  yellow  pus,  characteristic  of  this 
eruption,  is  formed.  At  their  first  appearance,  these  pustular  eleva- 
tions are  few  and  scattered ;  in  subseauent  attacks  their  number  is 
increased,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  the  chin  and  sides  of  the  face 
may  become  thickly  studded.  The  eruption  is  very  variable  in  ex- 
tent, sometimes  affecting  one  side  of  the  chin  alone;  at  other  times, 
the  whiskers  and  submaxillary  region  are  solely  attacked,  while  in 
another  case,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  upper  lip.  When  the  sub- 
cutaneous textures  are  affected,  the  integument  is  raised  into  tuber- 
cles and  tumours  of  considerable  size,  which  are  more  or  lees  eovered 
with  pustules  and  crusts,  and  have  a  repulsive  appearance.  In  this 
state  the  integument  retains  its  tuberculated,  thickened,  and  coa- 

Ssted  appearance  for  the  rest  of  life.     When  ^e  disease  declines, 
e  pustular  elevations  cease  to  be  developed,  the  tubercles  diminish 
in  size,  and  the  epiderma  is  thrown  off  by  repeated  desquamaticxis. 

642.  Sycosis  contagiosum. — M.  Gruby,  of  Vienna,  who  has  recently 
di3tingui8hed  himself  by  his  researches  into  the  vegetable  nature  of 
favus,  and  by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  vegetable  for- 
mations in  other  diseases,  has  just  (September,  1842^  addressed  a 
paper  to  the  academy  of  France,  on  a  new  cryptogamic  plant,  exist- 
ing in  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  around  that  portion 
w^hich  is  contained  within  the  hair-follicle.  By  the  transmission  of 
the  seeds  of  this  plant,  the  disease  is  rendered  contagious,  and  he 
proposes  for  it  the  name  of  mentagrophyte. 

M.  Gruby  gives  the  following  account  of  the  disease: — It  is  limited 
to  the  hairy  part  of  the  face,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  upon  the 
chin,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  cheeks.  It  covers  all  these  parts  with 
white,  grayish,  and  yellowish  scales,  which  measure  frDm  two  to  six 
millimetres  in  breadth,  and  from  three  to  eight  in  length.  The  scales 
are  slightly  raised  in  the  middle,  their  borders  are  angular,  and  they 
are  pierced  at  all  points  by  hairs ;  they  are  but  looseljT  connected  with 
the  skin,  but  so  closely  with  the  hairs,  that  in  removing  a  scale  we  at 
the  same  time  pull  out  a  hair. 

Examination  with  the  microscope  discovers  to  us  that  the  scales 
are  composed  of  epidermal  cells,  but  the  whole  of  the  dermal  portion 
of  the  hair  is  surrounded  bv  cryptoeamic  formations,  which  constitute 
a  vegetable  sheath  around  it,  in  such  manner,  that  the  hair  implanted 
in  this  vegetable  sheath  may  be  likened  to  the  finger  surrounded  by  a 
glove. 

It  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  these  cryptogamia  never  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  epiderma ;  they  originate  in  the  matrix  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  cells  of  which  the  follicle  is  composed,  and  they  ascend  so 
as  to  surround  all  that  portion  of  the  hair  included  within  the  derma. 
They  present  every  where  a  prodigious  number  of  sporules,  which  are 
adherent,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  follicle,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  cylinder  of  the  hair ;  to  the  former  they  are  very 
closely  connected.  Each  plant  is  composed  of  a  stem,  of  several 
branches,  and  of  sporules. 
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This  (HseitBe  of  the  skm,  continues  M.  Grubj,  is  an  afTection  of  » 
purely  vegetable  nature,  and  is  deserving  of  occupjing  a  place  among 
those  disorders,  such  as  favns  and  aphtha,  nbich  consist  in  the  deve> 
lopiuent  of  parasitic  plants,  and  which  might  very  properly  be  termed 

M,  Gustav  Simon  adds  his  testitnony  to  that  of  M.  Gruby,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  vegetable  pathology  of  sycosis.*  For  my  own  part,  X 
have  failed  to  discover  these  vegetable  fungi,  and  for  several  re** 
sons,  entirely  disbelieve  in  thmr  existence. 

643.  Diagnosii. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  sycosis  are,  tha 
conical  form  of  the  pustular  elevations,  the  bright  red  oolour  of  their 
bases,  their  deep-seated  relations  with  the  intoguraent,  the  purpliali 
ftnd  indolent  tubercles  which  succeed  them,  and  the  site  of  the  erup> 
tion.  They  &re  distinguished  from  acne  by  tbeir  situation,  and  b^' 
their  relation  to  the  hair. 

The  pustular  diseases,  ecthyma  and  impetigo,  have  a  different  ch^ 
racter  of  pustule  to  that  of  sycosis;  those  of  the  former  are  largB) 

firominent,  and  phlyEacious ;  while  the  pustules  of  impetigo  are  small^ , 
ittle  raised  above  the  surface,  clustered,  and  psydracious.  The  mod* 
of  termination  of  the  pustules  is  equally  different :  in  ecthyma  the^ 
form  large  and  thick  crusts ;  those  of  impetigo  pour  out  an  abundaiuC 
secretion,  which  desiccates  into  bright  yellow  crusts;  while  the  crustt 
of  sycosis  are  hard,  thin,  and  of  a  deep  brown  oolour.  Moreover, 
ecthyma  and  impetigo  leave  behind  them  nu  tuberculiir  thickening  of 
the  integument. 

Syphilitic  pustules  are  distinguished  from  those  of  sycosis  by  tbA 
absence  of  beat  and  tension,  by  the  flatness  of  the  pustules,  by  their 
tardy  progress,  by  their  coppery  and  violet  hue,  and  by  their  general 
dissemination  over  the  face.  Syphilitic  tubercles  differ  from  those  of 
sycosis  chiefly  by  their  coppery  hue  and  glossy  surface;  They  are 
not  confined  to  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face,  and  they  terminate  in  ttl> 
cerations  of  greater  or  lesser  depth. 

644.  Causes. — Sycosis  is  a  disease  of  the  male  sex,  but  in  rarft 
instances  has  been  seen  in  the  female.  It  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  but  commonly  makes  its  attack  in  the  spring  or  autumn 
season.  The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  irri> 
tution  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  blunt  razor,  in  persons  predisposed 
to  such  affections,  on  account  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  cutaneous 
textures.  Other  sonrces  of  predisposition  are,  exposure  to  the  nieht 
air,  intemperance,  excesses  in  diet,  uncleanly  habits,  destitution,  s,o. 
A  very  common  direct  cause  is  exposure  to  heat;  hence  we  find  sy' 

'  [Such  i>  not  Ihe  view  of  M.  Simon  in  the  liat  rdilion  of  his  work  on  diBraira  of  Iba 
■kiB:  (iJi>  ^a»i-raHiA»'»>',<i.>.w.i.33S,  Berlin,  1851.)  He  consider*  it  doublfut, 
whether  ihe  affection  in  which  Gruby  obirrved  ihese  TegeUble  formtliont  wai  mentagra, 
ioaiiniich  a>  Gruby  Btates,  that  ibe  ha\ty  larla  o(  the  fice  an  whirh  ha  found  Ihem  wer* 
•ov«red  wilh  white,  gray,  and  yeliowiih  >cile»,  perforaild  by  hair*;  these  acales  coa- 
■lalingor  epidermic  eella;  and  Hofle  (CAiw.V  »nd  Mitroiiop,  4-c.,  1S41,  i.  hi.)  affltma 
that  the  diaewe  described  by  Gruby  was  piiyriuis  of  the  bairy  pari  of  the  face.  Simoa 
■tatei,  that  he  carefully  examined  a  number  of  hairs  of  the  beard  pulled  from  the  flM 
of  a  man  who  had  auffered  for  aeveral  yeara  under  menlagrs ;  but  nowhere  could  he  dia- 
corer  the  aligbteat  evidence  of  crypIOEamoui  growth  ;  and  ao  for  «*  be  knows,  the  obaar- 
vationa  of  Gruby  htTe  not  beta  confixmtd  by  olheia.] 
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cosis  to  be  prevalent  amoDg  those  who  work  near  a  large  fire,  as 
founders,  cooks,  &c.  M.  Foville  has  observed  the  disease  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  contagion,  from  the  use  of  a  raior  employed  in  shaving  an 
affected  person. 

645.  Prognoiis. — Sycosis  is  a  very  troublesome  and  obstinate  af- 
fection, lasting  for  months,  and  often  for  years.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred when  it  is  recollected  that  shaving  is  frequently  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disorder,  and  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  cause 
cannot  but  protract  the  chances  of  cure.  The  disease  sometimes  gets 
well  spontaneously  during  the  summer,  to  reappear  in  the  colder 
months  of  the  year. 

646.  Treatment. — The  foremost  indication  in  the  treatment  of  syooeis 
is  the  removal  of  the  cause ;  to  this  end,  the  rasor  must  be  used  with 
more  care,  or  set  aside  for  awhile.  The  stimulus  of  excessive  heat 
must  be  avoided,  intemperate  habits  must  be  restrained,  and  a  light 
and  cooling  diet  enjoined.  To  these  rules,  which  tend  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  general  excitement  of  the  system,  may  be  added  the  use 
of  laxatives,  as  of  the  milder  forms  of  neutral  salts,  Seidlits  and  Ro- 
chelle,  preceded,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  by 
one  or  several  doses  of  <»domel  or  blue  pill.  If  the  patient  be  fuU 
and  plethoric,  a  general  bleeding  will  be  found  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  local  remedies.  In  the  chronic  state  of  the  affection,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  subject  the  patient  to  the  influence  6f  a  mercuriid 
course,  and  if  the  system  exhibit  any  signs  of  debility,  tonio  remedies 
or  steel  medicines  may  be  employed.  I  have  found  Donovan's  solu- 
tion of  great  service  in  this  affection,  and  have  also  obtained  advan- 
tage from  the  use  of  Fowler's  and  De  Yalanffin's  solutions  of  arsenio. 
In  the  congested  state  of  skin  accompanying  the  eruption,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  or  the  part  well  scarified  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
both  of  these  measures  being  followed  by  a  fomentation  of  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour's  duration,  or  by  a  poultice.  In  the  chronic  state  of 
the  affection,  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment  (gr.  x.  ad.  xx.  ad.  jj.)  may 
be  tried,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  or  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
ointment,  of  its  foil  strength  or  diluted.  Other  remedies  that  may 
be  beneficially  used  in  this  disease  are,  unc  ointment,  the  spirituous 
lotion  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  silver,  &;c. 

Whenever  the  hairs  are  found  to  be  loosened,  they  should  be  im- 
mediately pulled  out,  as  in  this  state  they  are  calcidated  to  act  as 
agents  of  irritation.  Mr.  Plumbe  regards  the  hairs  as  the  especial 
cause  of  the  obstinacy  of  this  disease ;  I  do  not,  however,  wholly  agree 
with  him  in  this  respect. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HAIRS  AND  HAIR-FOLLICLES. 

647.  The  hair  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  modificationa,  some  resulting 
from  altered  nutrition,  others  from  inflammation,  either  of  the  forma- 
tive structure  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  hair-follicles.  These  modificationa, 
ftlterations,  and  diseases,  I  propose  to  consider,  under  the  six  follow* 
ing  heads — namely, 

Augmented  formation  of  hair, 
Diminished  formation  of  hair, 
Abnormal  direction  of  hair, 
Alteration  of  colour  of  hair, 
Diseases  of  the  hairs, 
Diseases  of  the  hair -follicles. 

I.  AUGMENTED  FORMATION  OF  HAIR. 

648.  Augmentation  of  formation  of  the  hair  calls  for  consideratioO 
in  a  two-fold  point  of  view :  firstly,  as  it  relates  to  simple  increase  of 
quantity  or  length  in  situations  naturally  occupied  by  hair — abnormal 
quantity ;  and,  secondly,  to  increase  of  quantity  or  length  in  unuaoal 
situations — abnormal  situation. 

(4.)  Abnormal  Quantity. 

649.  Great  variety  is  met  with  among  individuals  in  relation  to 
quantity  of  hair ;  in  some  persons  I  have  observed  the  hairs  collected 
into  groups  of  three,  and  in  many  situations  two  have  issued  from  the 
aperture  of  the  same  follicle ;  wliile  in  other  persons  the  hairs  are 
distributed  singly  at  regular  distances,  and  are  not  clustered. 

In  the  present  age,  when  custom  and  convenience  call  for  the  fre-  , 
quent  shortening  of  the  hair,  we  can  form  very  little  notion  of  dif- 
ferences involved  in  rapidity  of  growth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  some  persons  the  growth  of  hair  is  more  active  than  in  others,  bat 
to  what  extent  this  difference  may  be  carried  is  unknown.  Judging 
from  female  hair,  which  is  permitted  to  grow  to  its  full  length,  as 
well  as  from  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  wo  may  rightly  infer, 
that  hair  left  to  itself  grows  to  a  certain  length,  and  then  falls  oflT,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  fresh  growth.  Witbof  estimates  that  the  hair  of  the 
beard  grows  one  lino  (French)  in  the  course  of  a  week,  let  us  call  it 
one  lino  and  a  half  (English ;)  this  would  amount  to  six  inches  and  a 
half  yearly;  and  if  we  suppose,  with  Withof,  that  the  hair  continuea 
to  grow  at  this  rate  for  fifty  years,  the  old  man  of  seventy  must  hava 
retrenched  bis  beard  upwards  of  twenty-seven  feet  in  length.     Ber- 
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thold  states  the  growth  of  the  hair  in  persons  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-four  to  be  nearly  two  lines  a  week,  or  seven  lines  a 
month,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  a  jear.  He  found  it  grow  more 
rapidly  after  cutting,  during  the  day  than  at  night,  and  in  warm  than 
in  cold  weather.^  Men  with  exceedingly  long  hair  are  freij^uently  met 
with  at  our  country  fairs,  and  Rayer  auotes  the  following  instance  of 
remarkable  development  of  this  proauction: — ^^I  once  saw  a  Pied- 
montese,  aged  twenty-eight,  strongly  built,  having  the  chest  broad 
and  large,  and  the  muscles  of  an  athlete ;  the  arm  was  above  twenty- 
one  inches,  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  nearly  two  feet  in  circumference. 
This  man  had  little  beard,  and  the  trunk  was  very  scantily  fumiaked 
with  hair,. bat  his  scalp  was  covered  with  the  most  extraerdmaiy  crop; 
frinled  on  purpose,  it  was  above  four  feet  ten  inches  in  eircomferenjoe ; 
the  hair  was  of  a  tUik-brewn,  approaching  to  black,  extremely  fiae 
and  silky/* 

650.  It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  increase  in  len^  of  the  hair 
is  sometimes  associated  with  disease;  and  in  truth  we  xnow  little  of 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  system  by  the  habit  of  removal  of  the 
hair.  I  have  known  persons  who  always  experience  headache  after 
having  the  hair  cut,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  re- 
moval of  the  hair  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  remarkable  results. 
Moreau  has  published  some  excellent  observations'  on  the  advantages 
and  dangers  of  cutting  the  hair;  and  he  especially  details  the  case  of 
a  young  lady  cured  of  mania  by  that  operation.  The  hair  is  often 
found  of  unusual  length  in  phthisis,  and  long  black  eyelashes  are  con- 
sidered pathognomonic  of  strumous  disease.  This  is  an  interesting 
observation  in  relation  to  phthisis,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  illustrate, 
in  another  point  of  view,  the  vicarious  activity  which  the  skin  assumes 
in  disordered  function  of  the  lungs. 

(b.)  Abnormai  Situation. 

PILOUS  N^VI. 
Syn.  Moles.    Mother's  m&rke. 

m 

651.  When  It  is  recollected  that  every  part  of  the  skin,  with  die  ex- 
ception of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  is  organised 
for  the  production  of  hair,  it  will  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  hair  should  be  found  to  grow  to  a  re- 
markable length  in  unusual  situations.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
increased  growth  is  augmented  nutrition  of  the  hair  bulbs,  determined 
by  local  or  constitutional  conditions,  the  local  conditions  being  either 
special  organization  of  the  skin,  or  external  irritation  of  that  organ. 
In  both,  the  skin  presents  a  deeper  tint  than  usual,  from  increased 
formation  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and  a  greater 
thickness  from  hypertrophy  of  the  hair  bulbs  and  follicles. 

Local  increase  of  length  of  hair,  depending  on  special  organization 
of  the  skin,  is  usually  congenital,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  various 
forms  oi pilous  nsevij  or  moles.     In  these  nsevi  there  is  no  hypertrophy 

'  Muller's  Archiv.,  1850.  *  Journal  G^n^ntl  de  MMecine,  vol.  It.  p.  980. 
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of  the  capillary  Btrncture  of  the  skin,  as  In  vasculiir  navi,  but  simple 
augineatatioii  of  colour,  the  consequence  of  increased  activitif ;  and 
nuginentatioQ  of  thickness,  the  natural  result  of  enlargement  of  the 
hair-follicles  and  bulbs.  Pilous  naevi  appear  in  various  number,  and 
in  patches  of  different  size,  upon  all  parts  of  the  bod;.  They  are 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  are  covered 
by  hair  of  variable  length.  In  illustration  of  this  subject,  Alibert  re- 
cords the  case  of  a  young  lady,  whose  akin  was  studded  over  nearly 
every  part  of  the  body  with  moles  of  a  deep-black  colour,  from  which 
a  long,  black,  thick,  and  harsh  vroolly  hair  was  produced.  M.  Villerm^ 
again,  in  his  article  on  the  hair,  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Mtdicales,  observes — "I  saw  at  Poictiers,  in  1S08,  a  poor  child,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  years  of  age,  that  had  a  great  number  of  mother's 
marks  disposed  in  brown  projecting  patches  of  different  dimensions, 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
feet  and  hands.  The  spots  were  covered  with  hair,  shorter,  and  not 
quite  so  thick  as  the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar,  but  presenting  consider- 
able analogy  with  them.  This  hairy  covering,  with  the  spots  upon 
which  they  grew,  occupied,  perhaps,  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the 
body." 

652.  Sometimes  the  disposition  to  the  growth  of  hair  is  not  confined 
to  80  limited  a  spot  as  a  nevus,  but  exists  over  a  surface  of  consider- 
able extent.  A  few  years  since,  I  saw  a  young  lad,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  of  healthy  aspect  and  constitution,  who  presented  a  most 
unusual  growth  of  long,  harsh,  and  black  hair,  upon  the  outer  sides 
of  the  arms,  extendtug  from  the  hacks  of  his  hands  to  the  shoulders. 
The  integument  upon  which  the  hair  grew  was  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  lighter  coloured  skin  of  the  rest 
of  his  arm,  and  of  the  body  generally.  The  contrast  was  less  striking 
near  the  circumference  of  the  hairy  growth,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  brownish  tint  terminating  imperceptibly  in  the  ordinary  colour 
of  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  skin,  in  other  respects,  was  uniform 
with  the  rest  of  the  integument ;  it  was  neither  raised  nor  tumefied, 
nor  did  it  differ  in  temperature  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
hairs  in  this  case  were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
darker  in  colour  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  conical,  and  differing  from 
the  eyelashes  in  being  longer  and  finer.  On  examining  the  skin  with 
a  lens,  the  hair  might  be  seen  extending  deeply,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, into  the  integument.  On  plucking  out  some  of  the  hairs,  and 
placing  them  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  I  found  them  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bulb,  and  to  be  identioal  in  appearance  with  the  hairs  of 
the  head,  or  of  the  whisker. 

Schenkiua  and  Ambrose  Part  record  instances  in  which  the  body 
waa  completely  covered  with  hair ;  and  Daniel  Turner  relates,  quoting 
from  Peter  Ai^ssias,  on  the  authority  of  Damascenus,  "that  upon  the 
confines  of  Pisa,  at  a  place  called  the  Holy  Rock,  a  girl  was  born  all 
over  hairy,  from  the  mother's  unhappy  ruminating,  and  often  behold- 
ing the  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  hanging  by  her  bedside,  drawn 
in  his  hairy  vesture." 

663.  Bichat,  ia  his  treatise  on  General  Anatomy,  remarks  that 
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hairs  are  occasionally  developed  on  the  snrface  of  mncons  membranes, 
as  in  the  bladder,  stomach,  and  intestines ;  he  also  discovered  them 
on  the  surface  of  renal  calculi.  In  the  gall-bladder,  he  .once  found 
about  a  dosen  hairs,  evidently  implanted  by  the  roots  in  the  tissue  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  M.  Villerm^  states  that  hairs  have  been  found 
on  the  tongue,  pharynx,  in  the  rectum,  uterus,  and  vagina,  growing 
from  the  mucous  membrane. 

664.  Local  increase  of  length  of  hair,  depending  on  external  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  cases : — In  a  little 
girl  recovering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  a  considerable  growth  of  hair 
took  place  on  the  site  of  a  blister  which  had  been  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  hair  in  this  case  increased  to  the  length  of  half  an 
inch,  but  evinced  no  disposition  to  grow  longer ;  it  was  nearly  as  dark 
in  colour  as  that  of  the  head,  was  harsh,  but  smooth,  and  thickly 
planted  in  the  skin.  Rayer  records  a  parallel  case;  and  Boyer  was 
wont,  in  his  lectures,  to  speak  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  an  inflamed 
tumour  in  the  thigh,  which  subsequently  became  covered  with  nume- 
rous long  hairs.  Kayer  mentions  another  case,  occurring  in  a  medi- 
cal student,  who  had  several  hairy  patches  on  the  skin,  induced,  ap- 
parently, by  frequent  bathing  in  the  summer  season,  and  exposure  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

656.  Augmented  growth  of  hair  in  abnormal  situations,  arising  from 
e(m9tit%Ui(mal  conditions,  is  illustrated  in  numerous  interesting  in- 
stances which  have  from  time  to  time  been  recorded.  In  some  of 
these,  the  unusual  growth  appears  to  result  from  general  disorder  of 
the  system ;  in  others,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  particular  modifica- 
tion of  the  economy.  Of  the  former  kind  is  the  case  of  a  young 
lady,  narrated  by  OUivier :  ^  she  was  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of 
her  skin,  and  for  a  fine  head  of  jet-black  hair;  while  recovering  her 
strength  after  the  effects  of  a  chronic  gastro-enteritis,  she  perceived, 
one  day,  that  the  entire  surface  of  her  skin,  both  on  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  was  raised  into  small  pimples,  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  cold,  and  commonly  called  goose-skin.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days  the  pimples  presented  a  small  black  head,  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  found  surmounted  by  a  short  hair,  which  grew  very  rapid- 
ly ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  every  part  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception  of  her  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
was  covered  with  a  short  hairy  coat.  The  individual  hairs  reached 
the  length  of  an  inch,  and  were  very  closely  planted. 

656.  Hair  is  sometimes  developed  to  a  considerable  length  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin  of  women  at  different  periods  of  age.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  those  possessed  of  a  naturally  strong  growth 
of  hair,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  In  young  women,  it  is  frequent- 
ly associated  with  disturbed  menstrual  function.  This  fact  is  ob- 
served by  Hippocrates ;  but  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which 
no  such  disturbance  existed,  where  the  vital  functions  were  well  per- 
formed, and  where  the  subjects  were  remarkable  for  robust  health. 
The  development  of  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  and  upon  the  chin,  is 
more  common  in  unmarried  females  of  a  certain  age,  in  whom,  from 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Mi^decine,  article  Poil. 
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inaction,  the  ovaries  liaro  become  atrophied ;  it  la  also  observed  in 
sterile  married  women.  Ill  both  these  cases,  other  changes,  evincing 
the  deprivntiou  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  a  of  the  sex,  are  ohaerved. 
such  as  dwindling  of  the  mammx,  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  adi- 
pose tissue,  harshaess  of  voice,  masculinity  of  deportment,  of  action, 
&c-  A  similar  condition  is  remarked  in  women  who  have  ceased  to 
menstruate,  either  from  natural  or  pathological  causes.  John  Hun- 
ter, alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  female  birds,  after  having  ceased 
to  breed,  assuming  the  plumage  and  other  attributes  of  the  male, 
says,  "  We  find  something  similar  taking  place  even  in  the  human 
species,  for  that  increase  of  hair  observable  on  the  faces  of  many  wo- 
men in  advanced  life,  is  an  approach  towards  the  beard,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguishing  secondary  properties  of  man."  "  The  fe- 
male, at  a  much  later  time  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  propagation 
cease,  loses  many  of  her  peculiar  properties,  and  may  be  said,  except 
from  mere  structure  of  parts,  to  be  of  no  sex,  even  receding  from  the 
original  character  of  the  animal,  and  approaching  in  appearance  to- 
wards the  male,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  towards  the  hermaphro- 
dite." 

65T.  7'reatment. — Where  the  growth  of  hair  has  become  a  deformity, 
which  the  patient  is  desirous  of  having  removed,  several  modes  of  local 
treatment  may  be  adopted.  If  its  seat  be  isolated  and  small,  as  on 
a  pilous  nicvus,  the  best  treatment  is  excision,  which,  when  carefully 
performed  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  furrows  of  the  skin,  scarce- 
ly leaves  any  trace  of  cicatrix.  Another  mode  of  getting  rid  of  hair 
is  by  means  of  the  ciliary  forceps,  or  tweezers.  Their  complete  era- 
dication will,  however,  be  found  difficult;  for  the  formative  organ 
still  remains,  and  the  hairs  are  constantly  reproduced.  A  third  mode 
of  removing  hair  is  by  depilatories ;  these  are  powders  composed  of 
quick-lime,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  or  potash  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
They  are  applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  washed  off  as  soon  as 
dry;  they  act  by  desiccating  and  dissolving  the  hair,  and  require  to 
be  employed  with  caution  on  account  of  their  irritating  nature.  De- 
pilatories are  merely  temporary  removers  of  the  hair;  for  It  is  clear 
that  their  agency  can  extend  no  deeper  than  the  cpidcnna;  the  hair 
pulps  consequently  remain,  and  the  hair  is  not  long  in  being  reproduced. 
The  following  depilatory  powder  is  the  safest  and  best  with  which  I 
am  acquainted : — ' 

S 

Sods  hTdroiulpbatil,  ;;iij. 


The  powder,  when  required  for  use,  should  be  mixed  with  water  td   i 
the  consistence  of  a  paste;   and  after  being  applied    to  the  skin 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  should  be  removed  with  a  spatula  or  paper 
knife. 

I  have  seen  deep  and  troublesome  ulcerations  produced  by  the  in- 
cautious use  of  depilatories. 

iii.  p.  119. 


IL  DIMINISHSD  f  OSMATION  OF  HAIR. 

ALOPBCIA. 
Syn.  Jthfluvmrn  pibfrum. 

658.  Alopeda,  or  baldness,  results  from  defectiye  development  or 
atrophy  of  tne  formative  organ  of  the  hair,  and  occasionally  from  dis- 
turbed circulation  in  that  structure.  Sometimes  the  baldness  is  can^ 
genital;  at  other  times  it  is  aeeidentdL,  appearing  after  the  ftdl  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  causing  its  fkll  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  again, 
it  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  Me,  cahntieB.  Under  wese 
three  heads,  therefore,  I  propose  to  consioer  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  defective  state  of  rormation  of  the  hair,  namefy^ — 

Gon^nital  alopecia, 
Accidental  al^ecia, 
Natural  alopecia. 

COTOEKITAL  ALOPBCIA. 

659.  Congenital  baldness  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  obeerved 
in  newl^^born  infants,  in  whom,  though  well-fonnea  and  healthj  with 
regurd  to  every  other  function,  the  hair  has  been  retarded  in  its  ap- 
pearance until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  sa  long  as  die 
second  and  third  years.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  congenital 
absence  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  but  I  have  met  with  cases  of  defir 
oiency  in  other  regions,  sa  upon  the  chin  and  pubes.  ^^  Congenital 
absence  and  ulterior  defective  development  of  the  hair,"  says  Bayer, 
'^  are  phenomena  of  considerable  rarity,  which  I  have,  nevertheless, 
had  opportunities  of  observing.  Such  was  the  case  of  Uie  man  Beau- 
vais,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite,  in  1827.  He 
skin  of  this  man  s  cranium  appeared  completely  naked;  although,  on 
examining  it  narrowly,  it  was  found  to  be  beset  with  a  quantity  of 
very  fine  white  and  silky  hair,  similar  to  the  down  that  covers  the 
scalp  of  infants;  here  and  there  upon  the  temples,  there  were  a  few 
blacK  specks  occasioned  by  the  stumps  of  several  hairs  which  the  pa- 
tient had  shaved  off.  The  eyebrows  were  merely  indicated  by  a  few 
fine,  and  very  short  hairs ;  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  without 
cilia,  but  the  bulb  of  each  of  these  was  indicated  by  a  small  whitish 
point;  the  beard  was  so  thin  and  weak,  that  Beauvais  only  clipped 
it  off  every  three  weeks ;  a  few  straggling  hairs  were  observed  on  the 
breast  and  pubic  region,  as  in  young  people  on  the  approach  of  pu- 
berty ;  there  were  scarcely  any  under  the  axillae ;  they  were  rather 
more  abundant  on  the  inn%r  parts  of  the  legs ;  the  voice  had  the  pitch 
and  intonation  of  that  of  a  full  ^rown  and  well-constituted  man. 
Beauvais  is  not  deficient  in  the  ririle  indications  of  his  sex ;  he  has 
had  syphilis  twice.  He  tells  us  that  his  mother  and  both  his  sisters 
had  fine  heads  of  hair ;  whilst  his  father  presented  the  same  defect  in 
the  commodity  of  hair  which  he  does  himself." 


AOCIDKHTAL  ALOPECIA. 


ACCIDENTAI.   ALOPKCU. 


Syn.  ParrigB  dicatvaiu.     Alopecia  artala ;  circuntteripia.     Area.     Tfhi 
Ophda- 


660.  Accidental  baldness  is  a  more  common  affection  thaa  con- 
genitai  defi(;iency  in  the  development  of  hair.  I  have  seen  numerous 
instances,  in  which  the  baldness  has  been  nearly  complete  upou  the 
scalp,  one  or  two  small  islets  of  hair-bearing  integument  alone  remain- 
ing, while  the  bair  of  the  eyebrows,  whiskers,  and  beard  was  totally 
lost.  In  one  of  these  cases,  I  found  the  scalp  smooth  and  polished, 
thinner  than  natural,  and  Bomewhat  stretched  over  the  cranium,  giving 
the  idea  of  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  bones  of 
the  head.  There  was,  however,  no  such  condition  present.  When 
examined  closely,  the  acalp  waa  seen  to  be  studded  with  numerous 
superficial,  minute,  dusky  points,  the  almost  obliterated  hair- foil  idee. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  from  this  time,  with  appropriate  treat- 
ment, the  tenseness,  thinness,  and  polish  of  the  scalp  became  di- 
minished ;  the  follicles  could  be  seen  extending  to  a  greater  depth  into 
the  scalp;  and  the  mouth  of  each  follicle  became  the  seat  of  a  small 
pimply  elevation  of  the  opiderma.  This  I  regard  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  and  restorative  stage  of  the  disease;  the  entire 
surface  at  this  period  has  the  appearance  of  the  cutis  anserina,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  minute  downy  hair  may  be  seen  extend- 
ing from  the  apex  of  each  little  projection.  This  stage  of  the  ease  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  an  itching  sensation,  produced  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  hair  within  its  follicle,  the  aperture  being  partially 
closed  by  the  corrugated  edge  of  the  epiderma,  and,  frequently,  by  a 
minute  operculum  formed  by  the  hardened  secretion  of  the  follicle. 
The  operculum  is  rubbed  ofT,  in  the  attempts  of  the  patient  to  relieve 
this  itching  by  friction  or  scratching,  and  the  downy  hair,  before  in- 
visible, becomes  apparent.  The  newly-formed  hair  is  for  some  time 
thin,  dry,  and  slender,  and  lighter  in  colour  than  the  adjacent  hair, 
but  after  a  time  it  gains  its  proper  thickness  and  hue. 

Instead  of  affecting  the  entire  head,  the  hair  sometimes  falls  off, 
without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  to  a  limited  and  circumscribed 
extent  only,  leaving  one  or  more  roundish  patches  on  the  scalp,  of 
which  the  surface  is  smooth,  white  and  depressed.  On  examining  the 
skin  at  this  part,  it  is  evident  that  the  hair-follielea  are  either  very 
much  diminished  in  size,  or  in  many  instances  entirely  gone,  particu- 
larly towards  tho  centre  of  the  patch,  in  which  situation  the  scalp  is 
obviously  thinner  than  in  the  surrounding  part.  This,  like  general 
accidental  alopecia  of  the  scolp,  is  clearly  an  atrophy  of  the  hair- 
follicles  of  the  part  affected.  To  this  form  of  the  disease  various 
names  have  been  assigned  by  different  authors.     From  presenting  a 

I  regularly  circumscribed  disk  of  baldness,  surrounded  by  lung  and  un- 
affected hair,  it  has  been  named  "  alopecia  ctreumaeripta,"  and  "  area." 
When  several  of  the  patches  run  into  each  other,  bo  as  to  present  a 
serpentine  form,  it  has  been  called  "  ophiagta"  but  its  more  common 
designation  is  that  which  it  received  from  Willan.  Observing  that, 
aa  in  trichosia,  the  hair  was  lost  in  the  form  of  roundish  patches,  Wil- 
lan assigned  to  the  disease  the  name  of  "porrigo  decalvans."  'Q 

k —1 i 
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CALVmES. 
Syn.  Senile  Saldnstt, 

661.  Alopfiteia,  the  natural  consequence  of  age,  is  a  change  taking 
place  gradually  in  the  follicles,  by  which  the  formative  structure, 
from  deficiency  of  nutrition,  becomes  atrophied,  and  the  follicles  them- 
selves obliterated.  The  change  is  usually  preceded  by  dryness,  and 
loss  of  colour  of  the  hair.  But  baldness  of  this  kind  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  old  persons;  it  is  daily  observed  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life,  as  at  forty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  in  persons  still  younger.  Oc- 
casionally it  results  from  mental  anxieties,  severe  afflictions,  &;c. ;  but 
at  other  times  comes  on  without  apparent  exciting  cause. 

In  association  with  the  baldness  of  age,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
that  alopecia  occurs  on  the  vertex  of  the  head,  in  that  situation  in 
which  the  integument  is  bound  dovm  somewhat  tightly  upon  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  and  where  the  circulation  is  least  abundant,  and  most 
likely  to  be  interfered  with.  We  frequently  see  it  limited  on  each 
side  by  a  line  which  corresponds  accurately  with  the  parietal  ridges, 
and  posteriorly  by  the  situation  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  while  below  this  line,  over 
the  temporal  muscle  at  each  side,  and  over  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  behind,  the  hair  still  remains  comparatively  unaffected.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  this  case  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  hair  must  be  sought 
for  in  an  impediment  to  circulation  through  the  texture  of  the  scalp 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  and  in  correspondence  with  this  inter- 
ference, we  remark  the  exceeding  paleness  of  the  cranial  region.  But 
the  same  cause  may  be  supposed  to  have  existence  also  in  women, 
unless  we  admit  that  a  larger  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  situated  be- 
neath the  integument  of  the  scalp  may  afford  an  easy  and  unimpeded 
transit  for  the  minute  vessels  to  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  derma. 

I  am  the  more  induced  to  suppose  that  this  may  be  the  case,  from 
observing  the  indisposition  to  baldness  on  the  pubes^  where  a  thick 
cushion  of  fat  is  interposed  between  the  hard  parts  and  the  surface, 
and  the  vessels  are  enabled  to  make  their  passage  through  a  soft  and 
yielding  medium  to  their  distribution  in  the  papillary  layer  oif  the 
skin. 

The  integument  of  the  scalp  of  old  persons  who  have  been  bald  for 
some  time,  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  smoothness.  Bichat  observes, 
that  he  examined  the  scalp  of  several  bald  heads  by  dissection,  and 
he  invariably  found  that  the  internal  surface  of  the  integument,  when 
raised  from  the  fat  and  superficial  fascia,  was  remarkably  even.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  numberless  appendages  constituting  the  follicles  of 
the  hairs  which  are  found  in  the  hairy  scalp.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
man  recently  bald  from  typhus  fever,  the  follicles  were  distinctly  ap- 
parent, and  contained  each  a  minute,  colourless,  down-like  hair,  the 
rudiment  of  a  fresh  growth.  Hence,  he  continues,  there  is  this  im- 
portant difference  between  the  baldness  of  the  aged  and  that  which 
succeeds  disease;  that  in  the  first,  the  whole  of  the  secreting  structure 
dies,  (that  is,  becomes  atrophied,)  from  the  cessation  of  circulation  in 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  hair  alone  falls, 
while  the  follicle  remains  behind. 
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Bichat  lias  also  remarked,  that  tlie  follicles  of  the  hair,  when  seen 
from  the  external  surface,  appear  to  become  more  and  more  shallow, 
until  they  at  last  reach  the  surface,  and  arc  obliterated  completely. 
The  same  change  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  tumours  forming  i 
in  the  scalp.  The  integument  becomes  gradually  thinned,  the  hair^  I 
follicles  become  more  and  more  shallow,  until  every  trace  of  them  h'^ 
disappeared,  and  the  hairs  which  they  once  contained  fall  olf. 

662.  Oauseit. — The  proximate  causes  of  baldness  have  been  alreadjTi'  I 
stated ;  they  are,  defective  development  of  the  formative  organ,  d»^  I 
fective  circulation  in  the  formative  organ,  and  defective  nutrition  oft  I 
the  formative  organ.  The  remote  causes  are,  hereditary  peculiarity^  I 
the  termination  of  acute  diseases,  ceititin  diseases  of  the  skin,  certaii^  1 
general  affections,  syphilis,  mercury,  coifee  taken  in  excess,  late  houraj  I 
extremes  in  venery,  old  age.  The  falling  off  of  the  hair,  which  (nyf  I 
curs  during  convalescence  from  fevers  and  diseases  attended  with  ex-  r 
treme  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  enfeebled   I 

Sowers  of  the  system,  and  consequently  to  defective  nutrition  of  th«  J 
air.  Lemery'  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who,  some  months  aftarf  1 
a  violent  hypercatharsis,  lost  the  whole  of  his  hair.  *  I 

The  hair  may  suffer  from  any  disease  in  which  the  activity  of  the  ! 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  is  directed  especially  to  any  one  portiow.  J 
of  the  body,  as  in  some  local  diseases.     I  have  seen  nearly  the  whol«k  J 
of  the  hair  of  the  scalp  lost  during  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  prc^  I 
nancy.     In  rheumatism  and  gout,  the  hair  is  liable  to  grow  dry,  and  I 
fall  off.     The  loss  of  hair  is  sometimes  remarkably  exhibited  in  phthtf  I 
sis,'  in  which  disease  not  only  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  but  also  that  of  I 
the  eyebrows  and  beard,  is  apt  to  fall.     This  change  is  particularly 
observable  in  young  women  possessed  of  extremely  long  hair.     Nu- 
merous instances,  in  which  alopecia  is  attributed  to  syphilis,  are  de- 
tailed in  the  works  of  old  authors,  and  they  are  far  from  being  rare 
at  the  present  day.     Mercury,  also,  when  taken  for  a  length  -of  time, 
is  supposed  to  affect  the  secreting  organs  of  the  body  injuriously,  and 
among  these,  the  secreting  apparatus  connected   with  the  skin.     M. 
Lagneau,  in  his  article  "Alopecia,"  in  the  "Diotioonaire  de  Mede- 
cine,"  expresses  a  different  opinion,  as  relates   to   the  operation  o(^l 
mercury.      lie  remarks,  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  pcrsoDft^  I 
affected  with  syphilis  are  rendered  bald  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  for,  I 
alopecia  has  been  seen  to  manifest  its  presence,  occasionally,  befor^i^  r 
the  patients  have  employed  this  remedy,  or  any  other  anti-syphilitiff  J 
medicine  whatsoever.    .On  the  other  hand,  he  continues,  I  do  not  be-  ' 
licve  that  any  one  ever  saw  alopecia  developed  after  the  cure  of  other 
diseases  in  which  it  is  customary  to  exhibit  mercury. 

Baldness  is  much  modified  by  sex;  in  the  male  it  is  a  common  af- 
fection, but  in  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  rare.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  lies  in  the  greater 
proportion  of  subcutaneous  fat  existing  in  the  female.  The  scalp  of 
bald  persons  is  usually  excessively  thin,  and  eunuchs,  who  are  gene- 
rally fat,  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  permanency  of  their  hair. 

'  Mem.  de  I'Acul.  dn  Science!,  prnin.  mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

'Hippoatktei  rcmiTkB,  "Quibua  Ubi  laboruitibua,  eapilli  de  ca]Ht>  deflnBot,  ii,  alv{( 

fluiu  luparTenieDli,  moriunlur."  i 
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GnstaT  Simon  ascribes  alopecia  areata  to  the  destruction  of  the  hair 
by  a  Tegetable  fangus.     I  am  an  unbeliever  in  the  doctrine. 

668.  Treatment. — The  principal  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
treatment  of  baldness,  is  to  stimulate  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
scalp,  which  is  evidently  below  the  natural  stand«rd;  With  this  view 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  washing  of  the  head  every 
morning  with  cold  water,  diring  it  b^  friction  with  a  rough  towel, 
brushing  it  with  a  hard  hair  brush  until  redness  is  produced,  and  then 
applying  some  stimulating  application,  rubbed  briskly  into  the  scalp 
for  the  space  of  five  minutes.  In  women  whose  lone  hair  contra-in- 
dicates  the  use  of  the  c(dd-bath,  stimulating  applications  with  plenti* 
ful  brushing  must  be  relied  on.  An  excellent  stimulating  pomatum 
for  the  purpose  is  the  ^^unguentum  stimulans,"  which  is  prqmred  as 
follows : — 

B 

Pulrerit  cantharidiiiB»  ]{ig« 
AdipU  pariicati,  J^U* 

Macerate  with  a  moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

From  two  to  four  drachms  of  the  unguentum  stimulaos  combined 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sweet-scented  pomatum,  form  an  elegant 
and  useful  compound  for  procuring  the  proper  amount  of  stUMdation 
of  the  scalp  in  alopecia. 

In  addition  to  the  trichogenous  pomatum,  it  is  sometimes  oonvenieiit 
to  be  in  possession  of  an  agreeable  stimulating  wash  for  the  hair. 
The  wash  may  either  be  used  alone  or  alternately  with  the  pomatum. 
The  best  trichogenous  wash,  according  to  my  experienooy  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  have  used  for  several  years :— - 

B 

Olei  Mnygdakruni  daldnni; 
Liqnorit  aminwimy  &&  Jj. 
Spiritat  rorismarini ; 
Aqas  melltf,  fta  |[iij. 
M.  A.  loUo  capilbtna* 

Various  stimulating  substances  have  been  suggested  and  used  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  treatment  of  alopecia,  with  advantageous  results ; 
such  as  mustard,  horse-radish,  walnut  leaves,  the  pomades  of  Dupuy- 
tren  and  Gibert,  &c.  The  pomatum  ascribed  to  Dupuytren,  a  clumsy 
compound,  is  the  following:^ 

B 

Parified  beef  marrow,  ^riij. 
Acetate  of  lead,  3J. 
Pemvian  balaanii  3iij. 
Alcohol,  Jj. 

Tincture  of  cantharidef,  clove*,  and  cannella,  fii  tn  zv. 
Mix. 

The  trichogenous  ointment  recommended  by  Gibert,  consists  of 

Porified  beef  marrow,  ^yy 
Oil  of  tweet  almonda,  zij. 
Powder  of  red  bark,  k\» 
MU. 

Avicenna  recommends  the  use  of  leeches,  slight  scarififlation  or 
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acnpuncture  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  rubefacients.  The 
latter  were  in  high  favour  among  the  ancients,  and  they  hare  left  of 
them  in  their  writings  a  goodly  list,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal: — oils  of  camomile,  wormwood,  bay,  laurel,  and  ddl;  helle- 
bore, euphorbia,  pomegranate,  nasturtium,  stavesacre,  focnugreek, 
rosemary,  sage,  Peruvian  balsam,  tar,  frankincense,  mastich,  myrrh, 
and  ladanura.  Ladanura  is  warmly  praised  by  Dioacorides  and  Galen^ 
and  occupies  a  place  in  most  of  the  local  applications  for  baldness. 

It  would  not,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  judicious  to  limit  the  treat- 
ment of  baldness  to  external  remedies.  Where  disturbance  of  the 
secretive  and  digestive  functions  is  present,  these  rcfjuire  attention. 
Where  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system  are  obviously  reduced  be- 
low their  natural  leve],  steel  medicines  and  tonics  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

When  the  hair  begins  to  grow  after  baldness,  it  is  at  first  of  a  light 
colour,  drv,  soft,  and  almost  downy,  like  the  young  hair  of  a  newly- 
born  child ;  but  by  degrees,  under  favouring  circumstances,  it  resumes 
the  colour  and  strength  of  the  surrounding  hair.  At  other  times  this 
colourless  hatr  remains  during  life,  and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  dark  hair  of  the  rest  of  the  head.  The  restoration  of  the 
hair  to  its  primitive  strength  is  said  to  be  favoured  by  shaving  the  scalp, 
the  object  of  this  operation  being  to  confine  the  nutritive  fluids  to  the 
formative  structure,  until  it  shall  have  regained  sufficient  power  to 
produce  hair  of  a  proper  degree  of  size  and  strength.  Many  authors 
concur  in  the  advantage  of  shaving  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
hair.  Fallopius  upon  this  subject  observes,  "II  y  a  quarante  ans 
que  nous  portons  la  barbe  longue,  en  eigne  de  notre  d^shonneur  et  de 
notre  servitude ;  avant  cette  epoque  nous  noua  rastons  et  nos  poils  ne 
tombaient  pas.  Les  Espagnols  en  envahisseot  I'ltalie,  y  ont  introduit 
la  tyrranie,  la  verole,  et  I' usage  de  la  barbe  longue." 

in.  ABNORMAL  DIRECTION  OF  THE  HAIR. 

664.  Under  the  head  of  abnormal  direction  of  the  hair,  I  have  as- 
sembled two  instances  of  irregularity  in  its  growth  and  arrangement,' 
not  referrible  to  the  preceding  groups.     They  are, 

Trichiasis, 
Felting  of  the  hair. 

TRICeiABIH. 

665.  Trichiasis  is  an  irregularity  in  the  growth  and  direction  of  th» 
eyelashes.  The  cilia  in  this  disorder  grow  inwards  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball,  and  by  rubbing  against  the  conjunctiva,  give  rise 
to  chronic  inflammation  of  that  membrane. 

The  treatment  of  trichiasis  consists  in  removing  the  misdirected 
lashes  by  means  of  the  ciliary  forceps,  and  preventing  their  future 
growth  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

FKLTDia  OF  THB  HAIR. 

666.  Felting  is  a  derangement  of  the  hair  arising  from  neglect, 
and  has  no  claim  to  consideration  as  a  disease.     It  consists  merely 


* 
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in  a  state  of  inextricable  interlacing  of  the  hair,  best  expressed  in  its , 
name.     Felting  of  the  hair  is  rarely  met  with,  and  when  it  exists,  is 
seen  in  women  whose  long  hair  afforos  the  only  excuse  for  such  a  state 
of  disorder.     It  has  been  observed  after  child-bed,  and  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme distress. 

IV.  ALTERATION  OF  COLOUR  OF  THE  HAIR. 

667.  Alteration  of  colour  of  the  hair  arises  from  disorder  of  the 
chromatogenous  function  of  the  formative  organ,  and  is  very  com- 
monly associated  with  alteration  in  tint  of  the  rete  mucosum  of  the 
skin.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  lock  of  hair  dif- 
ferent in  colour  from  that  which  surrounds  it.  Less  frequently,  sud- 
den alterations  of  colour  have  been  observed,  while  blanching  of  the 
hair,  or  canities,  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  torpor  of  function  which 
accompanies  age. 

668.  Two  instances  of  reproduction  of  hair  of  different  colour  to 
the  original,  after  recovery  from  severe  illness,  are  recorded  by  Ali- 
bert ;  in  one  of  these,  a  head  of  bright  red  hair  replaced  one  of  dark 

^  brown,  and  in  the  other,  hair  of  a  deep  black  colour  took  the  place  of 
brown.  In  the  case  of  baldness  from  hypercatharsis,  mentioned  m 
a  preceding  section  (§  662,)  the  hair,  originally  of  a  brown  colour, 
was  reproduced  blonde,  and  gray  hair  has  been  known  to  fall  off  in 
advanced  age,  and  a  new  crop,  similar  in  colour  to  that  possessed  in 
youth,  to  be  substituted. 

Dr.  Isoard,  in  a  paper  entitled,  ^^  Observation  relative  a  une  famille 
dont  chaque  individu  presente  plusieurs  anomalies  remarquables,"  in 
the  *^  Journal  Gomplementaire  du  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M6di- 
cales,"  amongst'  other  extraordinary  physiological  and  pathological 
anomalies  observed  in  the  members  of  this  family,  remarxs,  that  one 
of  the  daughters,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth,  each  time  that  she  is  attacked  by  a  fever  peculiar  to  her  con- 
stitution, undergoes  a  change  in  the  colour  of  her  hair,  from  a  pleasing 
blonde  to  a  dusky  red,  but  that  so  soon  as  the  febrile  symptoms  di- 
minish, the  natural  colour  is  restored.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
'^Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,"  is  the  narrative  of  a 
case  in  which  the  hair  of  a  female  was  changed  from  brown  to  blonde 
during  her  confinement,  which  otherwise  presented  no  remarkable 
feature.  M.  Villerm6^  relates  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who,  having  never  suffered  from  any  more  serious  illness 
than  slight  pains  in  the  head,  perceived,  during  the  winter  of  1817- 
18,  her  hair  to  fall  off  in  several  situations,  until,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  there  was  not  a  single  hair  remaining.  In  January,  1819, 
the  scalp  began  to  display  a  new  growth,  of  a  black-coloured  wool,  in 
the  situations  first  affected,  and  of  brown  hair  over  the  rest  of  the 
head.  The  wool  and  the  brown  hair  became  white,  and  partly  fell  off 
after  they  had  reached  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  while  the 
rest  changed  their  tint  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  point,  and  be- 
came chestnht-coloured  for  the  rest  of  their  extent  towards  the  root. 

'  Journal  Genftrmk  de  M^decine,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  813. 
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The  hair  had  a  singular  appearance,  half  white  and  half  chestnut. 
The  specimens  sent  to  the  society  were  mingleil  with  a  number  of 
short  hairs  entirely  chestnut -coloured.  In  remarking  on  the  preceding 
c&se,  M.  Villermd  observes,  that  he  has  more  than  once  seen  the  hair, 
particularly  in  phthisical  patients,  after  having  become  white,  and 
fallen  off,  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  new  hair  of  a  darlier  colour  evea 
than  the  original  hair  of  the  patient.  The  late  Dr.  Chaumenton  pre- 
sented this  phenomenon  in  a  marked  degree. 

Dr.  Bruley,  a  physician  of  Foutainebleau,  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1798,  the  history  of  a  woman, 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  named  Castellane,  whose  hair,  naturally  white 
and  transparent  as  glass,  became  jet-black  four  days  before  her  death,. 
She  died  of  phthisis.  Some  of  this  hair  was  transmitted  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  was  found  to  be  quite  black,  with  a  few  white  hairs  inter-, 
speraed.  On  examination  after  death,  Dr.  Bruley  found  the  bulbs  of 
the  black  hair  of  an  immense  size,  and  gorged  with  dark  pigment. 
The  roots  of  the  white  haira  which  remained  were  dried  up,  and  two- 
thirds  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  the  black  hair.  In  remarking 
upon  this  case.  Dr.  Bruley  observes,  "  It  Is  certain  that  disease  may 
give  rise  to  a  change  in  a  short  period,  that,  according  to  Halier,  re- 
quires a  long  period  to  accomplish  naturally." 

CANITIES. 
SfQ.   Triekani  polinna.     Good.    Blantking  nf  the  hair. 

669.  Under  the  term  canities,  I  propose  to  describe  whiteness  of 
the  hair,  whether  its  production  be  congenital,  or  dependent  upoa 
age,  disease  or  other  causes.  Dr.  Copland  regards  the  term  as  ap- 
plicable only  to  whiteness  resulting  from  an  abnormal  cause;  hence 
he  defines  it,  "hairs  prematurely  gray,  hoary,  or  white."  Canities 
presents  two  varieties  in  degree;  in  the  one  the  hair  is  "snowy,"  of 
an  opaque  white,  and  corresponds  in  thickness  with  ordinary  hair;  in 
the  other,  it  is  clear  and  transparent,  the  "silvery  hair"  of  age  aa- 
Buming  a  yellowish  tint  on  desiccation  by  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
unfrequently  thinner  than  ordinary  hair.  These  two  offer  remark- 
able chemical  differences;  the  former  containing  an  abundance  of 
calcareous  salts,  and  the  latter  a  much  smaller  quantity,  or  even  none. 

670.  Canities  may  be  of  three  kinds;  congenital,  accidental,  or 
•  senile  ;  it  may  also  be,  in  either  of  the  three  groups,  partial  or  general. 

671.  Congenital  whiteness  of  the  hair  is  usually  partial;  I  have 
seen  two  examples  in  young  children  where  the  phenomenon  presented 
itself  in  the  form  of  round  patches;  both  were  of  the  snow-white  kind; 
in  the  one  the  patch  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head,  while  in 
the  other  it  occupied  one  side  of  the  forehead.  The  skin  upon  which 
the  hair  grew  was  remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  neighbouring  integument.  Bartholin  saw  an  infant, 
the  whole  of  whose  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head  was  brilliantly  white, 

hile  the  opposite  side  was  as  equally  remarkable  for  its  jetty  black- 
ness. Ridlinus  and  others  have  seen  the  entire  head  of  young  per- 
sons uniformly  white,  although  different  in  appearance  from  that  of 
old  age,  and  approaching  very  slightly  towards  the  blonde.     I  haTe 
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before  aUuded  to  the  whiteness  of  the  hair  of  Albinos,  both  of  the 
European  and  of  the  African  race.  Rayer,  in  the  atlas  aooompanying 
his  work  upon  diseases  of  the  skin,  gives  a  delineation,  copied  from  a 
picture  in  the  Moseum  of  the  Jardin  da  Roi,  of  a  joang  negro,  upon 
the  middle  of  whose  forehead,  and  rising  from  the  root  of  the  nose  so 
as  to  include  a  moderately  large  patch  of  hair  on  the  front  of  the 
head,  is  a  broad  tract  of  skin  wholly  depriyed  of  pigment :  the  hair 
is  perfectly  white,  and  the  white  band  on  the  foi^shead  is  rendered 
the  more  striking,  by  presenting  a  roundish  islet  of  deep  black  near 
its  middle.  On  the  same  plate  is  a  figure,  representing  die  head  of 
an  Albino  negress,  copied  from  Buffon ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and  the 
wool  upon  the  head  are  entirely  and  completely  white.  Schenkins 
details  the  case  of  a  young  man,  whose  beard  grew  white  on  its  first 
appearance. 

672.  Accidental  and  senile  canities  present  yarieties  in  exUnt : 
sometimes  the  whiteness  is  partial,  being  intermingled  with  the  ordi* 
nary  hair  over  the  entire  head,  and  producing,  accoriUng  to  its  pre* 
portion,  the  relative  shades  of  gray.  At  other  times  it  is  local,  and 
confined  to  one  or  several  spots,  constituting  so  many  distinct  patches; 
or  it  may  be  general,  and  involve  the  entire  head  of  hair.  It  com- 
mences generally  upon  the  temples,  and  thence  spreads  gradually 
over  the  rest  of  the  head.  Blanching  of  the  hair  occurs  first  upon 
the  head ;  it  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  the  hair  of  the  face,  and  sub- 
sequently attacks  the  pilous  covering  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
When  white  hair  falls  off  it  is  not  reproduced,  but  the  .scalp  be- 
neath remains  bald.  In  Europe,  canities  would  appear  to  be  equally 
common  in  the  male  and  in  the  female ;  but  attacks  the  latter  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  unless  induced  by  other  causes  than  age.  ^'In 
China,"  says  Mr.  Bay,  ^Hhe  women  turn  gray  sooner  than  die  men ; 
the  former  are  often  Imld,  the  latter  seldom." 

Blanching  of  the  hair  commences  at  the  root^  and  the  ookmred 
part  is  gradually  carried  onwards,  further  and  further  from  th^  in- 
tegument. It  is  curious  to  see  the  hair  undergoing  this  change, 
party-coloured  in  appearance,  and  reminding  us  of  the  ringed  hair  of 
the  gray  cat  and  ichneumon.  The  kinds  of  hair  most  liable  to  the 
invasion  of  whiteness  are  those  of  a  dark  colour,  as  black  and  brown : 
blonde  and  auburn  hair  rarely  become  gray,  but  are  more  liaUe  to  fall 
off. 

678.  Cau$e9. — Congenital  canities  depends  upon  some  constitu- 
tional peculiarity  inherent  in  the  orsanisation  of  the  individual.  Se- 
nile canities  is  the  consequence  of  diminished  powers  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  evinced  either  bv  the  alteration  of  the  pigment  deposited 
in  the  formative  cells  of  the  hair,  or  by  the  entire  absence  of  the 
colouring  principle. 

The  remote  causes  which  have  been  observed  to  give  rise  to  acci- 
dental canities  are,  mental  emotion,  physical  suffering  and  privation, 
constitutional  affections,  disease,  and  injuries.  Of  mental  emotion, 
as  of  grief,  anxiety,  fear,  terror,  anger,  acting  as  exciting  causes  of 
blanching  of  the  hair,  there  are  numerous  recorded  instances.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  effects  were  gradual,  in  others  they  were  im* 
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mediate,  producing  the  silvery  tints  of  age,  itie  asserted,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

"The  different  psssions  of  the  mind,"  says  Bichat,  "have  a  re- 
markable influence  over  the  internal  structure  of  the  hair;  often,  in 
a  short  period,  grief  effects  changes  in  its  colour,  blanching  the  hair 
probably  by  means  of  absorption  of  the  fluids  contained  in  its  tissue. 
Many  authors  have  recorded  similar  facta.  Some,  and  Plaller  among 
the  rest,  have  doubted  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  but  I  know  at 
least  five  or  six  examples,  in  which  the  losa  of  colour  was  completed 
in  less  than  eight  days.  In  a  single  night,  a  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance became  almost  entirely  blanched,  on  receiving  some  distressing 

The  hair  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  is  said  to 
have  become  gray  in  a  sliort  period,  from  grief.  The  same  statement 
is  recorded  with  regard  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  became  gray  during  the  night  preceding  his  exe- 
cution. Borellus  asserts  that  two  gentlemen,  the  one  s  native  of 
LangucdoG,  the  other  a  Spaniard,  were  so  violently  affected,  the  first 
by  the  announcement  of  his  condemnation  to  death,  the  latter  by  the 
bare  thought  of  having  incurred  a  serious  punishment,  that  both  be- 
came blanched  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  Borellus  adds,  with 
regard  to  the  latter  gentleman,  that  his  hair  regained  its  natural 
colour  on  being  set  at  liberty.  Schenkius  and  Boyle  relate  similar 
instances,  but  without  the  subsequent  restoration.  Hermeman  also 
records  an  instance  of  sudden  loss  of  colour  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  Cttssan,  in  a  paper  in  the  "Archives  Gen6ralea  de  M^ilecine," 
before  referred  to,  records  the  example  of  a  woman,  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  who,  on  being  summoned  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  trial  of  Louvel,  underwent  so  powerful  a  revulsion, 
that  in  the  course  of  one  night  the  hair  woa  completely  blanched,  and 
a  furfuraceous  eruption  appeared  all  over  her  head,  ou  her  chest,  and 
on  her  back.  After  the  dtsappearitnce  of  the  eruption,  the  hair  still 
maintained  its  abnormal  colour. 

Henry  III.  of  Navarre,  on  heariog  that  the  edict  of  Nemours  was 
conceded,  a  condition  favourable  to  the  supporters  of  the  league,  was 
BO  exceedingly  grieved,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  part  of 
one  of  his  mustachios  whitened.  In  a  person  referred  to  by  Itayer, 
several  of  the  cilia  became  blanched,  accompanied  by  white  spots 
over  the  arms  and  fore-arms,  In  consequence  of  mental  agitation. 

M.  Moreau'  observes — "  I  once  knew  an  aged  man,  for  whom  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  countenance  deeply  marked  by  the  furrows  of  care, 
inspired  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  age  and  misfortune."  "  My 
hair,"  said  he,  "  was  as  thou  seest  it  now  long  before  the  latter  sea- 
son of  my  life.  More  energetic  in  their  effects  than  assiduous  toil 
and  lingering  years,  grief  and  despair  at  the  loss  of  a  wife  most  ten- 
derly loved,  whitened  my  locks  in  a  single  night.  I  was  not  thirty 
years  of  age.  Judge,  then,  the  force  of  my  sufferings  ;  I  atill  bear 
them  in  frightful  remembrance." 

'  Journil  Gca£r*le  dc  Miidscine,  vol-  iv.  p.  230. 
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The  poets  make  frequent  reference  to  this  remarkable  and  sudden 
eifect  of  violent  mental  emotion.     Thus  a  Latin  author  exclaims — 

"  O  Doz !  qnam  longa  et,  qas  facia  una  tenem  !" 

Byron,  also,  in  the  ^^  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  refers  to  the  same  pheno- 
menon : — 

**  My  hair  it  gray,  but  not  with  yaan» 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sodden  fears." 

After  some  diseases  of  the  scalp,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
newly-formed  hair  remains  permanently  white ;  the  same  change  is 
occasionally  observed  upon  cicatrices  left  by  wounds. 

V-  DISEASES  OP  THE  HAIRS. 

674.  Two  diseases  only  come  strictly  under  this  denomination,  as 
being  characterized  by  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
hair.  One  is  amongst  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  the  scalp 
of  this  country,  namely,  ring-worm;  the  other  is  a  disease  of  central 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  marshy  districts  of  Poland,  the  plica 
polonica.  Much  confusion  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  former  of 
these  affections,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  names  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  the  generic  title  com- 
prehending diseases  of  a  totally  different  character.  Moreover,  the 
names  themselves  are  ill  chosen,  the  term  ^Uinea"  relating  to  the 
condition  of  the  hair  at  a  period  when  the  disease  has  been  m  exist- 
ence for  some  time;  while  the  term  "porrigo"  was  selected  by  Willan 
only  because  it  had  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  classic  writers; 
neither  of  the  terms  having  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider  that  a  first  step  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  this  affection,  and  the  removal  of  existing  difficul- 
ties, might  be  made  by  adopting  for  its  designation  the  term  tricho- 
nosis.^  I  am  further  induced  to  give  a  preference  to  this  term  by 
'finding  it  to  coincide  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  pathological 
nature  of  the  disease,  namely,  a  morbid  action  producing  the  degene- 
ration and  destruction  of  the  hairs. 

675.  The  proper  diseases  of  the  hair  are,  therefore, — 

Trichonosis  furfuracea, 
Triohonosis  plica. 

TRICHONOSIS  FURFURACEA. 

Syn,  Common,  or  seurff  ringtform,  Titua  capiti*.  Tinea  nummnlarit,  Porrigo  fur* 
furant.  Porrigo  ieutulaia,  Willan.  Porrigo  droinnata.  Good.  Porrigo  tonjtoria* 
Pityriasis  tUeeHvans.  Gibert.  Squarra  tondens.  Tinea  tondsns,  Mahon.  Hsrpts 
tonsurans.  Cazenave.  Ahpeeia  porriginosa.  Sauvages.  Pkfloaiopseia.  Gruby.  Trt* 
ehopkyton  tonsurans,     Triehomycos  tonsurans.  Malmsten. 

676.  Common  ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  characterized  by  a  dry  and 
furfuraceous  state  of  the  skin,  occurring  in  circular  or  oval  patches 

1  Der.  ^(|,  capillot;  ro^tc,  norbns. 
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of  varinbio  size.     The  patches  are  slightly  elevated,  papilUted,*  and,-! 
spangled,  or,  as  it  were,  dusted  over  with  minute  epidermal  scaled.  I 
The  hairs  growing  on  the  patches  are  whitish,  twisted  or  bent,  shrJ-  1 
veiled  and  brittle,  in  some  instances  broken  o)f  near  the  skin,  in  otherfc 
matted  into  conical  prostrate  bundles;  or,  when  augmented  in  thi(^ 
nes3  by  an  accumulation  of  scurf,  condensed  into  thin  yellowish-gr»y 
and  fissured  cruats.     When  heads  affected  with  this  disease  are  kept 
clean,  the  patches  look  parched,  and  the  hair  covering  them  withered 
and  dried  up.     At  a  later  period,  the  patches  are  left  more  or  less 
bald,  but  never  completely  so  as  in  Alopecia  areata. 

In  the  early  attack  of  Common  Ringworm,  the  only  appearance  of 
disorder  that  can  be  detected  is  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer  of  scurf, 
either  in  separate  scales  around  single  hairs,  or  in  patches,  including 
Bcveral,  or  a  more  considerable  number.  This  formation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  alight  degree  of  itching,  which  is  relieved  as  soon  as  the 
scurf  is  torn  away  by  the  nails  or  removed  by  the  aid  of  the  comb. 
At  a  later  period,  the  skin  upon  which  the  furfuraceous  scales  are 
dusted  appears  reddish  and  slightly  raised;  the  papillse  next  make 
their  appearance  on  the  reddened  patches,  and  subsequently  the  pe- 
culiar alteration  of  the  hair. 

When  the  disease  is  recent,  the  papillse  are  very  conspicuous;  they 
are  small  and  pyramidal,  and  resemble  very  closely  the  papillae  of 
cutis  anserina  thickly  grouped  together :  they  are,  in  fact,  the  mouths 
of  the  hair- follicles  swollen  and  prominent  from  congestion,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  being  drawn  up  by  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
papillie  are  inclined  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  the  hair,  are  some- 
what imbricated,  and  from  the  summit  of  each  there  issue  one  or  two 
hairs  surrounded  by  a  whitish  film,  formed  by  the  accreted  sebaceous 
contents  of  the  follicle.  In  older  patches,  the  papillre  are  less  evi- 
dent. 

The  hairs  in  this  disease  have  been  compared,  not  unaptly,  to  "  tow." 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  bent  and  twisted  shape,  and  resemble 
the  fibres  of  hemp  in  colour  as  well  as  in  app.irent  texture;  they 
are  irregular  in  thickness,  and  are  broken  off  at  variable  distances 
from  the  scalp,  giving  rise  to  the  moth-eaten  appearance  from  which 
Common  Ringworm  derives  its  synonym,  tinea.  In  dark-haired  chil- 
dren, the  stumps  of  the  broken  hairs  frequently  present  little  black 
knobs  at  the  months  of  the  follicles. 

The  crusts  which  form  over  the  morbid  patches  when  the  disease  is 
neglected,  are  composed  of  furfuraceons  scales  and  diseased  hairs, 
agglutinated  together  by  the  moisture  which  rises  from  the  skin ;  they 
are  grayish  and  yellowish  in  colour,  and  when  of  large  size  are  apt 
to  break  up,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  integument, 
into  several  angular  compartments,  the  line  of  rupture  being  remarka- 
ble for  its  white  and  silvery  appearance.  Moreover,  on  the  surface  of  the 
crust,  which  is  dry  and  harsh,  the  tow-like  fibres  of  the  diseased  hairs 
may  generally  be  perceived. 

The  porrigo  furfurana  of  Willan  and  Bateman  ia  a  medley  of  dis- 
!  camparcd  ihii  ippcurBnce  In  the  ikin  of  k  placked  fowl ;  ihe 
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eMet  mia^d  iogtttker  in  a  siiigle  description ;  one  whSit  the  symp- 
toms seem  refemblo  to  ecxema,  another  idiile  they  direrge  into  pi^- 
riasis  or  psoriasis,  and  only  belong  to  rinsworm  when  the  state  of  the 
hair  is  spoken  of  as  partially  fallen  off,  tnin,  and  less  strong  in  its 
texture,  and  sometimes  lighter  in  its  colour  than  natural.  The  re- 
mark that  the  disease  ^^  occnrs  principally  in  adults,  especially  in  fe- 
males," carries  the  mind  to  those  disorders  of  the  sebiparous  glands 
and  hair-follicles  in  which  the  desiccated  sebaceous  substance  collects 
about  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  the  latter  fall  off.  We  must  there- 
fore dismiss  porrigo  furfarans  altogether  from  consideration. 

The  description  given  by  Willan  and  Bateman  of  porrigo  scutulata, 
saving  the  pustules,  which  are  a  complication  presently  to  be  referred 
to,  evidently  applies  to  common  ringworm.  The  character  which  prin* 
cipally  occapiea  the  attention  of  these  authors  in  portraying  die  dis^ 
ease,  was  the  ^^  distinct  and  even  distant  patches  of  an  irregularly 
circular  figure,"  and  this  character  formed  the  basis  of  their  apeeifie 
designation.  Indeed,  the  term  *^  scutulata  "  in  reference  to  them  is  not 
inapplicable,  for  the  rounded  and  well-defined  patdies,  studded  ever 
with  prominent  papillss,  are  by  no  means  unlike  the  mmta  with  whidi 
they  are  compared. 

in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  common  ringworm  is  wholly  unat- 
tended with  discharge  of  Miy  kind,  Mid  sometimes  this  absence  of  se- 
cretion is  conspicuous  throughout  its  entire  existence.  At  other  times, 
however,  and  especially  when  neglected,  the  crusts  give  rise  to  con* 
siderable  itching,  and  the  attempts  made  to  relieve  this  annoyance 
aggravate  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  occasion  discharges  of 
idler  and  pus.  Occasionally,  as  a  complication  of  disease  dependent 
on  increased  inflammation,  pus  forms  around  the  apertures  of  the 
follicles,  and  a  crop  of  small  pustules  is  tiie  result.  Willan  mistook 
these  pustules  for  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  for  that  rea- 
son placed  it  in  his  group  of  ^^pustulss."  The  pustules,  when  they 
exist,  are  generally  observed  in  the  most  active  part  of  the  patches, 
namely,  along  their  edge,  and  in  this  situation  I  have  sometimes  seen 
them  forming  a  double  or  a  triple  row. 

Common  ringworm  is  attended  by  considerable  itching  of  the  skin, 
and  the  irritation  and  inflammation  excited  by  scratching  are  apt  to 
give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the  occipital  and  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 
These  symptoms  subside  when  the  cutaneous  inflammation  is  relieved. 

In  England,  the  ringworm  here  described  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  diseases  affecting  the  scalp.  In  France,  according  to 
Rayer,  the  disorder  is  '^extremely  rare;  I  have  only,"  he  remarks, 
''seen  a  single  case  of  it  in  a  child." 

677.  Ringworm  of  the  Body* — Common  ringworm,  when  it  attacks 
the  head,  is  frequently  seen  also  on  the  neck,  the  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  patches  of  the  disease  in  these  situations  are 
circular  in  shape ;  they  have  a  reddish  ground,  dusted  over  with  ex- 
tremely fine,  white,  furfuraceous  scales;  are  slightly  elevated  and 
papulated  at  the  margin,  but  uniform  with  the  surrounding  skin  in 
the  centre.  Sometimes  the  elevation  of  the  margin  is  absent;  and 
then,  if  the  powdery  scales  are  collected  on  the  surface  in  great  num- 
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bers,  the  patches  look  whiter  than  the  adjoining  skin.  In  children 
having  a  brown  hue  of  the  skin,  the  white  appearance  of  the  patchci 
18  not  uncommon. 

The  differences  which  common  ringworm  preaents  when  viewed  oa 
the  head  and  body  at  the  same  time,  are  easily  explained,  when  we 
remember  the  dissimilarity  of  organization  of  the  two  regions ;  ttto 
highly  developed  condition  of  the  hair- follicles  and  hair  of  the  one, 
and  the  smaller  dimensions  of  those  structures  in  the  other.     Th« 
ringworm  of  the  body  seems  to  have  but  little  hold  upon  the  skin,  Ja 
comparison  with  that  of  the  scalp,  and  runs  along  it  with  great  rk'   i 
pidity.    The  patches  spread  by  their  margin,  while  their  area  returns   | 
to  its  healthy  state ;  and  the  rings  (tinea  aiiniilaris)  resulting  from  thia   i 
mode  of  increase,  are  frequently  of  considerable  dimensions.     Some- 
times the  prominent  margin  of  one  ring  remains,  while  the  diseaw 
propagated  from  its  periphery  throws  up  a  second,  or  even  a  third 
ring. 

I  have  occasionally  observed  this  form  of  ringworm  on  the  neck  or 
&rms  of  adult  females  who  have  tended  children  suffering  from  tii- 
chouoifis  furfuracea;  but  as  frequently  on  others  who  have  had  a« 
such  association. 

6TS.  Pathology. — The  seat  of  disease  in  common  ringworm  is  th« 
hair  and  the  epidermal  lining  of  the  hair-follicles. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  dry,  discoloured,  and  fri^ 
hie  hairs  of  this  disease  are  found  to  be  more  than  twice  their  natOp 
ral  BiEe,  and  a  great  change  is  perceptible  in  their  structure.  The 
average  diameter  of  human  hair,  as  ascertained  by  a  measurement  of  ' 
two  thousand  hairs  &om  the  heads  of  different  persons,  ia  ^ ^q  of  an 
inch;  while  a  number  of  hairs  growing  from  the  morbid  patches  of 
common  ringworm  measured  between  a]o  and  j  jg  of  an  inch. 

A  healthy  hair  is  composed  of  three  portions — a  cortical  portion, 
which  forms  the  surface ;  a.  fibrous  portion,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  hair;  and  a  central  medullary  portion  or  pith.  Kow,  in- 
the  diseased  hair,  the  cortical  portion  is  little  altered  from  its  norm^ 
condition,  but  it  is  apt,  in  consequence  of  the  morbid  state  of  ths  ' 
layer  immediately  beneath,  to  crack  and  peel  off,  and  so  produce  ft 
roughness  of  the  shaft.  The  medullary  portion  is  apparently  unaf- 
fected ;  the  chief  pathological  changes  being  found  in  the  fibrous  por- 
tion, and  particularly  in  its  external  part. 

The  fibrous  portion  of  the  diseased  hair  appears,  from  the  great  differ- 
ence of  structure  which  it  presents,  to  be  composed  of  two  layers — an 
outer  layer  of  various  thickness,  mado  up  of  colourless  nucleated 
granules,  and  occupying  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  shaft; 
and  an  inner  layer,  which  retains  more  or  less  of  the  normal  fibroua 
structure. 

The  external  layer  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  diseased  hair  is  c 
tirely  formed  of  transparent,  globular,  nucleated  grannies,  closelj 
packed  together,  and  constituting  a  tcaaelated  structure.     The  size  «    I 
the  granules  is  about  j^'go  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  somewhat  flattened 
from  mutual  pressure.     The  cohesion  subsisting  between  the  granule* 
is  slight,  for  when  the  oorUeal  layer  of  the  hair  is  torn  and  peeled  off, 
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some  of  the  grannies  remain  attached  to  it,  and  others  are  dislocated 
from  their  natural  position. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  fibrous  portion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
retains  its  fibrous  character,  is  evidently  altered  in  its  texture ;  the 
fibres  are  thicker  than  natural,  they  are  undulated  in  arrangement, 
and  they  appear  to  hare  entering  into  their  construction,  from  point 
to  point,  one  or  two,  and  even  long  rows  of  the  nucleated  eranulee. 
The  undulated  and  swollen  character  of  the  fibres  gives  to  the  entire 
shaft  an  appearance  of  laxity  and  rottenness  of  texture,  upon  which 
the  friability  of  the  hair  obviously  depends.  When  a  hair  is  broken 
across,  the  fibres  give  way  at  unequal  lengths,  and  the  ruptured  ends 
look  uneven  and  ragged. 

The  epidermal  lining  of  the  hair-follicles  has  the  same  granulated 
structure  as  the  external  layer  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair. 

In  its  essential  nature,  the  morbid  alteration  above  described  is  a 
modification  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  hair  and  epidermal  lining 
of  the  hair-follicles.  In  a  preceding  page  (69,)  I  have  shown  that 
the  hair-fibres  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  hair  are  composed  of  cells,  and  that  these  latter  are  made  up  of 
granules.  Now,  if  from  any  cause  the  granules  of  the  hair-cells 
should  undergo  enlargement  or  hypertrophy,  the  state  of  the  hairs 
will  be  precisely  that  of  common  ringworm;  and  if  the  destruction  of 
the  natural  tissue  of  the  hair  be  considered,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
granular  degeneration  of  the  hair. 

The  mode  in  which  these  nucleated  granules  are  formed  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  production  of  the  analogous  granules  of 
Favus.  On  the  dermal  surface  of  the  epidermal  lining  of  the  diseased 
follicles  I  discovered  corpuscles  perfectly  resembling  favus-corpuscles, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  these  corpuscles  undergo  the  same  chances 
of  growth  and  development.  There  is,  however,  this  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  afiections — ^namely,  that  in  common  ringworm  the 
cell-development  ceases  with  the  production  of  nucleated  granules; 
whereas  in  Favus,  it  is  driven  on  another  stage — namely,  to  the  for- 
mation of  collated  and  plant-like  stems.  It  is  surprising,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  favus  is  so  rare  in  comparison  with  ringworm, 
and  that  the  latter  does  not  occasionally  assume  the  characters  of 
the  former. 

Gruby,  who  has  made  the  granules  of  common  ringworm  the  subject 
of  examination,  as  well  as  the  abnormal  cell-tissues  of  favus,  regards 
them  in  the  light  of  vegetable  formations,  and  places  them  in  the 
same  category  of  parasitic  mucedinous  plants,  under  the  name  of  mi- 
crosporum  Audouini.  The  granules  are,  of  course,  sporules;  but 
where  the  parent  plant  is  that  produces  them,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
Dr.  Malmsten/  of  Stockholm,  seems  to  adopt*  the  views  of  Gruby ; 
he  gives  the  disease  a  new  name  (trichophyton  tonsurans,)  and  illus- 
trates his  paper  with  an  engraving  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
morbid  hairs  when  seen  with  the  microscope. 

'  Tncboph]rton  Tonsanins,  Hirtkaniide  roofrel.    Stockbolm,  1845. 

*  I  mm  obliged  to  speak  be«it»tiiif  Ir  on  this  point,  for  attlioagk  I  have  Dr.  Mnlmstca^ 
paper  before  me,  I  am  not  sufficient]  j  master  of  the  Swedish  laognage  to  make  ont  his 
opuion. 
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For  mjBelf,  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  jield  the  point  in  ttis  diaeasA 
as  in  favuE ;  oq  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  the  ccllatcd  shafts  is  an 
additional  ground  of  argument  against  tb«  vegetable  theory.  It  is 
perfectly  consistent  nith  the  pathology  of  abnormal  nutrition,  that 
the  hair-granules  should  become  enlarged,  and  thus  be  the  cause  ot 
the  subsequent  changes  taking  place  in  the  hair.  But  the  hypothesifl 
of  vegetable  growth  within  the  substance  of  the  hair,  I  End  difficult 
to  comprehend. 

679.  Cause. — Common  ringworm  is  a  disease  of  deranged  nutri- 
tion, its  cause  being  debility  of  the  organization,  originating,  proba- 
bly, in  defective  innervation.  In  popular  language,  the  disease  ma^ 
be  said  to  depend  on  "poornesa  of  blood;"  and  this  expression  con* 
veys  much  in  reference  to  the  system  of  living  which  should  be  adopted 
for  its  cure.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  "living'  ap- 
plies only  to  food ;  the  other  hygienic  conditions  of  air,  exercise,  ab* 
lution,  and  clothing,  are  equally  necessary  to  constitute  a  healthfal 
regimen. 

As  an  illustration 'of  the  influence  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the  pro. 
duction  of  ringworm,  I  may  quote  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,' 
which  were  intended  for  a  very  different  purpose.  "  Two  families  of 
fine  children  were  brought  to  me  from  the  country  and  put  under  my 
care,  who  had  been  for  nearly  two  years  affected  with  porrigo;  these 
eases  yielded,  like  others,  to  the  remedies  employed,  and  in  tne  course 
of  two  months  seemed  entirely  subdued.  One  family  remained  in 
London  three  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  all  complaint,  yet  sooB  . 
ifter  their  return  to  the  country,  it  re-appeared,  and  became  in  tf 
short  time  as  bad  as  ever." 

The  affection  is  met  with  only  in  children,  or,  if  it  occur  at  all  ttf 
adults,  it  is  extremely  rare.     Unlike  favus,  it  is  not  restricted  to  the 
lower  classes,  but  ia  found  in  every  grade  of  society,  and  is  often  mor0 
obstinate  in  the  children  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  than  in  thoso 
of  the  poor.     I  have  been  struck  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  chil- 
dren who  have  been  born  in  India,  and  brought  to  this  country  lot   ' 
their  education ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  circumatanoA  J 
admitted  of  explanation,  by  supposing  that  their  systems  had  been  J 
Tclaxed  and  weakened  by  a  hot  climate,  and  that  they  were  conae*^  I 
quently  unable  to  resist  the  morbid  effects  of  the  cold  of  England.        ] 

Another  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease  is  improper  iood,  and 
this  is  a  cause  which  is  most  active  in  public  schools  and  large  estatw 
liflhments  of  children.     I  have  Bometimes  had  occasion  to  regard  the 
prolonged  use  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  as  the  cause  of  the  af"'  | 
fection,  and  am  convinced  that  a  milk  diet,  continued  for  a  long  time'  i 
without  change,  will  give  rise  to  the  disease. 

The  restraints  of  mobility  and  amusements,  to  which  children  ar^  \ 
subjected  in  schools,  is  another  and  a  frequent  cause  of  ringworm,  i 
Confined  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  congregated  in  considerable  numberfl^vJ 
bending  their  little  minds  to  distasteful  labour,  commencing  theipJ 
studies  the  instant  they  have  swallowed  their  meals,  and  kept  to  theU'.'l 

'  Remirb  on  Calueoui  DUesuM.    By  J.  H.  Wilkinion,  1833. 
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books  for  BOTeral  saccessiTe  hours  in  the  day,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  body  should  suffer,  and 
that  derangement  of  one  of  the  simpler  actions  of  the  economy  should 
be  the  consequence.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  disease  will  pro- 
bably be  endemic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  children  of  a  large 
school  might  be  consentaneously  or  successively  attacked. 

680.  Is  ringtoarm  eantagiousf  I  believe  that  it  is  not  Nothing 
that  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  I  have  watched  the  disease  with  care, 
has  satisfied  my  mind  with  regard  to  its  imputed  communicability. 
The  observation  of  a  ^eat  number  of  children  in  the  St.  Pancras 
workhouse,  as  well  as  m  private  practice,  leads  me  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  and  this  conclusion  seems  confirmed  by  the  pathology  of 
the  disease. 

Those  who  consider  ringworm  to  be  contagious,  look  upon  it  as  a 
local  affection,  engendering  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is  conveyed  to 
another  by  means  of  combs,  brushes,  caps,  or  towels.  The  advocates 
of  the  vegetable  theory  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  nucleated 
granules  are  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  Such  a  supposition  appears  to 
me  to  be  highly  unphilosophical,  and  indeed,  unwarranted  by  a  more 
correct  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 

If  there  be  a  poison,  il  must  be  more  subtle  in  its  nature  than  these 
nucleated  granules,  and  capable,  like  other  contagious  principles,  of 
poisoning  the  entire  circulation  of  the  patient,  for  the  disease  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  constitution,  and  is  to  be  eradicated  more,  by 
constitutional  than  by  local  means.  In  fact,  ringworm  is  not  a  local 
disease,  but  one  which  pervades  the  entire  economy,  the  local  disorder 
being  simply  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  a 
multitude  of  causes  capable  of  deranging  health  might  occasion. 

It  is  stated  that  ringworm  has  not  been  known  as  a  disease  affect- 
ing the  middle  and  faieher  ranks  of  society  more  than  fifty  years,  al- 
though it  has  existed  for  centuries  among  the  poor.  K  this  be  true, 
it  is  a  fair  argument  against  its  contagiousness,  unless,  indeed,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  laws  of  life  and  organization  are  different  in  the 

{plebeian  and  in  the  patrician ;  that  the  rich  and  ruddy  stream  of  the 
atter  repels  a  poison  engendered  in  the  troubled  puddle  of  the  former. 
But  that  such  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  noble  and 
the  wealthy  are  now  as  liable  to  the  disease  as  are  the  poor.  Dr. 
Wilkinson^  in  suggesting  a  pro'bable  reason  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
disorder  among  the  better  classes,  observes : — ^'  Of  all  the  various 
conjectures  formed  upon  this  subject,  perhaps  the  most  plausible  is, 
that  the  number  of  children  sent  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  for 
their  education  has  been,  during  the  ^period  referred  to,'  very  much 
increased,  many  of  whom  bringing  the  disease  with  them,  introduced 
it  to  the  schools,  and  spread  it  rapidly  through  the  island."  Few  of 
my  readers  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  admit  this  explanation  as  cor- 
rect, but  it  corroborates  the  observation  which  I  have  myself  made  of 
the  liability  of  European  children,  born  in  a  warm  clunate,  to  this 
disease,  when  transferred  to  England. 

The  same  author,  in  another  page  of  his  work,  observes: — ^^As 
some  of  the  profession  doubt  whether  the  porrigo  can  be  produced  in 
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»ny  other  way  than  by  contact,  I  have  paid  particular  attention   I 
to  this  point,  and  I  am  convinced  that  some  children  are  capable  of 
generating  the  disease." 

"  Four  children  were  brought  to  me  who  had  never  been  ont  of  their   | 
parents'  house  but  in  their  carriage,  never  had  any  other  children  to 
visit  them,  and  never  visited  any;  in  short,  the  mother  informed  mft 
that  they  were  ao  strictly  particular  on  this  point,  that  they  never 
Buffered  the  servants  who  attended  upon  the  children  to  have  any 
communication  with  others.      One  of  these  children  generated  the 
porrigo  furfurans;  and  between  two  and  three  weeks  after  communi-   i 
Gated  the  scutulata  to  two  of  the  others,  and  the  deculvans  to  the   . 
fourth." 

C»n  any  thing  be  more  clear  than  that  the  predisposing  cause  of 
the  disease  in  the  above  instance  was  the  artificial  physical  education   r 
and  mischievous  restrictions  to  which  the  poor  children  were  sub- 
jected ?     Dr.  Wilkinson  admits  that  thp  disease  was  generated  in  on«  1 
of  the  children,  but  it  may  be  asked — If  so,  why  not  in  all  ?     Why  | 
should  a  disease  generated  in  one  be  transmitted  in  the  rest?     Th 
answer  is  obvious — Because  Dr.  Wilkinson  was  prejudiced  in  favour   { 
of  the  theory  of  contagion.     The  reader  may  be  reminded,  also,  ii 
reference  to  this  case,  that  porrigo  furfurans  and  porrigo  scutulata  I 
arc  the  same  disease,  and  that  porrigo  decalvans  originates  in  the  I 
same  causes  which  give  rise  to  ringworm. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  further  observes: — "X  have  had  several  other  ca 
■where  I  had  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  generated  i»j  i 
one  was  a  child  of  only  three  months  old,  who  had  never  been,  sintiB  [ 
her  birth,  in  more  than  one  room."  Tims  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  i 
too  great  care  of  parents  in  regard  of  their  oflepring  is  frequently  at^  I 
tended  with  the  same  results  as  extreme  neglect.  An  important  ruitt  J 
of  conduct  so  far  as  the  management  of  children  is  concerned,  maf  i 
he  deduced  from  this  observation.  j 

In  reference  to  a  case  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  disease  | 
was  cured  in  London,  and  remained  so  for  threo  weeks,  but.  reap>  | 
peared  as  soon  as  the  patient  returned  to  the  country,  Dr.  Wilkinsoik  I 
remarks: —  '  I 

"  During  the  last  three  weeks  spent  in  town,  as  nothing  was  used^  ] 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  reappearing,  and  as  it  is  a  contagtout  and  1 
active  fluid,  How  is  its  action  suspended  for  such  a  length  of  timet  I 
and  Where  does  it  lurk?  since  its  whole  action  in  two  or  throe  of  the  .1 
varieties  seems  confined  to  the  cutis  and  the  cuticle.  I  can  account  I 
for  this  in  no  other  way  than  by  concluding  that  the  patient  gencrat^-  j 
the  disease,  for  in  such  way  of  course,  however  completely  it  may  be  1 
banished  from  the  surface,  it  may  be  regenerated,  nuless  the  habit  of.  | 
body  or  the  secretions  be  entirely  altered." 

Another  author,  Dr.  Walter  Dick,  in  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
"different  forms  of  porrigo,"  observes,  "Wc  have  seen  ringworm  at- 
tacking two  or  three  subjects  in  the  same  family,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  could  not  he  traced  to  ooi>- 
tagion.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  disease,  under  these 
circumstanceo,  originates  from   some  article  of  food  being  of  bad 
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quality/'  And  •gftin,  ^^  From  what  ve  haie  olsenr^  we  are  ittdine^ 
to  thmk  thai^  porrig^  is  not  so  oontagjieiui  as  many  suppose*" 

The  only  circumstance  whicli  has  at  all  tended  to  sibake  my  opir 
nion  of  the  Bon-eetttsgioBSness  of  ringWontt,  is  that  of  the  eefrartence 
of  fXdU&y  amarently  of  ithis  disease^  on  Uie  neck  or  arms  rf  admit 
fenuJes  whe  hate  had  the  care  of  diseased  cbildren*  These  patches 
never  exceed  three  or  four  in  nnmber ;  nsnaUy  there  ia  oae  only.  I 
have  neiner  seen  them  en  the  seahp;  they  are  easily  cured,  or  aaoa 
get  well|  if  left  te  themselves;  aad  they  are  not  nnoemmenly  mtk  with 
in  those  who  have  not  been  within  reaeh  of  eluldren  affected  with 
ringwomu 

681.  Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  eotanton 
ringworm  are  firnUjf^ 

To  restore  the  defective  powers  ef  the  constitution  ;  and  eseefkl^ 

To  restore  the  local  power  of  the  skin*  And  these  ebjeets  are  to  be 
fulfilled  by  similar  means.  The  first  indication  calling  for  iminranned 
hygienic  conditions;  improved  diet;  and  tonic-altera4ive  mecMKnea* 
The  seccmd  requiring  stmiulating  appUcations. 

The  impcNrtance  of  the  hygienic  principles^  aar,  ezercisey  elethkigy 
and  ablution,  cannot  be  too  strongly  ui^^  in  common  ringwomu 
When  the  disorder  first  appears  upon  tbn  head  at  sdiod,  the  ebild 
should  be  iimnediately  removed,  either  to  a  more  airy  lee^ty,  or  to 
the  sea-side.  I  have  seen  severid  eases  in  which  the  disease  fans  been 
entirely  cured  by  such  a  change  as  this,  seconded  by  abetter  SBSOVted 
diet)  and  by  a  local  application  of  the  simplest  kina. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  provision  is  met  made,  by  thnie 
who  have  the  care  of  the  education  ef  youth,  for  supplving  tbemeeBS 
of  instruction  tadiildren  tabouting  under  this  oon^aint;  for  eem* 
biningi  in  foot,  physical  education  with  mental  ednoatiot^  and  tiie  ad* 
vantages  of  sanatary  regnlaticme  with  both.  I  am  quite  T^mAj  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  separating  boya  afflicted  with  this*  diBoraer 
firom  others ;.  not,  however,  from  any  apprehension  of  ooniagion^  or 
with  a  view  of  protection  to  the  latter,  bat  that  the  diseased  yoiidis 
may  be  placed  under  a  training  adapted  for  their  cure*.  Neverthe^ 
less,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  this  isolation  is  generally  aceoot* 
panied  by  a  total  neglect  ^  educ84;ion,  with  a  loss  of  months  and 
years  wholly  unnecessary,  and  yet  which  may  never  be  repured;  in 
some  instances,  indeed,  amounting  to  the  positive  destruction  of  a 
boy's  prospects  in  life. 

1  would  suggest,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  that  a  scfaool-sanatariiEDD, 
especially  calculated  for  this  object,  should  be  established  in  some 
healthy  locality,  and  that  the  boys  assembled  in  such  a  school  diould 
pursue  their  studies  undisturbea,  while  the  medical  discii^ne  neces- 
sary for  their  cure  was  enforced. 

The  masters  engaged  at  such  a  school  would  be  free  from  any  daneer 
of  contagion.  Indeed,  adidts  are  not  liable  to  take  the  disease  unoer 
any  circumstances.  Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  assemblage 
of  affected  children  would  be  either  detrimental  to  themselvee  or  to 
those  about  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  I  mentioned,  as  tending  to 
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predispose  to  the  complaint,  improper  iliet.     I  verQarkcI  that  I  had'  I 
Been  cases  in  which  I  believed  I  could  trace  the  origin  of  the  disordelf' 
to  a  too  exclusively  vegetable  or  milk  diet,  and  these  are  ci re um stances'   ' 
to  bo  borne  in  mind  in  regulating  the  regimen  of  our  patients.     Ab' 
in  favus,  I  should  give  ft  preference  to  a  sound  animal  diet,  with  li 
good  beer,  such  as  brewer's  porter,'  for  drink,  and  chocolate,  cocoa,^ 
and  tea,  in  small  quantity,  for  the  morning  and  after-dinner  mealr  ' 
Butter  I  look  upon  as  highly  useful,  both  in  trichonosis  farfuFkoea  anA   | 
favus.  • 

The  medicines  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  disease  are  the  citrate, '  ' 
acetate,  or  hydrochlorate  of  iron ;  iodide  of  iron ;  iron  with  quinine  J* 
nitro-njuriatic  acid,  either  alone  or  with  the  tincture  of  cinchona  or' 
gentian.  ' 

The  general  functions  of  the  body  will  require  to  be  regulated  ia' 
the  usual  way ;  but  aperients  and  purgatives  are  to  be  used  sparingly^"  1 
and  with  care.     As  a  laxative,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  tbtf  J 
following; — 


PotasBX  bit 


ibllmat.i 
irtralis,  SS  3**. 
■mai  itUti  maae 


If  there  be  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  having  a  scrofulottt  j 
origin,  the  oleum  jecoris  aselli  is  to  be  hud  rocourae  to,  and  if  there  I 
be  any  want  of  solidity  in  the  bones,  lime-water.  1 

In  common  ringworm,  which  is  not  neglected,  there  are  no  crusl^  I 
to  be  removed :  but  should  there  be  any  collection  of  this  kind,  tbejT 
are  best  cleared  away  with  water  and  soap,  after  being  softened  by  ^  j 
poultice,  or  with  the  mobt  compress  and  oiled  silk,  as  recommended 
for  favos. 

Shaving  the  head  is  a  practice  which  I  rarely  have  recourse  to,  noT.  I 
do  I  think  the  advantage  which  it  holds  out  at  all  commensurate  ^'it^  j 
its  evils.     If  the  hair  be  moderately  short,  the  head  may  be  washed  1 
and  kept  in  proper  order,  and  nothing  more  than  this  is  required.     I  [ 
do  not  think  that,  as  a  general   rule,  shaving  strengthens  the  hair. 
Some  time  since,  while  engaged  in  investigating  the  structure  and 
phenomena  of  hair,  I  compared  the  hair  of  persons  who  had  been 
shaved  with  that  of  others  in  whom  that  operation  had  not  been  per- 
formed, and  I  found  no  difference  between  them. 

Washing  with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  combing  with  a  small- 
tooth  comb,  is  attended  with  advantage;  the  lattor  process  serving  ttk  I 
clear  away  the  diseased  hairs  sufficiently.  I  have  already  said  that-  { 
I  do  not  consider  these  hairs  as  irritants  of  the  skin,  and  tending  to.  t 
keep  up  inSammation,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  inclined  to  join  wit]^  | 
Plumhe  in  suggesting  ingenious  contrivances  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

As  respects  the  soap  to  be  recommended  in  this  disease,  ther 
none  better  than  the  old-fashioned  common  yellow  soap,  a  soap  of  tha,  j 
finest  manufacture,  but  at  present  out  of  favour  with  house-wives  on  < 
accouDt  of  its  colour;  the  substitute,  a  lighter  coloured  soap,  is,  how-.  , 

'  In  eontrmdlctiDctioD  to  publican'*  porter. 
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ever,  very  inferior.  Soft  soap  has  been  mneh  in  use  for  washing  heads 
affected  with  ringworm,  but  it  is  offensiye  and  disagreeable,  and  in  no- 
wise superior  to  the  soda-soaps ;  indeed,  I  regard  it  as  inferior  to  the 
common  yellow  soap. 

When  the  patches  are  free  from  their  cmsts  and  loosened  hairs,  I 
cokamence  the  local  treatment  by  pencilling  them  with  acetom  can- 
tharidis,  or  the  acidum  aceticum  fortius,  and  then  anointing  the  sur- 
face with  ceratum  simplex  cnm  liqnore  plumbi  (3j  ad  ^.)  This  appli- 
cation I  repeat  once  m  the  week ;  and  on  the  intermeoiate  days,  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  caused  by  the  acid  has  subsided,  I  prescribe  a 
moderately  stimulating  ointment,  such  as  the  unffuentum  hydrargjrri 
nitratis,  or  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi,  diluted  one  half  with 
the  ceratum  simplex.  Another  ointment,  which  I  have  found  of  ser- 
vice, is  one  composed  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ceratum  simplex  (5j  ad 
ii ;)  and  I  have  also  obtained  good  results  from  the  unguentum  sul- 
pnuris  compositum. 

A  remedy  which  I  have  found  most  useful  in  common  ringwcmn  is 
the  linimentum  ammonise,  accommodating  the  proportion  of  alkaH  to 
the  amount  of  stimulation  which  it  is  desired  to  effect.  Another  ex- 
cellent remedy  is  the  oleum  crotonis  tiglii,  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce 
of  unguentum  florium  sambuci,  or  unguentum  jussis  cucumis.  The 
iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  which  I  have  frequently  used,  I  find  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  above  remedies. 

As  the  principle  of  local  management  of  this  complaint  is  cleanli- 
ness and  moderate  stimulation,  many  additional  remedies  might  be 
mentioned  as  applicable  to  its  treatment.  Dr.  Hamilton  recommends 
an  ointment  of  cocculus  indicus,  for  which  picrotoxine  might  be  con- 
veniently substituted.  Bateman  recommends  the  unguentum  gallarum. 
Then  there  is  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  (gr.  x. — ^xxx.  ad  ij.) 
But  a  better  remedy  than  either  of  these,  though  somewhat  objec- 
tionable in  private  practice,  from  its  dirtiness  and  bad  odour,  is  the 
following,  originally  suggested  I  believe  by  Dr.  Wilkinson: — 

B 

Salpharis  fublim.; 
Picis  liqoidaB : 
AzungiiB,  aA  ,^iT. 
CretiB  prepurate,  iij. 
AmmoniB  bydrosulphoreti,  3j. 
M. 

Dr.  Walter  Dick,  in  lus  treatise  on  Porrigo,  recommends  for  ring- 
worm an  ointment  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  (3j  ad  ^,)  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  diseased  parts,  night  and  morning,  after  washinff.  The  same 
author  refers  to  another  remedy  once  in  high  repute  for  wis  complaint 
—viz., 

B 

Olei  laurini,  ^itt. 
Salpharit  vivi,  Jss. 
PaWerit  campbonB.  gr.  x* 
M. 

Other  remedies,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  vogue  are, 
sulphur  ointment  and  soft  soap,  equal  parts  of  each ;  the  unguentum 
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Bttbinee,  spirit  of  turpentine,  &c. ;  adhesive  plaster  has  also  come  ia  1 
for  its  share  of  praise.  r  I 

Plumbe  waa  in  the  habit  in  tins  disease  of  pencilling  the  patches  with  | 
strong  sulphnric  acid,  taking  care  to  wash  it  olT  as  soon  as  smarting  | 
commenced;  his  subaeqnent  treatment  was  simple  washing.     Ue  waS   | 
also  an  advocate  for  shaving  the  head.     In  old-standing  cases,  wbera  I 
secondary  changes  had  occurred,  such  as  the  formation  of  pustule^  I 
and  suppuration  of  the  hair-follicles,  he  preferred  that  the  hatr  shouljt  I 
be  cut  with  scissors,  but  as  short  as  possible,  and  he  recommended  ] 
that  every  hair  contained  in  a  follicle  in  which  suppuration  existed 
should  be  drawn  out  with  the  forceps.     This  is  a  needless  operation ; 
and,  indeed,  the  supposed  irritative  property  attributed  by  Flumbe  to 
the  hairs,  the  apology  for  the  calotte,  is  altogether  unfounded.     On 
the  whole,  Flumbe's  treatment  ia  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Ointments  (greasy  applications,  as  they  are  sometimes  disrespect- 
fully called^  are  undoubtedly  better  adapted  for  ringworm  than  lotions ; 
but  if  any  insuperable  objection  should  be  made  to  their  use,  a  lotioti 
of  sulpburet  of  potass  (5j  ad  Oj,)  sulphate  of  zinc  in  rose-water  (5^1 
— 5ij  ad  Oj,}  bichloride  of  mercury  in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  (gti  1 
X.  ad  Oss.,)  ic,  might  be  prescribed.     In  this  case,  however,  the  con*  1 
sequent  dryness  of  the  skin  should  be  corrected  by  cold  cream  or  somo  ] 
simple  pomatum. 

After  the  cure  of  ringworm,  there  commonly  remains  for  some  timft^  I 
sa  a  consequence  of  the  debility  of  the  skin,  a  dry  and  scurfy  stat4  | 
of  the  scalp.  The  best  treatment  for  relieving  this  is  to  dip  the  head  ( 
every  morning  in  cold  water,  and  after  drying  it  thoroughly  to  anoint  { 


the  skin  well  with  s 


mple  pomatum,  such  as  the  following:— 


Olei  olivBrum,  opt.  Jij. 

Cera;  B>v»,  Jij. 

AtUt  petalor,  rowr,  ln_ij 


Where  there  exist  objections  to  dipping  the  head  in  cold  wateiv  J 
tho  scalp  should  be  well  dabbed,  every  morning,  with  the  followiaf  1 
lotion,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  the  pomatum,  as  in  the  prerioni'l 


Spir.  rbi  rcct.  ^ir. 
Spir.  roriimarini,  ^n, 
Aqim  roiaram,  ^iiiii. 
M.     FUt  lotio. 


TRICH0S08IS  eUCJi. 
Plica  fvlonUo,  at  Po/iih  ringaom. 

6S'2.  Plica  polonica,  so  far  aa  I  am  able  to  infer  from  the  doscrip*'  I 
tion  of  the  disease  given  by  authors,  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  anf  I 
logons  to  the  Common  Ringworm  of  this  country.  There  exists  iB  f 
it,  as  well  as  in  Ringworm,  an  enlargement  of  the  diseased  hairs,  t^.  I 
condition  probably  depending  on  the  larger  size  of  the  nucleated'  1 
granules ;  and  the  latter  are  the  depositories  of  the  morbid  fluids  whicli'  I 
ore  fouad  in  such  quantities  in  that  affection.     In  other  wordfi,  Flics  i 
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is  a  state  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  hair ,  Uie  granules  being 
turgid  with  a  viscous  sangaineons  fluid.  The  state  of  nattinff  of  tbe 
hair,  whioh  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Plica»  has  also  its  anabgne  in 
Ringworm;  and  the  conical  bundles  of  which  I  have  spok^i,  when 
describing  the  latter,  are  the  representatiTOS  of  the  greater  and  nore 
complete  fasciculation  of  the  Polish  disease. 

According  to  the  best  authors  on  Plica  poloniea,  the  scalp  is  in- 
flamed and  excessively  tender;  the  hairs  are  swollen  itnd  imperfeetly 
formed ;  they  are  tinged  with  a  viscous  and  reddish-ooloured  flaid,  and 
the  hair-follicles  secrete  an  abundanoe  of  this  fluid,  which  agglutinates 
the  hairs,  and  then  by  desiccation  unites  them  into  a  solid  mass.  The 
tenderness  of  the  scalp  in  these  cases  is  so  ezoessive,  that  the  bare 
touch. of  a  single  hair  excites  pain,  and,  when  out  across,  th^  reddish 
fluid  with  vbich  Uie  hairs  are  surcharged  ooses  fr<Mn  the  divided  ex« 
tremity.  Tnis  appearance,  together  with  the  extreme  aensibiUtyt  has 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  of  their  being  sarcofied,  and  pervaded 
with  vessels  and  nerves.  The  odour  arising  from  a  acalp  so  a^eeted, 
is  described  as  being  exc^edinf^y  disgusting ;  exeoriati<HMi  of  consider^ 
able  extent  are  frequently  formed^  AQd  the  matted  hair  be^ome^  the 
resort  of  countless  pedicw* 

Plioa  is  not  conned  to  the  spalp,  but  i^ffeets  the  hair  en  every  re* 
gion  of  the  body;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  also  chafed, 
becoming  roughs  fibrous,  and  discoloured.  Left  to  itself,  the  disease 
lasts  for  ten  or  twelve  months;  the  symptoms  then  subside  gradually; 
the  hair  returns  to  its  natural  diameter ;  and  the  filthy  mass  is  pushed 
by  degrees  further  and  further  from  the  surface,  until  it  falls  o^  spiMEH 
taneo9sly,  or  is  cut  away  by  scissors. 

The  hair  presents  some  modifications,  in  the  manner  of  its  matting, 
which  bear  relation  to  its  length.  Thus,  in  males  who  wear  the  hair 
short,  numerous  locks  are  matted  separately,  constituting  the  variety 
known  as  Plica  muUiformi*;  at  other  times,  the  matted  hair  forms  a 
sinde  coil,  the  Plica  caudiformis;  or,  again,  it  may  constitute  a  large 
and  irregular  mess  without  order  in  its  matting,  the  usual  character 
of  the  disease  in  women. 

Several  authors  have  asserted,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases^  tiie 
scalp  is  not  affected  in  Plica,  and  that  the  alteration  in  the  hair  occurs 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  integument.  This  assertion  is  incredi- 
ble, and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  the  cases  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  statement,  the  disease  was  advancing  towards 
cure,  and  consequently  that  the  morbid  mass  of  hair  was  removed  by 

g'owth  from  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  A  recent  writer  on  this  subject, 
r.  Bidder,^  makes  the  following  remarks: — During  the  past  summer, 
I  remained  for  several  weeks  in  a  country  where  PUca  polonica  is  fre- 
quent. The  disease  occurred  only  in  a  mild  form.  In  all  the  oases 
which  I  examined,  about  twenty  in  number,  I  found  the  hair,  for  a 
distance  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  from  the  scalp,  per- 
fectly natural;  one  would  have  believed  that  the  disease  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  head  by  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The  scalp  was  per- 
fectly normal,  being  neither  reddened,  swollen,  nor  increased  in  sen- 

'  MuUtr'k  Archiv.,  1840. 
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eibility,  so  that  disease  of  the  hair  woaltl  appear  to  be  capable  of  existing 
independently  of  disorder  of  the  Rcalp  in  which  the  matrix  is  imbedded. 
"  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  process  of  separation 
of  the  diseased  from  the  sound  hair.  Tvro  individuals  preBented  then}* 
selves  in  whom  the  morbid  mass  had  fallen  by  spontaneous  separatioK  | 
— a  rare  occurrence.  Once  alive  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  process^ 
I  soon  discovered  in  two  cases  a  groove  as  though  made  by  a  ligature 
around  the  cylinder  of  the  hair,  and  forming  a  perfect  line  of  demar* 
Ication  between  tbe  healthy  and  diseased  portion  of  the  hair.  In  soms 
hairs,  the  groove  resembled  a  mere  crack ;  in  others,  it  had  proceeded 
80  far  that  the  separation  was  nearly  effected.  In  other  cases,  I  wari 
unable  to  discover  tbe  line  of  demarkatien. 

683.  Causes. — Supposing  my'opinion  to  be  correct  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  its  causes  will  probably  he  found  to  be  ana- 
logous to  those  of  Kingworra.  The  disorder  is  most  prevalent  on  tl»  i 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Poland,  in  which  it  ap^ 
pears  to  be  endemic.  It  is  met  with,  a^  is  Ringworm,  among  the 
noble'  and  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  in  the  poor;  and,  unlike  Ringworm, 
it  occurs  in  adults  as  well  as  in  children. 

[Cryptogamoua  growths  have  been  found  by  some  observers  in  this- 
disease.  Gunsberg  first  noticed  them  between  the  root-sheath  and 
the  hair;  in  the  pith  of  the  hair  as  well  as  in  the  epithelial  invest- 
ment. The  presence  of  the  growths  gave  rise  to  the  following  alter** 
tions  in  tbe  hair: — thickening  of  the  root-sheath;  tumefaction  of  the 
medulla  of  tbe  hair;  forced  commingling  of  the  different  hair-fibrei, 
and  splitting  of  the  hair;  thickening  of  the  epithelial  investment 
and  sequestration  of  many  of  the  hairs.  The  growths  consist  ao^ 
cording  to  him  of  spores  and  tballus  threads.  The  first  are  oval, 
and  lie  separately  or  in  heaps  alongside  each  other.  The  tballus 
threads  are  in  much  smaller  quantity. 

Similar  cryptogamons  growths  nave  been  observed  in  plica  by 
Von  Walther.  He  never  saw  them,  however,  in  the  hairs  as  Guns* 
herg  did,  but 'between  them,  and  could  in  no  case  detect  them  in  ro« 
cent  cases. 

MUnter  was  never  able  to  discover  them,  nor  was  G.  Simon  mote 
fortunate.  (G.  Simon,  Die  Hautkrankheiten,  &c.,  s.  840  and  385^ 
Berlin,  1851.)] 

684.  Treatment, — The  treatment  which  is  applicable  to  RingwonB 
I  should  conceive  to  be  suited  also  to  Plica.  Change  of  air,  improved 
diet,  and  altered  hygienic  conditions  must  bo  indubitably  necessary,' 
and  the  same  tonic  alterative  medicines.  A  prejudice  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  Poland  against  the  removal  of  the  mass  by  mechanical  means, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  unreasonable.  I  should  certainly  sug. 
gest  the  trial  of  moderately  strong  stimulating  local  remedies. 

VI.  DISEASES  OF  THE  HAIR-FOLLICLES. 

685.  The  hair-follicles  and  hairs  are  so  intimately  allied,  the  latter-l 
being  a  product  of  the  former,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  bow's 

11  ol  nutted  hair  which  bad  been  cut  fiam  ihe  head  of  % 
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disease  can  be  present  in  one  without  at  the  same  time  inrolying  the 
other.  Practically,  this  difficulty  is  solyed  by  the  fact,  that  the  fol- 
licles may  be  deranged  in  their  function  without  any  alteration  being 
manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  hair.  But  the  reverse  of  this  po- 
sition is  not  equally  true ;  for  in  that  greater  morbid  change,  which 
is  the  cause  of  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  hair,  the  follicles 
suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence,  while  the  desi^ation  ^^  dis- 
eases of  the  hair-follioles "  must  be  regarded  as  applying  solely  to 
those  organs,  ^^ diseases  of  the  hairs"  may  be  supposed  to  implicate 
the  follicles  also.  There  is  another  point  upon  wluch  some  elucida- 
tion is  required :  the  term  hair  follicle,  when  considered  pathologi- 
cally, must  be  supposed  to  apply  only  to  the  free  portion  of  that  canal, 
and  to  include  the  sebiferous  ducts. 

686.  The  diseases  of  the  hair-follicles,  which  I  have  thought  worthy 
of  separate  consideration,  are  two  in  number,  namely — 

Inflammatio  folliculorum, 
Favus. 

% 

INFLAMMATIO  FOLLICULOBUM. 

687.  Inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles  is  indicated  by  an  er^hema- 
tous  blush  of  redness  of  the  skin,  dryness,  and  the  production  of  a 
large  quantity  of  furfuraceous  scales.  There  is,  besides,  considerable 
itching,  and  more  or  less  decadence  of  the  haur.  This  condition  of 
the  follicles  is  not  unfrequently  the  forerunner  of  a  morbid  secretion, 
which  is  diffused,  and  hardens  upon  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  disease. 

688.  A  naval  medical  officer,  while  serving  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1883,  suffered  from  an  attack  of  erythematous  patches  upon  the  crown 
of  the  head.  They  #ere  attended  with  itching,  and  by  a  copious  fur- 
furaceous desquamation,  the  itching  being  much  increased  at  night. 
In  1837,  on  hiiB  return  to  England,  the  disease  presented  occasional 
exacerbations,  but  never  at  any  time  disappeared  entirely.  In  1888, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  frequently  exposed  to  a 
tropical  sun,  and  undergoing  considerable  fatigue  with  copious  per- 
spirations, the  patches  coalesced,  and  poured  out  ^^  an  unctuous  exuda- 
tion of  a  dark  reddish  colour."  At  this  time,  also,  the  loosening  and 
fall  of  the  hair,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  was  first 
noticed.  ^'  Previously  to  my  return  to  England  in  1839,"  this  gentle- 
man observes,  ^^  large  sebaceous  incrustations  covered  the  crown  of 
the  head  in  patches  varying  from  the  sixe  of  a  sixpence  to  a  shilling; 
the.  scales  became  thicker,  attended  with  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
feeling  of  heat  and  itchinff.  They  were  in  a  state  of  continual  deca- 
dence and  renovation.  I  had  my  head  shaved  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  while  the  hair  remained  short,  I  was  effectually  relieved  from  the 
disease." 

As  soon  as  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow,  the  disease  returned,  and 
in  1840,  while  stationed  at  the  river  Plata,  he  was  affain  shaved,  and 
continued  the  practice  for  four  months.  In  1841,  whilst  in  China,  he 
had  recourse  to  shaving  for  the  third  time.     ^'  During  our  operaUons," 
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be  remarks,  "  in  the  Tcang-tes-keang,  the  heat  was  most  intenae,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  90°  to  95°  in  the  ithade.     I  think  the  dis- 
ease, at  this  time,  attained  its  greatest  pilch  of  intensity,  which  I 
am  induced  toattribute  to  the  impaired  state  of  the  digcBtivo  functions^  I 
as  I  was  confined  for  months  exclastrelj  to  the  ship,  and  of  coara*  I 
debarred  all  suitable  exercise.     The  scales  at  this  time  assumed  M  I 
gummy  character,  tenaceous  and  soft;  the  itching  waa  partieularlji  J 
annoying,  but  was  somewhat  relieved.     I  passed  eighteen  months  04  j 
the  East  India  station  without  any  alteration  in  the  character  of  thoii 
complaint.  | 

"  During  my  stay  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1844-45, 1  tried  pr«»  1 

farations  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  iodine,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
persevered  in  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  applied  locally  durin*  I 
the  voyage  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  last  year  without  any  benetit;  ana  I 
during  my  return  I  used  most  assiduously  the  bichloride  of  mercurj^  | 
which  relieved  the  itching  for  a.  short  time.  j 

"  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  QOf<  i 
was  I  during  its  progress  sensible  that  climate  produced  any  materiil  i 
alteration  in  its  character.  Heat  and  itching  were  the  usual  coiiir  j 
comitants,  and  they  were  at  times  so  annoying  that  I  was  obliged  to*  | 
apply  soap  and  water  frequently  during  the  day,  which  always  afforded  T 
me  temporary  relief.     Stimulants  always  increased  the  itching. 

"  A  deceased  brother  was  similarly  affected,  but  he  never  lost  fail  ' 
hair,  and  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  family  who  has  felt  its  decadence^  | 
although  many  of  my  progenitors  have  lived  to  a  very  old  age.  , 

"  Notwithstanding  the  different  remedies  resorted  to,  the  diseaatf  1 
assumed  that  inveterate  form  which  you  saw  when  I  had  first  th#  I 
pleasure  of  consulting  you  in  February  lost.  Since  I  have  been  undw  [ 
your  treatment,  the  disease  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  means  yoa 
have  employed.  The  patches,  after  your  second  application,  sunk  t» 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  integuments,  the  squamee  have  not  beeft  1 
reproduced  to  a  hundredth  part  the  extent  that  they  were  before,  tha  ] 
few  remaining  patches  have  gradually  lost  their  hardness  and  rednesi^  | 
and  are  now  resuming  the  character  of  healthy  integument.  I  fe«l  | 
that  the  hair  has  been  in  a  slight  degree  reproduced." 

689.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  follicles  is  so  slight  ' 
as  to  escape  attention  altogether;  and  the  disease  does  not  come  under.  ' 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon  until  the  altered  secretion  has  been  poured  1 
out  upon  the  skin,  and  forms  a  concretion  of  variable  thickness  and  I 
extent.  To  this  stage  of  the  complaint  I  have  assigned  the  name  of  I 
eUarrhoea  foliuntlorum.  The  eruat  presents  some  variety  in  point  rf  ] 
colour.  It  is  often  yellowish,  and  resembles  the  film  which  drying-o3  f 
leaves  after  desiccation,  andsometimes  is  grayish  andgreenish  in  itsfauk  j 
Occasionally,  this  state  of  the  scalp  is  associated  with  dryness  of  ths  I 
skin,  and  then  the  hair  is  dusty  and  sordid;  but,  more  frequently, 
there  is  no  such  appearance. 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  patient  discovers  the  presence  of  dia*  l 
ease  are,  itching,  frequent,  often  intense,  and  sometimes  constaat, 
and  fall  of  the  hair.  i 

.    690.  There  is  another  state  of  the  scalp,  narcotU  fallieulorum,  d*s  J 
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pending  on  chronic  inflanmation  of  the  hair-folKcIes,  which  is  far 
from  bein^  nncommon,  particnlarly  in  women  and  children.  In  this 
disorder,  me  scalp  and  hairs  are  found  covered  with  a  yellowish  and 
dirtj-looldng  powder,  composed  of  an  admixtore  of  granular  particles 
and  farfuraceous  scales.  Masses  of  this  grannlar  substance  are  col- 
lected at  the  mouths  of  the  follicles,  while  others  are  threaded  like 
beads  upon  the  hairs.  By  brushing,  the  skin  may  be  completely 
cleans^  of  this  pulyerulent  substance,  but  the  graniidar  pat^Aes  still 
remain  threaded  on  the  hairs,  and  adherent  to  them,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  follicles.  If  a  hair  be  withdrawn,  its  follicular  portion  will  be 
seen  to  be  enclosed  in  a  small  sheath  of  desiccated  epithelium  w  se- 
baceous substance,  which  extends  almost  to  its  root.  Moreorer,  the 
root  is  slender  add  dry,  and  the  entire  hair  looks  parched  and  starred. 
The  symptoms  which  denote  the  existenoe  of  this  complaint  to  the 
sufferer  are  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  the  hair,  a  moderate  degree  of 
itching,  and  particularly  the  fiiUinff  of  the  hair,  which  comes  off  in 
largo  quantity.  The  falling  of  the  liair  is  easily  explained ;  the  tor- 
pidity of  action,  which  gives  rise  to  die  production  of  a  dry  sebaceous 
matter,  and  a  diry  and  pulverulent  epithelium  foUiculi,  extends  its  in- 
fluence to  the  growine  nair,  which  is  deprived  of  its  moisture  and  ef 
its  hold  upon  the  follicle,  and  therefore  falls  before  the  slightest 
force.  Another  change  depending  on  the  same  cause  is  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  in  this  disease — ^namely,  grayness  of  the  hair. 

691.  When  the  torpor  of  the  follicles  occurs  upon  the  general  sur^ 
face  of  the  body,  it  interferes,  more  or  less,  with  the  growth  of  the 
hairs,  and  is  termed  morlmspUigrU.'  In  this  affection,  the  hairs  be- 
come imprisoned  within  the  follicles  br  the  formation  at  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  of  a  small  mass  or  film  of  hardened  sebaceous  matter ; 
and  as  the  hairs  continue  to  grow  in  spite  of  this  impediment,  they 
are  gradually  twisted  into  a  spiral  coil,  (Plate  6,  fig.  10,)  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  the  follicles.  A  number  of  Uttle  pimply 
elevations  are  in  this  manner  produced,  each  elevation  corresponding 
with  a  coiled  hair;  and  if  the  apex  of  the  pimples  be  rubbed  off,  the 
twisted  hair  will  at  once  be  exposed.  This  disorder  is  most  firequent- 
ly  perceived  on  the  legs  and  thighs.  Turner  remarks,  that  in  chil- 
dren it  is  often  met  with  on  the  back.  It  is  attended  with  itching, 
and  occasionally  with  acute  lancinating  pains,  comparable  to  the 
piercing  of  the  skin  with  a  sharp  needle. 

692.  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  three  preceding  forms  of 
disease  consists  in  the  employment  of  moderately  stimulant  remedies* 
locally ;  and  for  the  most  part  tonic  medicines  constitutionally.  Of 
course,  the  common  indications  of  disorder  of  stomach,  kidneys,  or 
uterine  function  will  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  case  of  the  naval 
surgeon  reported  above,  {%  688,)  I  found  it  necessary  to  modify  the 
action  of  the  skin  by  blistering  the  surface  occasionally  with  the 
acetum  cantharidis,  and  afterwards  employing  the  pomatum  stimulans. 
Indeed,  the  latter  preparation  I  find  invaluable  in  this  class  of  dis- 
eases. It  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  up  a  moderate  action 
in  the  skin.  Another  excellent  remedy  is  the  emulsion  of  ammonia 
and  olive  oil.    In  some  instances  a  stimulating  lotion  may  be  pre* 
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ferred  to  olenginaus  remedies,  but  in  this  case  the  ekui  mu9t  be  kept 
moiftteiieil  with  cold  cream  or  some  atmple  pomutum. 

FAVDB. 
HVfM.     Ktiioih     rarrig*  ttipHUim,     Willui.      T^tMK    | 
amaiigna.    Ttignt /avian.  Alibert.    Fatrigaphfttf 

693.  Favus  (Plates  14-15)  ia  characterized  bj  the  presence  of 
crusts,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  scarcely  rising  above  the  ]«vel  of  ' 
the  skin,  covered  by  epiderraa,  exactly  circular  in  shape  when  dis- 
tinct (favus  dispersus,)  bounded  by  an  outline  representing  numerous 
arcs  of  circles  when  coD0aent  (favus  confertus,)  depressed  or  slightl*  I 
cupped  on  the  surface,  and  pierced  in  the  centre  by  the  aperture  of 
tt  hair-follicle  which  gives  passage  to  one  or  two  hairs.  To  these  th^ 
special  characters  of  favus  may  be  added,  more  or  less  redness  sur- 
rounding each  crust  and  cluster  of  crusts,  a  ragged  and  exfoliating 
state  of  the  epiderma  of  the  adjoining  skin,  a  thin  and  glazed  appear- 
ance of  those  parts  of  the  scalp  on  which  the  disease  has  exhausted 
its  violence,  and  a  loss  of  hair  in  irregular  patches. 

Favus  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp;  hut,  in  some  few  instances,  bai 
fceen  observed  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Its  crusts  are  altogether  unlike  those  of  other  cutaneous  diseases^ 
They  are  situated,  ywt  upon,  but  under  the  epiderma,  and  as  a  coa- 
Bcc^uence  of  this  peculiarity  of  position,  they  are  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face, and  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  They  are  not 
the  result  of  a  desiccated  morbid  secretion  poured  out  by  a  broken  at 
olcerated  surface,'  the  disease,  in  fact,  being  nnacoompanied  by  dis- 
charge of  any  kind,  but  are  formed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  a  remark-  I 
able  and  peculiar  modification  of  cell-formation  and  growth. 

The  yellow  colour*  of  the  crusts  of  faiTis  is  a  striking  feature  of  the 
disease ;  the  yellow  is  much  brighter  than  that  of  pus,  and  this  cha- 
racter enables  us  to  discover  the  first  traces  of  its  appearance  aroun  j   , 
the  apertures  of  the  affected  hair-follicles.     At  this  early  period,  thtf 
yellow  substance  may  be  seen  forming  a  yellow  ring  of  equal  dimeU' 
sions  around  the  margin  of  tlie  bair-follicle ;  it  ia  quite  evident  that 
it  is  separated  from  the  hair  by  the  epidermal  lining  of  the  follicle;  J 
indeed,  the  aperture  of  the  follicle  is  free,  and  generally  remains  80  1 
throughout  the  entire  growth  of  the  crust,  and  no  pressure  exertett  ' 
upon  the  skin  can  force  through  it  the  morbid  formation. 

The  growth  of  the  crust  ts  eccentric,  fresh  matter  being  deposited   , 
in  successive  rings  around  that  which  was  first  formed,  the  breadtn 
of  the  ring  undergoing  a  gradual  increase.     Tliis  mode  of  growth  ii 
conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  crusts  wherein  the  first 
formed  rings  have  become  altered  in  colour  from  desiccation,  an^  ' 
tiieir  outlines  may  be  distinguished  as  a  series  of  reddish-brown  an<(  j 

>  Bateroan  ii  conseqaeDtlf  wrong  in  ipenking  of  the  cniita  u  being  rormed  "  by  tl 
concretion  of  Ilie  Bind  which  eiudeB  whca  Ihey  <the  puituleij  break." 

'  From  luniog  with  too  much  raliance  on  the  oMer  writers,  Baleotan  but  lalleo  inU  { 
tha  irislike  of  calling  Ifae  cnisli  "  y allowisb  white  "  and  "  white."  The  lource  of  hi»'  | 
error  ii  the  fallowing  quotation  from  the  Arabian  author,  Haly-Abbaa : — *'  Quiati 
lupiaosi,  liect,  at  eolari  alia," 
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oonoentriadl J  amnged  lines.  The  alteratioii  of  colour  here  referred 
to  being  the  effect  of  desiccation,  the  whole  central  part  of  the  cmst 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  reddish-brown  tint. 

This  mode  of  growth  of  the  crusts  also  giyes  rise  to  another  of  its 
characters,  namely,  the  depressed  centre  which  has  gained  for  the 
disease  the  appellation  of  favus  (honey-comb.)  But  it  is  Indicrons  to 
compare  the  slightly  depressed  and  precisely  circular  crusts  of  favus 
with  the  deep  hexagonal  cells  of  the  honey-comb ;  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  scientific  denomination  of  the  disease  is  so  little  ap- 
propriate. The  first  formed  rin^  of  favous  matter  naturally  shrink 
as  the  latter  loses  its  fluid  by  desiccation,  but  the  last  formed  ringi 
retoining  its  moisture,  is  brighter  coloured  and  more  prominent  than 
the  rest,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  central  depression  of  the  crust. 
Occasionally  the  central  part  of  the  crust,  namely,  that  which  imme- 
diately surrounds  the  hair-follicle,  forms  a  slight  prominence,  and 
destroys  the  exact  concavity  of  its  surface. 

The  crust  at  its  outer  margin  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  the  epiderma  passes  from  one  to  the  other  with- 
out change. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  crust  when  uninjured  and  entire,  but 
in  many  instances,  its  surface,  being  dry  and  brittle,  cracks  in  a  circle 
round  the  hair,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  favous  matter 
during  desiccation,  and  the  component  substance  of  the  crust  is  more 
or  less  exposed  to  view.  Occasionally,  the  central  follicular  piece  of 
the  crust  becomes  loosened. from  the  rest,  and  either  adheres  to  the 
hair  or  is  drawn  upwards  on  its  shaft,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
strung  like  a  bead  upon  its  thread.  The  exposea  substance  of  the 
crust  is  lighter  coloured  (cream  coloured^  than  its  surface,  and  mOre 
or  less  broken  into  small  masses,  according  to  its  degree  of  dryness. 
It  is  this  latter  character  that  Bateman  alludes  to  when  he  says  that 
the  ^^  central  indentation  or  depression  sometimes  contains  a  white, 
scaly  powder."  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Bateman  is  wrong  in  this 
expression,  for  the  surface  of  the  crust  is  gone  before  the  dbintegrated 
appearance  alluded  to  comes  into  view,  and  then  even  it  b  not  a 
^^ scaly  powder."  This  remark  of  Bateman's  is  evidently  the  ^^a  qu& 
quasi  cortices  et  squamae  fluunt  albs  "  of  Haly  Abbas. 

In  its  early  development,  the  crust  of  favus  is  exactly  circular,  and 
it  maintains  this  form  with  remarkable  accuracy,  even  when  neigh- 
bouring hairs  are  implicated  in  its  progress,  so  that  it  sometimes  happens 
the  crust  is  transfixed  by  several  hairs,  one  or  two  being  central  and 
representing  the  starting  point  of  the  morbid  action,  the  others  being 
more  or  less  peripheral.  Occasionally,  two  or  three  crusts  approxi- 
mate in  their  growth  and  become  blended  by  their  margins ;  and  in 
the  aggregatea  form  of  the  disease  (favus  confertus,)  a  number  are 
thus  united  together.  In  the  aggregated  mass,  however,  the  circular 
form  and  depressed  centre  of  the  originally  separate  crusts  are  still 
perceptible. 

The  size  of  the  crusts  is  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  namely,  between  two  and  three  lines.  Bateman  speaks 
^f  them  as  acquiring  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which  is  incorrect. 
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694.  Passing  now  from  the  ontward  characteristics  of  this  iliaessd 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  morbid  formation  and  the  ekia, 
we  find  that  if,  with  a  little  care,  wo  break  through  the  epidernia 
around  the  margin  of  the  crust,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  op  and  remove 
the  entire  crust  without  drawing  blood  or  injuring  the  skin.  And  if 
wo  perform  this  manipulation  after  the  removal  of  an  oilcd-silk  cover- 
ing or  poultice  which  has  been  allowed  to  remuin  on  the  head  for  a 
few  hours,  we  may  succeed  in  peeling  off  the  whole  of  the  crnsts  with- 
out pain  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  utmost  fitcility,  the  crusts  being 
unbroken  and  retaining  their  exact  form.  Moreover,  in  the  course  m 
withdrawal,  the  crusts  will  be  unthreaded  from  the  hairs,  leaving  ths 
latter  behind  standing  firmly  in  their  follicles. 

In  this  manner  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  that  the  under  stir- 
face  of  the  crust  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  of  a  honey-yellow  colour^ 
and  that  there  is  frequently  a  prominent  papilla,  corresponding  with 
the  aperture  of  the  follicle  of  the  hair,  which  projects  from  the  centr» 
of  the  convexity.  The  crust  is  thick  throughout  its  entire  extent,  bat 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  periphery,  and  at  Its  thickest  part 
measures  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  a  line. 

On  the  surface  of  the  derma  there  exists  a  depression  corresponding 
with  the  dome-like  convexity  of  the  under  part  of  the  crust.  Thifl  ' 
surface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  red;  and  is  evidently  constituted  by 
the  basement  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  but  somewhat  thickeneo^ 
In  the  centre  of  the  depression  is  the  aperture  of  the  hair-tube  unaf- 
fected by  the  morbid  action;  and  if  the  hair  be  withdrawn,  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  it  has  no  direct  participation  in  the  disease.  The  under 
surface  of  the  compound  crusts  displays  the  numerous  domes  of  the 
originally  separate  crusts,  and  the  impression  on  the  derma  is  that 
of  a  number  of  cups  divided  from  each  other  by  prominent  partitiooh 

The  structure  of  the  derma  has  obviously  suffered  absorption  from 
the  gradual  and  prolonged  pressure  which  has  been  kept  up  on  ita 
surface.     The  derma  has  become  very  greatly  thinned,  all  trace  of  I 
papillae  is  lost,  and  the  hatr-folllctes  are  considerably  shortened.     A'  | 
further  continuance  of  this  pressure,  occasioned  by  a  further  additioa  ' 
of  favous  matter  to  the  under  part  of  the  crust,  would  entirely  oV 
literate  the  hair- follicles,  and  then  the  formation  of  hair  would  ceasoj 
This  Is  the  explanation  of  the  loss  of  hair  which  takes  place  in  favons 
disease.  I 

After  the  removal  of  the  crusts,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  qnickljr  J 
the  compressed  derma  becomes  lifted  up.  In  the  course  of  a  few  | 
hours,  the  depressions  are  almost  effaced,  and  a  film  of  epiderma  ifl 
formed  upon  their  surface.  But  if  the  pressure  have  been  groat  or  of  I 
long  duration,  the  nonnal  level  is  never  completely  regained,  and  th#  I 
skin  frequently  retains  its  thinned  and  atrophied  character  for  thsi  I 
rest  of  life.  The  papilla;  of  the  derma  having  been  destroyed,  ttH|  I 
restored  surface  is  unnaturally  smooth  and  covered  by  a  transparent'  f 
and  flaky  epiderma,  which  is  repeatedly  thrown  off  by  desquamation.  I 
injured  hair-follicles  admit  of  no  regeneration,  and  the  dlsoase^J 
spots  therefore  remain  permanently  bald.  '  1 

The  colour  of  theee  altered  patches  of  skin  is  that  of  a  portion  of  J 
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iniegmnent  which  has  long  Buffered  under  ehronie  iffflaimtfsto^  ae« 
tion ;  in  relaxed  constitutions,  the  veins  are  dilated,  and  the  torpid 
eircttlation  gives  rise  to  a  blneness  and-lividity  of  hae.  In  aore 
healthy  states  of  the  system,  the  tint  of  cokmr  is  rednoed  below  that 
of  the  sorrounding  surface,  in  oonse<pience  of  the  diminished  amovnl 
of  the  capillary  rete  of  the  skin. 

Aecordmg  to  the  preceding  observations,  the  precisesesit  of  the 
morbid  formation  of  uvus  is  tiie  surface  of  the  demni.  Tlwr  morbid 
substance  lies  in  contact  with  the  basement  membrane  of  the  derma 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  epiderma  on  the  othet*  From  the 
derma,  as  I  ksve  already  shown,  uie  favods  substance  i0  easily  sepa* 
rable;  but,  with  the  epiderma,  it  is  dosely  identified.  Its  relation  to 
the  epidermal  lining  of  the  follicle  of  the  hair  is  similar  to  that  of  its 
oonnezion  with  the  epiderma. 

685.  Pathology. — When  we  proceed  to  the  anatomical  analysis  of 
a  crust  of  favus,  we  find  it  to  present  some  diversity  of  texture  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  its  thickness*  The  upper  surface,  for  example,  being 
combined  with  the  epiderma,  evinces  the  laminated  disposition  of  that 
membrane,  and  is  brittle  from  its  dryness.  The  deep  surfiu)e  is  of  a 
darker  yellow  than  the  rest,  of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  and  conspicuous  for  its  density  and  toughness; 
tearing  with  difficulty  when  dissevered  by  needles  kmt  microsoopicat 
examination.  The  middle  portion,  which  constitutes  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  crust,  is  cream-coloured,— becoming,  however,  as  yellow  as  the 
de^  surface  when  moistened — and  broken  up  into  small  irregular 
masses,  like  mud  whi^h  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry* 

Under  the  microscope,  these  three  divisions  of  the  crusty  naaely^ 
its  deep,  middle,  and  superficial  portions,  present  diferences  of  strnO' 
ture  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  deep  portion  is  composed  of  globular  corpuscles,  measariuff 
TT^ov  to  -i^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closely  collected  together  and 
forming  the  outward  boundary  of  the  crust.  Each  corpuscle  »  oon- 
structed  of  a  cell-membrane  enclosing  numerous  very  minute  secon- 
dary cells  (Tviviy  to  e^^^  of  an  inch;)  and  the  latter  are  formed  of 
several  minute  transparent  granules  (s^iiyiy  to  t^^i^i;  ^^  <^  inch.)  In 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  secondary  cells  is  a  dark  point,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  merely  the  shade 
caused  by  the  approximation  of  the  elementary  granules  of  which  it 
is  made  up. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  crust  is  composed  of  corpuscles  much 
larger  than  the  preceding — ^namely,  between  j^^-^  and  ^^xi  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  a  cell-membrane,  containing  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  nucleated  granules;  of  nucleated  granules 
{j^jiJi  ^^  ^^  inch,)  separate  and  in  groups ;  and  of  other  nucleated 
granules  connected  together  in  a  linear  series,  and  assuming  a 
branched  and  plant-like  form. 

The  superficial  portion  is  remarkable  only  for  the  large  size  of  the 
nucleated  granules  and  for  the  more  highly  developed  condition  of 
the  plant-like  growth.     In  it  there  are  no  corpuscular  cells. 

In  its  essential  nature,  I  believe  the  peculiar  matter  of  favus  to  be 
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.  ft  modification  of  the  elements  of  the  cpiderma.     The  grounds  upon 
which  I  found  this  view  I  wilt  now  proceed  lo  explain. 

Tho  epidernia  is  originally  a  plastic  fluid,  which  goes  through  t]i« 
Buccessivc  forms  of  elementary  or  primitive  granules,  aggregated 
granules,  nucleated  granules,  and  cells,  before  it  attains  its  ultimate 
condition  of  flattened  scales.' 

Now,  the  favous  matter  is  necessarily  in  a  fluid  state  when  first  ef- 
fused  through  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  derma,  and  i 
in  its  freshly  elaborated  condition  consists  of  granules  possessing  A 
Bimple,  aggregated,  and  nucleated  shape,  and  cells.  I  have  ascei^ 
tained  the  presence  of  these  elementary  forms.  The  primitive  gra- 
nules measure  from  soioo  to  ,aJoij  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
nucleated  granules  measure  is'on;  and  the  cells  between  jo'oo  ^^^ 
t  o'o  a- 

The  primitive  granule  is  the  first  organic  shape  of  the  plastic  fluid 
effused  by  the  blood,  and  the  process  by  which  that  shape  is  assumed 
is  a  kind  of  vital  coagulation  or  vital  crystallization.  It  is  endowed 
vith  an  independent  life,  and  is  capable  of  acting  both  alone  and  in 
combination  with  similar  granules.  It  separates  from  the  plastic  ma- 
terial by  which  it  is  surrounded  the  elements  of  growth,  and  attract- 
ing towards  itself  other  granules,  forms  an  aggregated  granule ;  the 
aggregated  granules  performing  similar  actions,  constitute  nucleated 
granules;  and  several  of  the  latter  combining  in  a  like  manner  and 
forming  around  themselves  a  peripheral  boundary,  constitute  a  cell. 
The  growth  of  the  cell  is  the  result  of  the  vital  agency  of  the  whole 
of  the  contained  primitive  granules.  These  granules  draw  nutritive 
material  from  the  blood,  which  nutritive  material  serves  the  doubls 
purpose  of  contributing  to  their  own  growth  and  giving  origin  to  new 
granules,  so  that  tho  same  changes  occur  within  each  cell  as  had 
taken  place  in  the  plastic  fluid  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  derma. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  tho  mode  of  development  and  growth  of 
a  cell  must  be  the  same  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is  produced, 
and  whatever  special  purpose  it  may  have  to  perform;  and  microsco- 
pical investigation  establishes  the  existence  of  an  identity  of  structure 
among  them.  The  blood-cell,  the  mncus-cetl,  the  pus-cell,  the  pig- 
mont-coll,  the  epithelial  or  epidermal-cell,  for  example,  resemble  each 
other  closely  in  construction,  and  in  some  instances  appear  to  be 
convertible  the  one  into  tho  other.  The  cells  or  corpuscles  of  favus 
possess  a  striking  resemblanco  to  pus-cells,  and  excepting  in  their 
form,  are  closely  allied  to  young  epidermal-cells ;  so  that  it  would  re- 
quire no  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  the  epidermal  cell,  altered 
in  its  action  by  disease,  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  the 
pua-ceti;  or  the  latter,  from  a  similar  cause,  passing  into  the  likeness 

I  of  a  favus-cell. 
In  the  early  development  of  farus,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  sot- 1 
around  the  aperture  of  a  hair-foliicle  a  circle  of  pns  in  place  of  favooft  J 
matter.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two,  foB  J 
pus  is  much  lighter  coloured  than  the  matter  of  favus,  and  when  tlw^ 
epidorma  is  punctured,  issues  from  ita  cavity  in  the  form  of  ft  drop;'  I 
•§H,  («seSi. 
S8 
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In  a  very  short  time,  however,  this  little  coOection  of  pus  loeee  it# 
characteristic  colour;  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  dried  op,  is  no  longmr 
recognisable  as  pus,  and  merges  into  the  yellow  crust  of  farug.  Now 
in  this  fact  we  have  evidence  that  the  same  tissue  may  produce,  ono 
while  epidermal-cells ;  another  while,  pus-cells ;  and  thirdly,  favoB- 
cells.  Can  we  close  our  minds  against  the  signification  of  so  remark- 
able a  phenomenon  T 

The  fac|;  of  pus  being  so  easily  distinguishable  from  the  matter  of 
favus,  may,  at  first  si^ht,  appear  to  offer  a  contradiction  to  the  ana- 
logy which  I  am  seeking  to  establish,  but  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  more  apparent  thnn  real  Pus  is  fluid,  from  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  this  dilution  with  water  necessarily 
alters  the  colour  and  modifies  the  development  of  the  corpnsoleBf 
Favous  matter,  at  its  softest,  appears  in  the  state  of  a  paste. 

A  drop  of  pus  from  the  situation  referred  fi>  was  composed  of  glo- 
bular corpuscles  ^ ^9  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  floating  in  liq«or  purb* 
The  corpuscles  presented  the  ordinary  granular  appearance  of  pus ; 
but  when  water  was  added  they  swelled  to  the  sue  of  9^9  ^  of  aa 


inch ;  and  in  place  of  the  minutely  granular  structure  whioh  they  p 
viously  had,  displayed  in  their  interior  from  four  to  seven  or  eight 
large  granules  or  nuclei.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  by  what  meane 
this  change  was  effected.  Imbibition  of  water  was  evidently  one  <ii 
the  phenomena,  but  what  the  process  might  have  been  by  whioh  the 
minute  granules,  or  rather  cells,  which  were  previously  seeni  wwt 
dispersed,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  present  investigatioa. 

Now  the  corpuscles  which  form  the  deep  layer  of  the  eroBt  of  favas 
are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  granules,  which  represent  the  nadtt 
of  the  cell.  The  sise  of  the  granules  varies  between  rviviF  ^^^  a^vi 
of  an  inch,  while  that  of  the  entire  cell  is  f^(tjf  So  that  these  oelk 
correspond  very  accurately  with  the  multi-nucleated  pus-cells,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  the  distention  of  the  cell-mem- 
brane of  the  pus-cells  with  water. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  development  of  these  favus-eells  as  they 
become  displaced  by  successive  formations,  from  the  surface  of  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  proceed  onwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  crusti 
The  nuclear  granules  gradually  enlarge  until  they  attain  the  ^^^  of  aa 
inch,  a  sise  nearly  approaehiug  the  bulk  of  the  original  cell;  and  the 
cell  in  which  they  are  contained  measures  between  g^^Qu  and  jj^'^  of 
an  inch.  At  this  period,  the  function  of  the  cell  apparently  eeiooa, 
for  its  membrane  becomes  broken  and  lost ;  many  of  the  nuclei  are 
dispersed,  but  many  also  remain  adherent  to  each  other,  and  may  be 
observed  in  linear  groups  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  or  five,  already 
assuming  a  plant-like  character. 

In  recapitulating  the  changes  referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs^ 
it  would  appear  that  the  vital  force  inherent  in  a  plastic  fluid  b  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  molecules  of  extreme  minuteness-— 
primitive  granules ;  that  these  granules  combine  and  co-operate  for  the 
formation  of  cells;  and  that  the  aim  of  the  cells  is  the  production  of  nuclei 
or  secondary  cells.  Wo  will  now  examine  these  secondary  cells,  and 
follow  the  subsequent  changes  which  take  place  through  their  means. 
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It  is  qnite  evident  tbat  these  secondary  cells  are  themsclvea  nn* 
oleated.     In  some  instances,  a  single  nucleus  only  is  perceptible;  in 
otiiere,  two ;  and  in  others  agnin,  three.     When  two  nuclei  are  apv 
pureiit,  the  secondary  cell  aasumca  an  ovul  or  oblong  form  ;  and  whei  i 
there  are  three,  it  has  a  three-cornered  shape.     As  soon  as  the  c^ 
has  attained  an  elongated  form,  a  slight  contraction  le  apparent  around  .1 
its  middle,  and  a  septum  is  thrown  up  which  divides  it  into  two  cellsj  J 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  each  of  these  cells  develops  (wo  nuclei^  1 
which  at  first  separate,  and  are  finally  parted  by  a  septum,  as  in  Hut  I 
previous  case;  a  third  repetition  of  similar  actions  might  convert  tb#  I 
four  into  eight  cells,  and  in  this  way  an  elongated  stem  is  producei], 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  formation.    When,  in  plaw  I 
of  two,  three  nuclei  are  developed  at  the  same  time,  the  stem  has  ^  j 
dichotomous  character,  and  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  growth   ' 
of  two  branchoe  from  oTie  stem ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  trinucleated  j 
cell  in  the  course  of  growth  of  a  stem  is  the  usual  origin  of  a  hrancb. 

When  the  process  of  groirth  which  is  here  described  is  accompanied  I 
by  an  active  nutritive  force  on  the  part  of  the  colls,  the  collated  steoiB  I 
maintain  the  original  diameter  of  the  cells  from  which  they  spring  | 
But  when  the  nutritive  force  is  less  active,  or  the  growth  is  more  eneiw  I 

fetic,  then  the  stems  dwindle  in  size  In  a  correB ponding  ratio.  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  signification  of  the  considerable  range  of  vorieqr  j 
in  breadth  which  these  stems  exhibit;  the  thicker  ones  measuring  f 
ao'an  ^'^  {i'oa '^f  ^" '"■^^i '*')*^  t'^^  ^'"^"b''  tiisn-  It  certainly  has  no 
reference  to  trunks  or  branches,  as  the  idea  of  a  vegetable  growlli  ] 
might  suggest.  I 

The  thickest  and  largest  cellatcd  stems  are  fouml  in  the  upper  povr  J 
tion  of  the  favous  crust,  the  most  slender  in  its  deeper  portion ;  wbila  I 
in  the  middle  portion,  stems  of  every  intermediate  size  are  founjl  1 
mingled  with  secondary  ceils  in  vast  numbers.     These,  namely,  l\m 
stems  and  secondary  cells,  together  with  the  primary  cells  and  primt< 
live  granules,  being  the  real  constituents  of  the  crust. 

The  stems  offer  some  slight  differences  in  relation  to  the  contents  of 
their  cells;  in  some,  and  especially  in  the  large  ones,  the  contents  are 
transparent  and  the  nuclei  manifest,  while  in  the  smaller  stems  they   I 
are  finely  granular.  { 

The  resemblance  which  the  cellntcd  stems  of  favus  hear  to  some  of 
the  inferior  vegetable  organisms,  and  especially  to  the  mucedines,  has 
caused  them  to  he  considered  as  plants.    They  have  been  described  as 
originating  in  the  cortex  of  the  crust  and  growing  inwards  to  tbo  centre, 
as  giving  off  numberless  branches,  and  producing  seeds  or  sponiles  in 
vast  abundance;  tho  so-called  sporules  being  tho  secondary  cells  of 
the  previous  description.     With  all  these  plant-like  characters,  hypo- 
thesis speedily  reacbed  the  conclusion  that  tbc  sporules  must  bo  the 
means  of  disseminating  the  disease;  in  other  words,  were  the  e1^-| 
ments  of  contagion.     Now,  I  think,  that  sny  one  who  bus  followed'! 
with  attention  the  argument  conlaincd  in  tho  preceding  history,  willJ 
agree  with  me  that  mere  resemblance  to  a  vegetable  formation  is  not  I 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  plant.     Tho  statement  of  the  origin. of  th^  1 
vegetable  formations  by  ruota  implanted  in  the  Aortex  of  the  «i'im,i|i  J 
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unfounded,  'the  secondary  cells  bear  no  analogy  to  spomles  or  seeds, 
and  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to  assign  to  an  organism  so  simple 
as  a  cell  the  production  of  seeds  and  reproduction  thereby,  when  each 
cell  is  endowed  with  a  separate  life  and  separate  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Again,  it  has  heretofore  been  assumed  that  the  favoos  matter  was 
contained  in  the  hair-follicles,  and  consequently  communicated  with 
the  exterior ;  an  assumption  which  rendered  the  idea  of  a  plant-like 
formation  the  more  probable.  But  if,  as  I  have  shown,  the  fayoos 
matter  is  sub-epidermal,  and  has  no  communication  with  the  exterior, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  the  production  of  a  vegetable  organism 
within  the  animal  tissues  before  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  received 
as  possible.  The  mucedinous  formations  which  have  been  described 
hitherto  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  animal  body,  have  al- 
ways been  found  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  and  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  tissues,  as  is  the  case  with  favus. 

[Dr.  Carpenter  {Principles  of  Human  Physiology^  4th  Am.  ed.,  p. 
598,  Philad.,  1850,)  has  strong  doubts  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  the 
crusts  of  favus.  ^'It  has  been  assumed,"  he  remarks,  ^^that  the  or- 
ganization is  vegetable,  merely  because  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  cells 
capable  of  extending  themselves  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  multi- 
plication. But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  cellular  organization 
is  common  to  animals  as  well  as  to  plants;  being  the  only  form 
that  manifests  itself  at  an  early  period  of  development  in  either 
kingdom,  and  remaining  throughout  life  in  these  parts  which  have  not 
undergone  a  metamorphosis  for  special  purposes.  Hence  to  speak  of 
Porrigo  favosa^  or  any  similar  disease,  as  produced  by  the  growth  of 
a  plant  within  the  animal  body  appears  to  the  author  a  very  arbitrary 
assumption ;  the  simple  fact  being,  in  regard  to  this  and  many  other 
structures  of  a  low  type,  that  they  present  the  simplest  or  most  gene- 
ral kind  of  organization.  Their  nature  must  be  decided  by  their 
chemical  constitution;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  Porrigo favosa^ 
appears  to  be  unquestionably  animal."  Yet  M.  Gruby  ranges  the 
fungus  in  the  genus  Mycodcrma  of  Persoon,  declared  by  Fries  to  be 
obsolete ;  J.  MQller  refers  it  to  the  genus  Oidiumj  and  Zebert,  adopt- 
ing his  view,  calls  it  Oidium  Schoenleini;  whilst  Bemak,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Zink,  makes  it  into  a  special  genus  under  the  name  Achorion 
Hchoenleini.     (Simon,  Die  Hautkrankheiten^  s.  893,  Berlin,  1851.)] 

In  chemical  composition,  the  crusts  of  favus,  according  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  Thenard  and  Ghevillot,  consist  of — 

Aibamen 70  parti 

Gelatine 17    « 

Phosphate  of  lime 5    ** 

Water 3    «• 

Loss 5    '* 

100 

696.  State  of  the  hair  iw  favu^. — In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have 
stated  that  the  hair  remains  standing  in  its  follicle  when  a  recent  crust 
is  removed,  and,  I  may  add,  that  if  it  be  drawn  out,  it  will  be  found 
unaltered  in  appearance.    It  is  only  when  the  favous  matter  has  in- 
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erensed  to  the  extent  of  oblitfratmg  tho  rolliclo  thnt  the  hair  fivlls. 
If  the  obliteration  of  the  follicle  bo  complete,  no  new  hair  is  formed, 
but  if  it  be  only  partially  destroyed,  then  a  hair  may  be  produced  o£ 
smaller  diameter  than  the  original  hair,  or  Bomcwhat  lighter  in  colour*  I 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  ao  eerioua  a  disturbance  of  cell-forma»  I 
lion,  as  that  which  occurs  in  favus,  can  exist  in  the  scalp,  without  in*  | 
lerfering  in  some  manner  with  the  structure  of  the  hair,  itself  a  pro- 
duct of  cell-formation.     Such  an  intorference  does  really  take  placflf 
and  the  nature  of  the  morbid  alteration  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex* 
plain. 

When  a  hair  from  the  midst  of  a  crust  of  favns  is  placed  under  tha 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
1>y  a  number  of  cylindrical  tubes  measuring  in  dianietcr  f  cioa  '^^  ^ 
inch.  A  close  examination  shows  that  these  tubes  are  divided  by 
tvansverec  septa  into  small  spaces  a  very  little  longer  than  then 
breadth,  and  are  filled  with  air.  Now,  an  observer  imbued  with  th«  | 
vegetable  theory  of  favus  would  be  likely  to  conclude  that  these  were 
the  stems  of  a  mucedinous  plant,  and  so  indeed  they  have  been  con* 
sidered.  They  have  also  been  described  as  branching  dichotomously, 
a,n  assumption  altogether  unfounded  in  fact.  ' 

To  understand  the  true  nature  of  these  tubes,  it  is  necessary  to  ga 
back  to  the  structure  of  the  hair.  The  middle  or  fibrous  layer  of  tha 
bair  is  composed  of  oval-shaped  cells,  closely  packed  together,  and 
arranged  In  a  linear  order.  These  cells  are  identical  in  structure  with 
the  celts  of  the  deep  stratum  of  the  epidernia — that  is  to  say,  thej 
are  composed  of  granules  congregated  around  a  central  granule,  which  I 
constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  When  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  discover  the  cells,  but  their  com- 
ponent granules  are  always  obvious,  and  from  the  plan  of  disposition 
of  the  cells  and  their  oblong  shape,  the  granules  have  a  linear  am 
rangement,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  fibres.  The  bair-fibres  ofler' 
8ome  variety  of  appearance  according  to  the  focus  in  which  they  are 
viewed.  For  example,  with  a  superficial  focus,  the  peripheral  granules 
are  alone  seen,  and  the  hair  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
granules  arranged  in  single  rows.  With  a  deeper  focus,  the  rojvs  of  j 
granules  appear  to  be  aesocluted  in  pairs,  each  pair  having  between 
them  an  unconnected  row  of  dark  and  apparently  nuclear  granules. 
In  this  view,  the  fibres  resemble  very  closely  a  chain  composed  of 
open  links.  While,  with  a  still  deeper  focus,  the  centre  of  the  cell, 
with  its  nucleus  and  granular  periphery,  is  brought  into  view. 

Now  the  hair-fibres  here  described  are  composed  of  cells  arranged 
in  a  linear  series,  and  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  homogeneous  alhu- 
ininoQS  substance,  having  a  certain  consistency,  and  possessing  the 
characters  of  a  solid.     Under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  contents 
of'  the  cells  arc  so  far  modified  as  to  be  deposited  in  a  fluid  form,  aad  i 
the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  during  the  growth  of  the  liaiT)  1 
leaves  the  fibres  hollow  and  empty,  and  to  all  Bpj>earance  tubular.  | 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  hollow  tubuli  which  are  found  in  ifaa  * 
structure  of  the  hairs  in  favous  disease ;  generally  they  arc  distributed  ( 
in  small  numbers  throughout  the  thickness  of  the  hair,  and  produce  i 
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cause  of  favoua  disease.  Favus  is  generally  met  w*tK  *  P^®"^*P08ing 
dren  of  the  poor,  and  in  those  institutions  for  the  Vu"^^'^^  ^^^  ^'^''■ 
class,  that  are  so  mismanaged  in  respect  of  diet  el  f  K*  ^^  ^^  ^  better 
and  cleanliness,  as  to  engender  a  disposition  to'd  ^    ^"^'  ventilation, 

The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  favus  in  Pran  ^^^^' 
15,  I  believe,  attributable  to  the  greater  poverty    ^^  ^        ^^  England 
the  lower  classes  in  the  former  country,  added  t*'*    ^^etchedness  of 
happily  almost  unknown  in  England— namely  th  *  P^^**^®  ^Wch  is 
children  to  nurse.     The  remark  has  been  handeHV*^''^!  ^*  ^^  ^^^ 
to  author,  that  children  afflicted  with  favus  r^m  •        "'  ^^^  author 
CTOwth,  are  slow  in  displaying  the  changes  Sh*  T""^""^  '"**  **»«'^ 
berty,  and  are  wanting  in  their  intellect.    "I  hav-T     *^,P'*<^«  »t  pu- 
"individuals  affected  with  this  disease  evince  no  I'^^^'r  **^*  ®'^**' 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  even  more."  ^^®  ^^  puberty  at 

In  my  opinion,  these  phenomena  of  retarded  /?-ir^i 
the  effect,  but  a  part  of  the  general  deficTencT  of  »oT*"^  "*  »»' 
worda,  of  the  defective  nutrition,  which  is  the  ml  cS'^'tV*" 
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699.  I»favvLi  contagiout?     The  transmitted  records  of  the  oliler 
writera  and  modern  authors  both  agree  in  according  to  favus  a  high 
degree  of  contagious  power.     The  supporters  of  the  vegetable  theory 
of  the  disease  are  atill  more  ardent  in  this  belief;  for,  with  a  distinoit  i 
nitioedinouB  growth  and  a  host  of  sporules,  it  would  be  hard  indeeil 
if  the  disease  were  not  susceptible  of  propagation.     This  theory  wiH  1 
also  win  admirers  and  disciples  from  the  simple  and  truth-like  e.xpl»-  I 
nation  which  it  seems  to  offer  of  the  manner  of  transmission.  I 

The  seeds  are  conveyed  directly  to  tho  soil  in  which  they  take  root  J 
and  grow  ;  they  are  carried  by  combs,  or  brushes,  or  hands,  or  they  \ 
are  wafted  by  the  winds.  Gruby  made  the  contagious  property  ^'1 
favus  the  subject  of  e:fperimentB ;  he  inoculated  with  the  substanM  ] 
of  the  favous  crust  mammiferous  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  an^  I 
himself,  but  without  any  success.  He  also  inoculated  vegetables  with  J 
tho  same  matter,  and,  after  seventy-six  trials,  he  found  a  mycodemiit.  I 
similar  to  that  of  favus  produced  on  a  cryptogamic  plant.  I 

I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  of  all  that  has  been  recorded  with  regard  I 
to  the  contagiousness  of  favus.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Gruby  proTS  I 
nothing  in  its  favour,  for  the  instance  to  which  be  refers  is  merely  j 
one  of  the  formation  of  a  mucedinous  plant,  in  other  words,  of  a  crcHp  f 
of  mould,  upon  a  wounded  cryptogamic  plant.  The  identity  of  thV'  | 
mueedo,  with  the  "porrigophyte,"  or  plant  of  favus,  being  far  from  ] 
being  established.  I 

[Kemak  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  succeeded  in  inducing  the  disensa  | 
by  inoculation ;  but  Fuchs,  Gruby,  Vogel  and   others  failed.      G.  / 
Simon  introduced  portions  of  the  crust  of  porrlgo  into  smalt  inuisioas 
made  in  the  neck,  in  two  boys,  but  without  success.]  { 

The  seat  of  development  of  favus  affords  a  common-sense  negatirw  | 
to  the  notion  of  propagation  by  seeds  or  sporules ;  and  if  it  be  true,  | 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  plant-like  production  has  j 
nothing  in  common  with  plants  but  its  form — a  form  which  is  as  cod-  i 
stant  in  animal  structures  as  in  plants — the  vegetable  theory  of  tlM  I 
disease  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  I 

I  will  now  addnce  a  different  line  of  argument.  In  the  course  of  "1 
my  long  connexion  with  the  St.  Pancraa  Infirmary,  1  have  seen  not  \ 
more  than  six  cases  of  favus ;  in  no  one  instance  was  there  reason  to  I 
euspeot  the  disease  to  have  originated  in  contagion,  and  certainly  I 
there  was  no  example  of  its  transmission  to  others.  In  a  well  marked  ( 
illustration  of  this  disorder,  the  features  of  which  I  have  preserved  i 
by  delineation,'  the  patient,  a  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  I 
favus  for  seven  years.  Ho  was  brought  up  with  n  brother  and  sister;  I 
and,  on  the  last  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disorder,  was  one  of  I 
a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  hoys.  He  remained  in  the  I 
achuol  until  the  disease  was  fairly  developed  over  the  greater  part  of  J 
his  head,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Infirmary,  where  lie  WH  J 
accustomed  to  play  with  several  invalid  companions.  Now,  during! 
the  whole  course  of  bis  association  with  other  children,  although  be  f 
partook  of  their  games  without  restraint,  although  he  washed  in  ths  | 

'PoitrtitiofDUMMioftheSkia.     FaKJculu*  I. 
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same  water,  and  used  the  same  towel  and  comb,  the  disease  was  never 
communicated  to  others — it  never  extended  beyond  himself. 

Bateman,  who  was  an  uUra-contagionist,  and  gave  the  specific  title 
of  ^'  contagiosum"  to  a  very  harmless  form  of  disease  of  the  sebipa- 
rous  glands — namely,  the  ^'  small  sebaceous  tumours"  of  my  clasnfi* 
cation,  opens  his  history  of  diseases  of  the  scalp  by  the  observation 
that  ^^  the  porrigo  is  a  contagious  disease."  This  sweeping  condem- 
nation is  immediately  followed  by  an  exception  in  favour  of  porrigo 
larvalis ;  to  which  might  have  been  addea,  without  any  hesitation, 
porrigo  favosa  and  porrigo  decalvans ;  so  that,  on  the  threshold  of 
inquiry  into  the  contagiousness  of  porrigo,  one  half  the  species  of  that 
writer  might  have  been  declared  at  once  to  be  free  from  imputation. 
The  remaining  three  species,  or,  as  I  have  shown,  two,  for  porrigo 
furfurans  and  porrigo  scutulata  are  stages  of  the  same  disease,  are, 
therefore,  the  only  affections  about  which  any  doubt  can  exist  in  the 
minds  of  persons  conversant  with  cutaneous  diseases. 

The^  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  account  of 
favus  (porrigo  lupinosa)  which  is  given  by  Bateman  is,  that  he  cannot 
have  been  familiar  with  the  disease,  and  that  his  description  is  not 
drawn  from  nature,  but  composed  from  the  writings  of  the  older  medi- 
cal authors,  who,  in  this  instance,  had  certainly  observed  the  disorder 
very  imperfectly.  The  term  ^^ porrigo"  he  tells  us  was  adopted  by 
Willan  ^'  nearly  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Celsus, 
who  included  the  moist  and  ulcerating,  as  well  as  the  dry  and  fur- 
furaceous,  eruptions  of  the  scalp  under  this  denomination."  He  fur- 
ther observes,  that  ^^  numerous  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have 
designated  the  varieties  of  the  disease  (porrigo)  by  distinct  names, 
such  as  crusta  lactea,  alopecia,  pityriasis,  favi,  achores,  scabies  capi- 
tis, &c.;  but  the  most  intelligent  observers  have  pointed  out  toe 
identity  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  eruptions  ;"  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  ^^  ancient  and  modern  writers"  were  greatly 
superior,  in  point  of  discrimination,  to  the  ^^  most  intelligent  obser- 
vers;" for,  of  a  surety,  nothing  can  be  more  widely  dissimilar  or  non- 
identical  than  the  diseases  represented  by  the  six  designations  men- 
tioned above.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  facts,  and  something  in 
the  shape  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  not 
only  the  contagion  of  favus,  but  also  the  qualification  of  Bateman  to 
speak  to  the  subject.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  plates 
of  cutaneous  diseases  published  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  there  is  not 
one  which  represents  favus. 

Plumbe  commences  Iiis  treatise  on  porrigo  by  adverting  to  '^  its 
known  infectious  nature."  He  alludes  to  favus  only  as  the  crusted 
stage  of  common  ringworm,  and  that  so  lightly  that  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  have  observed  the  disease  with  attention.  On  its  conta- 
gious property  he  is  obviously  no  authority. 

It  appears  that  favus,  which  is  rare  in  this  country,  is  common  in 
France.  "Next  to  eczema  and  impetigo,"  says  Rayer,  "favus  is 
the  most  common  of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  hairy  scalp." 
Again,  he  observes,  "  favus  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  is  readily 
communicated  among  children  who  make  use  of  the  same  comb  and 
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brush,  especially  if  any  slight  excoriation  happen  to  exist  on  the 
scalp."  He,  furthermore,  adduces  the  evidence  of  Willan,  in  proof 
of  the  eontagiouB  qualities  of  the  disease,  and  concludes  with  the 
erroneous  observation  that  "  the  complaint  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land." 

Bictt  records  that  favns  is  "  evidently  contagious,  but  in  some  cases 
the  attempt  to  produce  infection  has  entirely  failed,"  Gibert  ob- 
serves, that  tho  "contagiousness  of  favus  is  acknowledged  by  almost 
all  pathologistfi ;"  he  then  unfortunately  adduces  the  evidence  of 
Bateman,  and,  after  making  mention  of  some  instances  which  prove 
too  much,  he  finishes  up  with  the  following  remark  : — "  The  conta- 
giousness of  favus  is  then  an  established  fact."  In  fairness  to  him 
I  will  now  quote  his  illustrations,  however  little  weight  they  may  have 
with  myself.  "In  the  wards  of  Biett,  two  or  three  instances  have 
been  seen  of  the  propagation  of  this  disease  by  the  act  of  kissing, 
the  disorder  making  its  appearance  in  these  cases  around  the  mouth 
and  on  the  chin.  In  a  patient  who  wore  a  wig  which  had  belonged 
to  a  person  affected  with  favus,  the  latter  disease  broke  out  on  the 
arms  and  legs.  This  cnrioua  circumstance  was  explained  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  wig  always  came  off  during  the  man's  sleep,  and 
was  found  in  the  bed  in  contact  either  with  bia  arms  or  legs.  Some 
years  since,  M.  Guersent  had  occasion  to  see,  in  a  school,  twelve 
children  who  were  successively  attacked  with  favus  within  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  a  child 
affected  with  that  disorder." 

There  is  too  much  of  a  blind  and  unthinking  deference  to  the  slate- 
ments  of  predecessors  in  all  these  examples.     In  some  instances,  I 
make  no  doubt,  that  the  case  was  not  favus  at  all;  and  in  others, 
communication  by  contact  has  been  admitted  with  too  little  conside- 
ration.    The  breaking  out  of  a  disease  in  a  number  of  children  breath- 
ing the  same  air,  partaking  of  the  same  food,  and  living  under  tha 
same  hygienic  influence,  is  a  circumstance  of  daily  occurrence,  nm^ 
one  totally  distinct  from  contagion ;  and  if,  as  I  have  shown,  a  frw , 
association  continued  for  years  between  an  affected  individual  an*^ 
others  has  failed  in  transmitting  the  disease,  the  power  of  transmis*^ 
sion  may  be  reasonably  doubted.     It  is  cheering  to  find  an  originid4l 
thinker  like  Alibert  refusing  his  assent  to  the  current  belief  in  ibt 
contagiousness  of  favus. 

Finally,  whether  we  regard  favus  in  its  origin,  in  its  developmen^l 
or  in  its  essential  nature,  or  whether  we  look  at  its  phenomena  in  H 
social  point  of  view,  its  extreme  rarity,  and  the  indisposition  to  trans* 
mission  which  it  erinces  when  closely  observed ;  in  each  and  everyO 
-   of  these  features  of  the  disease,  we  shall  find  reasonable  grounds  foFT 
doubting  its  propagation  by  contagion.     My  own  careful  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  have  forced  on  my  mind  the  conclusion,  that/(ifua4 
Iff  not  contagious. 

700.  Treatment. — The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  this  dis> 
case  are  two  in  number,  the  first  being,  to  restore  the  defeotiT^ 
powers  of  the  constitution  ;  the  second,  to  restore  the  local  power  (' 
the  skin. 
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The  fulfilment  of  the  first  indication  calls  for — improved  hygionic 
conditions,  improved  diet,  tonic  alterative  medicines;  that  of  the 
second  requires  the  aid  of  local  remedies  belonging  to  the  class  of 
abluents,  stimulants.  The  four  great  hygienic  principles — ^namely, 
air,  exercise,  clothing,  and  ablution,  deserve  the  first  and  especial 
attention  in  this  disease.  Favus  is  usually  engendered  in  the  confined 
and  malarious  homes  of  squalid  misery,  and  the  most  opposite  condi- 
tions to  these  should  be  selected  in  our  treatment ;  the  patients  should 
be  sent  to  a  spot  located  on  a  dry  soil,  breathed  upon  on  all  sides  by 
a  bracing,  healthy  air,  uncontaminated  by  the  steams  and  impurities 
which  rise  from  the  congregated  aboaes  of  human  beings.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  sleeps  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated;  it 
should  be  large  and  lofty;  he  should  lie  in  a  separate  bed,  and 
the  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  room  should  be  as  few  as 
possible. 

The  subjects  of  this  disease  are  for  the  most  part  children,  there- 
fore exercise  is  a  paramount  necessity.  The  physical,  and  not  least 
important,  education  of  children  consists  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
moving,  building  up  a  healthy  structure^  and  fiimishing  that  structure 
with  a  sound  constitution  and  sound  mind.  If  the  physical  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  well  and  truly  performed.  Nature  will  have  no  time 
for  pathological  actions. 

The  clothing  of  children  suffering  under  this  disease  should  be  care- 
fully adapted  to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season.  It  should  be  kept  strictly  clean,  and  frequently  changed. 
Ablution  is  another  important  consideration.  The  sponge  bath  should 
be  used  daily.  Local  ablution  is  of  little  value  in  comparison  with 
general  sponging. 

Attention  to  the  diet  of  persons  suffering  under  favus  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  As  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  animal  and  nu- 
tritious, and  only  moderately  fluid.  Much  vegetable  food  should  be 
avoided,  and  all  matters  which  obviously  disagree  with  the  stomach. 
The  best  directed  medical  treatment  can  do  but  little  when  the  diet 
is  based  on  a  meagre  standard. 

The  medicine  which,  above  all  others,  is  best  adapted  for  favus  is 
iron.  The  formula  is  not  very  material.  I  have  used  the  citrate, 
acetate,  and  sesquichloride ;  and  the  latter  I  prefer.  The  dose  which 
I  prescribe  for  a  child  of  ten  years  is  ten  drops  of  the  tinctura  ferri 
sesquichloridi  on  sugar,  three  times  in  the  day.  The  iodide  of  iron 
is  also  a  useful  remedy.  When  the  powers  of  the  system  are  much 
enfeebled,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  an  excellent  remedy,,  well 
adapted  for  children  from  being  compounded  in  the  form  of  a  syrup. 
Where  iron  produces  heat  and  dryness  of  the  mucous  membranes 
with  fcverishness,  I  use  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  either  as  a  sherbet, 
or  combined  with  tincture  of  orange-peel  or  gentian. 

If  there  be  any  tendency  to  strumous  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
or  mesenteric  glands,  I  should  recommend  the  oleum  jecoris  aselli ; 
and  if  any  tendency  to  slenderness  and  flexure  of  bones,  lime  water. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
body  should  be  watched  and  regulated  by  the  usual  means ;  but,  as  a 
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general  rule,  aperients  and  purgatives  are  injurious,  and  ahould  be 
avoided. 

To  restore  the  local  powers  of  tlie  skin,  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  local  remedies.  In  the  6rat  place,  the  crusts  must  be  re- 
moved, a  manccuvre  which  is  easily  accomplished,  by  impregnating 
the  scalp  thoroughly  with  oil,  at  bed-time,  and  washing  it  in  the 
morning  with  water  and  soap.  A  few  repetitions  of  thia  process  will 
suffice  to  clear  away  the  crusts  effectually.  The  same  end  may  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  linen  compress  moistened  with  a  weak  solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  an  oiled  silk  cap  worn  for  two  or  three 
nights ;  or  by  a  poultice.  I  am  not  favourable  to  the  practice  of  fre- 
quent ablution  with  soap.  When  the  crusts  are  once  removed,  a  sa- 
ponaceous ablution  is  not  again  required  until  they  re-collect;  nor  do 
I  approve  of  shaving  the  head;  the  only  gronnd  for  this  practice  be- 
ing cleanliness. 

I  now  come  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  alter  and  suspend  the 
abnormal  actions  taking  place  in  the  skin,  while  nature  restores  by 
degrees  its  wonted  functions.  The  agents  for  effecting  this  purpose 
are  local  atimnlants,  and  the  best  of  these  the  Oeratum  Tiglii,  con- 
taining from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  the  oil  to  the  ounce  ;  the  unguen- 
tum  hydrargyri  nitratie,  diluted  one-half;  the  unguentum  hydrar- 
gyri  nitrico-oxydi,  diluted  in  similar  proportion ;  the  compound  sulphur 
ointment,  or  the  sulphuret  of  potash  lotion  (3j  ad  Oj,)  with  ceratnm 
camphorie,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  In  chronic  cases,  where  the 
above  remedies  may  have  failed,  they  might  be  used  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form.  I  am  less  favourable  to  strong  applications  now 
than  when  I  began  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases;  but  in  some 
instances  I  have  derived  benefit  from  tincture  of  iodine,  and  a 
spirituous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Devergie  recommends 
touching  the  crusts  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid. 
Creasote  and  tar  I  never  use,  on  account  of  their  powerful  odour; 
and  in  this  disease  they  possess  no  especial  virtue.  The  iodide  of 
sulphur  I  have  found  to  exhibit  no  superiority  over  simpler  remedies. 

An  unfounded  notion  has  long  prevailed  among  writers  on  cuta- 
neous disorders,  t4tat  the  hairs  in  this  disease  act  as  a  source  of  irri- 
tation. Some  have  considered  the  roots  of  the  hairs  to  be  the  seat 
of  origin  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  loosening  of  the  hairs  is  an 
idea  that  has  been  commonly  entertained.  Plumbe  was  a  warm  ad- 
vocate for  the  removal  of  all  loosened  hairs  by  means  of  the  forceps. 
Rnyer  observes,  *'  in  old  standing  cases'of  Favus  of  the  scalp,  every 
method  of  treatment  into  which  the  avulsion  or  removal  of  the  hair 
does  not  enter  as  an  clement  is  incomplete,  and  unworthy  of  being 
entitled  curative."  "  The  oldest  system  of  this  kind  consisted  in 
tearing  out  the  hair  violently  by  means  of  some  adhesive  plaster, 
which  was  applied  or  spread  over  the  scalp.  To  prepare  this  plaster, 
it  was  customary  to  mix  four  ounces  of  rye-flour  in  a  pint  of  cold 
white  wine  vinegar;  the  mixture  was  set  upon  the  fire  and  stirred 
continually,  whilst  half  an  ounce  of  the  dcuto-carbonato  of  copper 
(verdigrise)  in  powder  waa  added;  it  was  boiled  for  an  hour,  after 
which  four  ounces  of  black  pitch,  the  same  quantity  of  rcsiB,  and  six 
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ounces  of  Borgundy  pitch  were  added.  When  all  these  ingredients 
were  melted  and  incorporated,  six  ounces  of  antimonial  ethiops  (an 
alloy  of  mercury  and  antimony  obtained  by  long  trituration)  in  fine 
powder,  were  thrown  into  the  mixture,  which  was  stirred  till  it  had 
acquired  what  was  held  to  be  a  proper  consistency.  The  plaster  thus 
prepared  was  spread  upon  a  stoutish  black  cloth,  which  was  slit  in 
different  directions  before  being  applied,  to  prevent  it  from  forming 
any  crease,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  subsequently  removed  in  stripes. 

^'  The  plaster  was  applied  to  the  head,  after  having  got  rid  of  the 
incrustations,  by  softening  them  with  cataplasms,  and  having  clipped 
oS*  the  hair  as  close  to  the  skin  as  it  could  be  done  with  scissors. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  the  plaster  was  removed  rapidly 
the  contrary  way  of  the  hair;  and  a  second  was  put  on,  which  was 
likewise  removed  in  the  same  manner,  three  or  four  days  after  its  ap- 
plication. The  plaster  was  subsequently  renewed,  every  second  day, 
taking  care  to  have  the  head  shaved  when  this  measure  appeared  ne- 
cessary. As  may  be  conceived,  and  as  was  intended,  these  plasters, 
each  time  they  were  removed,  tore  out  a  quantity  of  hair,  more  or 
less  considerable.  The  first  applications  were  attended  with  cruel 
Bufferings ;  the  agony  became  less  and  less  severe  as  progress  was 
made  in  the  treatment.  Nevertheless,  the  pain  was  still  so  great  at 
a  month's  end,  that  children  might  be  heard  screaming  dreadfully 
when  the  plaster  was  removed ;  after  the  third  month,  the  pain  of 
the  dressing  became  less  intolerable.*'  As  a  commentary  on  this 
barbarous  proceeding,  the  Messrs.  Mahon  affirm,  ^^  that  they  saw  a 
child  die  two  days  after  having  had  this  horrible  operation  performed 
on  its  scalp." 

The  Messrs.  Mahon  pursue  a  different  process  for  withdrawing  the 
hair  in  this  disease.  They  cut  it  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  apply 
poultices  to  soften,  and  thorough  washing  with  soap  to  remove  the 
crusts,  and  then  comb  the  hair  repeatedly,  in  order  to  draw  out  all 
the  loosened  hairs.  After  this  preparatory  process  is  accomplished, 
they  rub  daily  into  the  scalp,  for  about  a  fortnight,  a  moderately 
stimulating  application,  consisting  chiefly  of  lime  and  subcarbonate  of 
potash,^  in  the  form  of  ointment,  and  continue  washing  and  combing 
as  before.  For  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  and  until  the  cure  is 
established,  this  treatment  is  pursued  with  longer  intervals,  no  day 
being  permitted  to  pass  over  without  a  thorough  ablution. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  treatment  of  the  Messrs.  Mahon,  which  has 
proved  the  most  successful  ever  pursued,  does  no  more  than  fulfil  the 
local  indications  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  principles  of 
treatment  developed  in  this  chapter.  These  gentlemen  call  their  oint- 
ment "depilatory,"  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  popular  error  of  re- 
garding the  hairs,  which  are  really  harmless,  as  irritants.  Their  sys- 
tem is  simply  a  moderately  stimulating  plan,  wanting,  to  give  it  per- 
fection, the  constitutional  treatment  above  recommended. 

'  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  M.  Chevallier,  the  remedies  of  the  MM.  Mahon 
are  composed  of  slaked  lime,  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  charcoal.  Thev  ose  three  ap- 
plications of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  once  a  week  they  sprinkle  a  depilatory 
powder  among  the  hair,  which  they  tabsequently  eomb  out. 
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M.  Petel  has  proposed,  as  an  imitation  of  MM.  Mnbon's  remedies, 
an  ointment  and  powder  as  foUowa : — 

B  B 

Sodx  lubcarb.  p.  ixi  Calcii  Tivi,  Jij. 

CalcU  vivi,  ^.  Ctcbonit  lignl,  3ij. 

Anungim,  gij.  M. 

The  ointment  is  to  be  used  daily  after  washing,  and  after  the  rp- 
moval  of  the  crusts ;  and  tlie  powder  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  ocalp 
with  the  new  of  causing  the  fall  of  the  hair. 
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703.  Under  the  influence  of  constitutional  syphilis,  eruptions  arc 
developed  on  the  skin,  which  may  assume  any  one  of  the  elementary 
forms  of  inflammation  of  the  derma,  and  of  its  glands  and  follicles, 
which  are  characteristic  of  disease  of  this  tissue.  Thus,  of  the  group 
of  congestive  inflammations  there  is  not  nnfrequently  met  with  a 
eyphilitic  roseola,  syphilitic  erythema,  and,  occasionally,  a  syphilitic 
urticaria.  Appertaining  to  the  group  of  effusive  inflammations  is  an 
eruption  of  vesicles,  constituting  vesicular  syphilis.  Suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  derma  offers  several  forms  of  pustular  syphilis ;  pa- 
pular inflammation  of  the  derma,  syphilitic  papulse  and  tubercles ;  ami 
squamous  inflammation  of  the  derma,  syphilitic  lepra,  and  psoriasis. 
Besides  the  preceding  disorders,  which  have  their  especial  seat  in  the 
tissues  of  the  derma,  the  sebiparous  glands,  with  their  efferent  hair-fol- 
licles, become  the  subjects  of  syphilitic  acne,  and  the  hair-follicles  of 
that  alteration  which  gives  rise  to  syphilitic  alopecia. 

704,  Syphilitic  cutaneous  eruptions  arc  aometimcB  developed  con- 
currently with  the  primary  signs,  bat  more  frequently  are  of  secondary 
origin,  being  associated  with  one  or  more  of  those  symptoms  which 
are  indicative  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  occurring  after  the  lapse  of 
a  variable  period  of  time,  frequently  of  several  weeks,  and  even  of 
months.  For  the  most  part  they  are  chronic  in  their  character  ami 
progress,  but,  in  some  few  instances,  are  attended  with  symptoms  of 
acute  inflammation,  particularly  when  they  belong  to  the  congestive 
group,  or  are  produced  simultaneously  with  the  primary  syphilitic  af- 
fection. 

Syphilitic  cutaneous  eruptions  are  developed  most  frequently  on 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  in  which  the  capillary  circulation  is  consequently  most 
active.  Hence  we  find  them  ohcn  on  the  face,  the  forehead,  the  neck, 
the  wrists,  and  hands ;  sod,  next  in  frequency,  on  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  extremities. 
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705.  There  are  certain  signs  which  distinguish  syphilitic  erapttons 
from  all  others,  and  may  he  regarded  as  pathognomonic;  these  are,  a 
dulness  and  coppery  hue  in  the  tint  of  redness,  or  a  lividity  in  Uie 
colour  of  the  patches ;  a  brownish  or  greenish  stain  left  upon  the  skin 
after  their  decline ;  an  earthy  hue  of  the  skin ;  sometimes  a  disagree- 
able  odour  of  the  perspiration ;  and  a  circularity  in  the  form  of  the 
patch.  These  signs,  conjoined  with  their  usual  seat  on  the  face  and 
trunk,  and  especially  their  association  with  other  symptoms  of  secon- 
dary syphilis,  such  as  ulceration,  or  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  iritis,  or  periostitis,  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  eat- 
rect  diagnosis  of  their  nature.  The  crusts  which  succeed  to  the  pustular 
forms  of  syphilis  are  remarkable  for  their  greenish  or  blackish  hue, 
their  thickness  and  density.  And  the  scales  of  the  squamous  affec- 
tions are  characterised  by  thinness,  and  by  their  dull  and  grayish 
tint. 

SYPHILITIC  URTICARIA. 

706.  This  eruption  is  a  rare  form  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  disorder, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  urticaria,  but  is  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  forms  pf  that  ezanthem  by  the  pathognomonic  characters 
of  syphilitic  disease.  Alibert  describes  syphilitic  urticaria  under  the 
name  of  ^^syphilide  postulense  orti6e."^ 

SYPHILITIC  R08B0LA. 

707.  Syphilitic  roseola  is  the  most  common  form  of  congeatiYe  sy- 
philitic eruption.  It  resembles,  in  general  characters,  common  roBeolai 
makes  its  appearance  under  an  acute  type,  but  soon  passes  into  the 
chronic  form.  This  eruption  is  usually  met  with  in  assooiation  with 
gonorrhoea,  occasionally  it  occurs  with  primary  sores,  and  sometimes 
with  secondary  syphilis.  It  is  developed  on  the  limbs  and  trunk,  as 
well  as  on  the  face  and  forehead,  under  the  form  of  small,  irregulax, 
and  rounded  spots,  of  a  coppery  red  colour,  which  disappear  incom- 
pletely under  pressure  with  the  finger ;  they  are  attended  with  more 
or  less  itching,  occur  usually  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  some- 
times confluent.  The  spots  make  their  appearance  very  suddenly, 
often  in  the  course  of  a  single  night;  they  remain  for  a  few  days  at 
their  height,  and  then  fade  gradually  away,  being  followed  by  slieht 
desquamation,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  grayish  or  livid  stain,  which 
lasu  for  several  months. 

This  affection  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  roseola  by  the  dulness 
and  coppery  hue  of  its  patches,  by  the  permanence  of  the  stains  which 
succeed,  and  by  the  absence  of  febrile  symptoms.  Moreover,  the 
diagnosis  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  presence  of  gonorrheea  or  syp^is, 
either  in  the  primary  or  secondary  form.  There  is  some  danger,  at 
a  cursory  glance,  of  mistaking  syphilitic  spots  for  ephelis,  but  a  more 
careful  inspection  will  at  once  direct  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the 
two  diseases.  In  ephelis,  the  patches  are  irregular  in  their  form, 
large,  disposed  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  occupy  chiefly 
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the  front  of  the  cheet  and  abdomen.  Moreover,  they  are  ycHow  in  i 
colour,  attended  by  oonsidemble  itching,  and  covered  by  desqu^^ 
mating  epiderma.  The  syphilitic  apota,  on  the  contrary,  are  rounded,  j 
small,  few  in  number,  and  frequently  situated  solely  on  the  face  »II4  1 
forehead.  The  coppery  red  or  gray  colour,  again,  the  lesser  degresl 
of  itching,  and  tbe  absence  of  desquamation,  are  pathognomonic  ta[  J 
syphilitic  maculae. 

VESICDLAR    SYPHILIS. 

708.  Rupia  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  as  an  accompaninient  q^  I 
secondary  syphilis,  and  particularly  when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  T 
duration,  or  when  tbe  constitution  is  enfeebled  by  the  abuse  of  nie^  I 
cury,  or  by  hygienic  causes.  Other  forms  of  vesicular  disease  eoi^  ] 
Becutive  on  syphilis  are  r&ro.  Gibert  remarks  th&t  be  o 
instance  of  pemphigoid  syphilitic  eruption,  and  Biett  ha«  recorded  A«  I 
excellent  case  in  illustration  of  syphilitic  eczema. 

709.  Tbe  vesicles  of  cutaneous  syphilis  sometimes  i^sume  the  ordi>  i 
nary  characters  of  herpes,  at  others  those  of  eczema.  They  appew  j 
for  the  most  part  in  successive  eruptions,  and  are  distributed  irregiK  I 
larly  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  being  surrounded  by  ft-  I 
disk  of  redness  which  presents  the  cnatomary  copper-coloured  hue  of  j 
syphilitic  cutaneous  disease.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  fluid-  f 
contained  in  some  of  the  vesicles  is  absorbed,  while  others  burst,  ami 
form  a  thin  and  brownish  scale,  which  remains  adherent  for  some  time,  I 
The  spota  occupied  by  the  vesicles  are  marked  on  their  decline  by  %  j 
discoloured  stain,  resembling  that  which  succeeds  to  other  sypliilitio  j 
eruptions. 

Vesicular  syphilis  is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  ulcers^ 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  and  by  other 
Bymptoms  of  constitutional  disordor. 

PUBTDLAB   SYPHILIS. 

710.  An  eruption  of  pustules  is  not  an  unfrequont  form  of  accondfc 
ry  syphilis.     The  general  characters  of  this  eruption  are,  its  develop*  I 
mcnt  at  a  variable  period  after  the  primary  affection;  its  associatio^^J 
with  other  indications  of  syphilitic  disease;  its  appearance  under  ths'l 
form  of  pustules  raised  upon  a  hardened  base  {tubercular  pustules;)  orT 
surrounded  by  an  inflamed  areola  (ccthymatous  pustules;)  and  thfl' 
termination  of  the  eruption  either  in  &  discoloured  stain,  a  cicatrix, 
or  an  nicer. 

Pustular  syphilis  presents  two  principal  varieties,  the  pBydracioos 
or  tubercular  pustule,  ond  the  phlyzacious  or  ecthymatous  pustule.  But 
between  these  varieties  there  are  numerous  intermediate   degrcc8|*1 
both  in  respect  of  the  severity  of  the  eruption,  and  of  the  modiScatloif^l 
arising  out  of  the  particular  state  of  constitution  of  the  patient.         "^ 

(a.)    Tubercular  P%i»lule». 

711.  Tubercular  pustutca  bear  a  marked  similarity  to  a 
developed  upon  hardened  bases,  appearing  frequently  on  the  face  a 
forehead,  and  in  their  mildest  form  being  unaccompanied  by  surround- 

ng  inflammation.     They  are  tardy  in  their  course,  present  (be  ordb-.l 
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nary  colour  of  syplulitic  eruptions,  and  appear  in  saccessiye  crops; 
so  that,  at  the  same  yisit,  they  may  be  seen  at  every  stage  of  their' 
progress  to  maturity.  When  they  burst,  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain concretes  and  desiccates  into  a  thin,  yellowish-brown,  and  veir 
adherent  crust,  which  leaves  at  its  fall  a  discoloured  stain,  and  a  small 
white  and  circular  cicatrix,  with  a  pitted  centre. 

712.  In  a  more  severe  form  of  this  tubercular  pustule,  the  base  is 
of  larger  size  and  more  inflamed,  and  the  pustule,  at  its  apex,  contains 
a  greater  quantity  of  pus.  The  scabs  which  succeed  are  consequently 
of  larger  size,  and  of  a  dark  brown  and  blackish  hue. 

(b.)  Hcthymatous  Pu9tules. 

713.  Instead  of  the  conical  and  tubercular  base  of  the  preceding 
variety,  syphilitic  pustules  sometimes  put  on  the  characters  of  eothy* 
ma.  The  pustples  are  of  larger  size,  tney  are  flattened  upon  the  sur* 
face,  and  sometimes  even  depressed;  they  are  scarcely  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surroundine  skin;  they  contain  a  variable  quantity  of 
a  whitish-yellow-pus ;  they  have  a  hard  and  inflamed  base,  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  entire  body,  but  are  most  numerously  deve* 
loped  on  the  face  and  trunk.  On  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  the 
pustule,  thev  become  covered  by  a  thin,  yellowish-brown  crust,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  small  cicatrix  in  the  centre  of  a  livid  patch  of  a 
coppery  hue.  Sometimes  several  of  the  pustules  are  confluent;  the 
crust  which  results  is  exceedingly  thick  and  adherent,  and  at  its  fidl 
is  frequently  succeeded  by  an  ulcer  of  considerable  extent. 

714.  The  most  common  form  of  pustular  syphilis  (ecthyma  syphi* 
liticum)  is  constituted  by  pustules,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding  variety;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  cuscreet,  and  in  these 
latter  characters  approach  still  more  closely  in  resemblance  to  ecthy- 
ma. They  are  developed,  without  pain  or  inflammation,  chiefly  on 
the  limbs,  and  particularly  on  the  lower  extremities.  They  make 
their  appearance,  with  very  trifling  pain,  in  the  form  of  a  Uvid-co- 
loured  spot,  of  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  Upon  this  spot,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  epiderma  is  raised,  by  the  effusion  beneath 
it  of  a  dusky  purulent  fluid,  and  the  pustule  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
copper-coloured  and  purplish  areola.  When  the  pustule  bursts,  its 
contents  desiccate  into  a  hard,  round,  and  blackish  crust,  bounded 
by  a  circular  groove.  The  crust  is  very  closely  adherent,  remaining 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  leaving  at  its  fall  a  deep,  cir- 
cular ulcer,  with  hard,  livid  edges,  and  a  grayish  unhealthy  surface, 
upon  which  a  second  crust  speedily  forms.  The  ulcer  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  enlarge,  and  when  it  heals,  is  followed  by  a  round  and  perma- 
nent cicatrix. 

It  is  this  form  of  pustule  which  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
infants  labouring  under  syphilitic  disease.  The  pustules  are  large, 
oval,  flat,  and  superficial;  they  are  more  or  less  numerous,  and  are 
followed  by  blackish  crusts,  which  leave  unhealthy  ulcerations  at 
their  fall. 

Syphilitic  ecthyma  is  distinguished  from  the  common  form  of  that 
pustular  affection,  by  its  thick,  black,  and  adherent  crusts;  the  boun- 
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dary  groove  which  encircles  them;  the  deep  and  esoavated  circular 
ulcers  by  which  they  arc  awooeeded;  and  the  depreasod  cicatrix  left 
by  the  latter.     The  bright,  purplish-red  areola  of  common  ecthyma,, 
again,  is  widely  different  from  the  dull,  coppery  purple  of  the  eyphi-  j 
lilic  variety. 

PAPULAR  AND  TUBERCULAR  BVPHILIS. 

Tlo.  The  papular  eruption  (Plate  5,  c.)  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies or  succeeds  to  syphilis,  presents  the  general  characters  of  lU 
chen.  It  consists  of  small,  hard,  slightly  prominent,  conical  pimploB, 
having  a  coppery  hue,  and  aurronnded  here  and  there  by  a  purplisE' 
areola.  They  terminate  for  the  most  part  by  resolution  and  desqua- 
mation ;  in  some  few  instances  the  pimples  ulcerate  at  the  potota,  and 
become  covered  by  thin,  brownish  scales.  The  ulcerations  are  vorj 
rarely  so  extensive  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  cicatrices. 
Syphilitic  lichen  presents  itself  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

In  the  acute  form,  syphilitic  lichen  b  the  occasional  concomitant  I 
of  gonorrhcea,  and  when  it  accompanies  syphilis,  is  usually  a  primary  , 
affection.  The  papulte  are  exceedingly  numerous,  covering  the  entire  i 
body,  and  appearing  almost  simultaneously.  They  terminate,  in  a  i 
few  days,  in  resolution  and  desquamation,  some  few  of  the  pimples- 
occasionally  ulcerating  superficially.  Syphilitic  lichen  is  attended  , 
with  considerable  itching,  but  rarely  with  aymptoma  of  constitutional  i 
disturbance ;  when  these  occur,  they  are  limited  to  some  degree  of  I 
headache  and  feverishness,  and  disappear  very  speedily,  generaUy  ' 
with  the  primary  aymptoma  which  they  accompany.  i 

Id  the  chronic  variety  of  syphilitic  lichen,  the  pimples  are  as  large   ' 
S8  the  diameter  of  a  small  pea;  they  are  flat,  but  little  raised  abort  I 
the  surface,  indolent,  of  a  coppery  hue,  but  without  any  areola.    They  [ 
arc  frequently  clustered  together  in  considerable  numbers,  but  ars 
nnaccompanied  by  itching  or  other  symptoms,  local  or  general.    They 
are  exceedingly  tardy  in  their  progress,  commencing  in  the  first  in-  J 
stance  by  small  yellowish  spots,  which  gradually  rise  to  the  elevatioa*4 
of  pimples,  and  then  subside,  after  an  uncertain  duration,  with  equal 
slowness.     When  they  have  attained  their  complete  development,  they 
become  surmounted  by  small  thin  scales,  which  are  quickly  reproduced   ; 
as  frequently  as  they  fall,  or  arc  rubbed  off.     These  papulae  are  d&* 
veloped  chiefly  upon  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  upon  the  forehead  and 
Bcalp.     They  not  unfreqnently  accompany  other  syphilitic  eruptiona, 
particularly  the  pustular  form. 

The  peculiar  coppery  hue  of  syphilitic  lichen,  and  its  general  dis- 
tribution over  the  surface  of  the  body,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  i 
the  non-syphilitic  form,  which  is  usually  successire  in  its  eruption^'  f 
and  limited  to  a  single  region. 

STPniLITIC  TDBERCLBS. 
T16.  When  papulx  assume  a  large  size,  they  are  termed  tuhercleif,m 
and  this  form  of  syphilitic  cutaneous  disease  is  the  most  frequent  cri^ 
all  the  affections  which  accompany  the  secondary  disorder.     The  sy* 
philitic  tubercles  present  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  their  geno-  1 
ral  characters — viz.,  their  livid  and  coppery  discoloration,  tlfeir  sIoif 
29 
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and  indolent  course,  and  their  oooorrence,  as  a  common  seat^  Qpon 
the  face,  particularly  on  the  forehead  and  nose ;  but  they  also  exoibit 
considerable  differences  in  relation  to  their  size,  their  number^  their 
form,  their  arrangement,  their  progress,  and  their  termination,  which 
constitute  so  many  varieties  of  the  affection. 

717.  Thus  in  one  variety^  the  tubercles  are  small,  never  exceeding 
the  bulk  of  a  pea ;  they  are  numerous,  disposed  in  the  form  of  cir- 
cular rings,  flattened,  and  surmounted  by  a  small,  thin  scale.  Their 
usual  seat  is  the  forehead,  the  scalp,  and  neck,  and  they  leave  behind 
tliom,  on  their  decline,  a  livid  red  stain. 

AVhen  the  small  tubercles  composing  these  circles  are  covered  with 
scales,  the  affection  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  lepra  which  has 
healed  in  the  centre.  But  the  distinction  between  the  two  diseased 
is  marked  by  the  individuality  and  thinness  of  the  scales  in  cooopari- 
son  with  those  of  lepra,  their  evident  connexion  with  distinct  tubercles, 
and  the  syphilitic  tint  which  invests  the  latter. 

718.  In  a  second  variety  the  tubercles  are  larger,  arranged  in 
groups,  or  dispersed  without  order  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  they 
are  irregular  in  their  form,  smooth  and  shining  in  their  aspect,  nn* 
attended  by  pain,  heat,  or  exfoliation,  and  rest  stationary  for  years. 
When  partial  in  their  distribution,  their  common  seat  is  the  nose  and 
cheeks. 

719.  In  a  third  variety  the  tubercles  are  large,  round,  and  few  in 
number,  indolent,  of  a  violet-red  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  copper- 
coloured  areola.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  the  tubercles  becomes 
inflamed  and  painful,  the  surrounding  skin  is  congested^  and  assumes 
a  purplish-red  colour,  and  an  ulcer  is  established  upon  the  summit  of 
the  elevation.  The  ulcer  is  speedily  covered  by  a  tnick  dark-coloured 
crust.  The  ulcer  extends  deeply;  other  tubercles  and  other  ulcera- 
tions form,  and  run  their  separate  course,  the  crusts  falling  at  short 
intervals,  and  being  replaced  by  fresh  crusts.  Sometimes,  by  the 
communication  of  several  ulcerations,  an  irregular  ulcer  of  large  size, 
and  covered  by  a  thick  sreenish-black  crust,  results.  When  these  ul- 
cers occur  on  the  face,  their  most  frequent  seat,  a  portion  of  the  nose 
or  of  the  lip  may  be  destroye<l  by  their  extension. 

720.  In  a  fourth  variety,  the  tubercles  being  the  same  in  general 
appearance,  the  ulcerations  which  ensue,  instead  of  increasing  in 
depth,  extend  from  the  summit  of  the  tubercles  to  the  surrounding 
skin,  in  curved  lines,  which  assume  a  variety  of  curious  figures,  being 
in  one  place  serpentine,  and  in  another  forming  segments  of  circles, 
of  greater  or  smaller  diameter.  It  is  this  variety  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Alibert  as  the  %yphiUde  pustuleuse  serptginewe ;  the  ulce- 
ration is  superficial,  and  covered  by  a  thick,  blackish  crust,  and 
leaves,  upon  its  healing,  a  white  scam-like  cicatrix.  The  whole  body 
is  sometimes  covered  by  those  ulcerations  and  their  consequent  cica- 
trices. 

When  these  serpiginous  ulcerations  are  concealed  by  crusts,  they 
have  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  psoriasis  gyrata;  or  of 

'  Gibert  terms  thii  affection  tubertuUs  hirpttiformety  from  the  resemblance  which 
their  circles  bear  to  herpes  circinnatus. 
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lepra  in  progress  of  cure,  when  its  circles  are  broken  at  one  or  more 

fioints;  but  tbe  examination  of  the  disease  at  once  removes  all  simili- 
ude.  The  Bcalee  of  psoriasis  conceal  a  congested  and  elevated  sar- 
fiice,  and  not  a  superficial  ulcer.  Moreover,  the  colour  of  the  ajphi- 
lilic  affection  is  pathognomonic,  as  are  the  seams  and  cicatrices  nhich 
it  leaves  behind. 

721.  In  a  6fth  variety,  the  ulceration,  instead  of  spreading  to  the 
furrounding  skin  in  the  form  of  a  tortuous  band,  is  confined  to  a  nai> 
row  line,  which  crosses  the  tubercle,  and  cleaves  it  into  two  portions. 
From  this  linear  ulceration  a  quantity  of  offensive  secretion  is  poured 
out,  which  concretes  into  a  blackish  crust.  This  form  of  tuhercle 
occurs  upon  the  face,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  scrotum,  uu<J 
around  the  anua. 

This  tubercle,  in  its  form  and  size,  somewhat  resembles  the  eleva^ 
tions  of  lepra  guttata,  which  have  lost  their  scales.  But  the  linear 
ulceration  and  the  secretion  which  it  pours  out  are  diagnostic  of  tbfl 
syphilitic  disease.  Moreover,  lepra  guttata  is  rarely  ever  seen  upon 
the  scrotum,  while  it  is  abundantly  distributed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
body- 
Tubercular  eruptions  are  tbe  most  troublesome  forms  of  cutaneoitf 
eyphiJitic  disease,  on  account  of  the  tendency  which  exists  to  the  foiy 
luation  of  unhealthy  and  rebellious  ulcerations. 

BQCAUOUS  STPHILie. 

722.  Syphilitic  eruptions  occurring  at  a  longer  or  shorter  period  I 
after  the  primary  symptoms,  sometimes  present  the  character  of  siguiw'  f 
IbouB  disease.     The  scales  are  thin  and  grayish  in  their  colour,  audi  1 
are  developed  on  surfaces  which  are  very  slightly  raised,  and  of  t> 
copper-coloured  tint.     These  affections  usually  assume  tbe  appearanctf 
of  lepra  or  psoriasis;  they  are  chronic  in  their  course;  and  teiminat* 
by  resolution  and  desquamation. 

SYPHILITIC  LEPRA. 

723.  In  syphilitic  lepra,  which  corresponds  vrith  the  lepra  nigrican*  J 
of  AVillan,  the  affected  spots  are  of  small  siae,  varying  from  a  i&^  ] 
lines  to  the  diameter  of  a  shilling.     They  are  of  a  dull  grayish  OP  ' 
blackish  hue,  darker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and 
covered  by  thin,  grayish,  brittle,  slightly  adherent  scales.      Upoif 
their  decline,  tbe  elevations  look  smooth  and  shining,  and  they  learof  1 
behind  them,  at  their  disappearance,  a  livid  or  gray  stain,  which  en^  J 
dures  for  a  considerable  time.     The  whole  skin  frequently  presents  ■ 
yellowish,  tawny  hue,  and  yields  a  peculiarly  diBagrceable  odour. 

Sometimes  the  eruption  consists  of  small  roundish  spots,  having 
the  general  characters  of  lepra  guttata,  but  distinguished  from  thflfl 
sporadic  form  of  that  disease  by  tbe  purplish  and  copper-colourettf 
hue  of  the  elevations  upon  which  the  thin  white  scales  are  developedj^ 
Biett  considers  tbe  presence  of  a  narrow  white  border  of  epidermal 
around  each  of  these  spots  as  pathognomonic  cf  gypbilitic  psoriasis. 

The  eruption  is  developed  without  pain  or  itching,  or  anf  symp-  1 
tom  of  constitutional  disorder.  It  lasts  usually  from  six  to  eight  . 
weeks,  and  sometimes  for  a  longer  period. 
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STPHILITIC  PSORIABIS. 

724.  Sometimes  the  patches  are  of  yarions  size,  and  irregular  in 
their  form,  presenting  the  ordinary  appearance  of  psoriasis.  They 
consist  of  smooth,  shining,  copper-coloored  elevations,  Tery  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface,  ana  covered  with  thin,  whitish,  irregular 
scales.  The  patches  are  in  some  situations  isolated  and  discreet;  in 
others,  they  communicate,  forming  patches  of  considerable  extent. 
The  intermediate  skin  is  sallow,  and  more  or  less  discoloured.  This 
eruption  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  region  of  the  bod^,  while  at 
other  times  it  is  dispersed  over  the  entire  surface.  Syphilitic  psori- 
asis offers  no  disposition  to  the  formation  of  chaps  and  fissures,  as  oc- 
curs in  the  sporadic  disease. 

Occasionally,  syphilitic  psoriasis  appears  in  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  but  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  development 
of  the  eruption  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  these  cases,  the 
palms  or  soles  are  covered  by  a  scaly  incrustation,  consisting  of  dry 
and  brittle  lamin»,  which  conceal  a  surface  of  a  violet  tint,  and 
somewhat  dense  in  texture,  but  not  elevated  above  its  natural  leveL 

The  syphilitic  squamous  affections  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
bv  pustular  eruptions.  They  are  di£Scult  of  management,  and  some- 
tunes  exceedingly  obstinate  under  treatment. 

725.  Treatment. — When  syphilitic  eruptions  put  on  the  characters 
of  acute  inflammation,  they  must  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies, both  generally  and  locally.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  a 
point  of  importance  to  regulate  the  secretions  at  the  outset  of  the 
treatment,  and  determine  what  organs  are  chiefly  disordered.  Vapour 
baths  are  valuable  agents  in  the  cure  of  syplnlitic  cutaneoos  erup- 
tions, by  relieving  cutaneous  congestion,  and  by  diffusing  over  a 
larger  surface  the  cutaneous  determination.  For  the  same  reason,  su- 
dorifics  have  obtained  considerable  reputation,  and  still  continue  to 
be  employed  as  adjuvantia  with  benefit  to  the  disease,  the  most  ap- 
proved sudorifics  being  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  and  mezereum. 

In  cases  where,  instead  of  assuming  an  inflammatory  type,  the 

Eowers  of  the  constitution  are  reduced  below  their  proper  level,  it  be* 
ooves  us  to  have  recourse  to  opiates,  in  large  and  repeated  dosee,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 

When  the  general  indications  presented  by  the  particular  case  be- 
fore us  are  fulfilled,  we  may  commence  the  curative  treatment  by 
prescribing  some  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  iodine.  This  medi- 
cine is  invaluable  in  secondary  syphilis,  and  is  regarded  with  justice 
as  almost  specific  in  its  effects.  The  formula  to  which  I  am  disposed 
to  give  the  preference,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  three 
grains,  three  times  a-day  at  first,  and  increasing  them  as  the  symp- 
toms may  indicate. 

Next  to  iodine,  the  bichloride  of  mercury  counts  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  advocates ;  Biett  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this  remedy,  which  he 
prescribes  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

B 

Bichloride,  gr.  xij. 
Opiocn,  gr.  xz. 
M. 
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Divide  into  thirty-six  pills,  and  give  one  every  morning,  increasing 
the  dose  by  degrees,  and  discontinuing  the  medicine  from  time  to 
time,  in  case  the  bowela  may  be  too  much  afTected.  By  others,  the 
medicine  is  preferred  in  solution,  either  with  or  without  opium. 

Compounds  of  iodine  and  mercury  arc  also  deserving  of  trial  in 
obstinate  cases  of  syphilitic  eruption.  A  compound  frequently  em- 
ployed on  the  continent  ia  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury  witn  guaiucura 
powder,  in  the  form  oF  pills.  M.  Gibert  has  lately  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  a  formula  which  he  terms  sy- 
rup of  iodnretted  deuto-ioduret  of  mercury,  (strop  de  deuto-iodnre- 
ioilurt'.)     The  formula  for  this  syrup  is  the  following : — 


.  50  psiU. 

naier 50    ■• 

DiiBolvc,  Gltir,  and  add  of  limple  ijrup  SIOl)    " 

The  average  dose  is  from  four  to  six  drachms. 

M.  Gibert  speaks  very  highly  of  this  medicine,  which  agrees  wil  ^ 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  adults,  children,  or  the  aged;  healthy  or  Cftf! 
chectic. 

Rayer  extols  mercurial  ointment  administered  internally  for  » 
month  or  six  weeks;  he  remarks  that  the  absorption  of  the  mercutyc 
13  more  regular  and  continuous  when  this  remedy  is  used  than  wheti 
any  other  mercurial  is  employed.  Whenever  any  affeclion  of  the 
{;uma  is  apparent,  he  diminishes  the  dose,  or  stops  it  for  awhile,  to 
resume  as  soon  as  the  effect  has  passed  away.  The  formula  ap- 
proved by  Rayer  is  that  of  Sedillot, — namely, 


Ung.  mercurial,  fort,  .^ij. 
Sipon.  Cutiti«D>U,  3ij. 
Pulv.  et  mucilag.  illbes,  q 


Make  into  thirty-six  pills ;  two  or  three  lo  be  taken  daily.  It  ia  highly 
probable  that  the  oleaginous  solution  of  mercury  conveyed  in  this 
combination  may  offer  a  superiority  in  absorption  to  other  compounds. 

Whatever  the  remedy  may  be  that  ia  selected,  its  action  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  administration,  at  the  same  lime,  of  one  of  the  sudorific 
decoctions  above  recommended. 

The  local  applications  hold  in  the  first  rank,  emollient  baths :  these 
tire  useful  in  all  varieties  of  the  disease,  but  especially  in  the  stjuamous 
affections,  in  which  they  should  be  rendered  alkaline. 

Papulae  and  tubercles  may  be  stimulated  to  absorption  by  means  of 
an  ointment  of  ioduret  of  mercury,  or  iodoret  of  sulphur;  or  if  ihey 
be  situated  around  the  anua,  or  upon  the  scrotum,  by  fumigations  of 
cinnabar. 

For  ulcerations  and  abrasions  of  the  surface,  a  weak  nitric  acid 
lotion,  with  or  without  opium,  is  the  best  application ;  or  to  relieve 
piiin,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  lotion. 

For  the  squamous  affections,  I  have  found  the  blue  pill  in  small 
dosea  taken  twice  a-day,  and  until  the  gums  are  slightly  tender,  a 
Epecifio  remedy. 
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CHAITER  XVIII. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ITCH- 
ANIMALCULE. 

ACARUS  SCABIEL 

727.  A  POPULAR  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  itch-animalcule 
is  probably  coeyal  with  the  first  development  of  scabies  in  the  human 
race,  since  we  find  that  the  earliest  writers  mention  it  as  possessing 
a  popular  synonym.  Our  dictionaries  afford  us  similar  information, 
and  most  obseryers  have  noticed  the  fact  that  a  living  creature  is  com* 
monly  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected,  by  members  of  their 
own  class,  and  by  fellow-sufferers. 

728.  The  earhest  scientific  information  relative  to  the  itch-animal- 
cules that  we  find  recorded,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
850  years  before  the  Christian  era.  For  we  are  informed  by  Moufet, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  chapter,  ^*De  syronibus,  acaris,  tineisque 
animalium,"  that  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with  these  8;m)ne8 — a 
statement  which  he  precedes  by  a  reproof  to  Thomas  a  Yeiga  for 
making  an  assertion  to  the  contrary.  For,  says  he,  ^^Syronem  anti-t 
quitate  ignotum  fuisse  Tho.  a  Yeiga  falsd  memorat,  nam  ipsum  axapiiiow 
Aristoteles  vocat."     (5  Histor.  Animal.,  cap.  82.) 

729.  That  the  itch-animalcule  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  names  siro  and  acarus  by  which  it  is  desig- 
nated, for,  according  to  Moufet,  both  of  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  language.  "  Syrones  item  dici  videntur,  o^o  row  (fvpdiyr  ipnfjv, 
quia  tractim  sub  cute  repunt"  And  again,  he  observes,  "*o  yap  owro- 
C^^  teste  Polluce  et  Sinda,  exiguum  ilium  dicitur,  quod  ab  exiguitate 
non  possumus  xfipai,  id  est,  dividere." 

730.  The  Arabians  were  also  acquainted  with  the  animalcule  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  we  find  Abinzoar,  in  the  twelfth  century,  thus 
speaking  of  them :  *^  Syrones  Assoalat  et  Assoab  dicti,  sunt  pedicelli 
subter  manuum  crurumque  et  pedum  cutcm  serpentes  et  pustulas  ibi- 
dem excitantes  aquS  plenas :  tarn  parva  animalcula,  ut  vix  visu  perspi- 
caci  discemi  valeant."^  But  Moufet  expressly  tells  us  that  Abinxoar  * 
is  the  only  one  amongst  the  ancient  authors  who  shows  any  knowledge 
of  scabies  and  of  the  proper  method  of  treating  it,  ^^  Horum  nullus 
antiquorum  meminit  prseter  Abinzoar  qui  morbum  hunc  vidit  et  cura- 
tionem  ejus  recto  instituit." 

731.  By  the  Romans  the  itch-animalcule  was  named  pedicelltis ; 
and  from  several  quotations  made  by  Moufet,  we  may  learn  that  the 
Roman  physicians  were  well  acquainted  with  it. 

'  Moufety  Tbeatram  Insectorom,  p.  2G6. 
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ScAUQEH,  in  his  letter  to  Gardnnns  in  1557,  remarks  thnt  the  ncnms 
is  globular  in  form,  and  so  minute  as  to  be  acnrcely  perceptible.  The 
Turinians,  he  observes,  called  it  S',-irro,  and  the  Gascons,  briganU 
The  little  creature  lives  in  canals  which  it  burrows  in  the  epiderma, 
and  when  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  nail,  exhibits  a  certain  de- 
gree of  movement,  which  is  much  increaaed  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
When  crushed  between  the  nails,  a  alight  noise  ia  heard,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  is  perceived.' 

Gabucisos  observes,  "Ad  nostra  tempera  quoddam  supplicii  genus 
indomita  fixditate  pervenit ;  in  manihus  exilia  (juidam  pedicollus,  lentc 
minor,  sub  cute  serpit." 

Ingrassias.  after  referring  to  the  statement  of  Abinzoar,  ohserves, 
"Excoriata  cute  ubi  minimus  iile  jonthus  varulusve,  cujusdam  amla* 
minis  instar  apparet,  exeunt  animalcula  viva,  tarn  parvuncula  ut  vix 
possint  vidori." 

JoBERTDS  very  aptly  compares  them  with  moles,  hot  unfortunately 
invalidates  his  testimony  by  supposing  them  to  be  the  hidden  cause  of 
porrigo,  for,  says  he,  "nascuntur  Biepe  in  capite  ct  pilorum  radices 
exeduDt,  qnos  Grieci  *p>j:o|3p«rov(,  r,itaroHpi«irQ(,  oijroi,  rpijojJopoK,  tineas 
peculiari  nomine  appellant." 

ALiiROVANDns,  also,  in  1596,  draws  attention  to  the  minute  size  of  the 
pedtcello,  its  resort  in  burrows  beneath  the  epiderma,  and  its  excita- 
tion of  vesicles.  He  remarks  that  we  need  sharp  eyes  and  a  good  light 
in  order  to  perceive  it, 

732.  MouPET,  in  the  famous  work  already  referred  to,  the  "Thea- 
trum  Insectorum,"  which  was  published  in  1634,  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  but  was  commenced  during 
the  preceding  century  by  Wotton,  Gessnor,  and  Penn,  gives  the  first 
account  of  the  itch -animalcule  published  by  an  English  writer.  In 
this  volume  we  find  recorded  a  very  complete  description  of  the  creature, 
and  the  most  important  facta  with  regard  to  it^  habits  are  accurately 
noted.  In  tratb,  but  little  is  known  on  this  subject,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  was  not  already  pointed  out  by  this  distinguished  writer. 
In  reference  to  their  size  and  form,  he  observes,  "Syronibua  nulla 
expresBft  forma  (ut  recte  Sealiger  notavit)  preterquam  globi :  vix  oculis 
cnpitur  magnitudo  tarn  pusilla,  ut  non  atomis  constare  ipsum,  scd  unum 
ease  ex  atomis  Epicurus  dixerit."  In  another  place  ho  remarks,  "  Ani- 
malcalum  est  omnium  minutissimnm ;"  its  colour,  "est  alhicanto,  capite 
cxecpto;  proprins  intucnti  nigricat,  vel  nigro  parum  rubet;"  and  it 
moves  briskly  when  liberated  from  confinement,  and  stimulated  by 
light  and  warmth.  "Extractus  acu  et  super  unguc  positas,  movet  se, 
.  ei  Bolis  etiam  calore  adjuvetur."  He  remarks  upon  the  burrowing 
habits  of  the  creature,  and  upon  the  situation  in  which  it  is  usually 
found,  "Itasub  cute  habitat,  ut  actia  cuniculif  pruritum  maximum 
loco  ingoneret;"  and  again,  "Mirum  eat  quomudo  tam  pusilla  bestiohi 
nullis  quasi  pedibus  incedens,  tam  longos  sub  cuticula  sutcos  peragai. 
Hoc  obiter  est  observandum,  syrones  istoa  non  in  ipsis  pustults  sed 
propo  habitare."     He,  moreover,  rebuts  the  notion  of  their  being  allied 

■EHKiiMio  104)  de  Subi^ibati  niun.  7,  15S1. 
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to  pediculi,  and  defends  Aristotle  against  such  an  insinoation.  '^Neqne 
syrones  isti  sunt  de  pedioulorum  genere  ut  Johannes  Langius  ex  Aria- 
totele  videtur  asserere :  nam  illi  extra  cutem  vivunt,  hi  vero  non :  neqve 
revera  Aristoteles  uUo  quod  sciam  scripto  inter  pediculos  acaroa  nu- 
meravit."  His  inference  respecting  their  origin,  drawn  from  their 
habitation,  savours  rather  of  the  times  than  of  the  truth.  ^^Blonim 
quippe  proprium  est  non  longe  residere  ab  humore  aqueo  in  vesiculft 
vel  pustulfi  collecto :  quo  absumpto,  vel  exsiccato,  brevi  omnes  interennt. 
Unde  colligimus,  quemadmodum  ex  sero  putrefacto  exoriantur,  sic 
eodem  vicissim  sustentantur."  Moufet  falls  into  the  pardonable  error, 
since  repeated  by  several  modern  authors,  especially  by  Linnseus,  of 
confounding  the  acarus  scabiei  with  the  acarus  domesticus*  Thus,  he 
remarks  that  the  syrones  are  produced  in  decayed  cheese  and  wax, 
and  when  found  in  these  substances,  as  well  as  in  leaves  and  dried 
wood,  they  are  termed  mites^  ^^sed  in  homine  wheale  worme$  dicuntur, 
et  Germanice  Seuren.'* 

733.  In  the  year  1654,  Augustus  Hauptmann,  a  German  physician, 
published  a  work  on  baths,  ^  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Acari  or  Sirones 
which  he  found  in  persons  affected  with  scabies.  These,  he  says,  are 
in  German  called  ^^  Reitliesen ;"  they  have  six  legs,  and  in  appearance 
they  resemble  the  mites  of  old  cheese.  To  Hauptmann  belongs  the 
credit  of  giving  the  first  figure  of  the  animalcule ;  which  is  referred 
to  by  Bonanni,  both  in  his  own  work  and  in  his  edition  of  Kircherius, 
in  the  following  terms :  ^^Monstrosam  eorum  figuram  cum  permultia  et 
oblongis  post  tergum  caudis  depinget." 

Haffenreffer,  in  1660,  also  a  German  physician,  alludes  to  the 
acarus  as  a  sj)ecies  of  pediculus  of  very  minute  size,  breeding  between 
the  epiderma  and  the  derma.' 

734.  In  1682,  a  short  notice  of  the  animalcule,  attributed  to  Et- 
MULLER,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *^  Acta  Eruditorum  Lip- 
sise."'  In  this  account  reference  is  made  to  Scali^er's  observation 
of  its  globular  form,  and  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Bohault  ^  of 
its  back  being  covered  with  scales :  ^^  Dorsum  sit  squammosum  seu 
squamis  coopertum."  The  author  gives  the  following  description  of 
them :  ^^  Colore  sunt  albicante  et  pedibus  exceptis,  qui  proprius  in- 
tuenti  nigricare  videntur,  pedibus  sex  instructi  sunt,  binis  utrinque 
mox  juxta  caput  positis,  quibus  talparum  ritu  canaliculos  sub  cuticulfi 
agcre,  ut  oblongos  non  rare,  quasi  sulcos,  trahere,  simulque  molestis- 
simum  pruritum  excitare  videntur."  The  paper  is  illustrated  with 
three  figures,  drawn  with  an  object-glass  of  low  power;  they  are  some* 
what  coarsely  executed,  but  afford  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of 
the  general  characters  of  the  animalcule. 

735.  During  the  following  year — namely,  in  1683,  Giovanni  Cosimo 
Bonomo  published  his  letter  to  Redi,'  which  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Lanzoni,^  in  1692.     An  abstract  of  this  letter  was  read  before  the 

*  Uhralten  Wolkensteiniichen  Warmen  Bad  und  Wasser  scbatzt,  8vo.    Dretden. 

*  Noeodochinm  catit  affectAt.    Ulin»,  1660. 

'  For  September,  1683,  p.  317.  «  Trac  Pbysic.,  par.  i.,  cap.  81, 1798. 

'  Ob§ervazioni  intorno  a  pelicelli  del  corpo  amano  del.  O.  Cot.  Bonomo,  in  ana  lettera 
al  Fr.  Redi. 

*  Obtervationet  circa  hamani  Corporia  Teredinem.    In  Miscell.    Nator.  Cnrioa.  for 
1633. 
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■  quale  si  genera  a  Rogno»i  in  pelle  e  rodendo  cagiona  un  atrutissiTJii  1 

■  pizzicore."  He  then  betook  himself  to  researches  with  the  view  o^l 
B  determining  the  truth  of  this  delinition,  in  which  he  waa  aided  by  hit  I 
*  friend  Hyacintho  Cestonio,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  Been  "  mvi* 

lierculas   propriis  e  scabiosia  filioUs  acQs   cxtremitate,  nescio  quid 
educere,  quod  in  Isere  roanQs  pollicis  ungue,  alteriua  manQs  pollicis 
ungue  compreasum,  in  ipsa  compressione  aliqucm  parvnm  aonum  faccre 
videtur,  hoc  autem  cduci  a.  minutioribus  taberculis  acabiosis,  perfecta 
nondum  aanie  scatentibus,  vel  ut  rocitant  immataris ;  mutua  quod 
itidem  charitate  inter   remigea  et  mancipia  Balnei  LiburnensJa,  Bi 
Bcabica  infeataret  fieri,  adnotavit."     Having  obtained  one  of  the  ani-  " 
malcuIeB,  Bonomo  examined  it  with  the  microacopo,  and  "found  it  tAJ 
he  a  very  minute  living  creature,  in  shape  reaembling  a  tortoise,  of  B(l 
whitish  colour,  a  little  dark  upon  the  back,  with  some  thin  and  long**  I 
haira,  of  nimblo  motion,  with  six  feet,  a  sharp  head,  with  two  little  V 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  snout."'  '  I 

Bonomo  givea  two  rude  figures  of  the  animalcule,  which  are  inforiof  I 
to  those  in  the  "Acta  Eruditorum,"  and  must  have  been  obaerved  witb"l 
a  bad  microscope.     He  also  delineates  its  "very  smalt  and  3Ca^cetj^4^ 
Tisible  white  egg,"  and  stands  alone  in  this  observation.    Two  remarlvi 
in  Bonomo'a  letter  are  especially  deserving  of  attention ;  the  first  i^  ' 
hia  comparison  of  the  iiro  with  a  little  bladder  of  water ;  and  thQ 
second,  his  observation  relative  to  their  habitation  in  vesicles,  "imr- 
maturis;"  both  of  which  are  invaluable  aa  aids  in  seeking  for  the 
animalcule. 

736.  MoRaAONt,  in  his  55th  Letter,  book  4,  contributes  his  evidence 
to  the  existence  of  the  itch-animalcnle  and  records  a  case  in  which  he 
flaw  the  creature  himself. 

737.  In  1691,  Philip  BoNANNi,  in  his"  Observationes  circa  viventi* 
qum  in  rebus  non  viventibus  reperiuntur,"  as  well  as  in  his  edition  of 
tlio  "  Rerum  Naturalium "  of  Kircherius,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Bochartus,  Kircherius,  and  Borcllns.  Kibchbrius  found  these  minute 
creatures,  "candidi  puncti  similitudinem,"  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  to  be  "animalia  piloaa  et  prorsus  urso  similia."  BokbllUS, 
he  observes,  "  histrioi  similia  facit ; "  but  this  author,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  describes  the  acarua  domesticus,  and  not  the  acarus  scnbiet;^ 
although  he  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  latter,  since,  in  bi%fl 
"  Historiarum  et  Observationura  Medico  Phyaicarum,' '  under  the  titl 

L  of  "  Ulcera  Pediculosa,"'  he  records  an  inatanco  of  vesicular  aflectit^ 

I  apparently  identical  with  acabiea.     Bonanni  gives  four  figures  of  tfafr-l 

I  animalcule,  one  from  Bonomo's  letter,  two  from  the  Acta  Kruditoran^L.f 

I  and  one  of  his  own.     Concerning  the  latter  he  observes,  " insectm&.i 
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Boyal  Society  by  Dr.  Mead,  and  published  in  tlie  Philosophical  Trana- 
actioDs'  for  1702.    Bonomo  gives  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  acarus 
Bcabiei  than  had  hitherto  exiated.     His  attention  was  firat  drawn  t? 
the  subject  by  meeting  with  the  popular  name  of  the  itch-auimalcola  ■ 
in  hia  Vocabulario  dell'  Academia  delta  Cruxca,  followed  by  the  AOj-l 
companying  explanation: — '^Pellicello  e  un piccolUtimo  Sacolino,  h  | 
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hexapode,  qnod  motu  erat  pigram,  colore  livido,  et-  raris  Betosis  villo- 
Bum."*  In  size,  it  was  about  equal  to  a  grain  of  sand;  and  he  con- 
cludes his  description  with  the  following  question : — ^^  Unde  nam  istos 
animatorum  somiatonios  erupisse  judicabimus?"  From  the  examina- 
tion of  his  figure,  which  is  of  large  siie,  and  exceedingly  rude,  and 
from  his  statement  that  four  of  the  little  animak  were  sent  to  him  by 
Baldigianus,  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Rome,  and  who  had  ex- 
tracted them  from  the  face  of  one  of  his  scholars,  it  is  quite  CTident 
that  they  arc  pediculi  pubis,  and  not  acari.  Bonanni  recopies  the 
four  figures  from  Kircherins.* 

738.  In  1744,^  Baker,  in  a  curious  work,  entitled  the  ^Microscope 
made  easy,"  for  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
my  kind  friend  Dr.  Grant,  remarks — ^*The  microscope  has  dis- 
covered what,  without  it,  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined,  that  the 
distemper  we  call  the  itch  is  owing  to  little  insects  under  the  cuticula, 
whoso  continual  bitings  cause  an  oozing  of  serum  from  the  cutis,  and 

E reduce  those  pustules  and  watery  bladders  whereby  this  disease  is 
nown."  He  then  quotes  the  description  of  the  animalcule,  and  the 
mode  of  finding  and  extracting  it,  given  by  Bonomo,  and  copies  the 
two  figures  of  this  author,  not  forgetting  the  ovum. 

739.  In  1762,  Gasal,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  a  work,  entitled 
^^  Medical  Researches  on  the  Asturias,"  referring  to  the  burrowing 
and  grubbing  habits  of  the  acari,  remarks,  ^^Yocantur  aratores,  et 
merito,  arant  enim  semper  inter  cuticulam  et  cutem." 

740.  In  1786,  Dr.  Wichmann,  of  Hanover,  was  induced  to  verify 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  existence  of  an  animalcule  in  connexion 
with  scabies,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  are  published  in  a  vohime 
entitled  ^^jEtioloffie  der  Kraetze.*'^  He  found  the  zoological  charac- 
ters of  the  animalcnle  undecided,  nnd  the  precise  species  infesting  the 
skin  in  scabies  undetermined.  ^^Thus,"  he  remarks,  ^*  of  many  natu- 
ralists, to  name  only  a  few  of  rank,  Linnaeus  has  only  tentaeulay 
SchasfTer  has  antennse  pedifarvies  articulatw^  while  Baron  de  Geer  ex- 
pressly says,  they  have  no  antenn»,  but  two  arms  with  joints,  which 
resemble  those  of  spiders,  who  have  likewise  no  antennas."  He  al- 
ludes also  to  the  opinion  of  Linnsus,  that  the  acari  farinse  might  be 
conveyed,  in  the  powder  used  in  dressing  children,  to  their  skins,  and 
there  colonized;  and  he  attributes  to  tnis  error  on  the  part  of  the 
great  naturalist  the  assertion  made  by  Professor  Murray,'  "that 
previous  to  any  appearance  of  pustules,  (in  scabies,]  there  is  always 
a  foulness  of  the  juices,  and  that  when  this  foulness  nas  got  a  certain 
height,  the  acari  of  cheese  or  meal  are  induced  to  seek  a  nidus  in  the 
skin.*'  Dr.  Wichmann  refers  also  to  the  omission  of  distinction  of 
species  by  Pallas,^  for  that  author  remarks,  "  Acarus  scabiei,  acaro 
farinse  est  consanguineus.*'  De  Geer,  however,  distinguishes  the  two 
species  very  accurately,  for  of  the  acarus  farims  he  observes,  "Acarus 
oblongus  albus,  capite  rufescente,  pedibus  conicis  crassioribus  sequali- 
bus ; ''  and  of  the  acarus  scabiei,  "Acarus  subrotundus  albus,  pedibus 

*  Fig.  1 1 4 .  ■  Fig.  n.5.  «  This  is  the  dtte  of  Uie  third  editioa. 

*  8vo.  1786;  and  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  1768,  p.  3d. 

*  Pe  vermibuB  in  Leprl  obviis.    Gottingen,  1769,  p.  9. 
'  Dissertatio  de  infettis  Tivtotibus,  176U,  p.  8. 
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rafcscentibus  brcvibus;  posticU  qiiatuor  seta  loDgUsimn,  plantis  qnal- 1 
tuor  anticis  fistulatis  cnpitulo  terminatis."    The  author  points  out  lh»'J 
vesicles  us  the  seat  of  habitation  of  the  animalcule,  but  he  observes^  I 
that  "  even  before  such  a  transparent  vesicle  ifi  formed,  we  may  oftcflji 
discover  traces  of  the  insect  on  the  Gngers  or  hands,  in  a  reddisH  I 
Btreak  or  furrow,"  and  "it  is  even  more  usual  to  find  it  in  these  fur^ 
rows  than  in  the  pustules  themselves."    The  furrows  he  finits  onlyott 
the  hands  and  fingers.     Dr.  Wichmann  gives  two  figures  of  it,  as  es- 
auiined  with  an  object-glass  of  high  power.     These  are  very  coiTect, 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  little  creature,  aa  seen  by  that  instru- 
ment, than  any  other  delineations  published.    Like  his  predecessors,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  describe  the  zoological  characters  and  structure 
of  the  animalcule. 

741.  In  1805,  Dr.  Adams  gives  two  excellent  figures  of  the  itch- 
animalcule  in  a  paper'  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  read  be- 
fore the  Roynl  Society  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  This 
paper  is  entitled  "^m  acaomtt  of  the  Acani9  Siro  (Acaru^  Exuh-v 
Tifn«  of  Linnafiig,)  lit/  gome  eontidered  an  th?  Itvh  Inneet."  The 
figures  of  the  acarus  which  accompany  this  paper  arc  superior  to  any 
that  have  been  published  either  before  or  since,  and  are  sufficient  to 
identify  the  animalcule  completely  with  the  acarua  scabiei.  The  au- 
thor's observations  were  made  in  Madeira,  where,  it  would  appear, 
the  creature  is  extremely  common,  and  is  called  ofao,  oufou  oufavt. 
Dr.  Adams  gives  no  zoological  description  of  the  animalcule,  hut  con- 
fines himself  chiefly  to  the  disease  engendered  by  its  presence,  and 
to  the  mode  of  detecting  the  o^ao.  In  the  latter  art  he  was  in- 
structed by  an  old  woman,  and  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been  a 
dull  scholar ;  but  the  results  of  his  researches  afford  no  better  infor- 
mation than  that  which  I  have  already  adverted  to,  as  contained  in 
the  Thoatrum  Insectorum  of  Moufet.  The  principal  seat  of  the  ani- 
mal, says  Dr.  Adams,  is  a  "reddish  elevation"  at  the  end  of  a  "somo- 
what  knotty"  reddish  line,  extending  from  the  vesicles  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  author  attributes  to  the  anl- 
malcule  a  "power  of  leaping  with  a  force  not  less  than  a  flea.  Such 
■was  the  case  with  one  whilst  I  was  examining  it  under  a  convex  lens." 
In  this  he  is  entirely  mistaken ;  for  the  creature  is  deficient  in  the  or- 
ganization neceasary  for  auoh  an  effort,  and  its  sudden  disappearance 
from  the  field  of  his  lens  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  some  untoward 
movement  occurring  during  the  adjustment  of  his  optical  ajiparatus. 
Dr.  Adams  expresses  himself  unwilling  to  accord  to  Bonomo  all  the 
credit  which  that  writer  claims;  and  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of 
the  egg,  he  remarks — "Without  suspecting  the  good  intention  of  this 
writer,  you  will  readily  admit  the  uncertain  discrimination  of  thn  egg 
of  an  inject,  described  by  De  Goer  as  about  the  sise  of  a  nit,  but  which, 
on  placing  it  under  a  microscope,  by  the  side  of  a  nit,  did  not  appear 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  ila  bulk.  For  myself,  I  never  could  dis- 
cover what  could  satisfactorily  be  culled  an  egg." 

Hitherto  Dr.  Adams  baa  spoken  of  the  ocao  as  being  identical  with 
the  itch-animalcule  of  Bonomo  and  other  writers,  but  in  subsequent 

'  f  nblUhed  in  hii  work  on  Morbid  Poiion*,  4ta.  1 BOT,  p.  998. 
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paragraphs  he  declares  his  belief  that  the  disease  engendered  by  the 
ounces  and  that  of  the  itch  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  he  founds  this 
opinion  upon  the  following  data: — 

1.  The  disease  of  ougoes  is  attended  with  considerable  febrile  dis* 
turbance,  and  sometimes  with  severe  local  symptoms. 

2.  It  is  easily  cured ;  by  extracting  the  animalcules,  by  the  white 
precipitate  ointment,  or  by  the  use  of  sulphur  internally. 

8.  It  is  liable  to  recur,  from  the  development  of  unaestroyed  ova, 
unless  the  remedies  be  continued  for  a  month  after  the  apparent  cure ; 
and  even  then,  if  the  disease  be  cured  in  the  autumn,  it  is  liable  to 
return  in  the  spring,  because  the  animalcules  remain  torpid  during 
the  winter. 

4.  It  is  always  attended  with  vesicles  which  possess  great  unifor- 
mity, and  have  each  a  red  line;  whereas  in  itch  the  vesides  are  vari- 
able in  size. 

5.  The  natives  of  Madeira  entertain  a  disgust  for  the  itch,  which 
they  call  %ama;  whereas  the  ougoes  give  them  no  discomfort. 

6.  The  dictionaries  of  all  languages  are  opposed  to  the  similarity 
of  the  affections,  since  they  indicate  a  name  for  the  animalcule  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  itch. 

7.  John  Hunter  could  never  discover  the  itch-animalcule. 

Now  all  these  objections,  cogent  as  they  may  have  appeared  to  the 
author,  must  instantly  fall  to  the  ground  the  moment  that  the  animal- 
cule is  shown  to  be  present  in  the  itch,  and  to  be  the  real  cause  of 
that  affection.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove,  seriatim,  that  each 
of  the  objections  above  cited  is  equally  unfounded.  The  figures  ap- 
pended to  Dr.  Adams'  paper  are  so  excellent,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
assign  to  them  a  rank  superior  to  those  of  Wichmann,  although  the 
object  of  the  two  authors  is  widely  different,  and  scarcely  admits  of 
comparison,  for  while  the  figures  of  Adams  are  intended  to  trace  form 
und  general  character,  in  tnose  of  Wichmann  there  is  a  manifest  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  texture. 

742.  The  year  1812  witnessed  the  performance  of  a  most  remark- 
able scene  in  the  memoirs  of  the  acarus  scabiei.  M.  Galbs,  Phar- 
macien  of  Saint  Louis,  tempted  by  a  prize  offered  by  an  unbeliever 
in  the  existence  of  the  little  animal,  introduced  the  gentle  stranger  to 
the  wondering  gaze  of  the  notabilities  of  Paris.  The  Academy  ap- 
))lauded,  the  crowns  were  paid,  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  of  the 
Musee  Royale  was  called  to  perpetuate  the  juggle.  He  drew  to 
the  life  the  common  meal-mite!  (acarus  farinse.)  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  statements  put  forth  by  M.  Gal^s  were,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  tissue  of  deceptions,  and  to  have  written  such  stuff 
as  that  contained  in  his  paper  is  the  best  proof  that  he  could  never 
have  seen  the  animalcule.  M.  Patrix  played  pantaloon  to  M.  Gal^s's 
clown. 

743.  The  discovery  of  the  treachery  of  M.  Gal^s  was  not,  however, 
made  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  when,  with  some  difficulty, 
Raspail  succeeded  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  insect  of  Galis  with 
the  acarus  farinse.  The  consequence  of  the  exposure  was  universal 
distrust,  and  in  this  state  the  question  remained,  until  a  young  student 
from  Corsica,  M.  Benucci,  in  the  year  1834,  exhibited  the  veritable 
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animalcule  in  the  clinical  theatre  of  Alibert,  and  demonstrated  thi  | 
method  of  discovering  its  lurking  place  in  the  epiderma.' 

744.  The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  M.  Albis  Grab,  a  student  | 
of  St.  Louis,  who  has  shown  himself  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  1 
He  published  a  small  treatise"  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  in  which  hA 
gives  a  good  sammary  of  the  knowledge  of  our  ancestors  relative  to   I 
the  animalcule,  explains  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  little  oreatare^  j 
and  details  some  excellent  experimentB  made  by  himself,  in  reference 
to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  disease.     The  habits  of  the  acariw^ 
when  placed  upon  the  skin,  are  detailed  in  §  481  of  this  volume,  an^ 
M.  Gras'  experiments  on  the  influence  of  medicinal  agents  on  its  w  1 
tality  are  quoted  in  paragraph  483.     After  giving  a  description  of  ] 
the  animalcule  inferior  to  that  of  M.  Raspail,  the  author  remarks,   I 
*'If  we  observe  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  insect  on  the  epider-'  I 
ma,  we  may  easily  assure  ourselves  that  it  does  not  bore  its  cuniculi^  I 
in  the  manner  of  the  mole,  by  means  of  its  anterior  legs, — for  th»  1 
legs  are  not  disposed  to  enable  the  creature  to  effect  its  object  in  thi*  j 
manner, — but  it  lifts  the  epiderma  by  means  of  its  flattened  snout.  [ 
Ihe  hairs  upon  its  back  aid  it  in  this  operation,  for  being  directed 
posteriorly,  all  return  on  the  part  of  the  animal  is  rendered  impoB" 
sible." 

"  In  examining  several  sarcoptes  beneath  the  microscope,  we  fre*  I 
quently  perceive  them  to  lay  several  small,  white,  oblong,  and  trans^  j 

{larent  eggs,  the  eggs,  according  to  M.  Duges,  being  one-third  ths  1 
ength  of  the  animal."     *'If  wo  place  an  acarus  on  the  epiderma,  wtf  I 
perceive  it  to  dodge  about  here  and  there,  following  by  choice  th»  I 
.   course  of  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and  every  now  and  then  fixing  itself 
upon  the  epiderma,  and  raising  the  posterior  part  of  its  body." 

745.  In  1834,  Raspail  published  his  "Memoire  comparatif  sur 
I'Mstoire  naturelle  de  I'insecte  de  la  Gale,"  in  which  he  details  the 
history  of  modern  discovery  in  France  relative  to  th«  itch-animal- 
cule— a  narrative  replete  with  misadventures,  that  the  perusal  <^  i 
Moufct  would  have  effectually  prevented.     In  1831,  he  had  seen  and  [ 
delineated  the  acari  scabiei  of  the  horse,  but  it  was  not  until  thre#  I 
years  afterwards  that  he  was  first  shown  by  Renucci  the  animalcuM*  1 
of  the  scabies  of  man.     After  describing  the  epidermal  cunicuH  whii^V 
are  burrowed  by  the  creature,  be  observes  that  the  precise  seat  of  I 
the  acarus  is  indicated  by  a  -aihite  point.     His  description  of  the  anU  ■ 
malcule  is  the  following.     It  is  white,  scarcely  half  a  millimetre  in  f 
diameter,  head  and  feet  reddish  and  transparent,  and  it  is  invested  ' 
by  a  covering  which  is  hard,  dense,  and  resisting.     Its  abdomen  ia 
flat  and  smooth:  the  dorsum  presents    three  prominences,  one,  of 
very  largo  size,  in  the  middle,  one,  next  in  size,  over  the  abdomen, 
and  one  near  the  head.     Along  the  lateral  border  of  the  creature,  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  surface  join  like  the  carapax  and  plastrum  of  a 
tortoise,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  this  animal  is  increased  b 
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the  projection  of  the  head  and  anterior  legs  from  the  space  between 
the  carapax  and  plastrum  in  front,  between  which  they  appear  oapar 
ble  of  retraction.  The  head  is  provided  with  two  large  eyes,  placed 
laterally ;  it  is  surmounted  by  four  antennse,  which  are  ^posed  in 
two  rows,  between  the  eyes;  the  trunk  is  folded  beneath  the  head. 
The  anterior  legs  have  four  joints,  and  a  haunch-piece  at  the  base  of  each ; 
they  are  terminated  by  a  stiff  ambulacrum,  furnished  at  its  extremity 
with  a  sucker.  The  posterior  legs  have  the  same  number  of  pieces  as  the 
anterior,  but  are  not  more  than  one-fourth  their  ..length,  and  scarcely 
project  beyond  the  abdomen.  Each  leg  is  terminated  by  a  long  hair 
in  place  of  an  ambulacrum.  The  anui  projects,  more  or  less,  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the  carapax,  and  is  bounded  by  two  short  pa- 
rallel hairs  on  each  side.  The  carapax  and  plastrum  are  homy  in 
texture ;  the  former  is  surmounted  by  stiff  homy  hairs,  disposed  in  a 
certain  order,  two  rows  passing  backwards  from  the  centre  to  each 
side  of  the  anus,  and  two  forwards  to  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
structure  of  the  carapax  is  reticular,  the  meshes  extending  trans- 
versely. 

The  figures  accompanying  this  excellent  description  of  the  animal 
do  great  injustice  to  the  text;  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Adams,  and  also  to  those  of  Wichmann,  neither  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  author ;  while  he  praises  very  highly  the  figures 
of  De  Geer,  which  are  inferior  to  both. 

746.  Besides  the  authors  referred  to,  some  account  of  the  acams' 
scabiei  will  be  found  in  Schenkius^  Obe.  676 ;  in  i2o<€n«fein,  on  the 
diseases  of  children ;  Pallas^  de  infestis  viventibus,  1760 ;  8auvage$^ 
Maladies  de  la  Peau;  Miscellanea  CuriodOy  1692;  Annaks  des  Sci" 
ences  d*  Observation^  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  vol.  iii.  p.  298,  1880;  Lancet? 
Franfaise  AoOt,  1831 ;  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  vol.  vii. ;  Journal 
des  Connaissances  Mcdicales,  Septembre  15,  1834.  And  for  the 
comparative  history  of  the  animalcule,  Walz^  de  la  Grale  de  Mouton. 

747.  LiNNiBUS,  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  acarus 
scabiei,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  confusion  and  obscurity 
Di  liich  have  involved  the  history  of  this  animalcule.  He  places  acarus 
in  his  order  aptera^  and  gives  the  following  as  the  characters  of  the 
genus  :^ — 

Os  proboscide  carens,  haustello  vagini  bivalvi,  cylindricft,  palpiff 
duobus  compressis,  sequalibus,  haustelli  longitudine. 

Oculi  duo  ad  latera  capitis. 

Pedes  octo. 

Tentacula  duo,  articulata,  pediformia.' 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Fauna  Suecica,'  Linnaeus  describes  the 
animalcule  under  the  specific  designation  oi^^acarus  humanus  svbcuta- 
7i€U8.'*  In  the  second  edition^  he  considers  the  acarus  humanus  sub- 
cutaneus  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  with  the  flour-mite,  cheese 
mite,  &;c. ;  and  in  the  ^'Systema  Naturae"  observes,  ^^ Inter  sirones 
Farinse,  Scabiei,  Phthiseos,  Hemitritaei,  vix  etiamnum,  repereri  alias 

'  Syitema  Naturas,  1767. 

*  Entomologia  Faunas  Suecice.    Villers'  Edition,  1789.  *  No.  1194. 

•  Anno  1761.    No.  1979. 
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E'd>f^<!i^entUft  quam  a  loco  petita»;"  whUe  he  admitd  tlie  iuili-aiiinialoals 
I  new  speciGB,  under  ihe  name  of  "  aetvrut  rxulverant."  The  spe- 
B.vSc  characterB  of  theeo  two  species  he  thus  indioatea : ' — 

,  Acarua  air^.—A.  lateribuB  aublobatis,  [teilibus  qualuor  poaticia  loa- 
If  issimus,  femoribuB  capiteque  ferrugineia ;  iibdoimno  setaso. 

^.  A.  humanuB  lubculiuieui. 
"  Habitat  sab  cute  homiDia  scablem  caussans  ubi  vesiculam  oxoita> 
I  Tit,  parum  recedit  corporis  rugis  eecntifi,  quiescit  iteruui  ct  tittUa- 
I  tiuiiem  excitat;  nudm  oculis  sub  cuticula  deliteecens  observatur  ab 
I  ad^ueto  acu  facile  eximitur,  ungui  impoaitua  vix  movetor,  ei  vero  oris 
I  calido  halitu  affletur  agilia  in  UDgue  cursitat. 

**  Veacriptio, — Minimus,  magnitudine  vix  leodis  subrottmdus,  capite 
I  Til  conapicuo,  ore  ut  et  pedibus  ruffia  sive  testaceis;  abdomen  ovatum 
I  bjalinum ;  in  dorso  duplici  linen  lunari  seu  pari  linearum  fuscarum  re- 

curv-atarum  notatitm  et  quasi  lobo  utrinque. 
I       "  Acarui  Kx-uiceraaa. — A.  pedibus  loogissimissetaceiB;  anticis  dao* 
I  bua  brevibuB. 

"Habitat  in  acabia  ferina,  cujua  causaa  est." 
In  the  "Entomologia  Faunse  Sueuicaa"  of  LinDseos,  edited  by  Vil- 
lers,' the  editor  retains  the  above  "2>e«itr()j()o"  in  connexion  wit li 
acanis  siro,  but  the  "Hahitat"   he  transfers  to  aoarua  exuicerans, 
1  commencing  it  thus — "Habitat  in  scabie  ferinS,  sub  cute  hominis," 
ka.     To  this  he  adds  the  observation  of  Fabriciua — "Acaro  sirone 
I  Biinor  et  distinctus  et  forte  acaro  cxulccrante  non  diyeraus."     Th^   | 
'  follows  the  "'Descriptio.'     A.  albus,  diaphnnus;  oorpos  rotundatum, 
'  Bcabruni,  nigro  non  lineatum  uti  acarus  siro. "     The  editor  concludM 
with  two  remarks  from  his  own  pen: — "Obs.  1,  In  Fauna  Suecica^ 
'  ed.  1,  acarum  farinte  et  acabiei  Bcperaverat  Linnsus,  postea  conjunxil, 
'   Bed  DB.  Geo?*.,  Fab.,  De  Geer,  pro  diverais  specicbus  rit^habucrunt; 
ergo  vor6  diatinoti. — Oba.  2.  Scabiei  ccrtc  hie  acarus  causaa  eat." 

In  the  13th  edition'  of  the  *'  Systema  Nature,"  the  acarus  siro,  cota- 
prising  the  meal-niite,  the  cheese-mite,  &«■,  is  aeparaled  from  acams 
sculiiei,  but  the  acarus  exulcerans  is  still  retained.  The  specific  chft# 
raclere  of  the  acarus  scabiei  are  thus  stated: —  ' 

"Aeanu  acabiei, — A.  olbus,  pedibus  rufescentibue ;  posterioribua 
qualuor  seta  longissimiu 

"  Habitat  in  ulceribus  acabiosoruoi,  cutis  rugas  scquendo  penetrans^ 
titillationem  excitans;  utrum  causa,  an  potins,  sjmptoma  mali?  Si- 
rone multo  minor." 

Of  the  acarus  exulcerana,  Linnsus  remarks — 

"Habitat  in  ulceribus  scabie  ferina laborantium.  An  Battg  diatinctnOi  j 
ab  A.  Bcabiei?" 

In  the  "Amoenitates  Academicie"'  the  following  passages,  whicli,-^ 
are  deaerring  of  notice,  occur.  The  first  conveya  the  best  idos  of  tb&  J 
seat  and  appearance  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  acarus  that  I  barai 

'  Foiiu Suecici.    Editioalten,  auctior,  1761,  Noi.  1<I7S,  1976. 

■Anoo  1789.  '  Edued  bjr  Gmeliti.  anno  1788.    Vol.  S. 

'Mirtcula  ItuMtotuni.    By  0.  £.  AveliQ.    Upwl,  I7S9.    Aaueniat.    Ac«d., 

ill.  p.  333. 
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met  with  in  any  writer ;  and  the  latter  pnts  forth  the  nnfortonate  ob- 
Bervation,  which  led  Linnsus  so  deeply  into  error  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  the  itch-animalcule.  Speaking  of  the  vesicles,  the 
writer  observes — ^^Parum  veroab  ilia  inmga  cutis  pnnctnm  quoddam 
fiiscum  quod  nondum  in  vesiculam  se  extulit,  fit  tamen  dnobus  diebus 
progressis ;  acCls  aculeo  lens  minima  ezimitur,  quad  ungui  imposita  et 
nalitu  oris  afflata,  in  ungue  cursitat.  Oculis  armatis  ulterius  appareat 
insectum  hoc  octo  habere  pedes,  setas  quasdam  in  dorso  et  acarum 
esse  jam  allatum."  ^^Si  mater  aut  nutriz  infantem  farina  cereali,  in 
qua  acari  ssepissime  habitant,  adsperserit,  infans  in  ea  parte  primo  et 
toto  tandem  corpore  scabie  laboravit." 

In  Sweden,  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  itch-animalcule  is  named 
Klamask. 

ScHAEFFER  also  describcs  the  animalcule  in  his  ^^Elementa  Ento- 
molorise,"  in  1766. 

748.  Baron  Db  Geer  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  itch- 
animalcule,  and  has  left  an  admirable  description^  of  the  creature,  as 
well  as  two  excellent  figures.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  equal  to 
the  description.  He  pomts  out  the  error  of  Linnaeus  with  regard  to 
classification,  and  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the  acarus 
Bcabiei  and  exulcerans.  The  specific  characters  of  the  acarus  scabiei 
he  describes  as  follows : — 

^^  Acarus  subrotundus  albus,  pedibus  rufescentibus  brevibus ;  posticis 
quatuor  seta  longissima,  plantis  quatuor  anticis  fistulatis  capitulo  ter- 
minatis." 

The  capitulum  in  this  definition  he  speaks  of  as  being  ^^  en  forme  de 
vessie;"  and  in  reference  to  scabies  he  observes — "Oes  mittes  sent 
m6me  Tunique  cause  de  cette  vilaine  maladie." 

749.  Fabricius,'  in  his  ^^Systema  Entomologicas,"  places  the'aca- 
rus  in  the  order  antliata^  which  he  characterizes  as  possessing  '^  os, 
haustello,  sine  proboscide."  The  characters  of  the  genus  he  thus 
designates : — 

^'  Acarus. — Haustellum,  vagina  bivalvi,  cylindrica;  palpi  duo  longi- 
tudine  haustelli."  To  which,  in  the  amended  edition  of  1794,  he  adds 
— ^^  antennae  filiformes." 

With  regard  to  specific  characters,  Fabricius  adopts  the  definitions 
of  Linnaeus,  and  admits  two  species  as  inhabiting  the  skin  of  man— 
namelv,  the  acarus  siro  and  the  acarus  exulcerans.  Of  the  former  he 
remarks : — 

^^  Habitat  in  caseo,  farinS  diutius  asservatis,  cutem  hominis  rugas 
secutus  penetrat,  vesioulam  et  titillationem  excitat.  Caussam,  nee 
symptoma  morbi  esse  evincunt  observata  analogia  cum  Gallia  conta- 
gium  cura." 

And  of  the  latter: — 

^'  Habitat  in  scabie  farinft." 

In  the  ^^  Fauna  Groenlandica,"^  the  same  author  observes,  with  re- 
gard to  the  acarus  siro : — 

''  Habitat  in  vesiculS  scabiei  Grcenlandorum,  qui  ilium  acu  apte 

'  M^moire  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  insectet.    Vol.  rii.  1778^  p.  94,  pi.  5,  figi.J2— -14. 
'Johannes  Christ.  Fabricius.    Ed.  1775,  p.  81.  *Anno  1780|  p.  991. 
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ex!niere  sciectes,  mihi  mirooti,  iit  vivum  animal  iocedontom  ostcnde- 
runt.  En  Groenlandoa  EntomologoB."  "Varietatem  farinae  quidem 
etiam  in  farina  mea  vidi:  anveroin  Grrccnlandiadomi  babeat,  incertiu 
sum  dum  GroenlancU  farinaceis  non  utuntur."  He  remarks  also,  that 
in  Greenland  the  animalcule  is  named  '^Okok;"  andthat  in  the  natural 
Itistorj  of  Bomares  it  is  termed  *^Seab-omi." 

In  the  "Entomologia  Systemica,  emendata,"'  Fabriciua  adopts  th« 
opinion  of  Do  Geer  ivith  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  acarue  siro  with 
the  acarus  domcaticus,  or  choese  and  meal  mite,  and  admits  the  itcb* 
ftnimalculc  as  a  distinct  species,  with  the  following  characters: — 

"Acarus  tvabia. — Albus,  pedibus  rufescentibua,  posticis  quatuor    | 
longiasima." 

"It  is,"  he  continues,  "multo  minor  et  distinctus  ab  acaro  sirone." 
Be  observes  also  that  this  species  corresponds  with  the  acarus  exul- 
cerans,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  Linnieus  to  the  same  effect. 

750.  McLLER,  in  hia  "Prodromus  Zoologiffi  Danicffi,"^  adopts  the  i 
early  classification  of  Ltnnseus,  considering  the  itch  animalcule  under 
the  designation  of  acarus  siro.  In  Denmark,  he  observes,  the  cre»i 
ture  is  called  Krid-orm,  Ring-orm,  and  Meel-mid.  The  latter  term^ 
vhich,  translated,  would  be  vual-mite,  indicates  the  popular  exteo*  I 
sion,  or  possibly  the  popular  origin,  of  the  error  of  the  great  Swedish 
naturalist. 

751.  Latheille  established  the  itch-animalcule  aa  a  new  genng 
tinder  the  name  of  Sarcoptes  homimt,  with  the  following  description  ;— 
Body  apterous ;  no  distinctionofhead  or  segments;  manducating  orgaa   I 

Erominent,  without  apparent  palpi;  eight  short  legs.     Subsequently,   ! 
owever,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  juggle  of  Gal^s,  LatreiUe 
omitted  the  genus  altogether. 

752.  The  existence  of  the  acams  scabtei  is  without  question :  I  hare 
extracted  as  many  aa  twenty  from  their  seat  at  a  single  sitting.  I 
have  placed  them  on  a  slide  of  glass,  and  seen  them  run;  and  after 
the  business  of  the  day  has  been  over,  I  have  examined  them  with 
the  microscope,  and  found  them  still  active,  living  for  several  hourft 
after  my  examination.  I  have  already  stated  that  1  regard  them  t 
the  unique  cause  of  scabies,  and  as  a  necessary  feature  in  the  diag>  I 
nosis  of  that  disease. 

When  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  the  acarus  looks  white  and 
shining,  globular  in  its  form,  and  very  aptly  resembling  the  little 
bladder  of  water  of  Bonomo.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  extracting  the 
little  animal;  the  cuuiculua  is  seen  without  difficulty;  the  end  of  the 
cuniculus  is  perceived  to  be  a  little  rabed,  while  a  grayish  speck  ie 
Been  beneath  it.    As  soon  as  this  little  eminence  of  epiderma  is  liftecL  l 
if  the  end  of  the  needle  or  pin  with  which  the  operation  is  performed  I 
be  examined,  the  minute,  white,  and  shining  globe  will  probably  bft  1 
observed  attached  to  the  instrument.     If  there  be  no  euch  object,  th9t  J 
point  of  the  needle  placed  again  beneath  the  raised  capsule  of  epU-tl 
derma  will  pretty  certainly  draw  it  forth.     This  facility  of  extracting^! 
the  little  creature  ia  due  to  its  great  power  of  clinging  to  any  objeck'  f 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

'  Anna  1794,  vol.  iv.  *  Olho  FruJericni  Huller.    Anno  1TT6. 
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Wfaen  tbe  aoanig  is  Been  rtmrniig  «pon  the  iiirfa«e  of  a  plate  of 
glass,  it  may  be  perceired  that  its  anterior  margin  preimts  a  dusky 
tint  of  colour,  and  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the  entatnre  with 
the  microscope  brings  into  view  a  head  not  unlike  that  of  a  tortoise,  and 
a  pair  of  large  and  strong  legs  on  each  side  of  the  head%  These  or^ 
gans  are  encased  in  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  chytine,  and  hat« 
consequently  the  reddish-brown  tint  of  the  cases  of  certain  insects,  or 
of  the  bright  part  of  a  thin  layer  of  tortoise  shell.  Proceeding  with 
our  examination,  we  perceive  the  general  outline  of  the  animal  to  be 
subrotund,  the  antero-posterior  predominating  Tery  'little  orer  tke 
transverse  diameter;  the  anterior  part  of  the  creature  bang  broad, 
and  the  posterior  somewhat  narrower  and  semicircular.  The  Tentfal 
surface  of  the  acarus  is  flat,  and  occupied  by  the  head  and  eight  legs ; 
the  dorsal  surface  is  arched  and  uneven,  and  covered  by  numerous 
spines;  and  projecting  backwards  from  the  posterior  segment  of  tbe 
animal  are  twelve  hair-like  filaments,  some  long  and  others  short. 

763.  With  the  view  of  determining  the  siie  of  the  aoaros,  I  mea- 
sured ten  specimens,  and  found  them  vary  between  yi^  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  between  j^j  and  ^  m  breadUi.  The  folbwing 
were  the  measurements  of  seven  of  this  number:— 
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754.  Examined  with  a  quarter  or  ei^th  of  an  inoh  objeet^glatoy<er 
with  Powell's  half-iuch,  the  case  of  the  body  of  tile  acarusis^eMi'te 
be  composed  of  narrow  plates,  variously  disposed  with  regard  to  the 
axis  of  the  animal,  but  chiefly  transversely,  and  resembling  a  coat^ 
plate  armour.  The  connecting  membrane  of  these  plates  permits  of 
a  certain  degree  of  movement  between  them.  The  dor9um  of  the 
creature  is  convex,  but  uneven,  and  exhibits  upon  its' borders  a  ten* 
dency  to  division  into  a  thoracic  and  an  abdominal  segment,  the  former 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  latter.  Anteriorly  the  dorsi^  case 
terminates  in  a  sharp  border,  which  is  scolloped,  ana  forms  a  jutting 
roof  of  protection  to  the  head,  and  to  each  of  the  four  anterior  legs. 
Posteriorly,  the  case  is  somewhat  deeply  deft,  forming  a  groove, 
which  corresponds  on  the  ventral  surface  with  the  sexual  and  anal 
aperture. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  creature  is  covered  with  tubercles  spines, 
and  hair-bearing  tubercles,  regularly,  and  very  remarkably  disposed. 
The  venter  of  the  acarus  is  flat,  and  the  abdominal  portion  slightly 
o<mvex.  The  posterior  part  of  the  latter  is  grooved  upon  the  middle 
line,  and  furnished  with  an  anal  and  sexual  aperture,  of  considerable 
sise. 

The  head  is  an  oblong  cylinder,  more  or  less  obtusely  pointed  in 
front,  flattened  beneath,  enlarging  slightly  laterally  towards  the  body 
of  the  creature,  and  implanted  by  its  posterior  end  into  the  an^lar 
interval  left  by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  pair  of  logs.     The  late« 
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ral  enlargement  towards  the  root  of  the  bead  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  eves;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  detect  those  organs. 
The  head  is  surmounted  by  two  rows  of  stiff  hairs.  The  mouth  ia  an 
oblong  aperture  situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  hea-d,  and  be- 
coming broad  towards  the  root  of  the  latter.  Its  borders  are  furnished 
vith  a  (hick  fringe  of  mandibles,  and  the  interior  supplied  at  each 
side  with  a  nttmber  of  strong  maxilla:.  The  head  is  capable  of  elou- 
gfttioQ  or  retraction  beneath  the  dorsal  plate  or  carapax. 

The  leg»  are  eight  in  number,  four  beiug  anterior,  and  four  pos- 
terior; the  anterior  legs  are  large  and  powerful,  the  posterior  small. 
The  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  ao  large,  bo  closely  placed  to  the  head, 
ftad  directed  so  immediately  forwards,  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
arms.  The  next  pair  follow  immediately  on  the  preceding,  but  are 
directed  outwards.  The  legs  are  conical  in  form,  tapering,  when  ex- 
tended, to  an  obtuse  point,  and  composed  of  a  hip-piece  and  three 
circular  segments.  The  hip-pieces  of  the  two  anterior  legs  join  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  form  the  limit  of  the  root  of  the  head.  The  point 
of  meeting  of  these  hip-pieces  is  the  commencement  of  a  sternal  crest, 
which  runs  backwards  on  the  plastrum  for  a  short  distance,  and  ter- 
minates by  a  rounded  extremity.  A  similar  crest  is  formed  on  each 
side  by  the  junction  of  the  hip-pieces  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  legs, 
the  crest  being  directed  backwards  anil  inwards  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sternal  crest.  Each  of  the  annular  segments  of  the  an- 
terior legs  is  furnished  with  three  or  four  bristly  hairs,  which  stand 
ODt  at  right  angles  from  the  segment.  Moreover,  the  extremity  of 
each  anterior  leg  is  provided  with  a  tubnlnr  cylinder  [tarsus]  as  long 
as  the  entire  leg,  and  terminated  at  its  extremity  by  a  foot  divideu 
on  its  sole  into  five  lobes. 

The  head  and  four  anterior  legs  are  covered  by  a  strong  oafle  of 
chjtine,  which  presents  the  ordinary  colour  of  insect  o«(bb— namely, 
s  brownish  red.  The  plastrum  is  slightly  tinted  with  a  similar  hue, 
but  the  three  crests  formed  by  the  hip-piccea  are,  in  virtue  of  their 
thickness,  of  a  deep  colour.  These  are  the  red  lines  of  Gras,  Kaspail, 
and  others.  The  posterior  legs  have  but  a  thin  case  of  chytine,  and 
are  less  deeply  coloured.  The  coloured  covering  of  the  head  and 
legs  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  yellowish -white  of  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

The  posterior  legs  spring  from  the  posterior  part  cf  the  thoracic 
segment  of  the  animal,  two  on  each  side;  they  are  conical  in  form, 
composed  of  three  segments,  and  each  leg  is  connected  to  the  body 
by  meftns  of  a  triangular  and  flattened  hip-piece.  Each  posterior  leg 
is  terminated  by  a  rudimentary  tnrsns  and  foot,  and  by  a  long  mem- 
branous  hair-like  organ,  which  is  directed  backwards. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  cleft  on  tho  posterior  part  of  the 
abdominal  segment  of  the  animal,  and  the  pupilJa  which  bounds  the 
anal  opening  posteriorly.  A  pair  of  hair-liko  filaments  surmounted 
on  short  tubercles  are  found  on  each  side  of  this  opening,  near  tho 
posterior  margin  of  the  abdomen.  These  four  filaments,  with  the  four 
Lair-like  organs  of  the  posterior  legs,  and  the  four  directed  backwards 
from  the  lateral  part  of  the  thoracic  segment,  form  the  tveire  haii< 
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like  filaments  which  are  ohserved  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
animal.  These  filaments,  together  with  the  hairs,  spines,  and  tuber- 
cles situated  on  the  dorsum,  serve  most  effectually  to  prevent  the  re- 
trogression of  the  acarus  along  its  cuniculus,  while  the  anterior  part 
of  u\e  creature  is  equally  well  organized  for  advance. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any  sexual  differences  between 
the  animals  I  have  examined.  Tn  a  sketch  before  me  is  drawn  a 
conical  projection  in  this  region,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  that  ap- 
pearance repeated. 

The  ova  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  peserved  a  slide,  on  which  there 
are  two  of  these  bodies. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  animalcule  is  obscured  by  the  large 
collection  of  adipose  cells  which  form  its  superficial  stratum. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  STEATOZOON 

FOLLICULORUM. 

755.  In  the  course  of  some  researches  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  acne,  Dr.  Gustav  Simon  of  Berlin  discovered  an  ani^ 
malcule  in  the  sebaceous  substance  with  which  the  hair-follicles  are 
so  commonly  filled,  particularly  on  the  face,  and  gave  it  the  .designa" 
tion,  acaru9  foUieuhrum^  Dr.  Simon's  researches  have  hitherto 
been  directed  principally  to  the  sebiparous  glands  of  the  nose,  where 
he  finds  the  parasite  with  astonishing  frequency,  even  in  cases  where 
the  skin  pr^ents  all  the  characters  of  perfect  health.  Of  living  per- 
sons he  detected  the  animal  in  three  out  of  ten  men  in  the  sebaceous 
matter  squeezed  out  by  pressure  from  the  follicles;  but  in  the  dead  he 
discovered  them  in  almost  every  individual  examined,  the  only  excep- 
tions out  of  ten  bodies  being  two  newly-born  children.  The  mode  of 
examination  in  the  case  of  the  dead  was  by  means  of  thin  sections. 
The  animalcules  imbedded  in  the  sebaceous  matter  are  found  in  the 
hair-follicles  near  to  the  outlet,  their  long  axis  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  follicle,  and  their  heads  being  directed  inwards ;  in  four 
instances,  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  little  creature  were 
lodged  in  a  sebiferous  duct.  In  normal  hair-follicles  there  are  usu- 
ally not  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  parasites ;  in  rare  instances, 
three  or  four ;  but  where  the  sebaceous  substance  is  concreted,  their 
number  varies  from  two  to  six ;  in  one  case,  he  found  as  many  as  eleven, 
and  in  another,  thirteen.  They  are  tardy  in  their  movements,  but 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  thus  Dr.  Simon 
has  found  them  moving  after  a  confinement  of  eight  and  twelve  hours 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  in  one  body  they  were  found  alive 
after  the  person  had  been  dead  for  six  days. 

*  Mailer's  Archir.  1 843»  p.  318.    Ucbcr  ffioe  ia  den  knuskea  vndl  norziMdeD  Haariict— 
det  Menschen  lebende  Milbe. 
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The  animalcule  presents  several  forms,  which  correspond  with  Htages 
of  development.  In  the  most  common  form,  the  animal  varies  from 
0,085  to  0,125  of  a  line  (German)  in  length,  and  0,020  of  a  line 
(German)  in  hreadth;  it  has  an  elongated  figure,  a  long  thoracic  por- 
tion, with  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  an  ahdomen  three  times  as  long  as 
the  thorax,  and  tapering  gradually  to  on  obtusely  pointed  extremity. 
The  head  consists  of  two  large  palpi,  and  of  a  prohoscis  situated  be- 
tween the  two.  The  palpi  are  bi-jointed,  and  terminated  by  Hevera.1 
small  teeth-like  processes.  The  probogeia,  which  is  capable  of  elonga- 
tion and  retraction,  resembles  a  long  tube,  upon  which  lies  a  triangular 
organ,  having  its  narrow  base"  directed  towards  the  root  of  the  former, 
and  extending  by  its  apex  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis. 
This  triangular  body  consists  of  two  bristles  lying  side  by  side.  The 
head  is  continuous  directly  with  the  thorax,  without  any  precise  line 
of  demarkation.  The  legs  are  short,  conical,  and  composed  of  three 
segments,  and  upon  the  latter  is  an  appearance  of  plaits.  The  leg  is 
terminated  by  three  claws,  one  long,  and  the  other  two  short.  From 
the  anterior  part  of  the  basis  of  each  leg  a  double  line  runs  trans- 
versely innards  across  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax,  towards  the 
Fig.  1.'  Pig.  a. 


'  Pip.  1 .  Th»  Bl«atozQon  i»«n  upon  it»  venlml  lurfnt*.  The  atrueiure  of  Ihe  hod, 
(ert,  tnd  plxtrum  are  *hoWD,  •■  wtll  u  the  irnulale  rhsiiclci  or  the  ibdoinen.  The 
Ggu[«  it  drawn  !□  a  •»!>  ala  line  to  the  r^^^  afan  tacb. 

Fie.  3.  The  BtealouKio  viewed  upon  iri  donal  aipect.    The  head  U  relraele*]  within 

th?  iborai. 
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middlei  where  one  of  the  lines  passes  forwards  and  the  other  back- 
wards, and  they  serve  together  to  form  a  central  longitudinal  double 
line.  The  transverse  lines  are  probably  continued  completely  around 
the  thorax.  The  thorax  is  highest  at  about  the*  middle,  and  broadest 
at  the  point  corresponding  with  the  second  pair  of  legs.  The  abdomen 
is  marked  by  a  number  of  transverse  lines  produced  by  a  series  of 
grooves  or  contractions,  which  give  to  the  margin  of  tlus  part  a  re- 
semblance to  a  file.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  granular,  and 
similar  to  those  of  pigment  cells,  and  among  these  granules  are  several 
large  transparent  places  of  a  round,  oval,  and  sometimes  quadrate 
form,  like  globules  of  oil.     The  tail  is  free  from  granules. 

A  second  form  was  remarkable  from  having  the  abdomen  once  only, 
or  one  and  a  half  times  longer  than  the  thorax.  The  abdomen  is  more 
or  less  obtusely  pointed  posteriorly,  and  marked  by  the  characteristio 
transverse  lines. 

In  a  third  form,  the  abdomen  is  very  short  and  acutely  pointed. 
The  thorax  is  broad,  and  there  are  no  transverse  lines  on  the  abdo- 
men. 

In  a  fourth  form,  the  whole  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  slender 
figure ;  the  abdomen  is  very  long ;  there  are  only  three  pairs  of  legs, 
no  transverse  lines  on  the  abdomen,  and  its  granular  contents  are  much 
more  lightly  tinted. 

756.  To  what  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  does  the  parasite  belong? 
asks  Dr.  Simon,  and  this  question  he  refers  to  an  eminent  entomolo* 
gist  of  Berlin,  who  returns  him  the  following  answer : — 

The  animal  is  clearly  not  an  Helminthus,  but  its  entire  organization, 
and  especially  the  great  distinctness  of  its  different  pairs  of  lees,  be- 
token It  to  belong  to  the  great  division,  Insecta,  of  Lmnseus.  Of  this 
extensive  group,  the  parasite  before  us  appertains  to  the  class  Arach- 
nida,  for  there  is  no  separation  between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  there 
are  no  antennae,  and  it  has  four  pairs  of  legs ;  and  judging  from  the 
form  of  its  mouth,  it  should  belong  to  the  order  Acarus.  The  pro- 
boscis is  the  under  lip  lengthened  out,  a  form  which  this  organ  assumes 
in  all  mites.  The  two  bristles  lying  on  the  proboscis  are  the  mandi- 
bles, and  the  pair  of  two-jointed  organs  lying  by  the  side  of  the  pro^ 
boscis  are  the  maxillary  palpi.  The  different  forms  in  which  the 
creature  has  been  seen  are  stages  of  development.  In  the  early  state 
of  the  mite,  the  presence  of  three  pairs  of  legs  is  a  common  character. 
The  lengthened  form  here  principally  described  is  the  second  stage  of 
development,  and  those  with  shorter  abdominal  segments  represent 
later  periods.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  the  fully  developed 
stage  the  abdomen  is  lost  altogether,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  last  stage  is  not  as  yet  known  to  observers.  The  distinctions 
of  ffenus  and  sex  are,  consequently,  not  yet  practicable. 

In  general,  such  a  metamorphosis  as  the  one  here  described  does 
not  occur  in  the  mite,  for  these  creatures  retain  the  form,  even  al- 
though an  additional  pair  of  legs  have  to  be  developed,  which  they 
possessed  on  first  breaking  from  the  eeg.  But,  on  the  other  hai^a, 
Hartig  has  observed  and  described  in  the  mite  of  the  pine-gall  ( Chri- 
lata  geniculataj  Latreille,)  a  metamorphosis  precisely  analogoua  to 
that  of  the  animalcule  before  us. 
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These  animalcules  cannot  be  metamorphosed  into  parasitic  mites, 
for  the  itch-mite  and  mange-raite  have  distinctly  segmented  legs  with 
joint-lobea  (Heftiappchen,)  and  no  metamorphosis,  since  they  issue 
from  the  egg  already  provided  with  four  pairs  of  legs.  Earlier,  some 
relationship  inight  have  been  inferred  between  this  animalcule  and  the 
bird-mite  (Dermanyaaua,)  which,  in  its  young  state,  baa  only  six  lega; 
but  the  worm-lilte  form  of  our  animalcule  in  its  early  stages,  and  the 
remarkable  shortness  of  its  legs,  render  comparison  between  them  im- 
poHaible. 

The  animal  found  by  Donn^  in  the  mucus  of  the  vagina  (Trichoma 
nas  vaginalis,)  which  this  observer  considers  to  belong  to  the  Infw! 
Boria,  and,  according  to  others,  is  more  nearly  related  to  Acarus,  diit> 
fers  in  many  points,  according  to  Donne's  descrtptioa  and  figure,  froioi 
the  acarus  of  the  hair-follicles.  For  instance,  it  is  often  not  more 
than  double  the  size  of  a  blood  corpuscole,  and  at  most  jJn  "'^  *  ^"^^ 
long;  it  has  a  round  or  el  Up  tic- shaped  body,  with  a  whip-like  appen- 
dage in  front,  and  along  one  of  its  sides  several  fine  fibres.' 

Again,  as  the  aninuileule  of  the  hair-follicles  has  not  yet,  as  we 
conjecture,  been  seen  in  its  perfect  shape,  it  is  possible,  although  little 
probable,  that  this  last  stage  of  development  may  correspond  with 
Borne  already  known  mite.  In  no  case,  however,  could  the  animal- 
eule,  for  the  be  fore -mentioned  reasons,  become  one  of  the  ordinary 
parasites  of  the  human  skin;  but  this  creature  must  present  the  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  living  within  the  human  body  in  its  young 
Btate,  and  in  its  perfect  state,  of  living  external  to  it.  Further  re- 
searches may  serve  to  establish  this  question;  in  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever,  I  will  designate  this  animal,  from  its  habitat  in  the  hair-foUiolea, 
oca  rue  foUic  uhrum, 

757.  About  eix  times  have  I  aeon,  both  in  the  comedones  of  living 
persons  and  in  the  hair-follicles  of  the  dead,  a  heart-shaped  body, 
having  a  small  process  projecting  from  its  broader  end.  This  body 
was  somewhat  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  animal,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  appeared  to  be  filled  with  a  granular  substance.  In  the 
hair- follicles,  it  was  always  close  to  the  nnimalcule,  but  not  connected 
with  the  latter.  This  observation,  with  the  fact  of  the  non-resem- 
blaoce  of  the  hoart-shapod  body  with  any  known  human  structure, 
gives  strength  to  the  conjecture  that  it  must  bear  some  relation  to 
the  acarus.  It  might,  for  example,  be  an  egg-shell,  out  of  which  an 
embryo  has  escaped. 

In  reference  to  the  movements  of  the  creature,  I  have  been  able 
to  make  the  following  observations: — The  palpt  are  capable  of  being 
moved  in  diO'erent  directions,  of  being  drawn  in,  and  stretched  out. 
The  latter  movements  are  remarked  also  in  the  proboscis,  whioh  ia  some- 
times thrust  beyond  the  palpi,  and  sometimes  drawn  back.  The  legs 
can  also  be  moved  in  various  directions,  and  the  creature  is  often  seen 

'  The  trichomonu  vtgintlii,  with  which  I  «m  well  Kquaintcd,  hrart  no  resBmWanff 
whatever  to  Ibe  ileaiozoon  ralllculomm.  The  irichomonu  ia  ■  globalar  lac,  iltthlly 
drawn  out  lo  a  paint  at  acMne  one  point  or  its  periphery ;  aod  having  conoected  with  ifai* 
points  flexible  and  mobile  pedicle,  which  acta  the  part  af*  aurker.  Thane  mtuuiet 
about  fjgf  of  ao  inch  ia  dwawtM.    I  have  npl  «en  Doaoe'a  £gi)ie. — E.  W. 
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to  moye  them  backwards  and  forwards  like  to  a  pendulum ;  they  ean 
also  be  retracted  or  stretched  forth.  The  thorax  and  body  admit  of 
being  curved.  Although  the  creature  makes  all  these  movements,  it 
does  not  walk,  but  merely  changes  its  position  from  side  to  side ;  once, 
indeed,  I  saw  an  acarus  walk  a  distance  equal  to  his  own  length,  but 
then  it  was  along  a  hair,  which  he  closely  grasped. 

Dr.  Simon  remarks,  that  he  saw  the  first  and  second  described  forms 
most  frequently,  and  the  third  and  fourth  forms — namely,  that  with 
the  short  and  pointed  abdomen,  and  the  slender  animal  with  three 
pairs  of  legs,  only  rarely ;  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per 
cent.,  and  the  latter  of  six  per  cent.  But  he  feels  so  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  that  he  regards  as  the  most  positive 
of  his  data,  the  presence  of  six  legs  only  in  some. 

758.  After  perusing  the  account  of  the  steatoioon  folliealomm,  as 
riven  by  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Simon,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  a  veri- 
ncation  of  his  discoveries,  and  being  provided  witn  an  instrument 
probably  superior  to  that  employed  by  Dr.  Simon,  I  have  succeeded 
m  making  out  certain  points  of  structure  that  had  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. 

I  was  not  long  in  obtaining  subjects :  almost  every  face  that  I  met 
supplied  me  witn  abundance,  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  not  to  find 
the  creature,  but  to  find  any  individual,  with  the  exception,  according 
to  Dr.  Simon,  of  newly-born  children,  in  whom  these  animalcules  do 
not  exist.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  commence  our  search  by 
selecting  an  acne  punctata,  or  even  a  comedo ;  almost  every  collec- 
tion of  sebaceous  substance  which  can  be  squeesed  forth  from  the 
numberless  cutaneous  apertures  upon  the  nose,  the  forehead,  the  face, 
and  probably  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  will  furnish  subjects. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Simon  has  observed  that  the  parasites  are  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  follicle,  consequently  that  portion  of  sebaceous  sub- 
stance which  is  squeezed  out  with  the  least  force  is  the  part  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  inhabited  by  the  acarus. 

The  steatozoon  folliculorum  would  seem  to  give  rise  to  no  uncom- 
fortable effects  by  its  presence,  unless,  perchance,  it  should  multiply 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  follicle — 
a  supposition  which  Dr.  Simon  admits,  for  it  is  found  in  persons  whose 
skin  is  perfectly  healthy  and  clear,  and  in  whom  no  sigiis  of  cutaneous 
irritation  are  present.  These  animalcules  undoubtedly  feed  on  the 
sebaceous  substance  in  which  they  lie  imbedded,  and  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  existence.  I  have  commonly  found  two  in  the  small  mass  of 
this  substance  expressed  by  the  fingers,  often  four  and  five,  and,  in 
one  instance,  eight,  closely  connected  together.  Hitherto,  I  have 
confined  my  examinations  to  living  persons,  having  levied  for  contri- 
butions among  my  more  intimate  friends,  and  have  not  as  yet  hod  re- 
course to  a  skin  studded  with  acne. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  have  examined  several  hun- 
dreds of  these  animalcules,  and  have  seen  all  the  forms  described  by 
Dr.  Simon ;  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  embryo 
and  the  ovum.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Dr.  Simon  with  regard 
to  the  phases  of  development,  which  he  imagines  to  indicate  pence- 
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tion  of  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  moat 
eommon  to  be  the  moat  matnre  form,  and  the  third  or  moat  perfect  of 
Dr.  Simon,  an  embryonic  form.  The  following  are  the  extremes  of 
measurement  of  the  perfect  animal  in  fractions  of  an  English  inch, 
according  to  my  examinationB : — 

Biuir4  length.  Lrnglk  of  ahdomen.  BreadlK  af  thnraic. 

lis  alT  sis 

b"?  b's  sis 

The  aQimal  la  divisible  into  a  head,  a  tborax,  and  abdomen,  the 
whole  of  these  parts  being  well  and  distinctly  marked. 

The  head  represents  in  form  a  truncated  cone,  flattened  from  above 
downwards,  and  directed  obliquely  downwards  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  It  is  composed  of  two  large  lateral  organs,  termed  by 
Simon  maxillary  palpi,  and  of  an  intermediate  triangular  organ.  The 
maxiUary  palpi  constitute  the  moat  considerable  proportion  of  the 
head.  Each  is  composed  of  three  segments,  and  is  furnished  with  & 
prehensile  extremity,  consisting  of  three  curved  finger-like  organs,  or 
claws.  The  first  segment  of  the  maxillary  palpus  is  large  and  long, 
the  two  succeeding  segments  are  smaller,  and  in  every  respect  resem- 
ble the  segments  of  which  the  legs  are  composed.  Indeed,  these 
maxillary  palpi  perform  the  ofljce  of  arms,  the  first  segment  being 
fixed,  and  the  next  two  bending  downwards  under  the  first,  or  being 
stretched  directly  forwards.  It  is  this  flexion  and  extension  of  a  jointed 
organ  that  Dr.  Simon  mistook  for  extension  and  retraction.  Upon 
the  under  part  of  the  first  segment  of  the  maxillary  palpi  I  have  ob- 
served a  circle,  which  appears  to  me  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  an 
eye ;  upon  this  point,  however,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

The  triangular  organ^  which  includes  the  mouth  of  the  creature,  is 
composed  of  three  elementary  parts — namely:  1.  Of  a  triangular 
process,  a  prolongation  of  the  membranous  case  of  the  animal  from 
the  neck  along  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  latter,  where  it  curves  downwards,  and  in  the 
latter  situation  consists  of  two  parallel  pieces  placed  side  by  side.  2. 
Of  a  funnel-shaped  and  tubular  organ,  or  sucker,  occupying  a  central 
position  with  regard  to  all  the  other  cephalic  organs.  3.  Of  another 
triangular  narrow  process,  situated  upon  the  under  part  of  the  bead, 
and  composed  of  two  lateral  pieces. 

The  head  is  connected  to  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  by  & 
loose  membrane,  marked  on  its  surface  by  transverse  lines,  which  in- 
dicate its  susceptibility  of  being  thrown  into  folds.  This  membrane  is 
intended  to  admit  of  the  retraction  and  extension  of  the  bead,  and 
by  its  means  the  entire  head  may  be  drawn  in  and  buried  deeply  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  membranous  fold  here  described,  so  that  the 
head  is  entirely  lost  to  view,  and  the  animal  looks  decapitated,  the 
fold  of  the  cervical  membrane  forming  a  perfectly  straight  border  in 
front.  This  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  that  has 
been  passed  over  by  Dr.  Simon ;  he  makes  no  allusion  to  any  sacti 
power,  and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  done  so  had  he  observed  it. 
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for  the  effect  of  the  retraction  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  instantly 
recognised.  In  fact,  when  an  animalcule  is  alternately  retracting  and 
extending  its  head,  the  impression  on  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  that 
of  a  creature  one  while  furnished  with  a  well-defined  head,  and  the 
next  instant  decapitated  back  almost  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  animal  during 
the  retraction  of  its  head  is  represented  in  the  wood  engraving, 
fig.  2. 

The  movements  of  the  maxillary  palpi  are  flexion  of  the  last  (wo 
segments,  the  first  segment  appearing  to  be  firmly  connected  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  being  very  limitea  in  its  movement  of 
flexion.  The  extension  of  these  segments  upon  the  first  has  led  Dr. 
Simon  to  infer  that  the  palpus  might  be  pushed  out,  and  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  these  two  segments,  by  flexion  underneath  the  first, 
has  induced  him  further  to  bebeve  that  they  might  also  be  rek-aoted. 
It  might  be  imagined,  that  when  the  creature  is  seen  from  its  under 
surface,  this  error  would  become  immediately  apparent;  but  that  ift 
not  the  case ;  for  the  fore-shortening  exhibited  in  the  latter  view  only 
tends  to  increase  the  deception.  The  three  finger-like  claws  at  the 
extremity  of  the  palpus  are  also  capable  of  motion,  and  grasp  upon 
any  object  within  their  reach.  The  triangular  pieoes,  both  of  th^ 
upper  and  lower  part  of  tho  head,  move  upwards  and  downwards  on 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  separate  to  a  slight  extent. 

The  tlioraxj  which  is  the  broadest  and  thickest  part  of.  the  animal, 
and  somewhat  tun-shaped,  is  flattened  on  its  under  surface.  It  is 
composed  of  four  broad  segments,  which  are  free  and  joined  by  a 
connecting  membrane  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  Uie  creature,  bvtjb 
are  continuous  inferiorly  with  the  broad  and  sticoM  plastnua  wbi^ 
covers  the  whole  inferior  surface  of  the  thorax.  The-  segmieAta  itre 
somewhat  convex  in  their  antero-posterior  diameter,  particularly  at 
the  upper  part,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  chest  in  this  situation  has 
the  appearance  of  being  slightly  fluted.  The  anchylosis  of  the  four 
segments  composing  the  plastrum  is  marked  by  four  transverse  mark- 
ings, consisting  eacn  of  two  ridges,  which  correspond  peripher^ly  with 
the  interspaces  between  the  legs,  and  centrally  bifurcate*  one  poising 
forwards  to  unite  with  the  line  in  front,  the  other  passing  back,  to  be- 
come continuous  with  that  behind.  The  same  arrangement  takes  place 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  sternal  line,  consisting  of  a  double  crest, 
is  consequently  formed.  The  ridges  of  the  plastrum  here  described, 
being  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  covering  of  the  animaj>  aire  strongly 
and  characteristically  marked. 

The  segmented  structure  of  the  thorax  permits  of  a  certain  degree 
of  movement  in  this  part  of  the  creature. 

The  leg9j  which  are  eight  in  number,  are  connected  with  the  sides 
of  the  plastrum,  each  segment  of  the  thorax  snstaining  one  pair  of 
these  organs.  They  are  conical  in  figure,  the  baee  of  the  cone  being 
broad,  and  its  apex  obtusely  truncated,  and  furnished  with  three  fin- 
ger-like claws.  Each  leg  is  composed  of  three  segments,  of  a:  proxi- 
mal segment,  which  is  large,  and  almost  triangulj»r  in  fen%  the.  base 
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of  the  triangle  (scalene)  being  directed  forwards,  and  two  smuUer, 
cyliiidriciil  segments,  the  distal  segment  supporting  the  three  finger- 
like orgiiDB  above  noted.     The  legs  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

The  movements  of  the  legs  ari>  r  forwiu-d  and  a  backward 
ment,  the  two  small  segments  forming  an  acute  angle  in  their  bend' 
forwards  upon  the  proximal  piece,  and  being  extended  directly 
Wards  when  the  exlcDsion  Js  completed ;  so  that,  when  the  ereaturei 
advances  its  leg,  and  places  it  on  a  fiat  surface,  the  two  small  segi. 
inents  are  directed  forwards,  and  hy  their  underaide,  rest  upon  tha 
ground,  together  with. the  foot,  like  the  long  hind-foot  of  the  rabbit 
then  clutching  upon  some  object  within  reach,  the  segments  are  car- 
ried backwards  until  they  form  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
proximal  piece.  By  this  movement  an  enormous  power  of  propulsion 
la  gained  by  the  creature,  and  it  moves  forward  with  considerable 
force.  Dr.  Simon  remarks,  that  the  animal  performs  a  swimming- 
movement  with  its  legs,  but  without  making  any  advance.  That  obser^  1] 
vation  may,  I  think,  be  explained,  by  its  compression,  however  slight, 
between  two  plates  of  glass ;  by  the  injury  the  animal  has  received  in. 
being  pressed  from  the  hair-follicle  along  with  the  sebaceous  sub- 
stance; and  by  the  fact  of  the  glass  upon  which  it  attempts  to  walk 
affording  no  rough  points  to  which  it  can  attach  itself.  The  legs  are 
very  irregular  in  their  movements. 

The  abdomen  is  somewhat  variable  in  point  of  length,  but  gene- 
rally more  than  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  thorax.  It  is 
flattened  on  its  under  surface,  and  convex  above,  and  tapers  gradually  *] 
from  its  base  to  its  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a  rounded  point. 
It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  extremely  narrow  annular  segments, 
which  overlap  each  other  from  before  backwards.  When  examined 
on  either  surface,  the  margins  of  these  segments  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  succession  of  transverse  lines,  and  when  seen  along 
the  outline,  they  give  to  it  the  character  of  a  serrated  edge.  The 
extremity  of  th©  abdomen  is  sometimes  lengthened  out  into  a  small 
pointed  process.  The  aperture  of  the  anus  is  seen  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  near  its  extremity. 

The  annulated  structure  of  the  abdomen  which  is  here  described, 
permits  it  to  move  with  considerable  freedom,  and  to  curve  in  any 
direction. 

Of  the  internal  structure,  Dr.  Simon  says  notiiing  more  than  that 
the  abdomen  is  filled  with  granular  contents,  and  exhibits  several 
large  and  irregular  vesicles,  which  he  compares  to  oil-globules.  The 
granular  matter  of  Simon  is  cellular  tissue  in  its  most  simple  form; 
with  a  good  object  glass,  the  cells  are  quite  distinct,  and  appear  |to 
be  tilled  with  adipose  fluid.  These  cells  are  variable  in  point  of  size, 
some  being  exceedingly  minute,  and  others  of  moderate  hulk  ;  they 
ore  assembled  in  such  considerable  number  in  the  abdomen,  as  to 
give  it  a  dark  appearance,  and  by  forming  a  thin  stratum  upon  ths- 
mner  surface  of  the  integument,  they  obscure  the  alimentary  canal. 
Sometimes  the  cells  are  confined  to  the  abdomen,  but  more  fre-. 
quently  they  extend  into  the  thorax,  forming  a  narrow  line,  that  mafi 
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be  traced  almost  as  far  as  the  head.  Bj  careful  examination,  I  have 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  muscular  fasciculi,  which  moye  the 
legs,  and  a  broad  oesophagus.  In  the  abdomen  I  have  traced  also  the 
outline  of  an  alimentary  canal,  and  have  seen  it  terminate  by  an  in- 
fundibuliform  extremity  at  the  anus.  The  transparent  cell-like  or- 
gans seen  in  the  abdomen  of  the  perfect  animal,  I  regard  as  dilata- 
tions, or  convolutions  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  a  dark,  brownish 
mass  in  the  commencement  of  the  abdomen  I  consider  to  be  the  liver. 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  sexual  differences  in  the  nume- 
reus  examples  which  I  have  examined. 
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PiiblUhing  in  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library'*  for  l&iS.    See  preceding  page. 
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oceoaehear. — Atfciatiom  Journal. 
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BUDO  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
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salts  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  rssearekes 


The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  though  not 
iaereased  in  sise,  has  been  greatly  soodified,  sad 
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MsdUal  EznmUur, 
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of  the  meriu  of  thia  well-kaowa  Treatise,  which  so 


regarding  the  physiology  and  pathologv  of  the  ari- 
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the  aludrni  of  phyiiohgy  will  feel  the  impoaaibility 
o(rprea<*Btiiig  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  of  the 


PBINCIPLE8  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  implications  to 

Pavfbolorry,  Palholcwy,  Tberapeulica,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  ImM  and  revii*ed  London  edition.  With  about  three  hundred  Ulnstntions.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tiooi*,  by  Keascis  Gurkbt  Smith,  M.  D..  Profeiwor  of  the  Inatiiutes  of  Medicine  in  the  PenniTri- 
raniu  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  rery  large  and  beamiful  ocuvo  Tohinie,  of  about  one  thotnand 
large  ptigei>,  handaoinely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.  {Laiely  Issmtd.) 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  aeienee  in  our  •     The  beat  text-book  in  the  lan^aage  oa  this  ex- 

tenaiTe  anbjeet. — ^Lan^a*  M«d.  Ttmtt. 

A  eoroplete  erelnpadia  of  thia  braach  of  seieaaa. 
"N.  Y.  Med.  TimeB. 

The  standard  of  anthorlty  on  physiological  anb- 
jeeta.  •  •  •  In  the  present  edition,  to  particalariM 
We  have  thna  adTsrtad  to  aoroe  of  the  leading  the  alteratimia  and  additionawhieh  have  been  made, 
**additiona  and  altemtiona/'  which  have  been  in-  would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  aiaea 
troduced  by  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy-  scarcely  a  sabject  has  not  been  rsTised  and  altered, 
siol<if  y.  These  will  be  found,  however,  very  far  to  ndded  t<i,  or  entirely  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
exceed  the  ordinary  limits  ()i  a  new  edition,  **  the    present  state  of  the  acience.—CAar/«<foa  Med. /e«r». 

Any  reader  who  desires  a  treatise  on  physiology 
may  feel  himself  entirely  safe  in  ordering  thia.^^ 
W$$Um  Med.  amd  Smrg.  Jourmai. 

From  thia  hasty  aad  imperfcet  allaaioa  It  vriW  be 
seen  by  onr  readera  that  the  alteratlona  and  addi- 
tions to  this  edition  render  it  almoat  a  new  worh— 
and  we  can  assure  onr  readers  that  it  ia  one  of  the 
scienc-  Ji'tUin  i"^'r7iimit^"«im'p^si7-ifodfc^    best  summariesof  theew^inf  facu  of  physu^igic^ 
Wmm^imMr  i  scisncc  within  the  rssch  of  the  English  student  aad 

Mmmminer.  physician.— if.  Y.  JonrtuU  9/ Medicine. 

The  grrfifcsl,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book  |  ^he  profession  of  this  eoantry,  and  perhaps  also 
««  the  subjiKJl  which  we  know  of  m  the  English  ©f  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  aome  time  awaited 
laogaagr— 5l«Ao«eop<.  |  |^  announcement  of  thia  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 

The  most  c«»mulrte  work  now  extant  in  onr  Ian-  «"">•»  Physiologv.  Hia  former  editionabaTo  tor 
f  uase-JV.  O.  Sted.  JUgietet.  »~f  7  y^rs  been  akiiost  the  cjly  taxt-b«H,k  on  Phy- 

*     "  *  siology  in  sll  our  medieal  schools,  snd  its  eircula- 

The  changes  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ex-  tion  nmon^  the  profession  baa  been  unsurpassed  by 
tended  notion  in  this  pluce.  At  evary  point  where  any  Work  in  any  department  of  medical  acicnce. 
tha  recent  diligent  laD«>rsof  organic  enemists  aad  ft  is  quite  unnecessary  for  as  to  spsak  of  this 
mlerographers  have  fnmiahed  interesting  and  valu-  work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  an- 
ahle  fact*,  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  no  pains  '  nouncemeat  of  its appoaranee  will  afford  thehiaheat 
have  brrn  spared,  in  ao  incorporating  and  arranging  pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiolo>gy,  while  its 
them  that  the  work  may  constitute  one  harmonious  I  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
ayateiii.— ^'PM<^ra  Mea.  and  Surg.  Journal.  '  phyaiologieal  science. — Ohio  Med.  emd  Surg.  Joum. 

■T  TBS  8AMB  AUTBOE.     (NoW  Raanfy.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revii*ed  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752. 

The  delay  which  ha^  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  ha:*  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revi.<4ioii  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hand:*  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illu^trtttions  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  lully  up  to  the  day  in  every  dcpartnieni  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
lor  all  ^tudiM1t«  ooguged  in  tbi»  branch  of  hcience.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
f^raphiral  fini!*h  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
luechunioal  artn  of  thi#  country. 

This  h«M)k  should  not  only  be  resd  but  thoronrhly 
studied  by  evrry  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  fo<i  wisr  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
eapecisllv  to  the  younger  class  would  we  eordially 
cununcnd  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  Knglish 
langungc  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  coin- 
prRlirn«ion  ol  those  truths  which  are  dailvbemg  de- 
veloped in  physiology. — MediceU  Counsellor. 


no  maa,  we  beliers,  could  have  brought  to  ao  suc- 
cessful an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
its  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  ia 
the  labors  of  others,  oapabla  of  taking  a  general, 
erttical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  thoae  labors,  aad 
of  oorohining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at 
his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonioua  whole. 
We  feel  that  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 


Without  pretending  to  it,  it  isaa  EncycloprHlia  of;  !"P«^??*  >**••<*''  the  ftalnesa  of  this  work,  aad  ao 
the  subject,  nocuraie  and  complete  in  all  respects-  !  «••  of  J'»  ""^jy***^  **»•  admirahle  manner  in  which 


a  truthi'ul  redrction  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  soience  has  now  arrived. — Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Mfdieal  Science. 

A  truly  magnificent  work — in  itaelf  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study. — Ratdcing^t  Aburaet. 

This  work  suads  without  its  fellow.    It  is  oae 
few  men  in  £urope  could  have  undertaken ;  it  is  one 


material  haa  been  brought,  from  the  most  varioas 
sources,  to  conduce  to  its  eoaiplcCsness,  of  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  contains,  or  of  the  clearness 
or  langusge  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Not  the 
profession  onlv,  but  the  scientific  world  at  large, 
must  feel  deeply  hidebted  to  Dr.  Carpeater  for  this 
great  work.  It  mdst,  ladead,  add  largely  araa  ta 
bis  high  reputaiioa.->Msrficai  TiMU$. 


BT  TUB  SAMB  AVUIOR.     {Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

(.^HKMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGV.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  ttubjoct  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  edftioo  of  the  author's  *'Com- 
^mtive  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  vdnme  which  ataB  preaent  it  aore  tho> 
•QOghly  and  fully  than  baa  yet  beee  attempted,  sm  which  may  be  regarded  aa  an  ■Hmdbijtwa  to 
Si  ciher  worta. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLIC  A  TI  OKS.  7 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B-),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Enmiiiiii  i»  Phy>inlo|[)-  ud  CnmiBiiUivB  Anmoioy  in  ihe  UaivardiT  of  Lan/laa. 

SaiEMENTS  (OH  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING   PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMV.    Senmd  American,  rroin  ■  WW  >Dil  Kvitvi  London  ediiion.     Wilk 
cac  hundred  Bad  ninety  ill uilrai ions.     In  one  very  handsome  ocibvd  volume,    pp.  X'i. 
In  pobtiEihinK  1  be  Brst  edition  orihi*  work,  its  lille  wss  altered  (rotn  Ihal  ol  the  London  volunw, 

.... L. :....: r.i. J  ..  c. ^,g,.  for  ,!,„  of  ■■  MsBiiBl,"  Bud  With  the  anihor'!  nnction 

IB  being  more  exprettive  or  Ibe  »cape  or  lliB  Irealiae. 


I^tbe  saMiluiion  ufihe  word  "Elementt"  forihsl  or  "  MbdiibI,"  Bud  with  tli 
lb!  lille  of  ■'  Elements"  ii  still  reiained  bb  being  "    ' 

To  ny  thi*  ii  li  tha  bnl  mnnuBl  nf  Phyiinlory 

KberiinlhopaUlicwndlilBoiclotuScieatJiiat^e 
if  BUthor — Buffala  Midiiml  Jonnwt. 

'  Ib  kii  rormsr  worki  li  wnalil  •oxra  that  he  had 

CliBDaiedtheBabjcetofriiyuiiliiiy'.  In  ihapretal, 
fiin  lhe«KBcr,  ai  it  wonj,  ufiha  wkela.— W.  Y. 


ir.  OarptalEr_AIirii 


The  lieit  and  moit  ennpleta  expott  t>(  modfrn 
lungUBgB.— 'si.  toiiii  Mfdual  Jturnal.  "*  " 

With  luek  an  aid  in  hla  hand,  than  ii  no  tieaia 
for  the  igoanDFi  onen  diiplayed  rcipretini  the  lub- 
]«»  of  wliieb  11  U«.u.    from  iU  UBpcelenilini  dl- 


idiaclyeHcalBd.— itaifiH  JIi^. 


Bt  Tmi  SANK  AuraoK,     (Prtparing.} 

JRK  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     In  one  huidsome  volume, 

.   with  several  hundred  beauliliil  illustration*. 

Various  lilcrary  engagements  hav8  delayed  Ibe  OLilhor'B  prngress  with  IhiJ  long  eipeMed  Work, 
in  la  nuw,  huwevur,  m  an  idvonced  state  of  preparation,  and  may  be  expected  in  a  lew  tnontbi. 
Tbe  imporluioe  whiuli  1^  miorwcope  haB  Bisumed  wiihm  Ihe  last  few  yeara,  Iwlb  an  a  guide  lo 
Ike  tmoliiiag  pbyaieian  who  wiFbes  t»  aviil  bimwlf  of  the  program*  of  his  KJence,  and  a*  an  indi*- 
MnraUe  URWluil  10  tbs  physiological  and  patboIogicDlobaerver, baa csuied  itaa want  lobe aevaraly 
^tofa  volume  wbicb-chould  serve  as  a  guide  to  Ihe  learner  and  a  book  of  reference  10  Ihe  mere 
lUVBiieed  aiudent.  This  want  Ur.  Carpenter  bt»  endeavored  10  luptily  in  the  prewnl  volume.  Uia 
■nat  pnolical  familiairily  with  ihe  instrument  and  all  its  user,  and  hii  acknuwiedged  abiliiy  ai  a 
iRacher,  are  a  suHpleni  goannlce  ibal  Ihe  wotk  will  prove  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its 
ptupoH,  anil  superior  It>  any  an  yet  pretenled  to  tbe  scientific  world. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

ANU  DISEASE.     New  tdition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  aod  eiplanationE  01 
Bcienlifio  words.    In  oae  bcbI  12mo.  volume,    pp.178.     (Jiul  limed.) 

,   M.  D., 

ily  of  Heidelberg,  Ae. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.     Translated  from  the  G«niwD,  and  ikccompanied 

with  adililionil  Noles  and  lleferenees,  by  John  F.  Soitth.     Complete  in  throe  very  large  oclavo 

volume*,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  double  titles. 

Ws  dn  aot  Imitate  w  pioanance  11  the  ben  and  I  lalH  Id  Ihe  preaeol  advanced  itate  of  BBriieal  pa- 

matl  oorapiphenaivoayatem  i.f  m.-letn  .urgeiy  with    tbniiifj —Aouritan  H.dital  Jtumal. 

—•■■"'■- -inmiuted.—3bdU-CkitMrgicalJli-\     7.^  „o„|„rB«l      deam  lelea 

id    Me  Id  Ulof    lllh  nuw  eilHnl.— K*itt»>g»  Jhrfitnl /ea™«;. 


llie  (alleat  and  al 


CLYMEFl  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  &c. 
FEVERS;    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT. 

Prepared  and  Edited,  with  large  Adclit[on".  from  the  Easaye  on  Fever  in  Twoedie's  Librsry  ol 
Praclical  Medicine.     In  one  ocIbvo  vuluuie,  of  600  pagea. 


CHRISTISON  (ROBERT!,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  &e. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentary  on  the  PharmacoporitB  of  Great  Britain 

end  lhi<  United  Stales ;  comprising  Ihe  Natural  History,  Description,  Cbemiatry,  rhurmacy.  Ae- 


pTUved,  with  a  Sapplemenl  conlaiaing  Ibe  moat  important  New  Remediei.     With  ropioas  Adilt- 
tiuna,  and  two  buitdred  and  ttiirieen  large  wood-eagravmn.     By  K.  EsuunLD  GiiftitH,  M.  D. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octaro  volume,  of  over  1000  pages. 

mtpara it  wilh        Thereli  doI  laaay  languagea  BunconplNeaBd 
iic^  eajoy  ud    perfset  TiwUk.— ^.  Y.  Jaiwlitl. 


!  of  the  pi 


to.Y,  IB  Ihe  prcHiBl  .late  <>r  pharuueenlieal  Ki««,  ,«d,V    Aaa  Diapenaalory  and  eomnxiirrloB  the 

eojld  be  made     If  it  omits  any  deuulapertaiDiac  u.  pfc.rmaaom»i..,  Ki.  ui...v.U«)  in  the  Eaeli.!.  or 

mM  w  «p^  iS^roeh rmrk  weoa^ftbl  wV  "F  ""»''»»«"»«•— T-*.fl««ii.«M.j.rJ,Ai.PMj. 

rioBhaaeHiktMdowBenulaT.'weeordlaltrneon-  We  eanwsily  recoiaiBenl  Dr.  Chriilisni'*  Dla- 

maud  tbiswiirk  losneh  DCuHimideiiaa  arg  la  nsed  peaialory  tn  all  oui  rradsti,  aa  aa  iadiiprnialile 

of  a  tJiiprnialinT.    Tliey  ""••"' ™ake  ehniee  of  a  erinip*nlnD,Bot  li  IheSlDdynnly.biil  in  IheBanicrT 


BLANCHARD  H  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CONOIE  (D.  FJ,  M.  D.t  Mlc. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.    Fourth 

edttioB,  revised  and  ■ufmented.   Ia  one  Imrge  volmiie,  8to.,  of  iiemriy7IS0  pages.  {LaUiy  Isnud.) 

From  tbk  Authok's  Pekpaci. 

The  demand  for  another  edition  ha«  aflbrded  the  anthor  an  opportunity  of  again  tobjecting  the 
entire  treatij<e  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  important  olMervation  recorded 
since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition,  in  reierenoe  to  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  several 
diseases  or  which  it  treats. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  tho^e  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  has 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  Important  fact  that  be  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  others, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  numerous  valuable 
olkwrvationit^pathological  as  well  as  practical' — di^pernrd  throughotit  the  pages  of  the  medical 
joamals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and 
experience,  acouired  during  a  long  and  soaiewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  eireumstaaoea  pe- 
coiiarly  well  adapte^or  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  tii^. 

Every  species  of  l^pothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  ai>  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has 
endeavored  thrcMighout  the  work  to  confinie  himself  to  a  siniple  statement  of  well-asoertained  patho- 
logical fact#,  and  plaia  therapeutical  direction»— his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  iu  title 
imports  it  to  be,  a  rsAcriOAL  trbatbb  on  ths  dissases  of  CHiLDftxn . 

Dr.  Condie'i  scholarship,  semnen,  indnstry,  sod  |     We  feel  assured  fmm  setval  experience  that  no 
practical  Mnse  are  manifeated  in  this,  as  in  all  his  |  phyiieian*a  library  can  be  ooinplete  withoat  a  copy 
■ameroos  contributiona  to  science. — t>r.  Holnu»^»    of  this  work. — N,  Y.  Jourmai  ojttMieme. 
Mtport  la  f4«  Amiri€»m  MUdical  A$$oeuuitm. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  ia  oar  judfroent.  Dr.  Cnadie*s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perasal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  einintry  will  rise  with  the  great- 
sat  satisfaction  — WtiUm  JounuU  ^f  Mtdieiiu  and 
vMrgcry. 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseased  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  English  laagnage.— W(i«l<r»  Lmmctt. 

Perhaps  the  must  fbll  and  eoosplete  work  now  be- 
fore the  profession  of  the  United  States ;  indeed,  we 
BMiy  aay  in  the  fiagliah  language.  It  is  vastier  sope- 
rior  to  most  of  its  predeeeaaors.~»XVeiM3^«MM4i  Mm. 
J^uruai. 


A  veritable  pediatric  encyclopsdia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  mecfleal  liteiatnre.— OA«e  Mtdicmi  and 
Surgicml  Journal. 

We  feel  persnaded  that  the  American  medleal  pro- 
frasion  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  goed, 
hot  as  the  vxxt  bxst  **  Praetieal  Treatiae  on  the 
Diseaaea  of  ChUdrea.''— .Ams  rica» 


We  pronounced  the  first  edition  to  be  the  best 
work  on  the  diseases  of  eh  ltd  ran  ia  the  BncKsk 
langnaf  e,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  haa  been 

Sablished,  we  stiU  regard  it  in  that  light.— Jfidical 


COOPER  (BRAN8BY  B.),  F.  R.  8., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  Ony*s  Hospital,  ht, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY. 

la  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Lateip  Issusd.) 

Cooper's  Leetnres  as  a  moat  valanble  addition  to 


For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bransbv  Cooper  has 
been  surgetm  to  Guy's  Hospital;  and  the  volome 
before  os  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  accoaut  of 
the  resolta  of  hia  snrfriral  experience  daring  that 
lung  period.   We  eordially  reeonunend  Mr.  Bransby 


oar  surgical  literatare,  and  one  which  oannot  fail 
to  be  of  service  both  to  studenu  and  to  thoae  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Uieir  profes- 
sion.—TAs  Lanc4t, 


COOPER  (SIR  A8TLEY  P.),  F.  R.  8.,  Mlg. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Edited  by  Braksbt  B.  Coopsr,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  With  additional  Observations  by  Prot.  J.  G. 
Warren.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 

BT  THS  SAKR  AITTHOR. 

ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABDOMINAL  HERNU. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  130  lithographic  figures. 

BT  THB  SAMI  AITTHOR. 

ON  THE  8TRUCTURB  AND  DISEASES  OF  THB  TESTIS,  AND  ON 

THE  THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vol.  imperial  8vo.,  willi  177  figures,  on  29  pUu 


BT  TBI  8Am  AITTHOB. 

ON  THE  ANATOMT  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BBEAST,  irith  twenty. 

five  Miscellaneous  and  Surgical  Papers.    One  large  volume,  imperial  Svc,  witb  SS2  figurea,  on 
36  plates. 

These  last  three  volumes  complete  the  iurgical  writings  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Thev  are  very 
handsomely  printed,  with  a  large  number  ot  lithographic  platea,  executed  ia  toe  best  atyie,  and  ara 
preaented  at  ezoeediagly  low  prices. 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Phamuey  ia  the  University  of  Psnasylvanui, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THB  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  HEDICA 

AND  FUARKACr,  delivered  in  the  University  o(  Pennsylvania.    In  om  iwy  Mat  ooIoto 
folume,  of  206  ps^es. 


AND    aCIENTlFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 
CHUnCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D..  M.R.I. A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  Ai 

from  Ibe  lasl  lud  improved  EnslJsh  eJiti™.  EJiled,  wilh  Nolee  uh)  Addilione.  by  D.  Fi 
Lki!iDiE,  M.  D.,  i<ulhororB'>Precli«JTre*liK  oa  llio  UiHUvs  of  Children,"  dco.  W. 
illuflrBlioas.    In  one  vcrjr  bniutaome  octavo  volome,  pp,  blO,    {LaU/y  litutd.) 


«\j  Hy,  thfrcfon,  Ibal  if  !)»<  finl  •dilinn  »■■ 
incht  ivflrthr  of  *  hvDribls  reeMitlun  by  Ibe 
{inlptiMle.weou  eoBBdemly nffirni  lh*t  thl* 


..Were  ire  redaeed  lo  tha  dm cMltir  of  hnTini  hnl 
Ifat  work  on  midwiferv,  kod  ptmniui  la  (Toon, 
]M  would  uBheilniiiiEly  ttke  CbarehlU^tr.iun 

'Ann*  nMouIl  Ihan  Dr.  Chnrchill'i  Praotice  at 
Siawifary.-f  minciil  JK.dtwl  Jtuntl. 

Inlnly,  in  our  opiBinn,  tlie  very  belt  work  on ! 


No  work  hntde  ■  hlglier  pMiUos,  at  U  nu»g  At- 
•etviM  of  bring  pltced  ia  Ihe  liiDdi  of  Ib^  tym. 


le  ediloiial  niMrTittoe 
re  been  iKei«*d  wrih 
Mved  li;  bat  Ibii,  r*- 
iblin  edilion,  Hnrnlly 


'  Prof   R.  H.  Hui 


Hon  of  every  jniwrUnl  pBrlieolar  einbl*et4 
lepattmentof  iMdwlfery.  •  •  The  otcaman, 
inii,  ud  pteeldoB  of  lia  loaeliiBiri,  tnsatbar 
Qa  great  Bmnani  fd'ilaliilic^  mearek  wkiek 
leibiblli,  baVB  eerved  id  place  italreDily  1b 
emnet  laBtcnf  wnrki  iB  tbii  depBRniFBt  ci/i^ 
•aienea^JV.  O.  Itttd.  ant  Burt.  Jturaat. 


ry  belt  leit-bflok  and  eplwi 


IB  beat  if  BOi  tne 


TukiirvrorkaiB  lb ii  deparimaDl of  medical  NleBce. 
fonnd  be  Her 


ikfor  Ibe 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.     In  one  large  wd 

handBome  voiunie  of  over  600  pagsa. 

We  rnard  lliii  vnlarne  ai  pntteiiioE  ronre  flUln>  I     Tbe  preienl  volone  will  milain  Ibe  repalatioa 
>D  eonpleleneii  Ihea  aay  olber  of  lEs  kind  willi    leiaired  by  the  aulbor  rmm  bw  ptefioui  wutki. 

*-"-  ">eieroie,do  weeoniineBdilMnflcprafeiiioB-    liirna  for  the  maiUfaminit  of  InUalaai  bittb.aad  a 

iriileta  ehlldren  an  liable,  aBd  Ika  rnnat  (neeauCBl 

tiee  wilkiMl  MTllng  aUeation  to  Ibe  Htbar'i  llyle, 
wblek  le  penpiedovB  and  pollehed  lo  a  dearee,  we 
nicrei  laeor,anl  lenenlly  eharaeteriilie  of  iii«ncBl 
work!.    WVreeoiDnHDd  IhewoikoTOr.  Choreklll 


••tiy. 

■I  br<  . 

'Mr  ■pprobelian  will  la  doe  time  be  inpreaied  spna 

•BltBlenOE  Is  any,  Ikat  itiecnaor  Ilia  noat  eom- 
tiknuiie  ever  writlen  npon  ilie  dlieuee  nf  obil- 
Ma,  aad  Ikat,  fOr  eapiaaiani  nf  nfetraee,  extaal  of 

Meareh,  and  penpicullynf  detail,  itii  learcily  in 
•  eqaallF.I  aad  boi  In  be  eieelled,  in  any  faa- 
amgt.—Di^lm  Qaanifly  JonmaJ. 

r,  v«TT  imperfeel 
■t  iball  coaeiude 
Ifallfromltaeo- 

bitltet  the  repBlatioa  at  the  aaihir  in 
....  The  AmerieaBreaderwiUbepartlcg- 
leaaedtoGiHlllialDr.  Charebitl  hMdMwfall 


fife,  and  Ibcir  auibDraareeiinilaBtly  referrFd  In  by 
tte  moit  liberal  euurleay^rli  Ittdieal  fzamiiur. 


tieal  Medici 
jodierd  a  • 
knowledge  a 


la.— nr.  y.  Jcmoio/JH 


^isir:^ 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Seloectfd  froin  ibe  wrii.ngsol  Bri[ii.h  Aiilhor*  previous  lo  Ihe  cloi«  of 
■tie  Eighicenlh  Ceatury.    In  one  u«al  oclavu  voluiae,  oraboul  four  faundred  and  fi/)y  page*. 

embndyiag  wCatever  iBfnrtnnlinn  bu  bees  laiil  be- 
fore Ihe  prnfcHioB  ainre  tliilr  asUiafi'  lime.  He  ha* 
alio  Dieliied  lo  Ihe  Euaya  ob  PuerpernI  fever, 
wkich  (lecnpT  Ibe  larger  pi>rlinn  of  the  vnlane,  an 
BleieailDg  hiiiorieal  iketch  Df  Ite  principal  epi- 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  H.  I.  A.,  Uc. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inclndinff  those  of  Ptegiuaiey  and  GUld* 

bed.  A  new  American  edition,  rerised  by  the  Author.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  F&an- 
CIS  CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  author  of  *'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children."  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.    (Jusi  Usu4d.) 


We  now  regretfnlly  take  leave  of  Dr.  CharchilPs 
bnok.  Had  our  tfpof  raphieal  limits  permitted,  we 
■btwld  gladly  have  mrrowed  more  from  its  riehly 
■cored  psgea.  In  eonelusion,  we  heartily  reeom- 
mend  it  to  the  profesaion,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  tne  repotatioo  of  ita  anther,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obatetrie 
practitioners.— Dti6/te  Mtdieai  Pr$u. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  hsve  been  noticed  in 
previous  numben  of  the  Journal.  The  aentiments  of 
aign  commendation  expressed  in  those  noticea,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  this;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profcMion  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  thia  work  really  poaseasea,  but  from  a 
desire  to  aee  the  principles  and  doctriaes  therein 
contained  more  generally  rec€^ized.  and  more  uni- 
versslly  carried  out  in  practice.— iv.  Y.  Journal  qf 
H§dieifU. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deservei  that  appro- 
bation, on  **  the  diseaaei  of  females,*'  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  ii  the 
only  thorourh  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  subject; 
ana  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu* 
dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  psrticular  department. 
Hie  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  huve  wtm 
tiieir  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popa- 


Isrity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  us.  is  well  ealea- 
lated  to  maintain  Dr.  ChnrdiilPs  high  repataCion. 
It  waa  revised  and  enlar^vKl  by  the  author,  for  his 
American  puhliahera,  and  it  seeanto  us  that  there  is 
acarcely  any  species  of  desirable  inforroatioa  on  its 
snbjecta  that  may  not  be  foaad  ia  this  worki^— TAs 
W$$t4m  Jowmal  of  Mifdieimtrnkd  Surgtrf, 


We  are  gratified  to  aaaonnce  a  aew  and 
edition  <if  Dr.  ChurchilPs  valuable  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  females  We  have  ever  ref^arded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  laaffunge;  aad  the 
preaeat  edition,  enlarged  aad  revisso  by  the  aatbor, 
readers  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  eonadeaee  of  tbs 

Erofessicm.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Haston 
ave  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  amall  de- 
gree, to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instaace,  his 
own  editor,  thus  seen  ring  all  the  revision  which 
an  author  aloae  is  capable  of  making. — Tkt  Wktlofn 
Lanc4t.  • 

As  a  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioaers,  we  only  apeak 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses 
sny  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  the  British  press.— DU  Dublin  QaarCfrlf 
Journal. 


DICKSON  (8.    H.),    M.D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  In  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina;  late  Prolhssor 

of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  New  York,  &c.  &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  A  Treatise  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.     In 

one  large  and  hand»orae  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  pages.    {Nearly  Ready,) 

A»  a  text- book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  work  of  reference 
for  the  practitioner,  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  American  profession. 
Few  physicians  have  had  wider  opportunities,  than  the  author,  for  observation  and  experienee,  aad 
few  perhaps  have  UHcd  them  better.  As  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  practioe,  therefore*  the 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

From  the  Prefaeit. 
The  present  volume  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  young  men  who.  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, to  physicians  who  have  recently  assumea  the  responsibilities  of  practice,  and  to  my  fellow 
professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  private  instructors  who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  com- 
miinitrating  to  the  two  first  classes  the  knowledge  which  they  are  earnestly  seeking  to  acquire. 
Having  been  a  teacher  of  medicine  for  thirty  years,  and  a  student  more  than  forty,  I  must  have 
accumulated  some  experience  in  both  characters.  I  have  prepared  and  printed  for  those  in  attend- 
ance on  ray  lectures  many  successive  manuals  or  text-books.  I  have  also  written  and  published 
several  volumes  on  medical  subjects  in  general.  The  following  pages  are  (he  result  of  a  careful 
collation  oi'  all  that  has  been  esteemed  valuable  in  both,  with  sucn  matter  as  continued  study  and 
enlarged  experience  has  enabled  me  to  add. 


DEWEES  (W.    P.),  M.O.,   &c. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.     Illustrated  bj  ooo». 

sional  Cases  and  many  Engravings.    TwelAh  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Improvements  and 
Corrections.     In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.    {Just  Issued,) 

BT  THX  RAMI  AUTHOR. 

A  TREATI8?  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OP 

CHILDREN.    Tenth  t;dition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pages.    {Just  Issued,) 

BT  nil  8AMI  AVTBOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES.    Tenth  edition.    In 

one  volume,  octavo,  532  pages,  with  plates.     {Just  Issued,) 


DANA  (JAMES    D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.     In  one  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth, 

with  wood-cuts.    AK«o,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume,  imperial  /olio,  with  sixty-one  magnilKoent 
plates,  colored  aAer  nature.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 


DE  LA  BECHE  (SIR  HENRY  T.),  F.  R.  S.,  Uc. 
HE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  very  large  and  handmne  ooteTO 

▼olume,  of  700  paget.    Willi  over  three  hundred  wood-outa.    (Laiely  Issued,) 


i§Ci 


AND   SCIENTIFIC    POBLl  OATIONS.  11 

DRUITT  (ROBERT!,   M.R.C.  8.,  &c. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

'.merican,  Trom  ihe  improveil  Lonilon  eciiiion.  Edited  by  P.  W.  Sarbeht,  M,  B.,  ■iilhorof 
Minor  Surgerv,"  fee.  Illustrated  wirh  one  hirndred  nnd  nitioiy-Ibreo  wcxMl-engravings.  In 
K  vary  hiuidsoniely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  576  lofge  pa«B8. 


■«1^( 


Ml  lOlhofi  «nt  (nirly  •nil 

>IIt  quuted,  And,  while  dua  credit  ii  glno 
ihrlr  mftestirc  iMiiU  are  weicbwrwliti 
laprejudiced  band.    The  groia  ot  what  ia  pre- 
'•d,  anil  the  chaff  Ii  aiuikeiei Cully  uripful  olT 

— : — ,1,  jpj  pJiiloaofbieal,  uid 

d  iBitrnliiw.U  mpkbIib, 

ora  InfiiTmnilnD  BondenKd 

D  a  <ew  wuidi  than  anr  othsr  lur^ical  work  with 

il<ll  «»  are  ncquaiBlad. — Lomlim  UfUcal  nwm 


■If,  muuh  Tiluahle  •ur/ical  ^n.lirr  ia  m  11111111  a 
^mpaai.— 51.  Lnii  ]£d.  and  Sarci'caf  Joanuil. 

•  Snltt'e  Bargery  la  loo  well  ImowB  Ift  the  Aaieri- 

JKywben.  Pr-ilwbly  ao  vnrb  oT  int  bind  hai  nvoi 
more  eordlallT  received  aad  aitudVety  eirea- 
-Uiaalhli.    'nefaet  thai  It  emnprnbendalnu 

iM  of  theorelieal  and  jiBio'tleal  Balf  ery— thai  It 

'   ncnotain  nliabla  aacl  aallWBlie  Infonm- 

0  DatDiaaad  tnutnflil  oT  awtii'  all  aarti- 

iona— <B  a  luScIeBt  reajno  tot  the  liberal 

ilroange  il  hu  nbialDad.    Tlie  aditnr,  Dr.  P.  W. 

'  itsd  more  pgrrcetly  to  ad«pl  11  to  nor  own 
■ad  piaeuee  In  thli  eoantry.    It  aboindi 


Hi': 


work  aa  Ebli.  for  inimediale  lefe' 
.iDinumeDnofiuddenemcricrncy.  whuthehm 

Itidital  and  Surticat  Jnrmal. 


li  raiUr  pneiically  ateral  at  Ihe  bediida  will  bi 
ing.—Eitinti'rglt  UoiUUt  Ut-IUal  J^'mnal. 


lt-(ii(nt  JevTwJ  ^Miditit 

ThrmnttHcoiinileuvl  ample  reaaini  ni 
■ent  atalDnrSorrsry  thit  wear^acqaalDlBd 
D<Mi»  M'licalJeuwmal. 

anrir^t  n>  n^  u^tntJS m'i[ng'ata  •,•£!] 
ha>  nnl  hren  givrn  10  the  profemnn  .-»••(. 
tat  una  Surfieiti  JiunuH. 


DiMiwrtf.— 


■Dd  we  itroDcly  raeomtnen0  11  tn  ynung  iDifiFOni  ai 
■n  idoiiraMe  dlgait  Of  Ihe  printlpleaund  praellee  u( 
modera  Surgery  .—VtdiwtOiunH. 

II  Clay  be  aaid  with  truth  that  ihs  work  of  Mt. 
Druilt  alTordl  a  euiBplete,  thougb  brief  aod  ens- 
denied  view,  of  the  endie  field  or  modan  lurfiery. 

Bppenriuiee  of  a  numiuil.  which  Includei  nn  uoDy 
tiipiu  of  luteieet  to  Ibe  iDTfieoii ;  aad  Ihe  lerae  man- 
aar  ia  wbiob  each  titl  been  treated  evlncea  a  moat 
enviable  quality  oC  mind  on  the  pnrl  ••(  the  HBlhni, 
who  leemi  lo  tnva  an  Innate  pnwer  uT  (oarclilM 
oBl  and  gruping  tbe  leading  bsu  and  Ceaiunaof 
Ihe  n»il  elaborate  priidaeliuna  o(  the  pan.  Il  ii  a 
naerul  handbook  for  Uio  pruli tinner,  and  we  ihoald 
deen  n  teaehorofjnrgery  unpardonable  who  aid  noi 


OUNGUISON,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND   CONOLLV. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  tm 

-'     Nuiure  and  TKBlmao1orDi^aw»,MBleriiiMedica,  and  Therapeutics,  DiHa«ii  of  Wnmen 
1  iJhildren,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  See.  tec.     In  four  large  luper  ro)"*]  octavo  valiunee,  of 
>4  duulite-Nliunned  pages,  nlrungly  and  handNiinely  bound. 
_•  Thi*  workeonUiD*  no  lean  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  dislinet  ireatiie*,  contriboled  by 
Iteiy-eighi  diaiinguiahed  phytic innt. 


The  in 


B  Pracli 


:ee,  II  iaabavadl  prise  to  IT 

Bionvalaabla  medical  publi 
L  work  of  refereace  il  iaipv 
HSl  Bf  Uidicint  nt4  Sarrir) 

lo  na,  bnlh  aa  Itaraer  and 

I  light.— Mid I'cal  fizeniiur. 
I  thit  Ihii  work  l>  In  be  plac 
baprofeHlon  in  iblacoualn 


1  Sfnli 


Bajofo    iitr™rr. 


3 oilnnaee  derived  fnm  fraqaeat  eoanltailni 
nrlni:  the  paal  nine  or  lea  ya«i.  The  adlm 
praetllioBen  of  ejubliihed  repatatlaa,  aad  Ih 
orennlilbutoTi  nnbiBMe  DIUyof  ihennti  na.. 
PTnTeiaoraandleaelier*  of  I>UDd«,  Edlubargh.  t 


id  Glaagow.    II  fB,iadeed,  tfcagrtal  narilDf 
ork  ibat  Ihe  |trl«ipal  aTtlelea  have  beea  far- 


id  by  pn 


«lyd,.   ... 

Lonlolkadieaaaea  aboat  which  Ehay 
bal  hare  alaa  esfaytd  oppoitaaiiita 
a  praelieal  aeqnauitaDce  with  Uiaia, 
uMtionearrieitheaMDnucinribfir 


,    M.  D.. 

[ediealCoIlege.Philaddphia. 

i  Influence  of  Atmoephere  &Dd  Looalily,  Cbanf^  of 

limale.  Seasons,  F'qoA,  Clothing.  Balli.n^,  EieroM,  Sleep,  to.  tta.,  oii  HeHlihy  Man  ; 
g  Elemeals  of  Hygiene,  Second  edilion,  with  many  mu<U£calIaiu  and  addilionB,  lu 
I  voluoie,  of  4tH  page*  i 
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DUNQLI80N    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profewor  of  Inttiiates  of  Medicine  ia  the  Jefferaoa  Medical  Collcf  e,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  DictioDary  of  Medical  Soienoe,  containiD^  a  concise 

Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  orPhysiolary,  Pathology,  Hyflriene,  Therapeutics, 
Pharmacolof^',  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurif^prudence, &c.  With  the  Freuch  and  other  Synouymes ; 
NoticeH  of  climate  and  of  celebrated  Mineral  Waters;  Forniulse  for  various  Oflicinal,  Empirical, 
and  Dietetic  Preparation?,  etc.  Twelfth  edition,  revitied.  In  one  very  thick  octavo  volume,  ol 
over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pifcges,  strongly  boimd  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 
(Juit  Issued.) 

Every  successive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  marks  of  the  industry  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
determination  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  tuousand  words  have  been  added  to  ft  within  the  last  few  vean*.  A*^  a  compleiie 
Medical  Dictionary,  therefore,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  science,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  great  favor  and  popularity 
which  have  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  Kpace  of  time,  to  a  twelAh  edition. 

Every  precsution  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha- 
nical execution  and  tvpoj^raphical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  repiitatioo  and  universal  use. 
The  very  extensive  aduitionsi  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  ot 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  thii^  purpose.  The 
press  has  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  effort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  so  ne- 
cessary to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper ;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  respect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  price. 


We  welcome  it  cordially ;  it  is  an  sdmirnble  work, 
and  indiapensahle  to  all  literary  medical  men.  The 
labor  which  Iirs  l)eeB  bestowed  upoa  it  is  something 

Srodixfoua.  The  w«>rk,  however,  has  now  been 
one,  and  we  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  no  hu- 
man being  will  have  again  ui  undertake  the  same 
gigantic  tn»k.  Revisea  and  corrected  from  time  to 
time,  Dr.  Dunglisi»n*s  **  Medical  Lexicon"  will  last 
for  centuries.— ^riffiA  and  Fouign  Mtd.  Ckimrg. 
Jtselnr. 

The  fact  that  this  excellent  and  learned  work  has 
passed  ihrr)ugh  eight  editions,  and  that  a  ninth  ia 
rendered  necessary  by  the  demanda  of  the  pntilic, 
aflTorda  a  anfficient  evidence  of  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Dangliaon's  lubora  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  and  America.  It  is  a  book  which 
will  he  of  great  service  to  the  student,  in  teaching 
him  the  meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms  used  in 
medicine,  and  will  be  of  no  leaa  use  to  the  practi- 
tioner who  deairea  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  advance  of  medical  science.— Loadoa  Mtdical 
Timtt  and  Gaxttu. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  feel  compelled 
to  confesa  that  his  work  beara  evidence  of  a  1  moat 
incredible  labor  having  been  bestoweti  upon  its  com- 
position.—Jd^a^vrf  4  Journal  of  M$d.  Sciences. 

A  miracle  of  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
written  able  and  voluminima  works  on  nearly  ev^ry 
branch  of  medical  acience.  There  could  he  no  more 
aaeful  liook  to  the  student  or  practitioner,  in  the 

ftreaent  advancing  age.  than  one  in  which  would  be 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  medical  terma — ao  many  of  which  are  of 
modern  introduction— conciae  deacriptiona  of  their 
explanation  and  empli>yment ;  and  nil  this  and  much 
more  ia  contained  in  the  volume  l>efore  us.  It  ia 
therefore  almoat  as  indispensable  to  the  other  learned 
professions  as  to  our  own.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may 
nave  occasion  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  word 
belonging  to  the  many  branches  of  medicine.  From 
a  carefol  examination  of  the  preaent  edition,  we  can 
▼ouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  being  brought 
qoite  up  to  thedate  of  publication ;  the  author  states 
£■  his  preface  that  he  has  added  toitabf>utfour  thou- 
sand terms,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  prece- 
ding cwie. — DtMin  QuarUrlp  Journal  of  Medical 
Stienees. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
TAloable  work,  we  directed  the  atteatum  of  oar 


readers  to  its  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  present 
reiaane.  that,  notwithatanding  the  large  additioaa 
previoualy  made  to  it,  no  fewer  thuu  fonr  thon- 
sand  terms,  not  to  he  found  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion, are  contained  in  the  volume  b>fore  as. — 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  Its  antbor'a 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  also  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  aa  we  can  testify  from  onr  own 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  onr 
reach,  and  make  very  frequent  reference  to  it, 
nearly  always  finding  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
—Brtusk  and  Foreign  Med.'Ckirurg.  Review. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  haa  no  rival 
in  the  English  Inngunge  for  accuracy  and  extent 
of  references.  The  terms  genernlljr  include  short 
physiological  and  pathological  descriptions,  so  that, 
as  the  author  Justly  obaerves.  the  reader  does  a^ 
possess  in  this  work  a  mere  dictionary,  but  a  booK 
which,  while  it  instructs  him  in  medical  etymo* 
logy,  furnishes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information.  The  author's  labors  have  been  pro- 
perly apprt-ciated  by  his  own  countrymen;  and  we 
can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recommending 
this  most  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  cisat- 
Inntic  readers.  No  medical  library  will  be  complete 
without  it. — London  Med.  GaxetU. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
Bnglinh  langnage.  Few,  in  fact,  could  be  found 
belter  qualified  than  Dr.  Dunglison  for  the  produc- 
ti«>n  of  such  a  work.  Learned,  industrious,  per- 
aevering,  and  accurate,  he  bringa  to  the  task  all 
the  |M*culiar  talents  necessary  for  its  successful 
performance;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  and  modera 
*•  mastera  of  our  art,''  reiidera  him  skilful  to  note 
the  exact  usage  of  the  several  terms  of  acience, 
and  the  various  modifications  which  medical  term- 
inology has  undergone  with  the  change  of  theo- 
ries or  the  progress  of  improvement.  —  Amirican 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copions  known  to 
the  cultivators  of  medical  science.— Betioii  Med. 
Journal . 

The  most  comprehensive  and  best  English  Dic- 
tionary of  medical,  terms  extuat. — Buffalo  Medial 
Journal. 


BT  THI  8AXB  AUTIIOK. 

TDE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 

npeiitics.    Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  fifteen  hundred  pages. 

Upon  every  tonic  embraced  in  the  work  the  latest  ferings  of  the  race. — Boston  Medical  and  SurgiceU 

WntiaaUna  will  be  found  carefully  poated  up.—  Journal. 
xantasr. 

.,,-.,      .  It  is  certainly  the  moot  complete  treatise  of  which 

■tndeat  of  medicine  will  find,  in  these  two  we  ha ve any  knowledge.— ITMtera/eanMii  e/JIMi- 

ruloMN,  a  mine  of  facts,  a  aathering  of  ^in*  and  Surgerf. 
^  and  wMt9  from  the  world  of  experience, 

tkat  «U|  wnn  Urn  with  eonrage,  and  faithfully  One  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind 

4iraellteBkliifbrta  to  relieve  the  physical  sur-  we  have.— 5e«iAsm  Msd.  mmd  Surg,  /aansal. 


■Kills  but  lUt-bnnk  uf  pliygiaLogy  eviir  puhlighml 
il  Ihii  urmotrv,  U  bal  echiinf  tbe  leoinl  leili- 
.-SnyofUiBprareuion^Ar.r./oBniBl^lfidteuK. 

'J*Tlier*  !■  no  liD^lB  book  ws  wrmid  neomKirail  to 

Si  [hapruesl.bsnaHin  ll  will  befniod  ■  mir- 
•Vuf  Blmiiiit  mrr  ilniHhnl  ehyiiolwlcil  VfUrlE  iiC 
<Gailitr.  W>  miwl  sonllillj  THnmniMd  ItiBwoik 
W  tnrr  avmbsr  i>f  lh«  profvninii^  Knd  no  itadent 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS, 


HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  8e»eiilb  edition.  Thorougbly  reviaed  and  exten- 
sively miKlilieil  and  onliirgcd,  with  ne»rly  five  hundred  itluHfilion*.  In  two  ItrgB  and  baud, 
toiticly  primed  ocKvo  To1umi?9,  eoniaiiiing  nearly  1400  pagen. 

"   "  "■      PhMiolosy  io  'h«  Englnh  liin«i»i»,  and  i.  higbly 

ciediuhlc  In  Ibe  sntiiur  uid  publlahtii, — CsoorflU 


(Jh,(  /j.i«n/,) 


iofPhy.ldlnnf 


GENERAL    TnERAPEDTICS    AND    MATEItIA  MEDICA;   »dapted  fnr  i 

Medical  Ti-il-biHik.  FiAli  edilion,  much  improved.  Witb  une  huudrtd  and  cigbly-scvvn  iliui 
IrattDn*.  Id  I  wo  large  and  handwmely  prinled  oclavn  vols.,  of  about  IlUUpaigci. 
The  new  editions  ofiheUniledSialeiPnarmacopdia  and  IboH  oTLnndno  and  DnbiiD,  bave  ren 
Wred  DaoesBary  a  thorough  reviaioa  ol'lhia  work.  In  Hccomi^i»bin;  tbii  the  author  has  spared  ni 
rendering  it  a  complete  expooent  of  all  Ibal  is  new  and  nliable,  bolb  in  Uie  deparlnienli 
'  "  ~         "    '  The  boob  has  Ihiiit  been  •omewbat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im 


SK'S' 


It  or  ii. 


[  indoilry  in  the  cirilcei 


>;  tK-Si-LeiiiiM 


tUTticalJunntl. 


_  ia  la  Uh  periodical  or  lanDal  1 
llnrMaitm,  publiihwt  la  Ihs  IniEi 
'  Bapied  alaca  Ihe  iiiag  of  Ibi  Gm.  I 
'Sa  caieTBl  •UHh  "f  ib«  auibor. 
firetmra.  It  ia  lBTalDat.la_CMr(< 
ntl  lut  SniiK. 


Xid.  Jtm 


to  rr«[ly  bu  il  bora  imprnvnl.  bi>lh 
!  Q.  nSlitiU  amd  ButfidU  Jnnuit.  ' 

of  palroB-ga  nver  aay  «t  Vi.  for.a^r 
nont  of  lu  inDreaud  merit,— IV.  V. 


NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

&(lth  edition,  with  eilentive  Additioua.    In  one  very  lai^  oclavo  volume,  oT  over  750  pages. 

One  of  Iha  Rinal  niefal  □(  lt>a  aullini'i  work*. — 
CWun  MMfical  amd  SurgMat  Jttrmai. 
.  TUi  vell-ksDWB  aad   itajulanl  bonk  hu  now 
'tMebedilaililliedilinn,and  baa  been  enlarged  aad 

Sbpromt  by  iIib' ■"— " '  -"  "■ ="- 

W  Iherapeallci  ' 


■I  few  year*  hava  M 


Tbeireallearainctf  Uiaaat) 
able  Induetcr  ia  pnAioir  hii  re 
•™r«a  wheBeeiajfornialioB  lade 


DE  JONGH  (L.  J.),  M.  D.,  Stc. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  wili 

'"'  .         ■  "..  ....  »     ri'laled.   wiih    an    Appendix  and  Caiw>,  by 


DAY  (GEORGE  E.),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MOKE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OP  AUVANCED   LIFE.     WJih  ir.  Append 


le  Kheiuu^iHU.     Ooerolume, 


FRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
KENAL    AFFECTIONS;    tbeir  Diagnosia  and  Pathology.     With  iUualratiotu. 
One  volume,  royal  12mo.,  eilra  clutb. 
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QROSS  (SAMUEL  O.),  M.  O., 
ProfeMor  of  Sarfoiy  in  the  Uaivenitf  of  LoaiavUle,  Jbc. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  EditinOf  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  vdurae,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
{Note  Ready,) 

The  author  ha«  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  a  call  for  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  to  thoroughly  reviiie  and  render  it  in  ever>'  respiect  worthy,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  of  the  verr 
flattering  reception  whien  has  been  accorded  to  it  bv  the  profession.  The  new  matter  thus  added 
MDOiints  to  almost  one-third  of  the  original  work,  while  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  ThcKe  additions  pervade  every  portion  of  the  work,  which  thus  has  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  new  treatise  than  a  new  edition.  In  iXa  present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  may  confidently  be 
pTOHented  aif  a  complete  and  reliable  storehouse  of  information  on  this  important  class  of  di>ieai>eis 
and  as  in  every  way  fitted  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  as  the  standard  of  authority  on  the  ^ubjects  treated  of. 

Oo  the  appearance  of  the  fit-at  edition  of  this  work,  !  away  this  reproach  ;  and  ao  completely  has  the  taak 
the  leading  Eoglish  medical  review  predicted  that  it  ■  been  fulfilled,  that  we  ventnre  to  predict  for  Dr. 
would  have  a  **  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  ■  Gross's  treatise  a  pernmnent  place  in  the  literature 
sarfrery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  |  of  sargery,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of 


present  tige."  This  prediction  bus  been  amply  ful-  ■  the  present  age.  Not  merely  is  the  nutter  food, 
filled.  Dr.  Gro«s*s  treatise  has  been  fi'und  to  sap-  I  bat  the  getting  up  of  the  volume  is  roost  creditable 
ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  '  to  transatlantic  enterpriae;  the  paper  and  print 
since  the  t-levttti(»n  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  science,  «  would  do  credit  toa  first-rate  London  establishment ; 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  ■  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  which  illustrate  it,  de- 
bladder  and  Its  accessory  organs.  Philos'^phical  in  '  monstrate  that  America  is  inakine  rapid  advances  ia 
its  design,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  ample  and  this  department  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  nafeigaed 
sonnd  ill  its  practical  details,  it  may  in  truth  he  said  pleasure  ia  congratnlatinff  all  concerned  in  this  pub- 
to  leave  scarcely  any (hinf^  to  be  desired  on  so  im-    lication,  on  the  result  or  their  labours;  and  expe- 

Snrtant  a  subject,  and  with  the  additions  and  nvKli-  rienceafeelingsomethinglike  what  animates  a  long- 
cations  resulting  from  future  discoveries  and  im-  i  expectant  hasbaadnnn,  who, oftentimes disappoiBteid 
provements,  it  will  probably  reroainoneof  the  most  by  the  produce  of  a  favorite  field,  is  at  last  agree- 
vnlnable  works  on  this  subject  so  long  ns  the  science  ably  surprised  by  a  stately  crf>p  which  may  near 
i<f  medicine  shall  exist— Bo«fofi  meti.  and  Surg. ,  eornparis(>n  with  any  of  its  former  rirals.  Tbe 
Joummlj  June  7, 185S.  '  rrounds  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  work  will 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the  \  ^  ohviona  as  we  proceed :  and  we  donbt  not  that 
atmostvaine  in  the  in  vestigatioa  of  these  diseases.-  '  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  American  books 
Amtrietm  Mtdieal  J^mJt,  i  ^»"  *"<*°««  "»»y  .*?f  ."«'  rm^^v  to  verily  mir  re- 

_^-,  ..         .^,,  .,,        ,  commendaticm  by  their  own  peruaal  of  it. — BrttUk 

Dr.  Ornss  has  brought  all  his  learning,  expen-    ^^id  Foreign  M*die»'Ckirurgie4U  RtvUw. 
flaee,  tact,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  ana  has  pro-       .„.  ...  ..^         ^  ^    ^     t    v. 

duee!l  a  wr>rk  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.  Wei  Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  vaUiabIa 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  it  to  our  read-  practical  information  it  contains,  ami  which  we 
ers  as  a  monograph  unequalled  in  interest  and  *>*ve  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
practical  vulne  by  any  other  on  the  subject  in  our  •«'«•  ^»'*»  "».'»»■*  there  is  no  work  m  the  Cn^rlish 
UDguage.— ITsstem  JourruU  of  Mtd.  and  Snrg,  I  J«»M?"«f «  which  eaa  make  any  jnet  pretcnaioas  lo 
^T ,  .     .,  »        .  ..      *        •        beitaequal.— JV.  y.  Jsaraal  o/Jlferf»c««s. 

1ft  has  remained  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe  *  ^  "^ 

BY  THK  SAMK  AUTHOR.     (Ju^t  TsSfted). 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468. 

A  very  elaborate  work.  It  ia  a  complete  summary    a  most  interesting  and  hitherto  a  moat  neglected  de- 
of  the  whole  subject,  nnd  will  be  a  useful  book  of    partment  of  surgical  pfithology  and  practice.— 5r. 
reference. — British  and  Foreign  MedieO'Ckirvrg,    Louis  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  May,  ItiSS. 
HtTtew.  S5urgical  authofs,  isolated  reporta  in  medical  pe- 

A  highly  valuable  book  of  reference  on  n  most  im-  :  riodicals  and  modern  surgeons  *  blend  their  commoa 
portant  subject  in  the  practice  of  medieine.  We  .  toil"  to  make  a  book  wbich  exhausts  the  subjert, 
conclude  by  reoommendina:  it  to  our  readers,  fullv  and  must  forever  remain  the  standard  work  on  the 
persuaded  that  its  perusal  will  afford  them  much  management  of  this  accident.— .SviTa/o  ilfed.  Jowra. 
pracliral  information  well  conveyed,  evidently  de-  i  ^e  consider  this  work  one  of  the  most  important 
rived  from  considerable  experience  and  deduced  from  .  ^f  the  recent  additions  to  pmctlenl  surgery.  Coa- 
an  »"»P'V""7ii*.'"  °^  focts.-DaWtn  Quarterly  ,  ,.in|„^  ^jj  jhat  has  been  recorded  relating  to  the 
Journal,  May,  IM5.  j.|a„  „f  accidents  of   which    it  treats.  aJmimbly 

In  thin  valuable  monograph  Dr.  Gross  has  cer-    arranged  and  systematized,  it  shou'd  find  a  place  la 
taiuly  struck  a  new  lead  in  Surgery,  and  is  entitled  .  every  medical  library. — Montreal  Med.  CkronicU. 
to  the  credit  of  having  illustrated  and  systematised  I 

BY  TDK  SAME  AlTTHOR.     (Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 

tive.    With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 

BT  THE  BAMS  AtTTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY;  illustrated  by  colored  En- 

graviiif^,  and  two  hundred  and  fiHy  wood-cuts.    Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.     Jn  one  very  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume,  pp.  822. 

We  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete,  and,  on  j  The  colored  engravings  and  wood-cuts  are  exceed- 

"he 
rs. 
We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
ever  issued  from  the  Amerlcon  press,  and  it  dors 
great  honor  alike  to  the  author,  and  the  eouacr}'  of 
his  birth.— J^.  Y.  Journal  of  Meditine. 

We  commend  it  to  the  attentitm  of  the  profession 


the  wliolr,  the  leoKt  defective  compilation  on  the  inglv  well  executed,  and  the  entire  ^retting  up  of  t 
subject  in  the  Knglish  languoge. — Brit,  and  For.  work  does  much  crecfit  to  the  enterprising  pubtishei 
Med.  Journal. 

It  is  oltoffcther  the  most  complete  exposition  of 
Patholngirni  Anatomy  in  our  language. — Amtrican 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  useful  systematic  work 


OB  Pathobigical  Anatomy  in  the  English  Inagnaf  e.    ••  ««•  *>'"  *t«  *>*■*  «**■'  upon  the  subject  on  which 

'  ^  "     '     I  it  treats.— SotttAsm  Journal  Mtd.  and  Fharmmcp, 
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QLUGE  {GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Pror^iiot  of  PliTilnl.igj  iBd  ruihol'<eiei>l  Anatuni)-  in  the  Udivoiiil^  i>r  QruiiTli,  As. 

JfS  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Trannkted,  with  Notes 

^"^*-iii  Additloni,  by  lossra  Lkidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Auatamy  in  the  Univerfiiy  of  Peuavylv*- 

■,     In  one  volume,  very  lerge  iniperial  quarlo,  wilh  ibrea  hundrrd  oud  IweQi/  %ute»,  pltia 

id  coJuted,  on  twelrc  ropperplftien. 

Thi»  bell;,  aa  M  ■»  we  Inow,  Ihs  nnlir  wnrk  in  I  Oit  nneonnE' 

"■■-■      .thulogiml  hutolojT  ■■  Hpantelr  InaEad    aatlHin.    TL- 

minafiiuinnuiui.  a«rill,walhiik,  rurtawl  (hs  noatatlna  nT  at ^.  

riannliala  Ilia  *iibi«l  irHamilJeallv,  ud  who  1  ntiMiMlluv  ■■  Ult  beat  atnaieil  (vatisui  of  eh*- 
l»a  fell  Ifaa  diScultgr  oT  unuging  ia  llieii  miiHl  |  uolagj ^-AmtrUmii  ll,d.  JaunnU. 

QARDNER  (D.  PEREIRAJ,  M.  D. 
tEDICAL  CHEMISTItY,  forllieusoof  Students  and  the  Profession:  being* 

'"  iiual  of  Ihe  Scienw,  wiih  Ha  Applioa[i,jn«  ID  Tuxicoln^,  Phy-ioloey,  Thorapeuiica,  H)-giene, 
la  one  bandimiae  royal  ll^tau.  Tolume.  uI'iibDiii  400  pagfa,  v/ith  diiutraliooa. 

HAS9E  (C.  E.),   M.  D, 
ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  BESPIBA- 

,TlON  AND  CIRCULATION.     Triuisluled  <ind  Ediieii  by  Swimi.     Jo  one  Volume,  ociaTO. 

HARniSON  (JOHN),   M.O. 
2*   ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

8VSTEU.    Id  one  oclavo  votunie,  292  pagei. 

HUNTER  (JOHN!. 
ATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  oopiouB  AtiUi^'ons,  by 

„  Dk.  Ph.  BicoRD,  Surgeon  la  ihe  Venereal  Har<piiBl  orPari*.  Edited,  with  adiliMonal  Moio>.  by 
.«V.  J.  B17HSTIAD,  M.  D.  laoneoolavovoJuine.wilhi^ales  {Nvie  HtaJg.)  C?"  Bto  Rico&n. 
libo,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  wiih  Memoir,  Notes,  ki.  Sic.  In  lour  ueui  ooiavo 
Tolunea,  Willi  platei. 

,  HUGHES   (H.   MJ,  M.  D., 

AuIsUbi  riiyiiaian  Co  Gay'a  Uusplial,  kt. 

t  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  AUSCULTA. 

TION,  and  olber  Modes  of  Pliyeical  Diagnosis,  in  DiMa^>e9  of  the  Liingn  and  Heart.    Second 
Americaafroiu  IbsSecond  andlmproved  Li'iidon  EdiltoD.  In  one  royal  l3nio.  vol.  pp.301. 
Il  has  bt-en  rarerotlv  reviKd  Ihroiighoul.     Some  small  ponions  hnvp  li'm  emsed ;  much  h«a 
len,  1  inisl,  amendeJ;  uid  a  great  deal  of  new  oialler  has  baen  added;  ao  ili£,  ihuo^li  lUniU- 
■ealilly  it  i»  Lhe  tame  Uxilf,  it  la  in  many  reepeols  a  new  work. — Pirface. 

HORNER  [WILLIAM  EJ,  M.  D., 

Vfitrw"!  gf  AnalfniT  ia  Ihe  UniTeiti>r  of  Peaaarlrania. 

^BtECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY. 

|i  nviocd  and  modiAed.     Id  two  lar^  oelnvii  volume),  of  m 
-  aomely  priuled,  wilh  uvei  three  hundred  ill 


tSE. 


s  work  has  enioyed  a  thorough  and  laburioi 
-"■'   ■     '.gil  fully  up  to  thai       ■ 


iworbrinaing  it  fully  up  to  the  eitstins  alale  of  knowledge  (_..._._,_.      .  „.  .  -    r 

rf-      .     .  ..  .....    .f  ol"theBiudenl,hBhas  miroduued  a  large  niunber 

„  „  .  ibjeeU  dsseribed,  while  the  puhlisbers  have  en- 

rored  to  rcitder  the  mechanical  execution  oflbe  vork  worthy  or  iheexiended  repiilalion  which 

'      The  demand  which  ban  earned  il  lo  gn  liIlCHTH  EDITION  ■*  a  suffieieni  ev1> 

n  of  tbe  work,  and  ol  ils  adaplation  lo  ihe  wwiib  ol  the  alttdeol  and  prolenioaal 


teWorbrinainK  il  fully  up  to  the  eitstins  alale  of  lin< 

»Uomy.    Tuadapl  il  more  perl*eolly  lo  llie  warns  or 
addilional  wuod-enBratringa.  iltmlraliveof  llie  objt 

ftr." 

ts,:  

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.],  A.  M. 
4  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED   IN   MEDICINE  AND  THE 

'   COLLAl'ERAL  SCIENCES.    New  and  much  imnroved  American  Edition,    lUviwd,  with 
BODeroua  Addilionis  fruDi  the  ta^I  London  odiiiun,  by  Isaic  lUva.  M.  D.,  &c.    In  sue  large 
royal  13mo.  vdume.  of  over  four  hundred  pa^ea,  doublB  column*.    (iVaar/y  BtaJf.) 
la  pas'iii^  lhi«  work  a  second  linie  through  the  press,  the  editor  hat  ™bjeeted  |1  lo  a  very  Iho- 
KNf  h  revii^iODi  making  uirh  additioss  a)  the  progress  uf  acienee  has  rendered  desirable,  and  stlp- 

-f y  oniisHonp  thai  rnay  have  previously  """'e*''    Ac  a  roncise  and  convenient  Diciionarj' 

al  Terms,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  it  will  Itterefore  be  found  of  great  value  to  Ibo  alu- 


(Nlaud 


,  MMrhighn-pnaiioaeriheauihnraatar^phihalmi 


•  baok  will  Imcob*  whal  iL 


!i-saBllatloil  tty  lb*  at 
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BLANGHARD  9t  IAEA'S  BCEDtCAJb 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD)«  F.  R.  8..  &  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  IVh.D.. 

Araiitant  Physieians  and  Leetnren  in  St.  Mary*!  Hoapital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Rret  American  Edicfon, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    Id  one  lai^  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    {Sust  Isnted.) 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  of  pathology,  accurate  engrav- 
ings of  the  various  results  of  morbid  action  are  of  the  greatest  assitftaooe.  The  American  pub* 
lishers  have,  therefore,  considered  that  the  value  of  the  work  might  be  enhanced  by  increasing  tbt 
•umber  of  iliuMrations,  and,  with  this  object,  many  wood-cuts,  from  thebe«t  authorities,  have  bcwt 
introduced,  increasing  the  number  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  in  the  London  Edition,  la 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  this.  The  selection  of  these  wood-cuts  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  member  of  the  profession,  who  has  supervised  the  progress  of  the  work  through  tbt 
press,  with  the  view  of  securing  an  accurate  reprint,  and  of  correctmg  such  errors  as  bad  escaped 
liie  attention  of  the  authors. 

With  these  improvements,  the  volume  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  at- 
Imowled^ed  want  of  a  work  which,  within  a  moderate  compass,  should  embody  a  condensed  and 
accurate  digest  of  the  present  state  of  pathological  science,  as  extended  by  recent  microi^copic&l, 
chemical,  and  physiological  researches. 

At  a  eoneiae  text-book,  containing,  in  a  eondenied  ,  anthort  have  not  attempted  to  iatmde  new  view*  m 
fitrm.  A  complete  outline  of  what  is  known  in  the  i  their  profeasional  brethren,  but  simply  to  lay  t>«fc>pe 
domain  of  Pathologirnl  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the  them,  what  has  lone  been  wanted,  an  oatline  of  tbe 
beat  work  in  ihe  Rnfflish  language.  Its  great  merit  ,  present  condition  or  pathological  anatomy.  In  thn 
oonsista  in  its  complcteneis  and  brevity^  and  in  this  j  they  have  been  completely  successful.    The  work  ii 


respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  m  onr  lite 
ratnre.  Hercti>fore  the  student  of  pathology  was 
obliged  to  glean  from  n  great  number  of  monographs, 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  bat  fewouUivated 
it  with  sny  deirree  of  success.  The  autbora  of  the 
present  work  have  sought  to  corrret  this  defeet  by 
placing  before  tbe  reatrer  a  summary  of  ascertained 
iaeta,  together  with  the  opinitms  of  the  most  eminent 
pathologists  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  As  a 
simple  work  of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
▼alna  to  the  student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and 
should  be  in  every  physician's  library.— lr«*Kni 
Lamctt. 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  and  the  proTeasion  ^ne- 
rally  the  importance  of  informing  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  modern  views  of  puthology,  and  recommend 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  as  as  the  best 
maaas  of  obtaining  this  information.— Si«(4o<«o]m. 

In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the 


one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  evsr 
perused.  The  opinions  and  discoveries  of  all  the 
leading  pathologists  and  physiologists  are  engroaaed, 
BO  that  by  reading  any  subject  treated  in  the  book 
yaa  have  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  roost  ap- 
proved authors.— ('Aar^tea  Mtdi%al  JourtuU  mmi 
Review. 

We  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  it  at 
worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  study  by  every  mani> 
her  of  the  profession,  old,  or  young.— iV.  W.  M»d. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

From  the  casual  examination  we  have  given  wa 
are  inclined  to  reg[Rrd  it  as  a  text-book,  plain,  ra- 
tional, and  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  practioal 
man  needs  for  daily  reference.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  likely  to  be  largely  naefu),  as  it  suits  itself 
to  those  busy  men  who  have  little  time  for  miantc 
investigation,  and  prefer  a  anmmary  to  an  elabwata 
treatise.— Ba/alo  Midicai  Journal, 


KIRKE8  (WILLIAM  8ENHOUSE),   M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  fte.;  and 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

A    MANUAL   OF    PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  one  hundred  and  sixty*five  illustrations.     In  one  larg«  and 
handsome  royal  12m o.  volume,     pp.  550.     {Just  Issued.) 


In  the  present  edition,  the  Manual  of  Physiology 
bss  been  brought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
science,  and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  which  it 
bas  already  so  deservedly  attained.  We  consider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  toeonatitnte  one 
of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we  possess 
—presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com- 
prising  an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires  during 
hisattenclance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference  whilst  preparing  for  examination.  ^  iim. 
Mtdieal  Journal . 

We  need  only  sny,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
eassions  of  unsettled  (questions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  departmeat  of  medical 
acienoe.    For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 


the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refredi  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invalnahle,  as  it  contains  alt 
that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details^ 
which  are  read  with  intereat  only  by  thoaa  whe 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  eriCl* 
cal  knowledge  of  the  sahject.~*CAar<«<toa  ModiUal 
Journal. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  that  can  be  put  into  tka 
hands  of  the  student. — London  Medical  GazttH, 

Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Hnraaa  Physi- 
ology.— British  and  Fonign  Mtd.-Chirurg.  RaneUr. 

We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admira- 
ble '<  Handbook  of  Physiology.**— London  Journal 
of  M9dicin§. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.  D.,  itc. 
TECHNOLOGY  -,  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactnres.    Edited, 

with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  bv  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richasdsov. 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  anu  Additions,  by  Prof.  Waltkr  R.  Johnson.  In  two  iiand- 
tome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illttstrated  io  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  five  bundled 
wood'engravings. 


LONQET  (F.  A.) 

TBEATISE   ON   PHYSIOLOGY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    Transkied 

from  tbe  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  ProfiMsor  of  Iiutitutat  of  Madknae  in  the  PttiasHvHM 
'  Madioal  College.    {Jh^foring.) 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBi,ICATJ0N8.  lil 

LEHMANN   (Q.   CJ 
^YSIOLOOrCAL    CnEMISTBY.      Tranalated  by  Georgx  E.  Day,  M.D., 

iL^anil  rdllod  by  Pror,  H.  E.  Boggrb,  or  ihe  (iniv-errity  of  PenniyJviutiB.     la  iwo  large  octnvo 
J  volumen,  wnli  baod*cjine  llluitraiions.     {Nearly  RtaJg.) 
i  Thifgroal  wurk.  universally  rccugaixed  as  the  most  contplale  and  authorllalive  eiposilioa  01  iia 

— ■ J  imporlani  mbjeci  in  il»  miJsl  advnnced  ■twditiiin,  wdl  njceivB  every  mtf  -■ ■■ 

oiigh  Ibe  preaa,  under  Ibe  fupcrinlandenceaf  Prof.  Rofien,  lo  insure  Ihe  emir 
le  las  work  or  ihi*  dhancler,  I)  will  he  rurtbcr  improved  by  ibe  dlMrihii 
ropriale  plaras  IbtoDgfaoul  ihe  ti^il  of  Ihe  niimerou''  nddilions  end  curruclions  emhuilied  in  tba 
jKndiz,  wblle  aimniberofilliiglniliaDi  will  be  ialraduad  from  "Funke't  Alias  of  riiyviolii^Cil 
Bemirtry."  Tbe  publifbers,  ibereliire,  ln»t  Ibal  il  will  be  fouod  a  coiiiplele  aiid  accuralBedilioa. 
i  In  every  reapoct  wurlhy  orthe  repulalion  of  ibe  wurk. 

(unfreHlrch  In  Ihii  depaltmnil  ii  *a  and  einclTlcnr  oritapinrnt  aiprgct,  ilinuld  I^hdo 
Pmf,  Ijchminn'i  trmliw  mml  ha  ro-  rtineiu  HUachineihi-mMli's.io  ihs9<«iiny  by  wbitit 
iDving   enn[>lslfly  lupanHted  that  ot    it  ii  in  tctont  of  vr'bUenana.^B rtHih  *m4  Firtign 


f  icccomrf 


■BMllal,  ant 


h  by  hi. 
bybiiuv 


insuMUal,  and  bylkaphiln 
Il  hablU  of  Ihi'Dgbl,  tu  affui 


■if'' 

*]■!,  Sic.    In  one  very  large  and  handt 

C.Wtlh  raited  band*.     {Laliiy  Iiiued.) 


LAWRENCE  <W.>,   F.  R..  S.,  &e. 

EYK.     A    new  editioo,   edited, 

Hats,  M,  D.,  Surgeun  I0  Wills  Uwpr- 
ulume,  ofQAO  iwgas,  elroDgly  bgund  in  Jealbor 

ihe  auhjpcl,  ihni  the  pob- 


li  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE 
K^trlth  niiDieroue  addition?,  and  943  illut^lralioof,  by  It-a 
■r**!!!.  Arc.     In  one  verv  larse  and  handsome  oclavu  vulnni 


d  ss  Ihe  lUndird  autboHly 
ing  idditiDna  uid  illuMnilii 


cd  by  liiiy-aeteii  figatei,  beiidoB  nuncruus  1 
B  deemed  inipeirecl  or  unialiaraclory.  Tba  • 
science,  recently  made  by  Ddrymple,  Jsco 


I,  Wal 


b   the 


»ulls 


Bndefing  il  a  caoipleli 

H  In  tbfa  I     „ 

>wl«l(a«rUiswli<i; 

bTlMpracllaali 


Il  of  wood-engisvlogi 
irlsnl  cODtribDIiona  lo 


lornugb  eiponcat  of 


\m 


a  tit  drpirlmenl  of 


MlBor  Dr.  Hay. 


be  nal  lipliea  inproTa- 


arUlyej 


itiu  Iba  laa^iac 


indiijKnsabla  in  evtr 

".J!'.v"™'. ..:::»_ — 

ODibI  10  ba  hstd,  aa  a  iludanl  antboritr  ob  all  all>- 
Jbch  ■pparlaJDinc  lo  Ihla  apceiaUr,  M  which  ha  hsa 
ianarci^  ao  many  nioable  cm iiibuilua •._//.  r. 


LEE  (ROBERT),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.>  &c. 
[  ftLINIOAL    MrDWIFERY;    comprising  the   HUtoriea  of  Five   Ilimdi^  juid 

■  Torty-flve  Caw*  of  Difllfull,  PrelBroalurttl,  and  Complicated  Labor,  wlib  ConinieuiafiKB,    Ptoni 
'  "  -  id  Loadon  edition.     In  one  royal  l2ino.  voluina,  eilra  clirib,  ofSSS  pages. 

LUDLOW   IJ.    L.),   M.  O., 
IrfeiDRr  OB  Clinical  Usdiclne  at  ibe  FUiladalphla  Alrnihoau,  *o. 

[  A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy  and  Pbyaiologj,  Surgery, 

r.Fraclicc  of  Medicine,  Cbeiainlry,  Obslelrics,   Malerio  Medica,   PbDrmscy,  and  Tlierapeiitics. 
I     .  IWigned  for  Stiidenla  of  Medicine  Ibroiuhout  Ihe  Cniled  SlBle^.     A  new  edilioo,  tevisod  and 

VKlen^iiely  oDproved.     In  one  large  royu  ISnjn.  valuine,  Wilh   scverat   bundrud  illuslralion*. 

{FrtpariHg.) 

LISTON  IROBEHTI,  F.  R.  S.,  &.C. 
XaCTUIlES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  oo  BiacMes  and 

'         -      *■  Operalionj.     Ediled,  wiih  niimero..s  Add><i«nt  and  Aiteral..«is,  by  T.  D. 


Aoeidonis  renuirim;  Uperalionr.     Edil 
HoncK,  M.  D.    In  ode  large  and  bur 


LALLEMAND  IMJ. 
'   THE   CAUSES,   SYMITOMS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF   SPERMATOR- 
'  BIKXU.    Traiwlaled  and  edited  by  IlanRT  J-  McDouiuL.    In  one  Toliune,  oclavo,  3S0  fof*. 
Beotaid  American  edliioo.    (-TmI  Jd—tfd.) 
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LA  ROCHE  (A.),   M.  D;,  fte. 
PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  ConnectioD,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Aq- 

tiimDal  Feven>,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.    In 
ttandtfome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages. 


the  periodieal  preti,  and  yet  in  the  work  before  ui 

he  has  exhibited  an  amount  nfindnatrynnd  learninf. 

reMarch  and  ability,  beyond  what  we  are  accnatomed 

to  discover  in  modem  medical  writers;  while  hil 

owB  extensive  opporlnnities  for  observatioo  aad 

«     ..^  experience  hare  beea  improved  by  the  most  landabia 

This  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  Soathem     •    •  •   ■•     •         *     •••     ' —   -^^  ^^ 1--.^- 


A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  exposition  of 
the  groundless  nnture  snd  dangerous  tendency  of 
certain  path<ili>gical  and  etiolofical  heresies,  hns 
aaldom  been  presented  to  our  notice. — JV.  Y.  J9umai 
^f  tU4icin9  and  CoHaural  Seiemes, 


Thiswork  should  be  carefully  studied  bv  Southern    diligence,  and  display  a  familiarity  with  the  whole 
physicians,  pmb<Mlying  as  it  does  the  reflections  of ;  gobject  in  every  aspect,  which  commnnds  both  oar 


an  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject 
pcooliarly  their  own. —  Kirgtaia  Mid.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

The  author  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  treatise 

sr  n 


respect  and  confidence.  As  a  corrective  of  prevalert 
ami  mischievima  error,  sought  to  be  propagated  by 
nfivices  and  innovators,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  La 
Ri>clie's  book  eoald  be  widely  read.— iV.  Y.  Mtditml 
Gaz€tu. 


from  him,  by  his  brief  papers  on  kindred  topics  in 

BT  THX  SAMK  AUTHOR.    (Just  Ready.) 

YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapeutical  Relations.  IiicUiUing  a  Sketch  of  the  Disea!»e  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  lG99to  IS.'M,  with  an  examination  of  the  coonectioiis  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  ^unle  name  iu  other  parts  of  teiuperate  aa  well  %»  iu  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
bandt^me  octavo  volumes. 

The  publifhers  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  the  »peedy  appearance  of  this  great  worit. 
As  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and  ob:*ervation,  and  as  a  complete  rerumi  of  all  that  haa  beea 
written  on  the  subject,  it  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  standard  authority  and  work  of  referenca 
on  the  important  questions  brought  under  consideration. 


LAADNER  (DIONYSIU8),  D.  C.  L.,  &e. 
HANDBOOKS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY- 

Kevised,  with  numerous^dditions,  by  the  American  editor.  First  Coursc,  containing  Mecba- 
Dies,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  larro  royal  ]2iiio. 
Toluroe,  of  750  pages,  with  424  wood-cuts.  Second  Coursk,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  BCay- 
netisro,  and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  l2mo.,  of  450  pages,  with  250  illiiatratiooa. 
Third  Coitrsk  (  now  re<uiy)%  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  largo  voiimM,  foral 
12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-aeven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  Tke 
whole  complete  in  three  volumes,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one 
figures  on  steel  and  wood.    Any  volume  sold  separate. 

The  various  sciences  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  latest 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
SnrgeoB  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  h,e.  ftc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Inlrofluciion  explanatory  of  a  Horisontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jomes,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
larged London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addikeu.  IIkwson,  M.  D  ,  Physician  to 
Wills  Ifuspiiul.  iVc.  «.Vc.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates  and  numerous 
Wood-iMils.     {Nearly  Ready.) 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  universally  attained  will  be  enhanced  by  the  present  edition. 
I)e«»idi^s  I  he  thorough  revi>ion  by  the  author  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  recently  passing  through  the 
press  in  London,  the  additions  bv  the  editor  will  embrHce  whatever  is  necessary  to  adapt  it  com- 
pletely to  the  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  constituting  it  a  library  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
aud  Surgery. 

The  trentise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  hoUls  <  ncrordnnce  with  the  advances  in  the  science  which 

the  first  plarr,  iind  forms,  io  respect  of  learnin;^  and  ■  have  been  made  of  late  years.    Nothing  worthy  of 

research,  an  Kncycloptedin  uueqaalled  in  extent  by  repetition  upon  any  branch  of  the  subject  appears  to 

any  other  woik  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreign,  have  escaped  the  author's  notice.    We  consider  il 

>— JDtxoa  on  Di$ea»t»  of  th*  Eyt.  the  duty  of  evcri*  one  who  has  the  love  of  his  profea- 

c>             I        ,.     ,                  .                 .    i.       J.  •  sion  and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to  mahs 

Few  nio<  em  books  on  any  department  of  medicine  himself  familiar  with  this  tha  roost  complete  work 

or  surgery  have  met  with  such  oxtended  circulation,  i„  t^e  Knfflish  language  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eya. 

or  have  procured  for  thnr  authors  a  like  amount  of  ^j^i.^   -fi^^,,  andGaxetti. 

JbuTfipnan  cflehrity.    The  immense  research  wh.ch  ^^     ^        .      j.j        /•.•.>.     j     j         t_      ^tt 

it  displayed,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ,  The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  no 

subject,  practically  as  well  as  iheoreticallv.and  the  «>.«"bl  be  as  folly  appreciated  as  the  three  former  edi- 

able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  oi"  learning  !.'""••    ^' »«  unnecessary  to  say  aword  in  ita  piaias, 
and  experience  were  i 
use,  at  once  procured 
the  continent  as  in  t 

as  a  stiindiird  work  „ ...w..  ...-«..  ....^^....^  ««.....,«  .  »     • 

has  more  firmly  estnblished,  in  spite  of  the  attrac-  Fortign  Medic o-Chirurgieal  Revuw. 

tionsof  scvrrni  rivals  of  no  mean  ability.    This,  the  This  new  edition  (f  Dr.  Mackenzie's  eelebraled 

fmirth  edititm,  hns  been  in  a  great  meainra  re- writ-  treatise  <»n  diseases  of  the  eye,  ia  truly  a  reiraelaof 

tea;  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  industry  and  learning.    Waneed  soaroely  say  that 

■fly  pages,  hns  beea  adHed,  and  in  several  instances  he  has  entirely  exhausted  the  subject  of  his  speckl^. 

formerly  expressed  opinions  have  been  modified  in  — JDuUim  Quarterly  Jommui. 


AND   BCIENTIPIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


QN    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.     In   ■  Series  or  Irf^llprti  acldrerFrd  ID  Ibe  Stuclenl*  of  bit  CIhsa,     la  ixiu  budMiaM 
rce  buntlred  and  Bixiy'Sve  partes.    (iVbw  Reatiy.) 

of  ihoH  wUeli  tMir  liii  unui,  Inda'd  wb  duuUI 
whether  aa^  malarial  iDpntTdmii  will  ba  moll*  ns 
iha  leachlifa  of  Uiia  T»lanie/'i(  a  awturf  to  aam*. 


■^■e'lita  whlc"h'r''w  wdulimilr  culilM't^a** 
Bd  hla  Oipualrymen  undef  detp  and  abidinE  obJi- 

A  and  vi«.iri<ill,  atlnallTe  anrt  racy  puaabBTiica 
'    lllaaddee^laboi'lE.  •    •    »  Tbia  Irntiaa 

Ed  Ccrm  will  hue  as  riCniWe  aila. 

d,  aa  >E  deiervei,  la  find  i  |>t<ce  In  Iha 
irr  itracUti'Wtvi  who  icorDi  I"  Inz  In  tha 
,tcarta.—lXiuh<iitU  Jnml  0/  Uiii- 


akillia  the  oiinrbMllog,  sail  niillFd  br  an  aniph 
■aduairr  oc  (oixTfuitUBc  lo  aiH|aire_IV.  r.  Iti4. 


frOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.     A  Seriea  of  Leo- 

^'iure*  to  b\'  Claiw.     ThinJ  and  Irnpru\-ed  Bdilimi.     In  one  Unm  and  beaulirujiy  priuled  ocIbto 

F^  Volume.     iJiisl  I/mad.    Bn-iiid  and  tiilargid  lo  iSH,}     pp.  OT'2. 

R  TTbe  graiiryinR:  appffcialion  of  bia  labarr,  u  evinced  by  Ihe  Bihauillon  cf  Iwo  large  iinpT«s*iDn> 

*t.  Ifaia  work  wilhin  a  few  years,  baa  niil  been  lost  upon  the  aiilbor,  who  has  endeavored  in  BV^ry 

tay  lu  render  ii  worihy  of  tha  favor  wiih  which  11  hu  been  received.    The  oppurlunily  itaiM 

^JfiariKi  for  ■  second  rovifion  bat  been  iniprovedi  and  Ihe  work  ia  dow  prefenled  an  in  trTery  way 

rMperiDr  lo  l[»  predecoaimn',  addiltooa  and  alleralinn^  baring  been  n — ' *■ "'—  "' "' 

'  ISienoe  ban  rendered  Ibem  de»irBblc.     The  typographical  ei '~ 

bli&ve  utidcrKone  a  tjmilar  itnprovemenl  and  Ibc  woric  a 
My  worthy  ibe  puulion  il  baa  acquired  u  the  Blandard  i 


Lonat  of  pno Ileal  knowleaga, 
ralrl;  oUieivrd  anil  rrtQliicd 

and  pleaunt  manoer.— Cut- 


(Bllreir  eapIintiiK,  and  wtalsh  abanluldT  bur- 
litb*  reader  Ibmartrrofli  beilflainc  In  CBd.  Be- 
b(,  the  txiiik  Mtraa  witli  anlld  InUrBeilnn,  and 
ividtneear  abiliiy,  ni., 

Mdlnt  a  iiibj«i  ihim  Iba  eridcnoe  nf  Ihe  powei 
r  iBeidtr  unUininir  il.    The  mod  elFinealiry,  ai 

jail  ai  Ihe    ■— ->.:-—  .— ■-  ■>■ iA  - 

Frof.  Meigi 


za 


lOCbboldTPlief.ai 
:*orJ..I*a'».d. " 
PnifHeor  Hel|fa  ba.  . 


inprOTM  Iklieby ;  foi 
It  baa  ialmdgead  teal 


It  ■nquiiiiaiiabi]'  ia,  havlM 


iMy.    II  t 


led  teal  impfovBiaula,  and 
id  alilil/  oT  Ihe  bunk  IM- 


"OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Second  edition,  rerlMd 

and  Impruvtid.     With  one  hundml  und  Ibiriy-one  illo^Iralionti.     In  one  brsuufully  printed  oolsvo 
.-  Talume,  ofAeven  hundred  and  filty-iwo  large  pagvs.     {LaUli)  Puilii/ud.) 

•a  oflht)  work  in  ■  attlScient  evidence  Ihal  11  ha*  (applied 
•  BUbjcot  which 


red  wilhin  Ihe  l»M  few  years.  Adoplinja  eytti 
priiiciplea  ortaia  iDlerealing  and  diBleolt  autiject, 
pretenling  Ibe  rmtllla  of  long  and  cxIenFive  e: 
e  moilcm  wrilen  on  this  department  of  inedit 
Wifery,  wbiob  lina  al  once  aimmcd  Ihe  position  ol  a  claaii 
"     "■       -    ■    -    ■       -■■g  pmoiilioner  and  student,  while  1 


which  i>  not  olUy  inoreased  aa  10 

BV  TRi  tAHi  (irriToa.     [Ifov  Btadg-i 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTEHUiS.     With  niimemiis  nlaie^,  dr&wn  and  cotored  from  nature  ia  the  bigbcai 

alyle  of  art.    lu  one  liandsume  octavo  volufue,  extra  cluih. 

Tlie  oiijeiM  of  Ibe  aulhor  in  ihia  work  bai  been  10  prownt  in  a  small  comnaH  Ibe  practiiial  mulla 
oThia  long  experience  in  Ihia  imporiant  and  d>ircHin]z  class  of  disease*.  Tbe  great  chanf^a  lAtro' 
dUDnl  into  pravtiiw,  and  ibe  aoouiiona  lo  our  l>uuwl«dge  on  Ibe  tubject,  within  Ihe  la^t  few  yarn, 
re^ultio^  from  Ihe  uw  of  ihe  metroscope,  hringt  wittaui  the  unlinory  practice  of  every  pbyrioinn 
numorouii  cares  wbich  wem  formerly  rrjpirded  as  iucuralilc,  Bnil  renders  of  ([real  value  a  work  like 
the  preienl  combining  pruc-iic-al  direct  jous  fur  dlagno^i*  an  J  ireuimenl  wilh  an  ample  teriea  of  illus- 
iralioiit,  copied  accurately  trom  colored  drawuigi  made  by  ibe  aulhor,  aller  nature. 


i 


OBSERVATIONS   ON    CERTAIN    OF   THE    DISEASES    OP    YOUNG 
CUILUliE?!.    In  one  hBDdsome  oclavo  volume,  of  SH  pages. 


BLAMCUARD  9t  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  O.. 
8«rf«oa  to  Uie  PeaatflTuus  Boapiul^  Ae^  aad 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Profeuor  uf  Inititotea  o(  Mediciae  in  the  PeaasylvaBia  Medical  ColI«ye. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  ihe  Ufe  and  Ezaminatton  of  Stadeoin.  Seoood  ediiioo,  reviwd 
•nd  improved.  In  one  very  Urg«  and  handsomely  printed  royal  r2mo.  volume^  of  over  one 
thoiiMind  paire(t|  with  three  hnndr^  and  fiity  iUu^tFatioos  on  wood.  Strongly  bound  in  leatheri 
with  raiwd  bands. 

The  »peedy  Mle  of  a  large  impreMion  ofthit  work  has  afforded  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  correcinena  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparaiion.  In  meetinr  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  deitirons  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  ba9  been  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
dying in  it  xuch  di^coverle8  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  first  appearance,  and 
fiieh  alterations  ai«  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  exainittation*rooni. 
Gon»ideruble  modifications  have  thus  been  intnxluced  thn>ughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  tt 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  tlie  <*  Practice  of  Medicine,"  which  has 
baen  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten. 

Notwitlu^tandinj^  tins  enlarged  sise  and  improved  execution  oi  this  work,  the  nrice  has  not  beea 
increai^ed,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheape^t  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

Haviag  made  rrf«  use  «>f  this  volume  m  our  ex 


fa  the  rapifl  emirae  of  lectnrea,  where  work  for 
the  atndents  is  henvjr,  and  review  aeceaaary  for  an 
esaminatiim,  a  compead  ia  not  oalf  vnluaule,  but 
tt  Is  almost  a  sine  qua  aon.  The  one  before  us  ia, 
in  mott  of  the  ilivisions,  the  most  nnexceptionahle 
of  all  biioks  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provements and  discoveries  are  explicitly,  though 
aonelaely,  laid  before  the  atadeat.  Of  course  it  is 
■aalcsB  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  biat  course 
•tadents,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very 
sincerely  eommend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weight  in  silver  — that  elaas  is  the  graduates  in 
nedicine  fif  more  than  ten  yaara*  atanding,  who 
kavs  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhaps 
ind  net  from  it  that  the  science  ia  not  exactly  now 
What  it  was  whea  they  left  it  off.— TAs  Sutkosfpt 


aminatiuhs  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence ia  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  compead 
for  students,  and  aa  especially  useful  to  preceptors 
who  exAmine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  lahor  hy  enablinf  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
the  p<iints  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  shiHild  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takea  papils  into  his  office  with  a 
viewof^examioing  them;  aad  this  is  unquestionably 
the  hestuf  its  class.  Let  every  practitioner  who  has 

fmpils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
abor  ot  refreahing  his  knowledge  ao  much  facilitated 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  justice  t(»  his  pupils  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself.— IVaiMyl- 
voAta  Med,  Journal. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN.    In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  334  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF,  ll.), 
Author  of  «  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  "  Archetype  of  the  Skeleton,''  &e. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE 

TEETil.    One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  with  numerous  il lustrations.    {Just  Issued.) 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  author  in  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  little  volume  will  prove 
a  patisfactory  manuni  and  guide  to  all  students  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Osteology.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  geological  investigations  will  also  render  this  work  a  most  valuable 
assistant  to  those  interested  in  that  science. 


PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
SCROFULA ;    its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes^  and  the  Principles  of  its 

Treatment.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plate,    pp.  3-'K). 

PANCOA8T  (J.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Ac. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  the  various 

ProccHxes  of  the  Art ;  including  all  the  New  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  Stale  of  Suigical 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  condition.  Complete  in  one  roval  4fo  volume,  of  380  pases  of 
letter- press  description  and  eighty  large  4to.  plates,  comprising  486  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
improved. 

This  excellent  work  ia  eonstrneted  on  the  model 
of  the  French  Surfficiil  Works  b^  Velpeau  and  MaU 
galgne;  and,  so  far  aa  the  English  language  is  eon- 


cemed,  we  are  proud  as  an  Americnn  to  any  that, 
or  IT!  Ki!fn  IT  HAS  MO  scpiaioK.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Mtdieint. 


PARKER  (LANQSTON), 
Snrgeon  to  the  Qneen*B  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERJ^  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  comprisingtheTreatmeniof  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  thi*  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  yolume, 
of  3PJ  pages.     {Just  Issued.) 

Few  of  our  rendrrs  can  require  to  be  informed    and  in  some  parts  haa  been  rewritten,  it  Is  incam- 
that  Mr.  Lanttiton  Parker  has  for  some  years  held  '  beat  on  us  to  describe  a  few  of  its  more  wilieat  faa- 
'^''  "^  the  hghest  positions  as  an  authority  on  the   tnrea.  •  •  •  We  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Par- 
lent  of  ayphilia.    He  eaanot,  therefore,  be  in :  ker*s  Modem  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Diaeaaes  as 
fff/oB  or  one  who  requires  the  aid  of  the  re-   an  admirable  exposition  of  the  aubjeet  of  which  it 
'  tt»  enable  hira  to  bring  to  light  a  drat  work ;    traau.— ilMoeiariMi  Msifical  Joumtti. 
^  hia  book  has  undergone  an  entire  leviivoa, 


AWD  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


as 


(Novf  Compint.) 
PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  O.,  F.  A.  S.,  AND  L.  S. 
_HE  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TUKRAPEUTICS. 
*T)i>rd  AmDrlcui  Bdilion,  enlarged  *nil  Improvrd  by  lbs  vithnr;  indudinc  Nolicwi  i>(  nioaf  of  Iha 
MedidiiBl  3ub«lucHii  in  iiw  ui  ihe  civiliird  woild.  ind  ruriiMiia  an  Enrivrlnpnclit  nl  Mnleria 
^Uedica.  Eiliicd.  wiih  Addiiioiw.  by  losara  Caksou,  M.  D.,  Frot'ewor  or  M*<er>B  Me-lica  and 
ZFliaimacy  lu  ihe  Univemily  of  PannaylniDia.  In  iwu  vury  lacge  oclnru  vuluiiiui  uf'JlOO  pH^ea, 
a  small  lyjie,  wiih  oret  lour  bundrixland  My  illmtraliuns. 

~  —Lately  iMuod,  containins  Ibe  laorganic  Malaria  Meilica,  over  800  pages,  wilb  143 


KUIu'in 


IB  II  — Now  ready,  embrace*  the  Oi 
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(receded  toe  remainiter  in  London,  haa  alio  enjoyed  Iho  idvaaiae  of  a  Tariher  rernion  bT 
orexpreul)'  for  Ihis  country,  and  iD  addition  lo  thfa  the  editor,  Proletaor  Canon,  ha^  maiM 
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EGenilemen  who  have  ihe  lirM  volume  ore  reconiioended  10  complete  their  copies  wiihoul  dela]'. 
^c  firtl  vulume  will  no  longer  be  sold  aepsrale. 
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PEASELCE  (E.  R.1,  m.  d., 

Profrisni  of  ARBlDuiy  onJ  Phriinlcigy  in  UarlmDulh  CoIItge,  &e. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applicatioiis  W  Physiology  and  Qencnil  Pathology; 

derigned  aa  a  Texi-Book  Tor  Modieai  Siudenla.     With  numerous  Uliulratiuoa.     In  one  handsum* 
royal  I'Jmo.  volnoio.     (PrepariHg.) 

Tbe  sul'icctorihkB  work  is  one,  Ihe  flowing  imporlimce  ol  which,  as  Ihe  basis  of  Analomy  and 
FbysiDlngy,  demands  Tor  it  a  oepirale  vulume.     The  book  will  Ibereron;  lUi^y  an  acknowledged 

drhoieiirv  in  medical  leil-books,  wbil- ■' -'"'' '■■—  —■<  ^■' .   .   l.    -. 

Ihe  lust  ihirieen  year*,  ia  a  guarantee 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E„ 

Pro(eisur  nf  Sbi^st)'  In  UeUninriilyKrAbsrilnn.  — 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUROERT.    Edited  by  JoHW 

Nlll.L,M.  D.,  ProfePwr  of  Surgery  in  Iha  Penna.  Modicol  Collcee.  Sur^nn  lolhe  PennFylvania 
Hu^piial,  ^.     In  one  very  ban dsoms  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illuitnlioni. 
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SMITH    (HENRY   H.),  M.  D., 

Profeaaor  of  8aiy«ry  in  the  UnlTercitf  of  Ptaniylvaaia,  Jbe. 

MINOR  SnilGERY;  or,  HinU  on  the  Evcrj^lay  Duties  of  the  Sargeon.    Jlliuh 

tnitcd  by  two  hundred  and  forty •eevea  illustratioui.    Third  mod  enlarged  edition.    In  one  hand- 
•ome  royal  l^tno.  volume,    pp.  456. 

And  a  eapital  little  hfiok  it  is.  .  .  Minor  Sorgery, 
we  repeat,  is  really  Major  Snrgery,  and  anything 
which  teachei  it  it  worth  having.  So  we  cordially 
reeoromend  thii  little  book  of  vt.  Smith'i.— M<d.- 
CMtfr.  Revitw. 

This  beautiful  little  work  hat  been  compiled  with 
a  view  to  the  wanta  of  the  profet<ion  in  the  matter 


A  work  tnch  at  the  preaent  It  therefore  higrhly 
atcfnl  to  the  ttndent,  and  we  commend  thit  one 
to  their  attention. — AnurUeM  Journal  qf  Mtdietd 
Sciences. 

No  operator*  however  eminent,  need  hesitate  to 
contalt  thit  unpretending  yet  excellent  book.  Those 
who  are  young  m  the  bntinest  would  find  Dr.  9nitta  -  ■ 
treatite  a  necettary  eoropaninn,  after  onee  under- 
ttanding  ita  true  character. — Boston  Med.  a$id  Smrg. 
Journal. 

No  young  nraetitioner  thould  be  without  thit  little 
volume;  ana  we  venture  to  uttert,  that  it  may  be 
contulted  by  the  tenior  membert  of  the  pntfetaina 
with  more  real  l>enefitf  than  the  more  vol  am  noaa 
woikt. — Western  Lancet. 


of  bandaging^  &c.,and  well  and  ably  hat  the  author 
performed  hit  labort.  Well  adapted  to  give  the 
requUite  information  on  the  aubjecta  of  which  it 
treats. — Medical  Examitur, 

The  directions  are  plaiUf  and  illuatrated  through* 
oat  with  clear  engravlnga. — Lomdon  Lancet, 

One  of  the  beat  worka  they  can  consult  on  the 
■abject  of  which  it  treata. — Southern  Journal  of 
JCidtcuM  and  Pharmaep, 

BT  TBI  SAXS  AUTHOR  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Profesaor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennaylvanla. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illostrative  of  the  Straotare  of  the  Human  Bodj. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figures. 

late  the  atndent  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlaa« 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 


These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  preaent  a 
•omplete  and  accurate  r^reseatatioa  of  that  won- 
darAil  fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peealiarly  eonvenienl 
for  tM  atndent,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
kave  been  already  pointed  oat.    We  mast  ocmgratn- 


has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  must  add.  the  very  baan- 
tifulmanner  in  which  it  is  "  got  up"  is  so  creditable 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  onr  natioaal 
pride.— ilmartcoii  Medical  Journal, 


8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY.    In 

one  handMme  royal  ISmo.  Tolume  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  128  wood-culi. 

The  very  beat  asannal  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have  |  We  have  earefuHy  examined  this  work,  and  fiad  it 
seen ;  an  American  volume,  with  nearly  four  hundred  i  well  axeeated  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ase  of 
pages  of  aood  practical  lessons,  illustrated  by  about  the  atndent.  Beaides  the  aabjeeta  naually  embraead 
eae  himared  and  thirty  wood-cnta.  In  theae  days  |  in  works  on  Minor  Surgery,  there  is  a  abort  chapter 
«f  *' trial,''  when  a  doctor's  repatation  hangs  npon  on  bathiu.  another  on  aaassthetic  i^ents,  aaa  an 
a  elova  hitch,  or  the  roll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be  {  appendix  or  formutn.  The  author  haagivea  aa  ax- 
well,  perhapa,  to  carry  anch  a  volume  aa  Mr.  Sar-  i  oelteut  work  on  this  anbject,and  hia  publishers  have 
geat's  always  in  oar  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  eveau,  ;  illustrated  and  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  atyle.— 
to  listen  attentively  to  hia  inatractioas  at  home. —  i  The  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 
B^alo  Med.  Journal. 


SKEY  (FREDERICK  C),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  650 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised^  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lsidt, 

M.  D.    Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.    Beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  five  huiulred  engravings  on  wood. 

It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in 
toroical  study,  by  placing  before  the  studeat 
of  his  science,  with 


every  department  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
tlia  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
OBc  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  hereafter  have  any  exense  for  neglecting  or 
andervalning  any  important  partienlars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  huaan  frame;  and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
«m»ecial  manner  to  surKcry,  physie,  or  physiolo^, 
ha  will  find  here  a  wori  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusiveness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on  the  other. — 
Monthlff  Journal  amd  Retrospect  cf  the  Medical 
Sciences, 


Wa  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea- 
tise on  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  sub- 
ject ia  the  English  language;  and  the  iwly  one, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  stale 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries.—rA<  Edinburgh  Med.  amd  Surg.  Journal. 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended.— ProvuMta^  Mediced  Journal, 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  tha 
English  langnage.— JSTrftMarf  A  Medical  Jourmmt, 


There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  ha 
preferred  to  Dr.  Oaain^s  Elemenu  of  Anatomy.— 
London  Journal  ef  Medicine, 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES.    In  one  ▼olnme,  oeteTO. 

extra  doth,  286  pages. 
80LLY  (8AMUEL),  F.  R.  8. 

THE    HUMAN   BRAIN ;   its  Stnictiirey  Phyrioloi^,  and  DiseaM.    Witk  % 

DeecriptioQ  of  the  Typical  Forau  of  the  Brain  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    Prom  iIm  Second  ttd 
maet  enlarged  Loadoo  editioa.    Ia  ooe  octavo  voluiiie  ofdOO  pagea,  with  120  wood-ciita. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PFELICATIONS.  an 

STILLk  lALFRED),  M.  D. 
i^RINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  AND  Sl'KCIAL  THERAPEUTICS.     In  tsro 

"  '  ""  lnome  ooldvo  VDlumtj*.     {Prtpariiig,) 


SIMON   (JOHN),  F.  R.8. 
INERAL    PATHOLOGY,    as  conduciva  to  the   Establishment  of  Rational 

••Principles  for  the  PreTenlion  iinri  Cure  of  Uiwa.e.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  *t  Si. 
'  Thomu'B  UuF-pilal  duniig  the  >-uiuiner  Susaiou  o(  1S50.  la  one  oeU  oclBVii  voliune,  of  313 
ilwgea, 

SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

I  Phj-iicinn  *op"aclirur  l.i  9i  Mar>-'.  H..i|.luil.  Sc 

IN   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

tOaaXETKlCS,     lu  one  large  duodecimu  volume,  of  400  page*. 

BT  TIIBUaS  illTHOB,— [WotO  Kiwrfy.) 

iA  PRACTIHAL  .TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEt.'COEilHCEA.     With  nuitterous  illuelrsiioiii.     In  one  rery  handsotDe  ocUvo  volume  (4 
■bout  3S0  page*. 


T-."--'  "f  "'*  ""•'  philuKiphTml  iind 

n  baai  aueb  •  itvdT  Ihin  Ifis  aBlliDi  oT  tin  pn- 
'"-nliH.  liE.Trletamlth'apnflaatnHaKhai. 
.1. —  v..  J .:_  ^  phjaiolojjiiBdr-"— '"- 


OeUe,  jHiiBt  faiin  <int  H  one  eiaineatiy  ealenlaUil 
tkrawnilii  OB  mnr  mltJeCK,  wkioh  leu  able 
nmiKbtriiilloFtueiible.  We  enniciiDnilly  tnlie 
I  mill  in  liimd  wiih  bich  eipeeiniiuu  (nil  wa 

'-- y  txmaiaiHwa  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smilh'i 


ro  Ihan 


uf\t  I 


SIB90N  iPnANCIS),   M.  D., 

PhriielaD  tt>  81.  Mai]-->  UoipiMI. 

HEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illostrating  the  Form,  Structure,  uid  Position  of  the 

Inlernil  Organs  in  H<^HlIh  and  Diiwate.     lii  large  imperial  qiiarlo,  wilh  aplendid  aoloreJ  plalo*. 
To  malcb  "Madi^e'i  Surgical  Anatuniy."     Purl  I.     {Niurlf  Riady.) 


SCHOEOLEFKFRIEDHICH),   PH.D., 
SHE   BOOK  OF   NATURE;    an  Elciucntuy  latroduution  to  the  Sciences  of 

Phyrica,  Astronomy,  Chemi^lry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Bolany.  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  Fir»l 
Aioerioan  ediiiwi,  with  ■  Glonrsry  and  otlter  AddiluMi*  and  Imprarenienl*;  Iram  llie  i«cood 
E»gl»fa  edition.  Translwed  Irom  Ibe  fixMi  German  ediiiun,  by  HiNSi  McnLOCK,  F.  C.  S.,  Itt. 
Jn  onelhiiili  voLiiine,Biiiall  actavaioTabuiil  revcn  hundred  pB^eiig.witb  679  illuatraiioaa  on  wood. 
.Buil(bl«  for  the  liigher  Schoola  and  private  iludenu.     (TVavJUaJy.) 

abtlT0luio«,a*4ulill<lliowa.  cover*  imrlral1|  leea  proentathe  ludei  wlLbao  willeiraiigaorela- 
la  Klneea,  aod  cmlH-Jleaa  vail  aniiiuBi  o[>iii:.]|iiia-  meoury  konwli^dge,  wllh  tn  full  iliuHritiaia,  al  h 
«B  for  uutiuoli-m.    No  Dlbii  work  tbal  we  liuve  [  cheap  ■  i%ie—SiiHma%-i  jQumal,  N>n.  ISKI. 

TOMES  <JOHNi,   F.  n.  S. 
A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  PRACTICE.     Hliistrated  by  numerous  oDgravinga 

on  wood.     In  one  banJmiine  voluma.     [Frefarttig.) 


TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 
VOLUME  Vnr,  for  1855,  8vo.,  extra  cloth.     (^Xt-ar/y  Heady.) 

A  lew  cnmplele  >eln  esn  flill  he  had,  in  eighi  volumna,  ptioe  (38.     Applicgliona  and  remiltancet 


TODD  IR.  B.l,  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM',  F.  R.  3. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF   MAN.    With 
•ome  «o(id-cu».    PBrMl.I1,*adUI,iDOaeoclavovolume,&S2page9.     Pan  IV 
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TANNER  (T.    H.),   M.  O., 

Phyiieian  to  the  Hoqiital  for  Womea,  Ac. 

A  MAXUAL  OP  CTJNICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  whicii  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association.    In  one  neat 
volume,  smull  r2mo.,  extra  cloth.  {Just  Ready.) 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  furnish  the  practitioner,  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  com- 
fiass,  and  at  a  trilling:  cost,  with  a  guide  ft>r  the  daily  exigencies  of  his  practice.  A  large  portion  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  detaiUof  diagnostic  symptoms,  classified  under  the  difiereni  seats  of 
disease.  This,  in  itself,  is  well  worth  the  price  of  tne  book,  but  in  addition,  there  will  be  found  an 
immense  amount  of  intifrmalion,  not  usually  touched  upon  in  the  systematic  works,  or  scattered 
throughout  many  different  volumes — such  as  general  rules  for  conduct,  taking  notes,  clinical  exami- 
nation  of  children  and  ot'  the  insane,  post-mortem  examinations,  medico-legal  examinations,  exami- 
nations for  life  insurance,  instruments  emfrfoyed  in  diagnosis,  such  as  the  microscope,  tests,  the 
spirometer,  dynamometer,  siethometor,  stethoscope,  plcKimeter,  ophthalmoscope,  speculum,  uterine 
sound,  «Src. ;  directiun!^  for  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  sputa, 
&c.  4lVc.  ;  with  many  other  subjects  of  equal  importance  which  hitherto  the  young  practitioner  has 
had  to  learn  in  a  great  measure  from  experience  alone.  Although  necessarily  treated  in  a  condensed 
manner,  the  topics  will  l)e  found  to  embrace  the  latest  and  most  approved  modes  of  procedure,  while 
the  addition  of  the  admirable  '*  Code  of  Ethics*'  of  the  American  Medical  Association  renders  it 
eomplete  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and  as  a  manual  of  daily  reference  for  the  younger  practitioner. 

Those  who  desire  to  u»e  it  as  a  vade-mecum  for  the  pocket,  can  obtain  copies  neatly  done  np  in 
flexible  cloth. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudenee  and  Chemistry  ia  Guy's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Third  American,  from  the  fonrth  and  improyed 

English  Edition.    With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Edward  Uartbbo&iis, 
M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages.    {Just  £ssu9d.) 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medioal  Juriapradenee  i  none  coald  be  offered  to  the  buiy  practitiooer  of 
Wliich  couuins  in  the  same  space  anythiag  like  the  I  either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
•ame  amount  of  valuable  matter.^  A*.  Y.  Journal  of .  reference,  that  would  be  more  likel][  to  afford  the  bM 
M*diciH4.  I  desired.    We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 

No  work  npon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the    »f^»5  ™"»'»»  '^^  <*«»iy  use—lmericiw  Jouruui  ^f 
bands  of  studrnU  either  of  law  or  medicine  which  '  ««««««»  ScttnetM. 
will  engage  them  mure  closely  or  profitably ;  and  , 

BT   THC  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.   In  one  large  ootATO 
volume,  of  688  pages. 


The  most  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  that  our 
literature  poMeises. — Britx%k  and  Fortign  Mtdito- 
Chirurgical  Rtvituf. 


One  of  the  most  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
tm  Poisons  in  our  ianguage.^lFssuni  JoMmml  oj 
Medieuu. 


THOMSON  (A.  T.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Sec. 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  SICK  ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of 

Medical  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royal  12ino.  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  360  pages 

WATSON   (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   Sec. 
LECTURES    ON    THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF   PHYSIC. 

Third  American,  from  the  last  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Coxdii, 
M .  D.,  author  of  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,*'  &c.  In  one  ootavo  volume,  of  nenrly 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 


To  sny  that  It  ia  the  very  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject now  extant,  is  but  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
medical  press  throughout  the  country.^ i^T.  O. 
Mtdifol  Journal. 

Of  the  text-books  recently  republished  Watson  is 
very  justly  the  principal  favorite. — Holmts^s  Rep. 
to  Sat.  Med.  Assoc. 

By  nnlv^ersnl  consent  the  work  ranks  among  the 
very  best  text-books  in  our  language. — Illinois  and 
Indiana  Med.  Journal. 


Confessedly  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  English  or 
any  other  language. — Med.  Examiner. 

Asa  text-book  it  has  no  equal ;  as  a  eonrneadioM 
of  patholi^^  and  practice  no  superior. — New  Yofk 
Annatitt. 

We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  for  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  for  a  tazi- 
Dook;  on  every  important  point  the  avthor  seeiaa 
to  have  posted  up  his  knowledge  to  the  day.— 
Amer.  Med.  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  praotiealiy  useful  books  that 


Rcgnrded  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
Bot  the  very  best,  systematic  treatise  on  practical  ;  ever  was  presented  to  the  student.  —  N.  T. 
nedicme  extant.~S<.  Louis  Med.  Journal.  I  Journal. 

WHAT   TO  OBSERVE 

AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER  DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL  CASES. 

PnbliNhed  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.    A  new  American, 

from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  I2mo.,  extra 

doth.     {Now  Ready.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  rapidly  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  sbowe  that  the 
%dTtntages  it  offers  to  the  profession  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and  baa  stimulated  the  authora  to 
nodar  it  more  worthy  of  us  reputation.  It  has  therefore  been  thorouffbly  revised,  and  such  im* 
Movenents  ramong  which  ia  a  section  on  Tueatmbht)  have  been  made  aa  farther  experienoe  ia 
ita  uae  haa  anown  to  be  desirable. 

One  of  the  finest^  aids  to  a  ^onng  pTaetitloaer  we 

irsHUi 


To  UMobaarrer  who  prefers  aeenraey  to  blunders 
end  praelaion  to  earelesaness,  this  little  book  is  in- 
vniiMMt.-*iir.  ff.  Journal  o/ Medicine, 


have  ever  seen. — Peninsular  Journal  nf  Moditine, 


AlfD  SCIENTIPIO  PUBLICATIONS.  » 

WILSON   lERASMUSi,  M.D.,    F.  R.  S., 

LKlDTcr  UD  Analoiny,  LonilliB. 

Wit  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  Gonena  and  Spewal.     Fourth  Ameri- 

^  (W,  frutnlhelulEogilghedilion,  Ediled  by  Paul  B.  Goddabo,  A.M.,  M  D.  Wilh  I  wo  hun- 
dred and  Ddjr  illuBlrBlioaB.  Beiulifully  pr inled,  in  uue  largo  ocliivo  soluina,  oJ  Dearly  <ui  hun- 
dred pages. 

D7,  if  DDI  all  the  Cpllcfci  or  Ilm  ITniiin,  it  i     It  olTsd  in  IhB  •Indest  all  the  nnuUnes  [hat  CM 

j^ufPr.c.ic.1  A».,«.^-Jf™  V.:3  /«,«i  </      [ln^-v«r^«.njj..  ^.hU  wn,k  ^..__n;  -«,.™i«l 


DISSECTOR;    or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Analoroj.    Modified  and  Re- 

uiprd,  by  Paul  Beck  Godiubd,  M.  U.     A  new  edilion,  wiib  Keviviona  and  Addilious.    In 
B  large  and  handforae  Volume,  royal  13ino.,  of  458  poget,  wilh  113  illnMnilliHia. 
In  p9:'>'nig  Ihis  woAagein  tfarnush  rhe  pre>9,  Ibn  editor  hu  made  lucli  Kdditiona  and  iin)H'DVe- 

oieta  repuimiua  which  il  hnn  noquired  iu  the  tetaoola  uf  the  Unilcd  Slales,  ars  cninpleleand  laiih/ul 
gmie  111  ihe  undent  of  practical  inalomy.  A  nuinlier  of  new  illuBlretioiu  have  hoen  added,  eipa- 
aially  in  Ihe  portion  retaliag  lo  [be  complfealed  auilamy  oT  Hernia.  In  mschunical  exHCniinn  iha 
mtk  will  be  Ibuod  mperior  to  rormer  ediliont>. 

BY  Tax  auu  AUTaoa. 
L  ON    DISEASF.S    OF  THE    SKIN.     Tljird  Ameriooo,  from  tlie  Uiird  London 

I       edition.     In  one  aaal  oOavo  ToltMoe,  of  aliou[  five  hundred  p«ges,  eilra  elolh.     {Jim  lismd.) 

'    JUm,  tube  Iiud  done  up  wilfa  fifieen  bcBiiiirul  steel  pSales,  of  which  eight  are  exquii-Jlely  eiilored; 

npreEuniinj;  ihe  Normal  and  Pathological  Annluiny  of  Ibe  Skin,  tugellier  wilb  acoiiralely  i-ofoled 

deiifleilioiia  of  inure  than  eix[y  varieliei  oTditeaM,  iii(m[  of  tbem  the  etae  ofiuililre.     The  Platci 

are  also  for  tale  wparale,  done  Dp  in  txHinls. 

Tfte  "DiKHKa  of  [he  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Erum^ii  I  BoChingUi  beduind,wirvaiai(Mllea«gri]eliBH- 
WDion,  m>y  niiw  be  rrgarded  ii  tke  lUndaril  wurk  liaa  and  pecTscl  ■cearaey  aC  illuiiraiion  are  eoa- 
\U    tlia(  daiinrtment  or  mnJical    litomturo.     The    «raeii.-J(«i(icB-C*iVw(itaI  JUhmw. 


ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SVFHILITIC  ERUPTIONS,    in  one  small  octavo  roluni(i,bt!amifullypruUed,  wiih  Tuur esipii- 
■iie  coUirud  pluies,  prescniing  mure  ihan  Ibirty  vsnelies  of  lyphilitic  erupliouit. 

BT   TOE  lAME   A1;TH0B.      (iVo»  Rtodg.) 

PEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  tlieir  PreserTu- 

'        lion  and  Muaagemant.    SeoonJ  Anierioon,  from  [he  fonrlh  LrfiDdDn  editioQ.    One  noat  voluint. 
royal  ISino.,  ursboul  300  pBg<:^  wiih  numerous  dlustraliun>. 

Copies  ran  be  bad  done  up  in  paper  c«vera  for  tnatllng,  price  7J  cents. 

WHITEHEAD  (JAME8I,   F.  R.  C.  8.,  te. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION   AND  STERILITY; 


It  Die  piarti-  |  wuuld  kaow  whallLi  ptnTnOlalearouilKini 
i^'ad'f  ta  the    l'™iEHl.'^'!—nJ1r.7«ri".lMi«l'V  *■'■•• 


iralhrei 


,   M.D., 
or  of  [be  PrincjptEiand  Piaetiu  ufMedicine  id  tiuiveruiy  Collegt.  Londoa. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 

.  Si'mploms  and  Treatiaenl.     la  one  faandrame  vulunw,  large  royal  ISmu.,  SIS  pages. 

IIWi'laDgunie,  on  tin  whieet  of  which  it  trulai  |  clmtitttu  Mttitti  Jmnal. 

WILOE  (W-   RJ, 
SalgeDaloSl.  Hark '■  Ophthalmia  aail  J.uia1  HoapiUI.DuMia. 

iURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  1»1S- 

EASE3  OP  THE  EAR.     In  ooe  handwrne  oc[avo  volume  of  470  pa«ec,  wilh  ill UBi ration*. 
Th«  work  ceriamly  cDiiiaim  moro  infarniMian  en    lawi,  and  amenable  id  me  (ame  general  niclbed<  o( 
'     '    ueUBMBi  aa  «her  ninrliiJ  piDCeaaai.    Tbawerk  i- 

niiH,  bat  il  la  wSolly  aadieaied  la  the  pwrruMpn, 
la  Bad  piMiieal  aiiriasii — t*.SvTr*i^ 


»  BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 
PbysieiaB  to  the  Hoipital  for  Sick  Children,  &e. 

LECTURES   ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  Londoa  edition.    In 'one  volume,  octavo,  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 


We  take  Irnve  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
bia  attainments,  a  dne  apprecintiun  of  his  acute 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  eoatrlbution  to  onr  profes- 
aioaal  Hterntore.  His  b<N)k  is  nndinabtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  dismses of  children. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  wilU  we  hi»pe,  satisfy 
our  readers  of  its  value;  and  yet  id  ail  candor  we 
m'Jst  say  tlint  they  are  even  inferior  to  soma  other 
parts,  the  lenclh  of  which  prohibited  our  entering 
upon  them.  'Fliat  the  book  will  shortly  be  In  the 
hands  of  inokt  of  our  readers  we  do  not  donbt,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure  if  our  strong  recommend- 
ati<^  of  it  may  contribute  townrds  the  result. — Tk* 
JOublin  Quarterlff  Journal  <^f  Mtdieal  Scitntt, 

Dr.  West  hiis  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 
ligation by  this  able,  thorough,  and  finished  work 


upon  a  subject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  ut- 
most the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  He  baa 
with  singular  felieity  threaded  his  way  through  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difficult  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  has  in  many  of  tba 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  for  the  benefit  of  ana- 
ceediDg  travellers,  which  will  never  be  eztinruished. 
Not  the  least  captivating  feature  in  this  admirabla 
performnnce  is  its  easy,C(mversatiooal  style,  which 
acquires  force  from  its  very  simplicity,  and  leavea 
an  impression  npon  the  memory,  of  the  truths  it 
conveys,  as  clear  and  refreshing  as  its  own  purity. 
The  author^s  position  secured  him  extraiirdinary  fa- 
cilities for  the  investif^ation  of  children's  diseases, 
and  his  powers  of  observatii>n  and  discriininatioa 
have  eannled  him  to  make  the  most  of  these  great 
advantages. — Ka$kcilU  Medical  Journal. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.      {Just  IsSUtd) 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  TOE  PATHOLOQICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    Being  the  Croouian  Lecturea  for  the  year  1854    In  one  neat 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),    M.D.,    F.  R.  S.,    ' 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  LfOndon,  Jbe. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE;  comprising  General  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tic.*, and  a  brief  general  view  ofEiiolofry,  NoAology,  Semeiolog)',  Diagno«iia,  Prognos^i^,  and 
HygienicH.  Edited,  with  Addition^|,  by  Meredith  Cltmer,  M.  D.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
]a.tt  and  enlai^d  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  476  pages.     {Lately  Issued.) 

It  po«(M^f>e8  the  atron^^est  claima  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  Mudent  and  practitioner,  frooi 
the  admirable  mnnner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  pathology  are 
invotigated,  combined,  and  generalised  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  a^iad 
to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. — Editor's  Preface. 

The  best  exposition  in  onr  langnnge,  or,  wa  be- 
lieve, in  any  Innguoge,  of  ratifmal  nwdiciae,  in  its 
present  inipnived  and  rapidly  improving  state. — 
British  and  Fortign  MedicO'Vhirurg.  /Utrtna. 


Few  books  have  proved  n>ore  useful,  or  met  with 
a  more  ready  sale  than  this,  and  no  practitumer 
should  reenrd  his  library  as  complete  without  it. 
•—Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY   THE  SAME  ArTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

OKGANS;  including  DiseaKet*  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleuree.  With  nuroerois 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M.  Cltmer,  M.  t).    With  wood-cuts.    In  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  508. 

YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 
THE    nORSE.     A  new  edition,  with  numerous  illuBtrations;   together  with  a 

general  hlMory  of  the  Hor<«e;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse;  how  Trained  and 
Jdckeycd ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Peribrmances ;  and  an  E?«Hay  on  the  Aas  and  the  Mule. 
By  J.  b.  i^KiNKER,  lorinerly  Asaistout  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  tiw  Turf  Register. 
One  large  octavo  volume. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  DOG.    Edited  bv  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.     With  numerous  and  beautiful 

illustrations.    In  one  very  hand»onie  volume,  crown  Svo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 


ILLUSTRATED  IBEDIOAL  OATALOOUE. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  have  now  ready  a  Catalogue  of  their  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Scien- 
tific Publications,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
specimens  of  the  Illustrations,  making  a  pamphlet  of  sixtjr-foar  large  octavo  pages.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  forming  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful speciinens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  by  inclosing  two  three 
eent  postage  stamps. 

Catalo;!ues  of  Blanchard  &  Lea's  nnm^Tous  Miscellaneous  and  Educational  Publications 
will  be  forwarded  free  by  mail,  on  application. 

N6TICc. 

Gentlemen  who  receive  this,  and  Postmasters,  are  requested  to  forward  ns,  by  mail,  lists 
of  the  physicians  and  principals  of  academies  in  their  counties.  For  all  such  lists,  received 
free  of  postage,  we  will  in  return  send  a  copy  of  ''Carpenter  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alco- 
holic Liquors,"  done  up  in  flexible  cloth,  postage  paid. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA,  VmLXBEhPUuu 
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To  avoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below. 
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